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PREFATORY NOTE 


The present Survey is the eighth in a series of reports prepared each year by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Europe to serve the needs of the Commission and to help in 
the task of reporting on world economic conditions which the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations has entrusted to the Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 


As on previous occasions, the SURVEY combines analysis of the major economic develop- 
ments of the past year with consideration of more long-term issues. In this SURVEY, the first 
five chapters are devoted to current economic events and their immediate background in the 
past three or four years, while in Chapters 6 and 7 attention is given to special problems of 
European economic development. Last year’s SURVEY contained an extensive study of the 
problems of southern Europe, an area whose development has generally been retarded. 
Chapter 6 of the present SuRvey may be regarded as, in a sense, a sequel devoted to the 
problems of the more backward regions within countries. Chapter 7 provides a more detailed 
study of a particular country, France, whose development problems are largely of a 
regional character. 


Each annual Survey is necessarily concerned, in the main, with Europe’s current problems 
and with the events of the immediate past out of which they emerge. These problems need also 
to be seen in a longer perspective. With this end in view, the United Nations has recently 
published a study entitled Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, prepared by Professor 
Ingvar Svennilson. The long-term analysis of European development contained in this work 
will be found to be a useful supplement to the series of annual SURVEYS. 
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SYMBOLS EMPLOYED 


The following symbols have been used throughout this SURVEY : 


= not available or not pertinent 

= nil or negligible 

= revised figure 

* = estimate by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

+ = interruption in the comparability of the series 
or a change in the unit in which the series is 
reported. 


In referring to combinations of years, the use of an oblique stroke—e.g., 
1952/53—-signifies a 12-month period (say from 1 July 1952 to 30 June 1953). 
The use of а hyphen—e.g., 1951-1953—-signifies an average of the full period 
of calendar years covered (including the end years indicated). 

Unless the contrary is stated, the standard unit of weight used throughout 
is the metric ton. The definition of “ billion’ used throughout is one thousand 
millions. Minor discrepancies in totals and percentages are due to rounding. 

In general, information received up to 31 December 1954 has been included 
in the SURVEY. 


Chapter 1 


THE ECONOMIC UPSWING IN WESTERN EUROPE 
AND ITS BACKGROUND 


Industrial production rose markedly in 1954 in 
practically every country of western Europe.! For the 
group of countries as a whole, the weighted average 
increase between the first nine months of 1953 and 
1954 was some 8 per cent. It can be seen in Table 1 
that this was a typical average around which the rates 
of increase of individual countries were rather closely 
grouped. 


This performance is comparable with that of 1951, 
the last time industrial production in western Europe 
increased vigorously. In that year industrial produc- 


1 Unless otherwise stated, the term “ western Europe” is 
used to refer to all European countries other than Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, eastern 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. 


tion for western Europe as a whole increased by some 
10 per cent, but if the increase in western Germany, 
which at that time was still extraordinarily high, is 
left out of account, the increase would appear to be 
of nearly the same order of magnitude in the two 
periods, 


The average rate of increase in industrial production 
covers rather divergent movements for the main 
branches of manufacturing industry. The output of tex- 
tiles increased far less than the average, in conformity 
with the long-term trend in that industry, and in 
a few countries there was even a decline in spite of a 
general upswing. On the other hand, the chemical 
industries registered a particularly large increase, of 


Table 1 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND BUILDING ACTIVITY IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1954 


Index numbers—January-September 1953= 100 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Employment 
Country | Total Metal-using hee Chemical At arte building 
industry industries И industry industry 

ASC) pee ore Se 114 115 ot 120 112 104 
Вера ь > fhe к: 106 105 ть 120 110 99а 
Denmark. 2 «jo 82 = 106 112 #3 103 96 1235 
а Ее. М. s 113 105 eo 116 107 119¢ 
Frances. оао. 109 106 120 117 110 103 
Western Germany... . 111 116 124 116 106 108 
West Berlin ...... 124 126 is 121 5 110 
Стеесе, аи -.. 126 136 = es 128 ae 
Hreland’: 3, 2 «= 0 103 131 в 101 102 
а: SOE. 110 106 124 121 106 3 
Netherlands ...... 108 109 Be ae 107 lile 
Моран. > BNE. 107 99 sts 124 103 106 я 
Swedentad 4. «) (ABLE poy 105 102 ays is 99 ie 
Вера ое 2: se sa Bi 

United Kingdom .... 107 108 113 111 104 99 
Прома eet ree 114 ne is 118 124 и 


Sources: Appendix Tables I and IV-VI, and Quarterly Bulletin of Housing and Building Statistics for Europe, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 
с January-June 1954, January-June 1953=100, 
4 January-August 1954, January~August 1953=100. 


а Volume of construction. , 
b Dwellings under construction at the end of June 1954 compared with the end of June 1953. 
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some 15 per cent, again in accordance with a trend 
which has been apparent for several years. The most 
conspicuous increase, some 20 per cent on the average, 
was in the output of transport equipment, especially 
motor vehicles. 


The expansion in industrial activity was accompa- 
nied and to some extent conditioned by a considerable 
increase in the volume of foreign trade of western 
European countries. Table 2 shows that for most 
countries the volume of exports increased by some- 
where between 10 and 25 per cent. It will be seen in 
Chapter 4 that the increase was most pronounced in 
trade among the western European countries them- 
selves, but exports to overseas countries also rose, and, 
since the extraordinary supply of dollars on account 
of United States military expenditure and defence aid 
continued unchanged, the decline in exports to the 


United States was easily absorbed without giving rise 
to balance-of-payments difficulties. Only in two 
countries, Denmark and Turkey, was there a serious 
deterioration in foreign liquidity in 1954. 


If the year 1954 was comparable to 1951 with regard 
to the widespread and considerable increase in the 
volume of output and trade, it was very different as 
regards the general economic climate under which this 
improvement took place. The upward movement of 
prices and wages in 1954 was very limited, in most 
cases, and the same picture of monetary stability 
emerges from the figures for the increase in the supply 
of money (Table 2). The only major exceptions were 
Austria and Greece, where the price and cost levels 
were still under the influence of recent devaluations, 
and Turkey, where some inflationary pressure con- 
tinued. Wages also rose markedly in the Netherlands— 


Table 2 
SUNDRY ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Index numbers—corresponding period of 1953 = 100 (unless otherwise specified) 


feted’ LABOUR MARKET PRICES AND WAGES MONEY AND CAPITAL MARKETS 
saci ha Hourly Money 
Volumeor |e Registered Unfilled | Cost of | “mugs in supply Changes in | Prices of 
employment : mie manufactur-|(currency and official industrial 
County exports Е unemployment 6 | vacancies} living ing” ( dep ee i<discount shane 
industries money) rate between 
Еж Dec. 1953 
January- Third Third Third Third Third Third Third and Third 
September quarter quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter quarter quarter Dec. 1954 quarter 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
thousands | thousands % per annum 
Austria . 125 102 131 100 145 104с 106: 127 —0.5 167 
И о обв 1244 99 166 140 102¢ 102 103 102 — 116 
Denmark .. . 111 102 34 26 a 103 103 104 +1.0 110 
inland ees 118 101 2.4 0 ШЗ 101 102 101 — 108 
Егапсе : 116 100 149 152 123 100¢ 106 110 —0.5 144 
West. Germany 126 105 974 879 114 101 103 112 —0.5 
West Berlin . . = 104 218 168 YA as 
Greece de Bie ve 111с bd 139 — 
Ireland 96 104 37 32 102 1028 105 111k 
ПИ зоба 108 101 1830 1815 be 104 104: 104 — 1104 
Netherlands . . 119 103 60 42 160 105 109: 106 — 132 
Norway. . 115 101 35) 4.8 127 107 105 106 — 120 
Portugal 124 . AA ee oe 99с = 110/ — 1104 
Sweden... . 109 100 16% 16k 104f 101 104 104 — 1304 
Switzerland . . 100 101 №7 1.6 We 101 1012 101 — 114 
WAY 5 6 5 ¢ 102 cS = ae = 108¢ Se 1091 
United Kingdom 108 102 306 249 115 102 1041 105 0.5 138 
Yugoslavia .. ae as — a is 98 a 119/ ; 
————$S SSPE ЗОО О 


Ff New vacancies. 

8 June. 

h General index of share prices. 
i Wage rates. 

J May-July. 

К June and August. 

1 Currency only. 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
@ End-of-quarter figures. 


b Owing to differences in definitions, comparisons between countries are not 
strictly valid. 


с Figures refer to the capital only. 
а Belgium-Luxembourg. 
е July-August. 
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after a long period of austere wage policy—and in 
France, where the effect was probably to stimulate 
production. In western Germany, on the other hand, 
wages rose only little in spite of extensive strikes. 


The upswing was clearly reflected in a decrease in 
the number of registered unemployed and an increase, 
often very pronounced, in the number of unfilled 
vacancies. In several of those areas where unemploy- 
ment has in recent years been greater than would 
reasonably correspond to full employment level, such 
as Austria, Belgium, western Germany and West 
Berlin, unemployment declined considerably, and the 
same was true in some of the countries where unem- 
ployment was already at a very low level—i.e., the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the four northern countries. In France, the situation 
appears to have remained unchanged, as far as can be 
judged from somewhat incomplete unemployment 
statistics, and no improvement can be seen in Italy, 
where the unemployment problem is more serious than 
in any other western European country. No unemploy- 
ment statistics are available for Turkey and Greece. 


With the further increase in employment in 1954, 
shortages of industrial manpower are becoming an 
important problem, not only in those countries where 
conditions of virtually full employment have existed 
for several years and unemployment has now fallen 
to extremely low levels, but also in Austria, western 
Germany and, to some extent, Belgium. 


From 1953 to 1954, total employment in western 
Germany increased at a rate—5 per cent—which was 
even faster than that of the preceding years, and in the 
autumn of 1954 less than 5 per cent of the labour 


force was unemployed. Because of the uneven regional 
distribution of unemployment, this meant a pro- 
nounced shortage of manpower in the highly industrial 
regions of Rhineland-Westfalia and Baden-Wiirt- 
temberg. The problem is likely to become even more 
acute in the near future : as from 1955 the generations 
reaching school-leaving age will become smaller, and 
if a military call-up gets under way it will correspond- 
ingly reduce the number of young male workers 
available for industry. 


There are reports from several countries that indus- 
trial investment is increasingly being planned for 
rationalization rather than for the extension of 
employment capacity. This probably reflects both 
increasing competition in foreign markets accom- 
panying trade liberalization and the acute or impending 
shortage of industrial manpower. Even so, and 
assuming that no difficulties arise from the side of 
demand, it is highly unlikely that industrial production 
can continue in 1955 to increase at the same rapid 
rate as in 1954. It would seem that, to make possible 
a satisfactory rate of further progress in industrial 
output, more attention will have to be given to labour 
market policies designed to increase the supply of 
labour.! 


An attempt is made in the following pages to throw 
some light on the nature of the present upswing by 
placing it in its perspective as one phase of the whole 
period since the outbreak of the Korean war. 


1 Such policies would include, inter alia, measures to increase 
the supply of female workers and other manpower reserves, 
measures for higher mobility of labour, for improved profes- 
sional training and for the reduction of seasonal unemployment. 


1. CYCLICAL MOVEMENTS IN PRODUCTION, 1950 To 1954 


The recent upswing in production came as a surprise 
in many quarters. There was, in fact, considerable 
uneasiness towards the end of 1953 about the short- 

term economic outlook for western Europe. The 
general impression was that, after the Korean boom, 
western Europe—with the notable exception of western 
Germany—had entered a period, not of outright down- 
turn, but rather of protracted stagnation in economic 
activity. On top of this came, in the latter half of 1953 
and the beginning of 1954, two new factors which 
inevitably added to the apprehensiveness. One was 
the onset of the American recession and the other was 
the pronounced weakening in the European markets 
for coal and steel. Public opinion had for a long time 
become accustomed to consider an American recession 
or depression as an event which would almost certainly 
be accompanied in western Europe by balance-of- 


payments difficulties, or depression, or both. As for 
the markets for coal and especially for steel, all expe- 
rience seemed to suggest that these commodities 
were eminently sensitive indicators of changes in the 
general economic climate. 

It is perhaps understandable that, under the impact 
of these events, it was not sufficiently appreciated that, 
since early in 1953, industrial production had been 
increasing quite satisfactorily in all the main industrial 
countries of western Europe, this time with France as 
the notable exception. In any case, the result was that 
the further progress in 1954 was greeted as more of a 
sudden turn to the better than, in fact, it was. 

The outbreak of the Korean war provides a conve- 
nient starting-point for a review of recent cyclical 
movements. The economic effects of the war and the 
consequent decision to re-arm were sufficiently strong 
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and pervasive to allow the events of the following 
years to be regarded largely as consecutive adjustments 
by which this initial shock was absorbed. Moreover, 
the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
war did not exhibit any clearly defined cyclical charac- 
teristics, apart from some exceptions which will be 
mentioned later. It was, in a sense, a “neutral” 
period : the post-war years of shortages and inflation 
had come to an end in 1949, with some recession in the 
United States and, at least, recessionary tendencies in 
some western European countries. The first half of 
1950 was a period of fairly general, though not 
vigorous, progress, 


It will be argued in this chapter that the Korean 
boom was followed, not by a period of general stagna- 
tion but rather by a series of distinct though overlap- 
ping setbacks stretching more or less from the 
middle of 1951 until early in 1953, in some sectors 
even until the spring of 1954, to be followed then by 
the present upswing. 


The plan of the chapter is as follows : first, the most 
important of the swings in production which have 
characterized the post-Korean period are described 
in some detail, and explained, to the extent that 
this is possible. The two main movements were the 
textile slump 1951/52 and the recession in the capital 
goods industries in 1952/53. To this is added a short 
description of the boom and the following down-turn 
in the pulp market which, although a somewhat 
special case, had profound effects on the economies 
of several European countries. These three movements 
are all parts of the aftermath of the Korean boom. 
By contrast, the 1953/54 setback in the steel and coal 
markets, which is next considered, seems to require 
other explanations. The description of these swings 
in production ends with a discussion of what seems, 
from a cyclical point of view, to be the most remark- 
able feature of the present upswing : the rapid expan- 
sion in the markets for durable consumer goods, 
largely of new types. 


In a following section, attention is turned to some 
key problems of agriculture and a distinction is made 
between the countries of north-western and central 
Europe, where the agricultural problem is largely one 
of marketing, and where agricultural progress therefore 
depends on the cyclical situation in industry, and, 
on the other hand, the countries of southern Europe 
where the course of industrial production is governed 
by the vicissitudes of agricultural production more than 
by influences from cyclical movements in the highly 
industrialized countries. A final section deals with the 
economic recession in the United States in 1953/54 


and its impact on the trade and payments situation 
in western Europe. 


The Textile Slump, 1951/52 


The turn of the speculative boom in raw-raterial 
prices in the spring of 1951 was followed only a few 
months later by the first major setback in production. 
The characteristics of this decline were that it was 
confined to one particular branch of industry—textiles 
—and that it affected practically all western European 
countries 1 at almost the same time and to a similar 
extent. Other branches of the consumer-goods 
industries were also encountering difficulties during 
that period but their experiences were more varied, 
and in the markets for basic commodities and for the 
products of the engineering industries the situation 
continued to be one of buoyant demand. Thus, 
in the period from the middle of 1951 to the middle 
of 1952 the economies of western European countries 
appeared to be suffering from a curious sort of 
schizophrenia, parallels to which are difficult to find 
in other periods : a pronounced depression in one 
large industrial sector coinciding with_boom condi- 
tions and shortages in most others. 

The very fact that the slump was usually limited 
to a particular industrial sector, and at the same time 
quite general as regards the range of countries affected 
and the concurrence of timing, suggests that the 
explanation is to be found in the interaction between 
long-term structural factors pertaining to the textile 
industry and shorter-term cyclical influences. 


The Background 


The prolonged period of shortages of textiles after 
the war had, for the time being, swamped the long- 
standing tendency towards stagnation of demand for 
textiles in the richer countries themselves and the 
narrowing of their markets in overseas Countries 
engaged in developing textile industries of their own. 
During the post-war years up to 1949, overseas exports 
of textiles had been limited by supply difficulties, 
as witnessed by long delivery periods, rather than by 
lack of demand. By 1949 the backlog of demand 
appeared to have been worked off in several European 
countries, and in the first half of 1950 there was, for 
the first time since the war, a rather general weakening 
of European textile markets in overseas—especially 
Asian—countries : Japan was coming back аз a major 
exporter and the progress in reconstruction of old and 
installation of new manufacturing capacities in many 
overseas countries resulted in larger supplies of domes- 
tically manufactured textiles. 


* The textile slump was, in fact, a world-wide phenomenon. 
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The losses in overseas markets were more than Chart 1 
offset, for the time being, by larger European exports 
to the United States and Canada after the devaluations THE VOLUME OF TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
of 1949 and, especially, by the new stimulus given to AND CONSUMPTION, 1949 TO 1954 


European demand by trade liberalization. The first 
big move towards freer trade affected mainly textiles, 
and the result was a conspicuous increase in intra- 


Quarterly index numbers—1949 = 100 
Adjusted for seasonal variations 


European trade, largely reflecting, it may be assumed, 1949 1950 1951 195219531954 
Ors) 5 2 т а т Е 
additions to traders’ stocks in countries newly given "ОГ UNITED KINGDOM __a 


access to a wide variety of textiles of foreign design 100 i Г и 
which for many years had been absent from their 
markets." This upturn in intra-European textile И 120 
trade, which helped so much to sustain demand Snag san oN Rg A 
in the first half of 1950, would probably have turned & th Оби И bas sl hy 
out to be ephemeral. But before this could be proved 

by events the whole situation in the textile markets pea 


was radically changed with the onset of the Korean 
boom. 


In short, up to the middle of 1950 the textile indus- 
tries were saved from the doldrums only by special 
and temporary stimuli to demand. The Korean 
episode gave another respite of about one year, but, 
by inducing a further considerable upswing in pro- 
duction, it also laid the foundation for an all the 
more serious crisis when, at last, the adjustment 
of output to normal demand became inevitable. 


———— 


The Boom and the Slump 


The Korean boom brought a trebling of the prices 
of textile raw materials and gave a boost to production 
at all stages of the textile industry. The speculative 
increase in raw-material prices was particularly violent 
in those materials for which Europe is largely depen- 
dent on supplies from overseas.” 


The prospects of a period of rising prices of textile 
manufactures gave, for a time, a strong incentive to 
buy (and produce) for stock at all stages of textile 
manufacturing and trade, both in order to take 
advantage of the expected price increase for manu- 
factures and in order to be well stocked in the case 
of a major war. Scare buying by consumers gave 


additional fervour to the boom. Here, again, the 120+ DENMARK 

motive was partly a fear of war shortages and partly nS 

a precaution against an expected increase in the , о 
80 


prices of textile manufactures. 


1 Between the first nine months of 1949 and 1950 the total 
volume of textile exports from the six leading European exporting 
countries increased by 10 per cent. This total resulted from an ETT ETRE COT een 949 7950 1951 1950 1959 1054 80 
increase by 57 per cent and 36 per cent in intra-European 


trade and in exports to North America respectively, and a Production — — — Consumption 
decline by 16 per cent in exports to other overseas countries, стен Employment (Switzerland) 
See Economic Survey of Europe in 1951, page 94. 

2 In the case of wool, strategic stock-piling was, of course, Sources and methods : See Appendix B. 


an important factor. @ July 1949-June 1950 = 100. 
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The impact of this speculative wave on the volume 
of textile production and on the volume of final 
purchases of textiles can be gauged from Chart 1. 
In all the countries considered, production rose 
substantially from the third quarter of 1950 to a 
peak some time in 1951, and the consumption indices 
show a roughly similar movement in most countries. 


The impression of a broad similarity of events in 
the various countries is weakened somewhat if one 
considers in more detail the relative movements of 
production and consumption. In several countries 
the rise in final consumption was small compared with 
the upswing in production, and it would appear that 
speculative stocking-up by traders and producers 
was a more important factor than scare-buying by 
final consumers. In western Germany and the United 
Kingdom, however, the consumers’ buying spree 
seems to have been substantial, and there was probably 
a decline rather than an increase in traders’ and manu- 
facturers’ stocks during the upswing. The accumula- 
tion of stocks came later, and then unintentionally, 
as demand fell earlier and faster than production. 


1 For several reasons, the comparison between the volume 
of production and that of final consumption given in Chart 1 
can provide only a vague indication of the probable direction 
of stock movements in different periods. For one thing, changes 
in foreign trade could not be taken into account, although 
the relevant comparison should be, of course, between available 
supplies (i.e., output plus net imports) and consumption. 
Furthermore, the comparison of output and consumption (the 
latter figure in itself a somewhat shaky statistical construction) 
is not between absolute quantities but between index numbers 


It is easy to see, in retrospect, that the volume of 
production was getting out of line with normal 
consumption needs. On the demand side, the reaction 
to the boom came, in most countries, in the first half 
of 1951 : speculative attitudes were reversed both in 
the business and in the consumer sphere, and at the 
same time the real purchasing power of workers tended 
to decline in several countries as the price/wage ratio 
moved against them. It appears from the chart that a 
rather steep decline in the volume of consumer 
purchases occurred early in 1951, but also that pro- 
duction generally continued to rise for some time, or 
at least to remain at a high level. When, at last, the 
accumulation of unsold stocks made an adjustment of 
production unavoidable, it had to be all the more 
severe. Chart 1 and Table 3 show that the period of 
declining production lasted in most cases for about 
one year, and that, typically, production fell to a level 
about one-third or one-quarter below the 1951 peak. 


The Impact of Foreign Trade 


The intensity with which the textile boom and the 
subsequent slump affected individual countries was 
to an important extent influenced by developments 


teferring to a base year (1949) which is supposed to be normal 
ш some sense. It should also be noted that the very short- 
term fluctuations in retail sales within the boom period have 
been smoothed out in the chart in order not to complicate 
the picture unnecessarily. In several countries extremely high 
retail sales in the third quarter of 1950 were partly compensated 
by abnormally low Christmas sales. In some countries there 
followed a new short-lived wave of buying in connection with 
the world political crisis early in 1951. 


Table 3 


CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
OF WESTERN EUROPE, 1951-1952 


Quarter Quarter 
Country of highest of lowest 
production а production 4 

United Kingdom .... II 1951 П 1952 
"Гапон fa ee Ш 1951 Ш 1952 
ра: бусы ль Т 1951 П 1952 
Netherlands!) ean Т 1951 II 1952 
NAN 5 fe ee ee II 1951 П 1952 
Western Germany... . П 1951 II 1952 
AUStia:. « tena. о oe IV 1951 Ш 1952 
Denmark оо oe ane Ш 1950 П 1952 
Sweden Maree Пина Ш 1951 Ш 1952 
SWwitzenl ai cliG sea meee IV 1951 Ш 1952 


Sources: As for Chart 1 and Table IX. 


@ Seasonally adjusted; for further details see notes on Chart 1 in Appendix B. 
5 End of quarter. 


Index numbers—quarter of highest production = 100 


Quarter of lowest production Third quarter 1954 
Production? Employment >| Production Employment® 


70 86 94 96 
81 93 97 90 
75 92 94 87 
75 88 114 98 
69 84 90 86 
78 97 115 107 
71 103 
УЗ 76 с 88 74 с 
81 85 89 85 
91 97 


с Man-hours worked, 


d Quarters of highest and lowest employment respectively; indices: quarter of 
highest employment = 100, 
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in foreign trade. Exports to overseas, after the decline 
in 1950, rose again substantially in the later months 
of 1950 and the first half of 1951, reflecting both higher 
incomes in primary producing countries and specula- 
tive stocking by traders overseas. The higher exports 
to non-European countries, together with a substantial 
further increase in intra-European trade, brought the 
total volume of textile exports from the major Euro- 
pean exporting countries to a level some 35 per cent 
above that of 1949 (Table 4). 


The subsequent fall during the slump brought 
exports down to a level even lower than that of 1949, 


but different countries were affected in different ways. 
In those exporting countries which normally are 
also substantial importers of textiles—for consumption 
or for re-export after finishing—the concurrent 
reduction of imports served as a cushion to soften 
the effects on production. But this, of course, could 
happen only by forcing an even greater adjustment on 
other countries. For instance, the Italian cotton 
industry was hard hit by the import restrictions 
imposed by the United Kingdom late in 1951 and, 
shortly afterwards, by France. In Belgium, converse- 
ly, the textile slump was aggravated by measures 


Table 4 


TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF TEXTILES BY SELECTED 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Millions of dollars at 1950 prices; annual rates 


ea a a ee 


Post-Korean Slump 


Тапиагу- ; April- 
January-June peak April- 
September September 
950 January—June September 
1949 951 1952 1954 

United Kingdom 

О etre seen oe 988 964 1 054 698 812 

оО Gere. о: 218 234 323 140 197 
France 

О ea oh ee 385 465 550 355 450 

hmportswee eS ee 32 110 80 25 30 
Italy 

Входы. 275 330 475 230 290 
Belgium-Luxembourg 

Ехо ИЕР syst ..c20e2%.. 1422 185 290 285 205 295 

NCES et alee ee ae 45 1B) 105 50 92 
Switzerland 

EXPOLSe eee a eee Sse 90 105 125 105 137 
ао 85 125 145 180 220 

ЕТО о И: И 

TB OLS еее нь Рае 120 240 205 70 155 
що 80 65 160 170 243 

IBXportsitae. Wy аи tp jan 

EMIPOLtS: м рее 80 170 135 
Austria 

хроме ae aes 20 24 26 20 44 
Denmark 

TGR OTIS ie cities en sea 68 108 104 60 97 
Sweden р mi 

Трое awe. Pie ee 108 116 188 72 8 


Sources : Commodity Trade Statistics, United Nations, and national trade 


statistics. 1g 
Note. — As far as possible, the values refer to S.1.T.C. division 65. 


They have been converted into 1950 prices by using unit value indices either 
officially published or directly computed for each major item from physical 
quantities and current values given in national trade statistics. 
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designed to discourage exports to EPU countries with 
a view to halting the increase in the Belgian surplus 
in the Union. 


The Partial Recovery 


The fact that the cyclical swings in textile produc- 
tion and trade took place against the background 
of a longer-term tendency towards stagnation or even 
decline is brought out by the limited extent of the 
recovery since 1952. Not only did output and trade 
fall, in the slump, far below the level obtaining before 
the Korean boom, but, so far—up to the third quarter 
of 1954—the recovery has, in most countries, failed 
to restore the peak levels of three years earlier (Tables 
3 and 4).1 The Netherlands, Austria and western 
Germany were the only countries where output rose 
substantially above this peak. For western Germany, 
this is easily explained by the rapid increase in the level 
of real income, which was great enough to allow for a 
considerable increase in consumption even of commo- 
dities whose income elasticity of demand in western 
European countries is relatively low ; the same factor 
is at work in Austria, but its influence on production 
has so far largely been neutralized by the decline in 
stock formation from the high rate of the previous 
boom period. Some evidence suggests that in Italy 
also, a country where the level of income is relatively 
low by western European standards, the demand for 
textiles is still capable of increasing considerably. 


In the Netherlands, the favourable trend of produc- 
tion compared with that in other countries reflects 
mainly a stronger export position. This is illustrative 
of the general situation of the textile industry. If it is 
true that European textile markets are tending to 
stagnate, or to grow only slowly, while overseas 
markets are likely to decline,” it may be expected that 
the fate of textile production in individual countries 
will in time depend more on their competitive strength 
—provided, of course, that the present degree of 
liberalization is maintained and that tariff protection 
is not intensified. In some importing countries, among 
them Sweden and especially Denmark, production 
has been prevented from increasing above the 1950 
level owing largely to competition from imports. 


1 This is even more true of employment. As was to be 
expected, employment in textile manufacturing fell far less in 
the slump than did output. The recovery in the last two years 
has been only partial and, as seen in Table 3, in Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy and France it was in the third quarter of 1954 no 
ame or even lower, than it had been at the bottom of the 
slump. 


2 For a discussion of the longer-term prospects of the markets 
for European textiles, see Economic Survey of Europe since 
the War, Chapter 10. 


On the other hand, the figures in Table 4 suggest a 
tendency in the main exporting countries to continue, 
as during the slump, to compensate the effects on 
production of declining exports by reducing imports. 
In nearly all of these countries, the volume of textile 
imports in 1954 was lower than in the first half of 1950. 


The Vicissitudes of the Pulp Market 


For a discussion of the Korean boom and its after- 
math, it is necessary to distinguish between those 
countries of western Europe—the majority—whose 
exports consist overwhelmingly of manufactures and 
food and those whose exports contain an important 
proportion of raw and semi-manufactured industrial 
materials. The latter group of countries includes 
the three northern exporters of forestry products : 
Sweden, Finland and Norway.? Forestry products 
alone account normally for about four-fifths of Fin- 
nish and almost one-half of Swedish exports. In these 
countries, the Korean cycle took primarily the form 
of an unprecedented inflation of export proceeds with 
serious repercussions on the internal economy, 
a development similar to that experienced in many 
overseas countries dependent on exports of raw 
materials. The fluctuations in the pulp market in 
recent years provide a striking illustration of this 
mechanism, 


The upsurge in pulp prices in 1950 and 1951 was 
by no means exclusively the result of the Korean war. 
The events of the immediately preceding years in 
the pulp market must also be taken into account. 


In the first post-war years, the importing countries 
maintained elaborate systems of control of imports, 
consumption and prices of pulp and paper. Never- 
theless, export prices of pulp remained at a relatively 
high level until 1948, largely under the influence of 
brisk demand from the United States, where Scan- 
dinavian pulp fetched higher prices than in European 
markets. The 1948/49 recession in the United States 
brought a drastic, though temporary, fall in export 
prices and some accumulation of stocks took place 
in the exporting countries. The strengthening of 
demand in the late summer of 1949 was sufficient to 
enable the exporting countries to maintain export 
prices in terms of dollars after devaluation. Thus, 
already before Korea, an inflationary impulse had 
been given in the form of increasing export earnings. 


At about the same time, in the latter half of 1949 
and the beginning of 1950, far-reaching changes took 


8 Industrial materials or semi-manufactures are important 
also in the exports of Austria (timber), Belgium-Luxembourg 
(steel) and Turkey (cotton). 
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place in the European pulp market. As economic 
conditions improved, price controls and restrictions 
on the use of paper were lifted in several countries 
and import restrictions were attenuated. Thus, 
hitherto suppressed demand was released and, since 
the supply elasticity of pulp is low, the stage was set 
for an increase in pulp prices on European markets 
as well, once demand outran current production. 
For the time being, however, the exporting countries 
could still draw on the stocks accumulated in the 
preceding recession. 


In this situation, the Korean boom, by adding a 
strong speculative element, had the effect of hastening 
and violently exaggerating the latent tendency for a 
hardening of the pulp market. The amplitude of the 
swing in pulp prices can be seen in Chart 2. It was as 
large as that for tin, rubber and wool, the commodities 
which reacted most violently to the scramble for 
strategic stocks, but whereas the prices of these 
commodities reached their peak by the beginning of 
1951, pulp and paper prices continued to increase 
until almost the end of 1951. Thus the period of 
sharply rising prices was twice as long as that for 
many other raw materials. Apart from some special 
factors, there are two main reasons for this difference 
in timing. One is that strategic stock-piling, and 
therefore also the change in stock-piling policy early 
in 1951, did not affect pulp. Another reason is that, 
while the cost of the raw material accounts for a 
substantial share of the prices of finished textiles, the 
cost of pulp and paper is almost negligible in most 
end-uses, with the notable exception of newspapers. 
This difference probably goes some way to explain 
why pulp prices continued to increase throughout 
1951 without meeting serious resistance by final con- 
sumers. Towards the end of 1951 there was, however, 
a considerable accumulation of stocks at all inter- 
mediate stages. But the immediate cause of the 
collapse of pulp prices was the introduction of import 
restrictions and price control in the importing coun- 


tries rather than a fall in demand by private importers. 


In June 1951 the United States Government intro- 
duced maximum import prices for Scandinavian 
pulp, and in November 1951 import restrictions were 
imposed in the United Kingdom. The final collapse 
of pulp and paper prices came with the concerted 
decision of several European importing countries, in 
February 1952, to impose maximum import prices 
at a level some 20 per cent below the then ruling 
Scandinavian export prices. Since the supply situation 
had meanwhile improved and stocks were high at all 
stages, this Government intervention, coming at a 
time when recession tendencies were apparent in the 
industries of several European countries, became the 
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Sources : National trade statistics. 
Note. — The curves have been drawn on the basis of half-yearly data. 
а Mechanical and chemical pulp (including dissolving pulp). 


signal for a reversal of speculative attitudes. The 
result was that prices declined below the ceilings 
imposed by the importing countries (see Chart 2). 


The pulp export boom was thus the joint effect of 
two distinct factors. A major devaluation of the 
Scandinavian currencies was undertaken just about 
the time when, as it turned out, the export position 
for pulp was. improving and therefore the result was 
a conspicuous increase in “export. proceeds in terms 
of Scandinavian currencies. To this was added, 
shortly afterwards, the speculative increase in demand 
in importing countries during the Korean boom. 
These events had far-reaching effects on the economies 


of the exporting countries. 


Whereas the level of costs in Finland rose almost 
immediately in response to the increase in interna- 
tional prices, the Swedish Government attempted 
during 1950 by various devices, notably by an export 
levy, to shield the economy from the inflationary 


ew) 


Table 5 


COST INCREASES IN THE SCANDINAVIAN PULP INDUSTRY 
о... 6Й6&6 6868 


Sweden Finland Norway 
Winter Percentage change Percentage change 
felling in hourly earnings Price of in hourly earnings Price of 
season 4 pulp-wood pulp-wood 
Pulp All Skr/m$ Pulpand paper = АП. Nkr/m 
industries industries industries industries 
1948/49... . + 1.7 + 2.4 37 + 2.0 + 3.0 43 
1949 SOs об + 7.2 + 6.3 28 +36.8 +33.1 42 
(ORO зе +30.6 +23.4 Sill +25.4 +23.6 52-65 
1951/52 ль +11.5 +14.6 75 — 0.6 + 1.1 70 
1952/53 eee + 3.7 + 2.8 46 + 1.2 + 0.6 67 
Sources : Earnings : Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja for Finland and Sociala a For hourly earnings the changes are from November of the first year indi- 


Meddelanden for Sweden. Prices : 


11 October 1954 (TIM/87). 


Timber Price Statistics, FAO/ECE, 


impact from abroad, but, with extraordinarily high 
profits in the export industries and pressure on 
the cost of living coming from higher import prices, 
it was impossible to maintain the policy of wage 
restraint. Early in 1951, the general level of wages 
rose by more than 20 per cent, and a year later a 
second increase of some 15 per cent took place. 


As seen in Table 5, workers in the pulp industry 
scored higher gains than other workers, although in 
Sweden the difference was later reduced through 
somewhat larger wage increases in other industries. 
The effect of the boom on the raw material costs of 
the pulp industry was very pronounced in all three 
countries, but especially in Finland, where only a small 
part of the pulp-wood requirements come from the 
industry’s own forests. Later, when pulp prices in 
1953 fell back to the 1948 level, prices of pulp-wood 
declined much less (see Table 5), and wage rates, of 
course, did not fall. Thus, the cost level in the pulp 
industry became permanently inflated by the 1951 
boom. 


After the severe setback in 1952, Scandinavian 
production and exports recovered in 1953, and т 
1954 pulp production in Sweden exceeded for the first 
time the record level of 1937. Pulp production has 
also increased in Finland and other European coun- 
tries, among them France, and total western European 
production may well have exceeded that of 1953 by 
almost one million tons. At the same time, the position 
of the United States in pulp trade with Europe has 
changed from that ofa net importer to that of a net 
exporter. So far, pulp prices | have remained firm, but 
the situation is rendered precarious by the fact that 


+ Export levies were introduced in Finland and Norway also. 


cated to November of the second. 


North-American producers have become more com- 
petitive. In sharp contrast to what happened in Europe 
the Korean boom did not give rise to an appreciable 
inflation of costs in the American or г Canadian pulp 
industries. 


The Engineering Recession, 1952/53 


The textile slump took place and, in some countries, 
reached its bottom while boom conditions continued 
to prevail in the production of basic commodities and 
of equipment. But about the time when textile pro- 
duction was already nearing its lowest point, in the 
first half of 1952, reports of a decline, or at least of 
a levelling-off, in activity in the engineering industries 
became frequent. 


A glance at Chart 3 shows that this downward 
movement was a general one, affecting a number of 
countries at roughly the same time. Although the 
amplitude of the swing was in most cases smaller than 
in the case of the textile slump, and although. the 
timing of the recession varied somewhat more from 
one country to another, it seems fully justified, as a 
broad characterization, to speak of a recession in 
the western European engineering industries lasting, 


typically, from the middle of 1952 to the middle of 


nd 


1953 and following closely on the textile slump (see 


Chart 4). 


Among the twelve countries for which seasonally 
adjusted index numbers of output in the metal-using 
industries are depicted in Chart 3, there are only 
two, Italy and the Netherlands, which show a conti- 
nuous upward movement throughout 1952 and 1953. 
In both of those countries the preceding increase of 
output in the engineering industry, in the period of 
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Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 
a Employment in metal-using industries, 1950 = 100. 


b Since the second half year (shown by the broken line) was heavily affected 
by strikes the first half of 1950 has been chosen as the base period. 


boom from 1950 to 1951, had been relatively modest 
—of the order of 5 per cent. Western Germany also 
appears to have been in a somewhat exceptional 
position in so far as no actual decline took place, 
but the influence of the general weakening is clear 
enough in the flattening-out, towards the end of 1952 
and in the beginning of 1953, of an otherwise sharply 
and continuously increasing curve of production. 


Production declined in all the other countries, 
although to a rather varying extent, and for periods 
of varying length. In some countries, such as the 
United Kingdom, France and Austria, the period of 
actually declining output, from the peak quarter to 
the quarter of lowest output, was fairly short. In 
other countries, notably Belgium, Sweden and Norway, 
the decline was more protracted. In the last-mentioned 
country the picture is one of a period of fairly constant 
output rather than of actual fall, and by the middle 
of 1954 no clear upturn could yet be seen. 


The extent of the reductions in output, reckoned 
from the peak to the trough was between 5 and 
12 per cent, except in Austria and Finland where 
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the decline was between 15 and 20 per сепё.1 Apart 
from Denmark, Sweden and Finland, the level of 
output remained, even in the lowest quarter, well 
above the average for 1950. 


It would be of assistance in analysing the recession 
if one were to know precisely when the decline in 
demand occurred in various sectors of the engineering 
industries. Statistical data of output do not show 
this. When a change in demand occurs (e.g., a change 
in the rate of flow of new orders) it may take some time 
before this is reflected in a change in production 
decisions of firms; and there is a second time-lag, 
varying according to the kind of machinery being 
made, between a change in decisions and the corre- 
sponding change in the final output which is measured. 
Unfortunately, only scanty data are collected about 
demand changes, not all of which are published. 


1 The comparisons are between the seasonally adjusted 
quarterly averages of monthly index numbers. Of course, 
slightly larger swings would appear if the top and bottom 
months were compared. 

The chart shows a decline of the same order of magnitude 
for France, but the French production index for the engineering 
industries is inadequate and probably exaggerates the downturn 
as well as the subsequent upturn in 1954. 


Table 6 summarizes the available data relevant to the 
present discussion. 

It would seem that there was a rather sudden 
drop in new orders passed for Belgian machinery as 
early as the middle of 1951, and a similar timing is 
suggested by the figures for the stock of orders in 
Sweden. For France, no precise figures are available, 
but evidence points to a fall in orders early in 1952, 
about half-a-year before any decline in production was 
registered. In the United Kingdom, the index for 
machine-tools (the only series which is available apart 
from shipbuilding) shows a marked decline in the 
third quarter of 1951, and again in the middle of 
1952. It must be stressed, however, that in the case 
of machine-tools in the United Kingdom, and prob- 
ably in many other cases in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere, the preceding period of war-scare specula- 
tion and of scramble for supplies for rearmament had 
led to a swelling of order-books (including, probably, 
a good deal of duplication) far beyond the normal 
experience of an ordinary industrial upswing. The 
significance, from the point of view of cyclical analysis, 
of the following drop in incoming orders is corre- 
spondingly impaired. 


Table 6 


VALUE OF INCOMING ORDERS AND STOCK OF ORDERS IN ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


Half-yearly index numbers, average of whole period considered = 100 4 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Coverage 
First Second | First Second First Second First Second First Second 
half half half half half half half half half half 
New orders and deliveries : 
Western Germany .... . Machinery 
Orders Rake eae er Pale 6: За wee og 82 82 109 101 100 105 124 1204 
ЕН о ао ON SARS о ae 7 ae 77 85 102 104 107 109 116 1214 
Вели, о eee: Machinery 
Orders Ul ee ee omy ae ee (04 81 133 116 134 91 92 82 99 1034 
еее с ee Pe a ln ele 82 87 105 110 1091107 100 104 97 1044 
Кое Юла «es Machine-tools 
Orders ВА: F8) BOD, SR ly 154 115 99 79 74 80 100 = 131e 
IDeliveriesa р Е ee Seales. Serato: 


Stock of orders: 


Netherlands (end of period) . 
Sweden (middle of period)> . 
Finland (end of period). . . 


Metal-using industry . : 
Engineering industry с | 108 
Metal using-industry . 


78 83 104 123 116 106 108 99е 


ne a 94 94 98 100 107 110 ae 
112 116 120 ит 100 81 78 76 77 
108 104 98 96 99 94 84 
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Sources: See Appendix В. 


а Т.е., the base is in each case the average for the whole period covered by 
the particular series shown, up to June 1954. 


Ь Figures for the first half refer to the end of February or March; those for 


the second half to the end of August or September. 
¢ Excluding electrical machinery and shipbuilding. 
d July-October. 
е July and August. 
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If any general conclusion can be drawn from the 
somewhat fragmentary information available, it would 
be that the decline in demand for the products of 
the engineering industries occurred_a considerable 
time—about half-a-year—before the final output was 
affected. Apparently, the industries were so well 
equipped with orders that order-books seemed ade- 
quate even after some shortening, and delivery dates 
could return to something nearer normal. 


In contrast with the metal-using industries, the 
textile industries produce not only to meet specific 
orders but also for stocks, especially when producers’ 
plans are largely determined by speculative elements. 
In the textile industries, therefore, the decline in 
demand appeared not only in the form of shortening 
order-books, but also in an accumulation of unsold 
stocks. Hence, the reaction in the form of a cut- 
back in production was likely to follow more quickly 
in textiles than in éngineering. It may be that the 
difference in timing between the recessions, as indi- 
cated by actual output, can be partly explained by 
the above-mentioned difference in time-lag between 
demand changes and output changes. It must be 
remembered, however, that the industries comprised 
under the headings “ Engineering ” or “ Metal-using ” 
are very heterogeneous, and to throw more light on 
this point a separate analysis would need to be made 
for specific branches. 


An attempt is made below to identify some of the 
main factors explaining the extent and timing of the 
engineering recession and to fill out in greater detail 
the course of the recession in individual countries. 


The Impact of Defence Production 


It may appear strange, at first sight, that engineering 
production should decline just in the year 1952. The 
decision to rearm was taken in late 1950; in 1951 
the programmes got under way, and there was an 
immediate and very strong demand for machine-tools. 
It might well have been expected that in 1952 the 
impact of the armament programmes on activity in 
the engineering industries would have been quite 
sufficient to keep the industries going at full capacity 
of equipment and manpower. The figures in Table 7 
are only crude indicators, but they suggest that in 
the United Kingdom and France the big increase in 
the call of defence on the engineering — _industries 
occurred between 1951 and 1952, and that from 1952 


to 1953 hardly _ any “further increase took place in 
any of the major producing countries in the share 
of engineering production devoted to” defence. 


Table 7 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE ON PRODUCTS OF THE 

METAL-USING INDUSTRIES AS A PERCENTAGE 

OF GROSS VALUE а OF OUTPUT IN METAL-USING 
INDUSTRIES 


Rough estimates 


Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 
United Kingdom ... 6 8 1214 1314 
Francs Зы eee 6 Я) 16% 15 
У с eRe ВЕР: 1114 12 13% 13 
INetherlandstes.. в. 1344 11 ии 1414 


@ Free of duplications. 


On the whole, these figures are inconclusive, espe- 
cially since data can be had only by calendar years 
while, as already mentioned, the period of recession 
in engineering production stretched, roughly, from 
the middle of 1952 to the middle of 1953. It does seem, 
however, that in 1952—probably towards the end of 
the year—the share of the output of the engineering 
industries that was destined for defence ceased to 
increase. This was before production to meet Ameri- 
can off-shore orders became of any major importance. 


The mere fact that the rate at which military goods 
were delivered from the industry ceased to increase 
is hardly sufficient to explain that there was a wide- 
spread decline or constancy in the level of activity. 
It is necessary, therefore, to look for a weakening in 
other kinds of demand for the products of the metal- 
using industries. The discussion is confined to the 
two more volatile items : private domestic investment 
in industrial equipment and exports to overseas. 
There may have been other influences originating in 
changes in final consumer demand and non-military 
public expenditure ; but they are difficult to trace and 
are probably small. 


Private Investment 


Annual figures for industrial investment are pre- 
sented in Table 8. As far as possible, figures for 
investment in machinery and equipment in private 
manufacturing industry have been chosen, in order 


1 Estimates of the value of United States off-shore purchases 
are given below : 
Millions of current dollars 


1953 1954 
Country Coverage 1952 Ist 2па Ist 2nd 
half half half half 
United Kingdom . Total value дана 27 40 
—— 
ом is, is) aie Engineering content 40 140 (250) 
А ke) osu es Engineering content — 50 (100) 
Netherlands .. . Total value — 10 10 
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Table 8 


INDICATORS OF THE VOLUME OF GROSS 
INVESTMENT IN EQUIPMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Index numbers—1950 = 100 


Country 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Аа ЕЕ 119 125 106 132 а 

Репа р в 99 98 103 

а о о 100 110 с 

Етапсе о о. NO 80* 80* as 

Western Germany? . . 109 ie 120 131 
111 119 123 в 

ау peer. Зо 111 120 Я 

INetienl ands о 97 93 101 се 

Е 5 об 108 120 126 157 е 

Swedch a tee: 4: 98 82 Wil 85f 

United Kingdom ... 105 100 103 


Note. — The exact nature of the indicator varies from country to country. 
For further details of the original series from which the index numbers are 
derived, see Appendix B. 


@ Second quarter. 
5 Includes repair and maintenance. 


с Investment in 1953 in manufacturing is known to have declined from the 
1952 level. 


d The figures relate to the first half and the second half. 
е Second half. 
Ff Official estimate as of October 1954. 


to get an indicator which is sensitive to changes in 
businessmen’s investment decisions and which reflects, 
as Closely as possible, the impact of changes in invest- 


ment demand оп the engineering industries.1 The rate 
at which industrial building is planned or begun 
(Table 9) is perhaps an even more sensitive indicator 
of current investment demand, though less directly 
relevant for activity in the engineering industry.” 


The general picture shown by the tables is one of 
decline in 1952 and/or 1953, though in some cases only 
slight. With the main exception of the Netherlands, 
the movements in the various countries conform 
broadly to those which have been found for output 
in the engineering industries.* In Italy there was only 
a minor reduction between 1952 and 1953 and in 
western Germany a slowing-down of the rate of 
increase is discernible in 1953. Among the countries 
where investment demand in manufacturing indus- 
tries has been least stable are Sweden, Austria and 
France. 


1 Most often an index of precisely this scope is not available 
and a choice has had to be made between total investment 
in manufacturing industry (including industrial buildings and 
construction) and total investment in machinery and equipment 
(including investment in transport and other non-manufacturing 
industry). 


2 Of course, figures showing applications for industrial 
building licences tend to give an exaggerated impression of 
the amplitude of swings in actual building activity. This is, 
however, an advantage rather than a drawback from the point 
of view of the present discussion which aims at pointing out 
the direction of the movements at different times, rather than 
at measuring the relative importance of each factor. 


3 The causal significance of this conformity is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that the index of output in the engineering 
industries is often one of the main elements for estimating 
fixed investment in manufacturing industry. 


Table 9 
INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AUTHORIZED OR BEGUN 


1950 = 100 Не 
Country Series = 
1951 1952 1953 Jan.-Sept. 1954 
Denti: kaa ee Building аще een 117 
Binlandsnspayvrr tats Buildings under construction (end of June) 935 
incite 5 ae See О (а оо ово 122) 
Western Germany NMian-hOUES К оо ni nr 103 
INetherlands meee iBuilding7authorizedy seen 156 
Sweden" een 5 Ap plications) received mami antennae 244 с 
Switzerland see Projects;approved ее 119 
ened kincdon eer Building Started? во ae 109 
Втоесларргоуса man mer Е 184 


Sources: See Appendix B. 


NOTE. — The exact coverage of the series varies from country to country. 
For details concerning the original data from which the index numbers have 
been derived, see Appendix B. 


а For 1951-1953, June 1951=100. 


b June 1954 (June 1953=100). Applications in the first half of 1954 were 
22 per cent higher than a year earlier. 


с October 1953-September 1954 (October 1952-September 1953 =100). 
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If the question is asked why private investment in 
industrial equipment tended to decline in 1952/53, 
the simple answer is that it was a reaction after the 
preceding boom, during which there had been a 
general tendency to hasten the execution of economic 
plans. In 1951, when industrialists were faced with the 
prospects of increasing prices and long delivery 
periods, they were inclined to order at once machinery 
and other equipment the purchase of which would 
otherwise have been stretched over the following one or 
two years. It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
should be some signs of saturation in 1952 and 1953. 
In addition to this more general explanation there were, 
of course, the effects of sterner monetary policies 
introduced in several countries in 1951 in order to 
combat inflation and protect the balance of payments. 


Exports to Overseas 


The changes in western European exports to 
overseas are an important element in the explanation 
of the recession in the engineering industries, although 
they are by no means to be considered as an indepen- 
dent, exogenous cause. They are, in fact, part and 
parcel of the process set in motion by the Korean war. 

In Chart 5 an attempt is made to illustrate the course 
of events in a broad and simplified picture. The conti- 
nuous line (A) shows the “ capacity to import ” of the 


primary producing countries overseas 1—that is to 
say, the volume of imports which the export proceeds 
of the overseas countries will buy, taking into account 
the changing level of prices of European export 
goods.2 This curve, of course, turns steeply upwards 
during the Korean price boom, only to fall back again 
during 1951 as the joint effect of the collapse of raw- 
material prices and gradually increasing European 
export prices. The other curves show the movements 
in the volume of actual imports of overseas countries 
from Europe (B) and from Europe and the United 
States together (C). 


It appears that the actual volume of imports into 
overseas countries increased far less steeply, and 
reached its highest point later, than the purchasing 
power of their exports. Thus, during most of 1951, 
when the real value, in terms of import goods, of the 
overseas countries’ export proceeds was already 
declining sharply, due to the fall in raw-material prices, 
European export industries were still enjoying the 
stimulating effect of the price boom of the period 
immediately after Korea. The setback, in the form 


1 The dollar countries of Latin America are not included, 
since their foreign trade is governed by very different factors. 


2 In short, the current value, quarter by quarter, of exports 
from overseas, deflated by a weighted average index of European 
export prices. The data for Chart 5 were derived from 
Appendix Table XXIII. 


Chart 5 
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A Purchasing power, in terms of import goods, of total exports of overseas non-dollar countries. 
в —— Volume of total imports of overseas non-dollar countries from western Europe. 
C-<------ Volume of total imports of overseas non-dollar countries from western Europe and the United States. 


Sources and methods: Appendix Tables XXIII, XLVIII; for methods of calculation, see Appendix B. 
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of reduced sales to overseas, came later, beginning 
at the end of 1951 and reaching the lowest point at the 
end of 1952. 


The delay in the response of overseas imports to 
higher export earnings may be explained partly by the 
time it takes for import policies to be adapted to the 
new conditions of abundance of foreign exchange 1 
and partly by supply difficulties for capital goods in 
European exporting countries, a matter which at the 
time gave rise to much complaint by overseas countries. 


Intra-European Trade 


Since the engineering recession occurred in most 
countries of western Europe, and at about the same 
time, there would seem to be some danger of circular 
reasoning in adducing as an independent explanatory 
factor changes in intra-European trade, however 
important such changes may be for explaining the 
particular impact of the recession on individual 
countries. But this would be to overlook the fact that 
precisely the years here considered saw an important 
and—from the point of view of the present problem— 
autonomous event in intra-European trade—namely, 
the return of western Germany as a major exporting 
country. This was a much delayed adjustment after 
the wartime and post-war dislocation of trade, which 
was working itself through in any case during these 
years, regardless of temporary ups and downs in 
general business conditions. In view of the magnitudes 
involved, and the fact that engineering products weigh 
very heavily in western German exports, this could 
not fail to have an appreciable effect on the market 
situation for the engineering industries in several 
western European countries. 


Table 10 shows the volume of imports of products 
of the metal-using industries into eight western Euro- 
pean countries from western Germany and from other 
countries of western Europe. From 1950 to 1951, 
during the general expansion of intra-European trade 
engendered by the Korean boom, the increase of 
western German exports went hand-in-hand with an 
increase in exports from other European countries of 
very nearly the same absolute magnitude. From 1951 
to 1952, western German exports continued to increase 
by about the same absolute amount, but this time sales 
on European markets from the other western European 
exporting countries remained unchanged. These 
figures strongly suggest that the recession in engi- 
neering production in 1952 in some countries was partly 

1 The typical situation in overseas countries at the time the 
export boom set in was one of excess demand for imports and, 
correspondingly, strict import licensing. Hence, the delay in 
the response of imports could not be explained by the time it 


takes for higher export earnings to reach individual income 
earners and raise their demand for import goods. 


Table 10 


IMPORTS INTO EIGHT¢ WESTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES OF PRODUCTS OF THE METAL- 
USING INDUSTRIES 


Million dollars at 1950 prices 


i 


1950 1951 1952 1953 19546 
Imports from: 
Western Germany... 240 391 540 636 704 
Other western European 
COUDtTIES) sucht ete 966 1094 1098 1220 1280 


Total western Europec . 1206 1485 1638 1856 1984 


Per cent from western 
Gave 5 5 og oo @ 20 26 33 34 35 


Sources : Commodity Trade Statistics, United Nations, and national trade 
statistics. 


Nore. — Values relate to section 7 of the S.LT.C. They have been 
converted into 1950 prices by applying officially published unit value or 
wholesale price indices. 


@ United Kingdom, France, Belgium-Luxembourg, Netherlands, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway. 


6 First six months at annual rate. 


с The figures for “ Total western Europe” have been derived by deducting 
imports from the United States from total imports into the eight countries. 
It has thus been assumed that imports of the commodities considered from 
countries outside western Europe and the United States are negligible. 


due to the special factor of a greatly increased flow of 
products from the western German industry into 
European markets. Several smaller European coun- 
tries were affected mainly through competition with 
their home-market industries, and some of the major 
exporting countries, notably the United Kingdom, 
suffered in their export markets. 


The German export boom continued beyond 1952 
at a rapid, although somewhat reduced, rate. It 
appears from Table 11 that at the same time British 
exports of engineering goods remained almost con- 
stant. It is also seen that over the last couple of years 
it is mainly the group of electrical machinery and 
apparatus which accounts for the rise in western 
German exports. Le 


The Impact on Individual Countries 


The way in which the various countries were 
affected by the recession in the engineering industries 
was, of course, dependent largely on the importance of 
engineering products in their import and export trade. 
In Chart 6 the volumes of production, imports and 
exports of engineering products have been expressed 
in comparable terms so that the relative importance 
of exports in total production and of imports in 
total supplies to the home market can be directly read 


Table 11 


EXPORTS OF ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
(EXCLUDING TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT) 
FROM WESTERN GERMANY 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Millions of dollars at 1950 prices 


1950 1952 19544 
Total from: 
Westernatrermany. пак 355 890 1070 
United Kingdom ...... 15220 ee 3301290 
of which : 
Electrical machinery and 
apparatus: 
from Western Germany . 42 200 325 


from the United Kingdom 385 400 390 


° Sources: Board of Trade Journal and Der Aussenhandel der Bundes- 
republik, Teil 1. 


@ Estimate based on first nine months. 


ой. Although the margin of error is considerable, 
the chart brings out both the main differences in the 
structural relationships and the movements over the 
years from 1950 to 1954. 


Some of the information contained in the chart is 
summarized in Table 12 in order to give a condensed 
picture of the impact on the various countries of the 
recent vicissitudes in production and trade of engineer- 
ing products. In that table the situation in 1951, when 
engineering production was generally at its post- 
Korean peak, is compared with that of 1954 (estimated 
on the basis of the first nine months) when, after the 
recession, a high level of activity had again been 
reached in most countries. 


1 For a similar presentation, including information for 1938, 
1948 and 1951, see Economic Survey of Europe since the War, 
page 200. 


Chart 6 
PRODUCTION, TRADE AND SUPPLY а OF ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


Height of columns = Production (1951 = 100) 


Exports 


El Production for home market 


1950 51 525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 1950 51 5253 54 1950 51 52 53 54 
Western Netherlands Italy United France Norway Denmark Belgium Sweden 
Germany Kingdom 


| Height of columns = Total supply (1951 = 100) 


Imports 


С] Production for home market 
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1950 51 525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 195051525354 1950 51 525354 — 1950 51 52 53 54 
Western Netherlands Italy United France Norway Denmark Belgium Sweden 
Germany Kingdom 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


а Total supply equals production plus net imports. Data for 1954 are based on information for first nine months. 


Table 12 


ice 


PRODUCTION, TRADE AND SUPPLIES OF PRODUCTS 


OF THE METAL-USING INDUSTRIES 


Changes in volume from 1951 to 1954 4 as percentage of production т 1951 


Figures т brackets exclude passenger cars 


ee 


is the base year for the 
present comparison, whilst 
in most other countries 
it happened earlier. Several 
factors can be adduced 
to explain this growth of 
demand. First, the recent 
years have been a period 


Supply мы к 

Country Production Imports Exports (apparent of considerable expansion 
consumption) 2 and modernization of the 

road transport equipment 

Western Germany... . 38>> 2% 2414, 16 of Italy. The number of 
Netherlands. ..... . 32, 20 (17) 26 26 ПОРНО В 
Talent wee Par 29 (24) 8 —1 38 which had lagged much 
behind the standards at- 

United Kingdom 12 0) ore = 12 (9) tained by other western 
A eae ae chalet к. Вы European countries, has 
Norway ee aa 4 87 (78) 88 (79) made big strides. At the 
Denmark Е. 9 36 (18) 47 (30) same time, ingenious deve- 
lopments in the production 

ES Ee ао = и В 19 of light motor-cycles and 
Syedcn варю —6 7% (3) 1% = (4p о Have inet the 


Source: See Appendix B. 
а Estimates based on information for first nine months. 


This comparison shows some striking divergencies. 
There are only two countries, the Netherlands and 
western Germany, which, over the period of three 
years considered, have increased their exports signifi- 
cantly, and these are also the two countries which 
show the largest increase in production. The expansion 
of western German exports has already been 
mentioned. In the Netherlands, domestic and foreign 
demand for the products of the metal-using industries 
has even been big enough to allow a considerable 
expansion of imports as well as of production. The 
background to the particularly favourable develop- 
ment of Dutch exports is mainly to be found in 
relatively low export prices, made possible by the 
rather stern wage policy pursued up to the beginning 
of 1954. 


Among the other countries, none of which has 
been able to increase its volume of exports signifi- 
cantly, Italy stands out as the only one in which the 
domestic market has been able to absorb a consider- 
able increase in production, hardly smaller. in 
proportion than that registered by the Netherlands, 
and, at the same time, an increase in the volume of 
imports corresponding to no less than 8 per cent of 
the volume of domestic production in 1951. 


The increase in the Italian engineering production 
is remarkable even if it is remembered that the upturn 
in Italy began only towards the end of 1951, which 


Ь Production + imports — exports. 


potential demand in a 
country which for several 
reasons (modest income 
levels, the scattered settle- 
ment of the population, and favourable climatic 
conditions) is particularly inclined towards this means 
of transport. Another factor was the policy of land 
reform and of agricultural improvement, which gave 
a lift to the production of tractors and other agricul- 
tural machinery. Furthermore, land reclamation 
works, together with the basic investments by the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, and the drive for construction 
of dwellings, stimulated the demand for many kinds 
of equipment and accessories. Finally, the discovery 
of natural gas in the Italian sub-soil has been an 
important dynamic factor. In the years here con- 
sidered, the natural gas industry drilled about 
350,000 metres of wells, and laid about 3,000 kilometres 
of pipe-lines, all of which must have indirectly pro- 
duced a substantial demand for engineering products. 


Nevertheless, two major negative features of the 
Italian economy remain. Опе isthe difficult balance- 
of-payments situation. It was seen, in the discussion 
of the textile slump, that Italian exports of textiles 
have not risen or have even declined in recent years, 
and it appears from Table 12 that the situation is no 
better as regards exports of engineering products. 
The other main difficulty is that the increase in the 
output of engineering industry has been accompanied 
by an increase in employment of no more than 5 
per cent and there still remains idle ‹ capacity both in 


terms of plant and in terms of labour. The total 


number of registered unemployed has hardly changed 
over the period here considered. 


The increase in output from 1951 to 1954 in the 
United Kingdom and France has been rather modest, 
at least in comparison with the three countries just 
mentioned. In France it is negligible if passenger cars 
are left out of account. A direct comparison of the 
achievements of these two countries is, however, 
somewhat misleading : the availability of manpower 
sets rather narrow limits to the rate at which the 
British engineering industries can expand even under 
the most favourable demand conditions, once existing 
capacity is fully utilized. French industry is not 
faced with any such limitation. 


In Norway and Denmark, the next two countries 
shown in the table, the increase in production has 
also been small, but in contrast to the United Kingdom 
and France the domestic markets for engineering 
products have expanded considerably and the relative 
constancy of production is largely to be accounted 
for by competition from imports. This remains true, 
even if passenger cars are left out of account. 


Finally, there are two countries, Belgium and 
Sweden, where output in the engineering industries 
in 1954 was even lower than it had been in 1951. 
In Belgium (as in Norway and Denmark) an expanding 
domestic market has increasingly been supplied by 
imports, not least from the Netherlands. Thus, the 
Belgian experience can be partly seen as the reverse 
of the Netherlands expansion. In Sweden, there would 
appear to have been no increase in total supplies, and 
even a decline, if the imports of passenger cars which 
have recently increased heavily are left out of the 
comparison. The rapid increase in Swedish exports 
of engineering products in the years prior to 1951 
seems to have come to a halt and this may partly be 
seen as a result of the particularly severe inflation of 
_ the cost level which, in its turn, was largely the out- 
come of the pulp export boom described earlier in 
this chapter. On the other hand, Sweden is in a 
position not unlike that of the United Kingdom. The 
increase in output during 1954 (not fully reflected in 
the table) rapidly led to a situation where scarcity 
of manpower hindered the full utilization of such 
reserves of capacity as still existed. 


Finland (which cannot be shown in Chart 6 or 
Table 12) is faced with the problem of finding outlets 
for an engineering industry which had been greatly 
expanded to meet the requirements, first of war, and 
later of war indemnities. The crisis expected after the 
indemnity deliveries came to an end turned out to be 
rather mild since commercial exports to the U.S.S.R. 


1 See also Chapter 7. 
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increased so as to fill the gap, and in the first half of 
1954 production in the engineering industry again 
reached and surpassed the 1951 level.? 


The Steel and Coal Recession, 1953/54 


It was a remarkable feature of the engineering 
recession that it was not accompanied by a decline in 
steel production. Throughout 1952, when the recession 
was, on the whole, most pronounced, steel production 
in western Europe increased at a rapid rate and it 
continued to do so until some time in the first half of 
1953. During the next twelve months or so, however, 


2 Finnish exports of products of the metal-using industries 
have moved as follows (billion marks at current prices) : 
1952 1953 1954 


To the U.S.S.R. : 
Commerciale...) 7.9 17.0 са. 18 
ЮУ, 5 5 0 6 = the) — — 
To other соипиез... 2.6 3.7 
Е оо 18.0 20.7 


Chart 7 


OUTPUT OF CRUDE STEEL IN SIX WESTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1950 TO 1954 


Index numbers—1951 = 100 
Semi-logarithmic scale 
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Sources: Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Statistics for Europe, Economic 
Commission for Europe, Geneva. 


a Including the Saar. 


Chart 8 


OUTPUT AND SUPPLY OF STEEL 
AND PRODUCTION IN METAL-USING 
INDUSTRIES 


Percentage change from corresponding quarter of the 
; previous year 


Semi-logarithmic scale 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


SWEDEN 


1951 1952 1953 1954 


— — — Output of crude steel 

samen eenne Production in metal-using industries 
Supply of steel (Production of crude steel plus net 
imports of steel in crude equivalent). 


Sources: Table IV; Quarterly Bulletin of Steel Statistics for Europe, 
Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva; Bulletin Statistique, Communauté 
européenne du Charbon et de 1|’Acier. 


Note. — Conversion factors used to express steel in crude equivalent 
are: 1,20 for semi-finished steel, 1.46 for flat products, 1.35 for railway material 
and 1.29 for other products covered by the Community Treaty. 


а Including the Saar. 


at a time when the steel-consuming industries appeared 
to be again on the upturn, steel production in the 
Continental countries of western Europe suffered a 
decline, more general and more pronounced than that 
of 1949. As seen in Chart 7, the decline lasted until 
the spring of 1954. 


This timing of the decline in steel production is 
perplexing, at first sight, and calls for an explanation. 
It is not possible, in the absence of adequate statistics 
of actual steel consumption and of producers’, 
merchants’ and especially steel consumers’ stocks to 
give a fully conclusive analysis of the causes of the 
downturn. The main elements stand out clearly 
enough, however. 


Some of the relevant data are brought together in 
Chart 8, which shows annual rates of increase for 
three series: steel production, supplies of steel to the 
home market (i.e., production plus net imports, ог 
less net exports) and, finally, the volume of production 
in the metal-using industries. This last series has been 
chosen, in the absence of more precise information, as 
a crude indicator of actual steel consumption. 


The important thing to note is the rather pronounced 
swing in apparent consumption, as compared with the 
smaller movement in steel production and the even 
smaller movements in the indicator which has here 
been taken to represent actual steel consumption. 
There is thus at least prima facie evidence of a tendency 
for steel stocks, whether with producers or with 
merchants and steel consumers, to increase in 1952 
and to decline again-in the following period when steel 
output was also declining.” 

It would seem, then, that the movements in steel 
production in the last few years are not to be primarily 


explained by changes in steel consumption. Specu- 
lative forces, pertaining specifically to the steel market, 
appear, in fact, to have been at work. In the steel- 
producing countries on the Continent the prospect 


1 Jt must be noted that the data represented by the curves 
are not the actual indices of production, apparent consumption 
and actual consumption of steel, but the percentage increase 
or decrease of these indices in relation to the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. Thus, a fall in the curve, for 
instance, of steel production, indicates a decline in the annual 
rate of increase, and only if the curve goes below the zero line 
is there an actual decline in the volume of output as compared 
with its level a year earlier. 


In the case of France, the index of production in the metal- 
using industries is not shown. It is largely based on steel 
deliveries to the steel-consuming industries and therefore could 
not without circular reasoning be used as even a rough indicator 
of actual, as opposed to apparent, consumption. 


2 Strictly speaking, a discrepancy between the two curves 
of apparent and actual consumption indicates only the direction 
of changes in stock formation. When the curve of apparent 
consumption is above that of actual consumption either an 
increase in the rate at which stocks increase, or a decrease 
of the rate at which they are diminished is indicated. 


of the opening of the Common Market for steel under 
the European Coal and Steel Community may possibly 
have stimulated production in 1952 and the beginning 
of 1953, because producers wanted to enter the 
Common Market with as high a share of the Com- 
munity’s total production as possible. British steel 
producers, of course, had no such motive to produce 
beyond current sales, пог would this have been possible 
since the situation in the United Kingdom continued 
throughout 1952 to be one of steel shortage. On the 
other hand, it seems that stocks of steel in the consum- 
ing industries increased because those branches of the 
steel-using industries which were affected by the 
recession nevertheless hoarded steel in anticipation of 
future shortage.! 


In any case, it would seem that steel producers in the 
Continental countries were well stocked-up when the 
Common Market was opened in May 1953. In the 
following period, a speculative attitude motivating 
a reduction of stocks seems to have developed, this 
time on the part of steel merchants and steel-consuming 
industries which tended to hold back their purchases 
in view of the uncertainties about the development 
of steel prices in the Common Market. In addition, 
the American recession, which began about the middle 
of 1953, may have contributed to the cautious attitude 
of steel purchasers. Since this tendency for merchants 
and steel consumers to reduce their stocks of steel 
came at a time when the steel producers were well 
stocked, it is understandable that the effect on pro- 
duction was rather pronounced. 


The cut-back in steel production was sharpest in 


the countries dependent on exports, France (including 
the Saar) and Belgium-Luxembourg. Conversely, in 
Sweden, western Germany and the United Kingdom 
the weakening of steel demand led to a considerable 
reduction of imports; even so, the decline of produc- 
tion was substantial in western Germany. In Italy the 
cut-back in production was moderate and in the 
Netherlands production scarcely declined. Both of 
these countries are in process of expanding their steel 


output for the home market. 


It may be concluded, if only tentatively, that the 
steel recession was essentially a process of inventory 
adjustment, connected inter alia with the advent of the 
Common Market. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
it was short-lived. There are obvious limits to a 


1 Incidentally, this tendency for steel-consuming industries, 
checked by lack of demand, to accumulate steel, tended to 
aggravate the engineering recession, since _the branches of 
heavy industry in which demand was sufficient were thereby 
prevented from expanding production to the extent which 
would otherwise have been possible. See Dudley Seers “‘The 
Summer Recession in 1952 ”, in Bullerin of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics, 1953, Nos. 2 and 3, page 96. 
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process of de-stocking, and as, in the first half of 1954, 
production in the steel-consuming industries tended to 
increase even more than in the latter half of 1953 and 
the threat of a more serious American recession seemed 
to be passing, the time had come for a new upturn in 
steel demand. In the late spring of 1954 orders received 
by the steel mills increased conspicuously and in the 
third quarter of the year steel production in the Com- 
munity countries had already reached a level 23 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1953 
and also considerably higher than the previous peak 
of 1952. 


The uncertainties about price developments after 
the opening of the Common Market for coal and steel 
also influenced the continental markets for coal which 
showed signs of weakening at about the same time as 
the cut-back in steel production took place. Coal 
consumers held back on their purchases and pithead 
stocks, though largely of low quality, accumulated in 
France and Belgium. The slack demand for steel also 
directly influenced the coal market through declining 
demand for coke, of which considerable stocks accu- 
mulated in western Germany.? 


The recession in coal was somewhat more prolonged 
than that of steel and it was not before the late 
summer months of 1954 that signs of a revival became 
apparent. In the following months, however, the 
situation changed as completely as had that of steel, 
and at the end of 1954 there were even some fears 
that a period of renewed coal shortage might lie ahead. 


The Expanding Market for Durable Consumer Goods 


One of the notable features of the present upswing 
in western Europe is the great increase in purchases of 
durable consumer goods. The expansion of the 
western European motor-car industry was largely 
destined for European markets, and concurrently 
there has been a growing sale of furniture, electrical 
appliances and other durable household goods, which, 
when added to the increase in purchases of motor- 
cars, constitutes a veritable wave of consumer-buying. 
Much of this expanding demand has been financed 
by means of consumer credit—especially instalment 
credit—and some Governments have taken steps to 
make such credit available more freely and on easier 


terms. 

The present demand for durable consumer goods 
needs to be seen in its historical perspective. Durable 
goods are generally regarded as luxuries, both by 


2 An increased supply of water-power, due in part to favour- 
able weather conditions, and the continuing shift of consumption 
from coal to oil probably also contributed to weaken demand 
for coal, 


= 1) 


Table 13 


DISPOSABLE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ON DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 
AT CONSTANT PRICES 


Index numbers — 1950 = 100 and expenditure as per cent of income 


pees) ROT) 6 et а Е 


1947 
France 
Disposable income—Index .... . 85 
Durable consumer goods—Index . . 78 
— As per cent of income ..... . 7.8 
Western Germany 
Total personal expenditure—Index 
Durable consumer goods—Index 
— As per cent of total expenditure . . 
Netherlands 
Disposable income—Index ..... 
Durable consumer goods—Index 
— As per cent of income ...... 
Sweden 
Disposable income—Index .... . 84 
Durable consumer goods—Index . . 83 
— As per cent of income ...... 119 
United Kingdom 
Disposable income—Index .... . 97 
Durable consumer goods—Index . . 81 
— As рег cent of income ...... Йа 


Sources: See Appendix В. 


Note. — The coverage of the durable consumer goods item varies from 
one country to another. In Sweden and the United Kingdom it includes 


individual consumers and by Governments. 
first few years after the war the demand for consumer 
goods was concentrated on goods. of prime necessity— 
first. food, and later textiles. In some countries this 
was because real disposable incomes of individuals 
were low : in others, although there existed a large 
pent-up demand for durable goods—especially for 
cars, domestic electric appliances and furniture— 
Governments deliberately limited the home supply 
of such goods either by restricting imports or by giving 
priority to exports. 


By the year 1950, the essential requirements of food 
and clothing were bein g met in most western European 
countries and the prospect. opened of “meeting the 
long- deferred demand for durables. But the period of 
re-armament intervened to postponé for another 
couple of years any large expansion in the sales of this 
group of consumer goods. The forms in which this 
happened varied. In the United Kingdom, the supply 


In the_ 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


88 95 100 103 105 109 
88 92 100 110 124 129 
8.5 8.2 8.4 9.0 я 10.0 
80а 90 100 108 117 128 
62 а 78 100 113 119 136 
9.6 а 10.6 тЫ) 12.8 22 13.0 
95 98 100 101 101 115 
97 100 96 86 91 
10.4 LOD 10.0 9.0 8.3 
92 96 100 100 107 110 
84 83 100 103 De, 103 
INEM 10.4 Ze WS Tile м7.) 
96 98 100. 100 103 108 
77 90 100 - 98 96 113 
7.0 7.9 8.7 8.5 8.1 Out 


the cost of running cars as well as purchasing them. In western Germany 
it includes all personal expenditure on travel and communication services. 


@ Second half of year at annual rate. 


of durables for the home market, notably cars, was 
directly restricted by the diversion of scarce materials 
to armaments production. In other countries, the 
stringency of this period appeared primarily in the 
form of import restrictions or increased taxation on 
luxury goods. In countries where no such direct 
limitations on the sales of consumer durables were 
imposed, the simple fact that the purchasing power of 
personal income (after tax) failed to increase signi- 
ficantly or even declined was sufficient to prevent any 
great increase in the sales of consumer durables. 


By the beginning of 1953, however, the volume of 
sales of durable goods had begun to increase, and it 
continued to rise with considerable speed through the 
second half of 1953 and the first three quarters of 1954. 


These developments, up to 1953, can be studied in 
Table 13. The table provides, where possible, index 
numbers of disposable income—i.e., income after tax— 
and of expenditure on durable goods, both expressed 


in constant prices. It will be seen that in three countries 
—France, western Germany and the United Kingdom 
—the ‘volume of expenditure on durable goods has 
tended to increase more rapidly than real disposable 
income. Although this relationship has by no means 
been purely the result of consumer response in a free 
market, it is consistent with the view stated above that 
durable goods are “luxury” items.1 The trend of 
consumer expenditure on durable goods is likely to 
show a similar pattern in all countries over the long 
run, It is true that the data for Sweden and the 
Netherlands have not recently followed the rule: 
but in both cases the pattern of consumer demand has 
been much influenced by Government intervention, 
and in both countries there has been a considerable 
increase in expenditure on durable goods in 1954. 


The data on expenditure on durable consumer 
goods used in Table 13 are differently defined in the 
different countries and cannot be directly compared 
between countries. They have this much in common, 
however, that they embrace, so far as possible, all the 
major types of consumer durable goods. For a study 
of more recent developments in purchases of durable 


1 1 formal terms, “luxury ” goods are usually defined as 
those with an income elasticity of demand greater than unity. 
Goods with an income elasticity of less than unity are considered 
to be “ necessaries ”. 


goods it is generally not possible to cover the whole 
field with a single index and the various groups of 
goods must be considered separately. Some data are 
available on sales, or on changes in che stock, of cars 
and motor-cycles for most western European countries. 
The available indicators of changes in the sales of 
these goods are given in Tables 14 and 15. 


The changes in the volume of sales of cars and 
motor-cycles over the years 1950 to 1954 have been 
very great and have shown wide fluctuations from 
year to year. Moreover, the index numbers for 
different countries are widely scattered, but it is 
apparent that sales of cars in the latter half of 1953 
and the first half of 1954 have been increasing much 
more rapidly than previously. The weighted average 
for car sales varies little from 1951 to the first half of 
1953—suggesting a fairly steady rate of increase in 
car sales in western Europe, from 1950 to 1952, of 
10 per cent or more per annum. In 1953, however, 
the index of annual change increased sharply and the 
higher rate of increase was maintained in 1954. 


By contrast with the market for motor-cars, the _ 
market for motor cycles and scooters appears to have 
been growing most rapidly in 1951 and 1952 and less 
rapidly since then. This timing, surprising at first 
sight, may be explained by the particular element of 
cheapness and novelty in these goods. 


Table 14 
INDICATORS OF SALES OF NEW PASSENGER CARS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Index numbers — corresponding period of preceding year = 100 


Number of 
assenger cars per 
ie dod rhe ar 4 
inhabitants in 1950 
ИИ ое Seen Ge ИИС 7 
ЕТ о А о ОЕ 28 
асе". ИА. а. 36 
Western Germany ....... 13 
а Seer eee Lee 31 
ПИ о до ю ОЕ 7 
INDEWAY. ее М... 20 
Sweden’. She. Е. > м. 36 
Switzerland 08.0%. 9 4Me. ss 31 
United Kingdom ....... 47с 


Meanrorabovedr . tks о м. сое. 


Note. — The data relate to production plus imports minus exports in the 
four major producing countries, net imports in Norway, first-time licensing of 
passenger cars in Austria and Denmark, volume of consumers purchases of 
cars in Sweden and the value of car sales in Switzerland. For this last country, 
averages of monthly indices based on the corresponding month of preceding 
year were used. 


1953 1954 

в eo First Second} First July- 

half half half Sept. 

128 112 115 127 205 2224 

94 200 339 213 160 13845 

135 127 101 98 113 120 
118 113 109 117 133 107 
88 80 92 144 156 146 
118 99 119 126 136 132 
227 225 98 98 117 176 

111 85 159 136 146 167а 

113 90 110 114 128 102а 
89 127 282 176 152 110 
115 142 123 137 121 


а July-October. 

Ь Based on net imports. 

с Great Britain only. 

d Approximately weighted according to relative sales. 
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The reasons, both on the demand and on the supply 
side, for the widespread and, thus far, persistent boom 
in sales of durable goods appear clearly enough from 
what has already been said. On the demand side, 
the principal factor is the rise in the level of real 
income. Since basic demands for food and clothing 
are reasonably well satisfied—given the present 
distribution of income—a fairly large proportion 
of the extra income is now used to buy durable goods. 
It can be seen in Table 16 that the volume of consump- 
tion of food and clothing, although generally rising 
In 1953 and 1954, expanded less than that of household 
goods. 


On the supply side, western European car production 
capacity is now considerably larger than it was a couple 
of years ago, not only within the motor-car factories 
themselves but also in the industries supplying neces- 
sary materials such as steel. The same is true of some 
of the other industries producing durable consumer 
goods, especially the electrical appliance industry. 
In the United Kingdom, also, the pressure to export 
these goods overseas has relaxed in the past two years, 
partly because of a slackened demand from overseas 
countries and partly because of the improvement 
in the British payments position. Finally, new tech- 
nical developments have been important, not only for 


motor cycles and scooters, as just mentioned, but also 
in creating new types of small cars, television sets, 
washing-machines and other household appliances. 


A special circumstance which has encouraged and 
sustained the rising demand for durable goods has 
been the rapid development of consumer credit. In 
some countries there had been Government controls 
on instalment credit facilities, designed to check 
instalment buying. But in 1953 and 1954 there has 
been a very large increase in instalment buying in 
several western European countries. In some, this 
has merely represented the taking up of facilities 
already existing; in others the Government has taken 
steps to relax controls—as in the United Kingdom— 
or to set up special institutions to finance instalment 
credit at cheap rates—as recently in Егапсе.1 


With the wider use of instalment buying, a poten- 
tially important instrument for anti-cyclical policy 
becomes available to western European Governments, 


through which they can influence total personal 
savings. Where an important part of consumer pur- 
chases is in the form of instalment buying, total 


1J—n Denmark, on the other hand, the recent balance-of- 
payments strain led to the imposition of restrictions on instal- 
ment purchases. 


Table 15 


INDICATORS OF SALES OF NEW MOTOR CYCLES AND MOTOR SCOOTERS 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Index numbers — corresponding period of preceding year = 100 


Number of 


motor cycles, 1953 1954 
motor scooters 
Country and cycles with 1951 1952 
Ве и First Second! First  July- 
ou h 
inhabitants in 1950 at ee Я 
Austria, £43 о. 40d. 20 231 230 119 1184 
Берта яв, и. Е: 11 362 460 186 
Krance!. , (apse. A ees. 52 105 126 126 115 
Western Germany aunt le) eee: 196 119 75 82 76 


Ireland: «ве. |. 92. 9 


яз fe о + Sheek oe 


Note. — The data relate to production plus imports minus exports in the 
four major producing countries, and first-time registration of new vehicles in 
Austria, Denmark, Ireland and Switzerland. In this last country the figures 
are derived from information on new registrations during twelve months 
ending September. Wherever possible, the indices exclude cycles with auxi- 
liary engines. 
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@ July-October. 

6 Excluding cycles with auxiliary engines. 

с Great Britain only. 

d Approximately weighted according to relative sales, 


CHANGES IN THE VOLUME OF CONSUMPTION OF FOOD, CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
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Table 16 


IN SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Index numbers—corresponding period of previous year = 100 


Food Clothing Household goods 
Country January- January- January- January- January- January- 
September September September September September September 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
ear ek | a ee et Glee Lent cceelend eal ape ie 
PRUIS(tIALE вере Ween 10 202994 113 108 111 106 
ИТ о о и аи 4: 98 99 
ева te) wee. Со 105 102 105 103 a ar 
Western Germany, st sect cin 109 108 109 103 115 112 
irethenlandsw о pe ne hc 103 105 104 111 106 109 
Sweden creche eg о. МУН 102 102 101 98 97 107 
Switzerland ME sas Rane Bae ВСЕХ 101 103 106 105 an ie 
Wnited Kingdom? oo niet. a - 105 103 103 105 112 107 


Source : Table XXI, Maandstatistiek van de binnenlandse, het verbruik en 
& A ail (Netherlands) and Meddelande fran Socialstyrelsens Utredningsbyra 
weden). 


personal savings is the balance between positive 
savings by some people and dissaving of which part 
is incurred by those engaged in instalment buying. 
Experience suggests that it is relatively easy—for 
instance by varying the conditions of instalment 
buying—to influence the latter magnitude (the dis- 
saving) while it is notoriously difficult to promote 
positive personal savings, for instance through savings 
campaigns or variations of interest rates.+ 


For some countries, the recent expansion of the 
market for durable consumer goods has necessarily 
entailed larger imports from other European countries 
or from the United States. For others, especially 
those which have large automobile industries of their 
own, the expansion could take place on the basis of 
home production, including the production of most 
of the raw materials, and thus did not affect the 
balance-of-payments position, except in so far as 
home markets were supplied at the expense of exports. 
Both groups of countries had this in common, however, 
that the expansion of the durable goods sector took 
place with very little increase in the imports of primary 
goods fr. Sei 


This may have contributed somewhat to enabling the 


ne 


1 One of the reasons why the Korean inflation was so mild 
in the United States in comparison with most western European 
countries was undoubtedly that there was large scope for raising 
net personal savings through restrictions on consumer credit. 


2 A similar trend is found in the chemical] industries, which 
have shown a most vigorous expansion in recent years, based 
largely on the invention of artificial materials which are substi- 
tutes for natural materials traditionally supplied by overseas 
countries. 


Note.— The expenditure groups may differ slightly in definition from 
country to country. Details for each group and country are shown in Table XXI. 


present expansion in production and income to occur 
without adverse repercussions on the balance of 
payments of western European countries, and in this 
sense it could be welcomed as a favourable implication 
of present trends in consumer demand. But, from a 
wider point of view, it appears as one more indication 
that the long-term trend of demand in Europe and the 
United States—towards services and durable consu- 
mer goods—is to make the economically richer part 


of the world less dependent on imports from the 


poorer part. 


Some Implications for the Future 


The developments in western European production 
in the period since the outbreak of the Korean war 
can be broken down into fairly distinct cyclical swings 
which were, however, differently timed and remained 
localized in certain sectors. What appeared, at the 
time, between 1951 and 1953, as a somewhat pro- 
tracted period of relative stagnation is thus seen to 
have been, essentially, the readjustment following the 
Korean boom. Against this background the present 
period, the beginning of which may be put, roughly, 
at the middle of 1953, appears as the normal resump- 
tion of an upward trend after the recessionary tenden- 
cies in particular fields had worked themselves out. 

Several factors have already been suggested which 
may help to explain the particular pattern of the post- 
Korean fluctuations. One was the extraordinary 
character of the Korean boom itself which, unlike 
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a normal cyclical upswing, was essentially а speculative 
wave of hoarding against the risk of a renewed period 
of overall shortage. This strong element of hoarding 
is among the factors which explain “why the reaction 
in the textile industries came so early and was so 
violent. The fact that the recession in the engineering 
industries came later and was more diffuse can be 
explained by the incidence of armaments production 
and by the fact that the 1951 collapse of raw-material 
prices had its repercussions in Europe only after 
a time, and then with considerably damped effect, 
in the form of reduced demand for exports to overseas 
countries. In addition, the timing of the western 
German export drive was seen to have been an 
important factor. 


In the account which has been given of the various 
swings in production, it has been stressed repeatedly 
that their incidence in particular industries and in 
particular countries varied considerably according 
to the underlying trend on the basis of which the 
shorter fluctuations took place. The textile slump 
was a phase in a longer-term trend of stationary or only 
slowly increasing output, and the subsequent _ revival 
has therefore been less rapid_ and less complete than 
ing engineering industries. А somewhat similar 
distinction can be made as between countries. It was 
seen that in western Germany, Italy and the Nether- 
lands, production developed rather satisfactorily 
over the whole post-Korean period. For the first two 
of these countries, the reason why they were less 
affected by the setback in this period is partly that their 
post-war revival was delayed by comparison with 
many other western European countries. 


The question may be asked whether the fluctuations 
in production in particular branches could have been 
avoided or attenuated. It has been stressed, especially 
when dealing with the textile slump and with the 
later recession in steel production, that a large part 
of the explanation is to be found in speculative waves 
of accumulation and running-down of stocks, and it 
would seem, in fact, that either these stock movements 
themselves or their effects on production might have 
been partly avoided had more information on stocks 
been available at the time. It has, for instance, been 
suggested in studies by experts closely acquainted 
with the problems of the textile industries that the 
diffusion of more knowledge about stocks and orders 
at different stages of production and trade might have 


helped to avoid the exaggerations of the boom. 


1 See, for instance, H. A. Turner and В. Smith : “ The Slump 
in the Cotton Industry, 1952”, in Bulletin of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Institute of Statistics, 1953, No. 4. The authors suggest that 
some of the vicissitudes of the British cotton industry could have 


Similar considerations seem to apply to the steel 
market, the short-term fluctuations of which tend to 
be exaggerated owing to the paucity of statistical 
information on merchants’ and, especially, steel- 
consuming industries’ stocks.” 


While the recessions which have been described 
concerned mainly non-durable consumer goods, 
equipment and basic materials—in that order—the 
outstanding feature of the present upswing is the ~ 
vigorous expansion of the markets for durable con- 
sumer goods, many of them of new types. This, indeed, 
suggests what may be a main problem, from the point 
of view of anti-cyclical policy, at the present time : 
investment in consumer durables has this in common 
with investment in productive capital that it tends to 
be concentrated in certain periods and to develop 
cyclical waves of its own. This has long been a problem 
in the United States, and a recent example was seen 
in the 1953 recession, in which, as mentioned later in 
this chapter, one element, though not the most 
important, was the temporary saturation of the 
market for some kinds of durable consumer goods. 
With increasing real income and a corresponding 
increase in the share of income devoted to durable 
consumer goods, European countries may in the 
future have to face similar problems of short-term 
vagaries in the rate of personal savings. 


But if the markets for consumer durables, like those 
for industrial equipment, are highly susceptible to 
cyclical fluctuations, the production of the other broad 
category of consumers’ capital—dwellings—has been, 
in recent years, and is likely to remain, an important 
stabilizing factor. While in other sectors the post-war 
period of physical shortages came to an end about 
1949, and a period began in which the question of the 
sufficiency of demand again became relevant, the 
situation in the building industry continued, generatly 


speaking, to be one of excess demand, w where output 
was limited by the availability of resources. This sector 
thus remained sheltered against contagion from what 
setbacks there might have been in one or another 


branch of manufacturing industry, and this was un- 


been avoided “‘ if the trade had been able to show more flexibility 
in the face of-oncoming change, and if all the barometers of that 
change—particularly the collected but unpublished data on 
orders and stocks—had been more widely known. As it was, 
the industry continued, in 1951, to behave as if boom conditions 
still prevailed although they were already passing ” (page 126). 
A similar point is made in a study of the slump in the British 
rayon industry (see А. М. Alfred and В. Е. Utiger: ‘“* Der 
Einfluss der Schwankungen der Lagerbestinde auf den Absatz ” 
in Reyon, Zellwolle und andere Chemiefasern, Heft I, November 
1954, page 708. 


2 At its session in December 1954 the Steel Committee of the 
ECE decided to take steps to improve statistics of deliveries, 
stocks and consumption of steel. 
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doubtedly a major reason why the recessions in these 
years remained localized. Activity in the building 
industries has increased continuously during the years 


here considered, and several countries managed to step 
up the rate of construction of dwellings from about 
the year 1952. In those few cases where there was an 
actual fall in the construction of dwellings in any 
recent year, it was the result not of insufficient demand 
but of deliberate measures to reduce a volume of 
building which was thought to endanger monetary 
stability. 


Thus, an important change may be taking place in 
the cyclical role of the building industry. In earlier 
times the building industry was particularly sensitive 


to cyclical influ ences, especially fluctuations in the 
rate of interest. In recent years, however, housing 


has become a major factor in | economic. stabilization. 


The requirements of full- -employment policies have 
here met with a new trend in social policy, where more 


attention is being paid to the improvement of housing 
standards, even in those countries which did not 
suffer heavy war destruction of dwellings. Indeed, the 
number of dwellings completed has, in nearly all 
countries, become one of the main tests by which the 
public, and Governments themselves, measure the 
success or failure of economic policy. Even when the 
acute housing shortage is overcome—which is not 
likely to happen in the very near future—it can, per- 
haps, be expected that the level of dwelling construc- 
tion will continue to be under more or less direct Gov- 
ernment control in most countries, largely sheltered 
against short-term fluctuations in demand. If so, 
Governments will have at their disposal an important 
instrument for offsetting the vagaries of private 
industrial investment. The fact that the clearance of 
slums has had to be neglected for nearly two decades 
provides sufficient guarantee that such policies need 
not be limited by any lack of opportunities for useful 
investment. 


2. THE INTER-ACTION OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


It has been seen that the fluctuations in industrial 
production in recent years were fairly general in the 
sense that similar movements were found at the same 
time in the various countries considered. This was 
eminently true of the textile slump, and a common 
pattern was at least discernible in the subsequent 
weakening in production of industrial equipment. 


It must be remembered, however, that the analysis 
was limited to the more industrialized countries of 
north-western and central Еигоре.1 The economies of 
these countries are rather closely geared to one another 
through foreign trade, and a pronounced parallelism 
in the movements of industrial production is only 
to be expected. In the less industrialized countries of 
southern Europe the fluctuations in industrial produc- 
tion do not closely follow the pattern found in the 
industrialized countries. The movements are hardly 
less violent, but they are governed by other and more 
specific conditions. When seen against the background 
of the trends in the other countries, the movements 
of industrial production in southern European coun- 
tries appear more erratic. The key to this difference 
is the different way in which agriculture and industry 
act upon each other in the two groups of countries. 

In the more industrialized countries which have so 
far been considered, fluctuations in agricultural output 
are not a principal determinant of the balance-of- 


1 ш the context of this chapter, Italy is considered as an 
industrialized country and is not taken with the group of 
southern European countries. 


payments position. Furthermore, agriculture occupies 
only a small proportion of total population, which 
means that these countries can well afford to stabilize 
agricultural incomes, and that, even to the extent that 
agricultural income does fluctuate, this is not of prime 
importance for the marketing of industrial products. 
In the countries of southern Europe the situation is 
very different. The larger part of the active population 
is engaged in agriculture, and therefore, notwith- 
standing the low level of agricultural incomes, their 
fluctuations are highly important for the marketing 
of industrial goods. Moreover, agricultural output 
tends to fluctuate more violently than in the countries 
of north-western and central Europe, partly for reasons 
of geography but mainly as a result of the very back- 
wardness of agriculture in those countries. Finally, 
the industrialized countries tend, with a few notable 
exceptions, to be more or less self-sufficient in each 
of the major kinds of agricultural produce, while the 
southern countries, typically, have large surpluses in 
some lines, on which their exports depend, and large 
deficits in others. The balance-of-payments position 
of these countries—and hence the possibilities of 
sustained industrial expansion—is therefore highly 
dependent on the fate of agriculture. 


Thus, when the inter-action between agriculture and 
industry is to be considered, the main questions to ask 
are quite different for the two groups of countries. 
In the industrialized countries of north-western and 
central Europe the main question is whether expansion 


in the urban sector is strong enough to secure orderly 
marketing of the output of agriculture (and thereby 
stimulate its continued growth) and to absorb man- 
power from agriculture at the rate which is desirable 
in view of the need for technica] improvement in 
agriculture. For the southern countries, on the other 
hand, the pertinent questions to ask are whether 
agricultural output is sufficient to provide rural 
markets for an increasing volume of industrial products 
and to prevent industrial expansion from being frus- 
trated by balance-of-payments difficulties. In addition, 
there is of course the highly important question of how 
the balance-of-payments position is affected by demand 
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in other European countries for the traditional export 
products of southern Europe. This is mainly a one-way 
dependence, since prosperity in southern Europe, in 
its turn, is of only marginal importance for the export 
position of other European countries. 

France—and perhaps Italy—can be said to occupy 
an intermediate position between the two groups of 
countries which have just been distinguished. In the 
first post-war years, the recovery of the French 
economy was limited largely by the failure of French 
agriculture to feed the French population. In 1948, 
for the first time since the war, France had an excellent 
harvest, and this was a major factor contributing to 


Table 17 
CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF MEAT AND MILK PRODUCTS 


Index numbers—preceding year or corresponding period of preceding year = 100 


Production.ae Consumption Production Prices paid to farmers 8 
Peeaiabien 19531954 renee 
Country supplies 1953/54 1952/53 1953/54 | 1952/53 Second Бизе | 
вре half half 1952 1953 1954 
МЕАТ 
оне К ОЧ о а 50 117 110 108 101 119 106 103 96 
Western Germany ..... 94 109 110¢ 1064) 109 108 106 96 101 103 
IBelSiunnieeee rs ae een eee ees 98 104е 102е 109 99 100 86 102 103 
Swedenwayy лисе, 1 0G 98 101 101 100 98 108 118 96 97 
Switzerlandie ten): Зы 7 100 104 106 112 101 103 98 93 111 
О ia? wae See eae 101 % ты 101 107 120 a. ~ i. 
PAN CCmern а a) Le 101 ei 105f 109 iW, 113 998 848 978 
ел native Gta: 102 108 1084 113 111 99 991 951 115} 
MILK AND Мик Рворостз (IN MILK EQUIVALENT) 

Пе ор oe «a. 56 94 112 103 108 103 108 102 100 
Western Germany ..... 96 100 107 102 108 105 104 93 102 
Beloramtrey tae 2. fie. д 81 108е 101e 105 — 104 — 108 96 92 
Sweden > eee et iste. VAD 100 99 101 99 100 97 113 101 99 
ИЕ С eer eee 106 101 100 101 106 109 103 103 98 
inland ое реа See 103 101 100 104 110 107 5 и За 
France ео aed РЕЯ 102 se a 97 — 107 — 119/ 931 707 
АОИ, Зав PD 100 108 1004 108 109 106 114 100: 100: 


I д_д——————и___—___——_—_ 


Sources: National statistics supplemented by Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 


е Available supplies (production + i — 
cultural Economics and Statistics, FAO. pe ‘4 мн. 


| Л Estimate based on retail trade data. 

NOTE. —- Figures for meat include in all cases meat derived from cattle 8 Of which : beef and veal: 104 77 89 
and pigs and in some cases also all other kinds of meat. Meat prices are pork : 92 93 107 
average prices for cattle and pigs weighted by the relative importance of h Calendar year 1953 
cattle and pork meat in total production. Milk output data refer to total Е uf : 
production of all milk for human consumption and further processing (except i Owing to the 1953 devaluation of the Austrian schilling, the price develop- 
in Austria and Germany, where milk fed to cattle is also included). Milk ment was less favourable to farmers than the figures in the table would 
prices represent the price paid for milk deliveries to dairies. seem to suggest. In terms of dollars, the price relatives were as follows : 
а Т.е., production + imports — exports. 1952 1953 1954 


b Prices paid to farmers for cattle and pigs and for milk. Latest month о oa ue ate 
available (normally September) for 1954 as a percentage of the corresponding ; = nik = ave 
month of the preceding year. The same month was then used for all the years J For 1952 and 1953, average prices for milk delivered to dairies for the 
indicated: period April to September. For 1954, price for the month of April only, 
РТ р и: the collapse of the milk prices 
; . Milk sold to dairies amounts t 
Я First half 1954. total milk production. ASIQ0NIE ena 
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the monetary stabilization of 1949. In subsequent 
years the ability of France to secure industrial progress 
without inflation has been closely linked to progress 
in agriculture. In particular, the favourable harvest 
of 1953 gave leeway for a notable increase in urban 
activity and income in 1954, unaccompanied by any 
resurgence of inflation. By the same token, however, 
marketing difficulties have arisen, and on the basis of 
present trends France must be classified with the 
countries which are faced with a problem Of agri- 
cultural surpluses. 


The Problem of Agricultural Surpluses 


In the highly industrialized countries of western 
Europe the food shortage in the post-war years 
stimulated agricultural progress to such an extent that 
the dependence on imports declined regularly while 
at the same time per capita consumption of food 
reached and surpassed the pre-war level in nearly all 
countries. By 1953 a number of countries had reached 
a stage where domestic production of livestock pro- 
ducts—the main source of income of farmers in those 
countries—was sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to cover 
domestic needs, as can be seen from the figures for 
the degree of self-sufficiency shown in Table 17. When 
this point is reached, an important problem for 
agricultural policy comes to the fore: In those coun- 
tries—apart from the large exporters Denmark, the 
Netherlands and Ireland—prices of animal products 
are kept at a level varying from 10 to 100 per cent 
above world market prices. An increase of output 
beyond domestic needs involves, therefore, either 
subsidized exports of the surplus or the acceptance of 
a decline in home market prices. 


The sustained increase in meat production had 
already caused a decline of prices in 1952, or 1953, 
and in some cases the decline was considerable, as 
seen in Table 17. The decline in prices does not seem 
to have had much effect on consumption, probably 
because, in some countries at least, the lower farm 
prices were not fully transmitted to the retail stage. 
Since production is fairly sensitive to price changes, 
the rate of increase in production slowed down some- 
what in severa] countries and, where this happened, 
meat prices tended again to become firmer in 1954. 
At the same time the favourable price relationship 
between pigs and coarse grain and potatoes, which 
had developed after the good harvest, induced a 
considerable increase in pig production. 


This recent tendency for production to increase is 
illustrated in Table 18, which shows relative changes 


1 For a further discussion of this question, see Chapter 7, 
page 191. 


Table 18 


SOWS AND GILTS IN PIG IN SIX EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


September 1952 = 100 


September September 

1953 1954 
АЕ elias cone ait, 2 82 103 
Denmark sae 111 1194 
Netherlands’ .... 89 129 
Western Germany . . 96 120 
SWeden СМ Мерси: 103 134 
United Kingdom. . . 118 137 


Sources: National statistics. 
а 20 August. 


Ь Covered sows in August and September of each year (August-September 
1952. = 100). 


с Covered sows in August of each year (August 1952 = 100). 


in the number of sows and gilts in pig over the last 
three years. The upward trend in planned pig produc- 
tion in 1954 is unmistakable and it seems likely that 
some marketing problems will appear in 1955, except, 
of course, in the United Kingdom, where production 
is far from covering domestic needs. 


In western Germany a Government panel of 
experts issued in November 1954 a warning against 
further increases in the pig population. In Sweden 
and Finland it is expected that there will be a surplus 
in the harvest year 1954/55, amounting to 10 to 15 per 
cent of pork production, which will have to be exported 
at prices below those paid on the home market. The 
number of pigs is expanding also in France, under 
the influence of increasing prices and abundant supply 
of feed. Since the price decline for beef in the 
autumn of 1953, prices have been supported by 
Government purchases of considerable quantities 
which are being exported at subsidized prices. Also 
Swiss cattle exports are subsidized and in Belgium a 
proposal for subsidization of meat exports is under 
discussion.” 


Marketing difficulties for milk and milk products 
appeared in most cases later than those for meat. 
The general picture emerging from Table 17 is as 
follows. Prices (which are controlled in most coun- 
tries) continued to move upward during 1952 and, 
with some exceptions, also in 1953. The increase in 
production also continued, even, it would seem, at a 
somewhat higher rate than previously. On the side 
of consumption, however, the situation is far less 


2 The big slaughterings in Switzerland are, however, also 
part of a programme for eliminating cattle tuberculosis. 
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expansive. The increase in consumption of fresh milk 
has stopped nearly everywhere and is even declining 
a little in some countries. With practically all of the 
increase in milk output going into butter, cheese and 
milk powder, surpluses of these products are beginning 
to appear in a number of countries, and reductions 
in milk prices became rather general in 1954. 


The immediate situation in the markets for milk 
products is most precarious in France, Sweden and 
Finland, all of them countries which have also sur- 
pluses of meat, as just mentioned. The surpluses of 
dairy products amount to between 10 and 15 per cent 
of production and they are disposed of by subsidized 
exports. In the spring of 1954, the French milk 
surplus resulted in a very considerable price decline. 
The fact that all these countries are also self-sufficient 
or even have surpluses of most vegetable products 
makes it hard to see how the marketing difficulties 
can be prevented from acting as a brake on further 
progress in agricultural productivity. The situation 
is particularly serious in Finland, where the settlement 
of refugees from Karelia in recent years entailed a 
further subdivision of the land into very small and 
economically weak units. 


Also in Switzerland, Austria and Belgium, the 
increase-in milk production exceeds that of consump- 
tion. In western Germany, on the other hand, con- 
sumption has thus far been rising fairly rapidly with 
the increase in real income. But the present rate 
of increase in production is such that self-sufficiency 
may soon be reached. Early in 1954, butter exports 
from western Germany were even envisaged, though 
they were avoided partly by the bad weather, which 
affected production, and partly by а large-scale 
substitution of butter for lard due to a change in price 
relatives.? 


Next to the United Kingdom, the western German 


import market for animal products is by far the most 


important in Europe, and the prospect that it may 
disappear causes concern in exporting countries. On 
the other hand, the growing surpluses in France and 
a number of smaller countries are as yet of limited 
importance as a burden on export markets, since the 
quantities disposed of in this way have been very 
small compared with the total exports of the large 
ехроцегз.2 Moreover, the latter countries have 
recently gained far more by the increased purchases 


2 Sample inquiries into consumption in working-class families 
show increases of more than 25 per cent in butter consumption 
from the first half of 1953 to the first half of 1954, and a decline 
of the same relative magnitude in the consumption of lard. 


2 They are very small also when compared with the United 
States surpluses. 


of eastern European countries 3 than they have lost 
by competition from the surplus countries. In any 
case, prices in export markets have remained firmer 
than have the home market prices in the self-sufficient 
countries. 


Thus, the really serious aspect of the tendency 
to agricultural over-production in Europe is not its 
effects on the traditional exporters, but its effects in 
the surplus countries themselves. When agricultural 
output continuously tends to bump against a ceiling 
which yields only slowly with the increase in popula- 
tion and real income, there is a danger that agricultural 
progress may lose momentum. This seems already to 
have been the case with beef production in a number 
of countries following the price declines of 1953. 
The short-term solution of exporting, with the aid 
of subsidies, the surpluses that emerge can hardly 
prevent the damping effect on agricultural progress, 
since there will always be doubt about how large 
surpluses the Government will be willing to buy up. 
The long-term solution is obviously to shift the 
emphasis in the programme for agricultural develop- 
ment from the present policy of increasing output 
per hectare to systematic attempts to increase output 
per man through a continuous reduction of the agri- 
cultural labour force. 


It is an encouraging sign that the transfer of hired 
agricultural labour to non-agricultural occupations, 
which had slowed down in 1953, has again increased 
in 1954, as can be seen in Table 19. It is probably 
justified to regard this as a result of the general 
increase in industrial activity in 1954. 


Table 19 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE 
FROM PRECEDING YEAR IN NUMBERS 
OF HIRED MALE WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE 


1951819521 195381955} 


Greate Britains 9a а а 4 1 3 В 
ептатк "9 Saree ВНИИ 3 3 22 3 
Norwayel) (hy лее сие 8 5 4 7 
Western Germany ...... 8 4 2 3 
Ая 5 3 —26 3 


Sources : National statistics. 


Note. — The percentages refer in general to changes between mid-year 
figures. The figures include permanent workers only, except for the United 


psa See where all, and Austria where some non-permanent workers are also 
included. 


@ Including female workers. 
Ь I.e., the number of workers increased by 2 per cent. 


3 These purchases are further discussed in Chapter 5, page 123. 


А 


It should not be forgotten, however, that in Conti- 
nental European countries hired labour accounts for 
only a small part of the total agricultural labour force, 
and that the reduction of the labour force on small 
family farms is a problem which cannot be expected 
to be solved “ by itself” even if employment condi- 


tions in non-agricultural occupations continue to be 
favourable. 


But if full employment in the urban sector is not 
a sufficient, it is certainly a necessary, condition for 
agricultural rationalization. Conversely, the transfer 
of manpower is one of the conditions for continued 
expansion of industrial employment, most clearly so 
in those countries where industrial expansion has 
recently come near to the point where further progress 
is limited by shortage of manpower. Sweden, western 
Germany and Austria are examples of such countries. 


The Special Case of Southern Europe 2 


Figures of the degree of self-sufficiency in animal 
products were used, in the preceding discussion, as a 
rough indicator of the appearance of problems of 
over-production of livestock products. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this indicator is relevant 
only when a certain level of real income has been 
reached. The southern European countries, although 
largely self-sufficient in animal foods and sometimes 
net exporters of them, are far from the point where a 
structural problem of over-supply of these products 
could appear. As already said, they are faced with the 
opposite problem, that industrial expansion is depen- 
dent on a sufficient expansion of agricultural output 
for home consumption or for exports. The varying 
forms in which this dependence appears may be 
illustrated by a brief description of the course of 
production in recent years in some of the southern 
European countries. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia has suffered from extreme variations in 
the output of cereals during recent years. In each of 
the drought years 1950, 1952 and 1954, the grain 
harvest fell short of the immediately preceding one 
by a percentage varying from 35 to 45 (see Table 20). 
Moreover, these violent fluctuations have been around 
an average far below the pre-war level. For the six 
harvests 1949 to 1954, which included three bad and 
three relatively satisfactory years, the average output 


1 These problems are discussed in European Agriculture 
—A Statement of Problems, ECE/FAO, Geneva, 1954, Chapter 3, 
pages 33 ef seq. 

2 As explained earlier, for the purpose of this discussion 
of the relationship between industry and agriculture Italy has 
been grouped with the industrialized countries. 


Table 20 


GRAIN HARVEST IN FOUR SOUTHERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Millions of tons 


Period Yugoslavia Greece Turkey Spain 
Average 1934-38 . 8.0 1.4 6.5 8.7 
1949/50. . « « 7.3 1.4 5.1 6.2 
ПО воре 4.6 1.4 WS 6.5 
ISS S2 ree 7.2 1.6 10.4 8.1 
1952 ера в 3.8 17 11.9 7.4 
ТО 5 2.2 13.9 6.2 
195455 чек 5.0 1.9 10.6 8.3 
Average 1949-54 . 5.9 По 9.9 7.1 


боигсе: FAO statistics. 
Nore. — The figures include mixed grain and exclude rice. 


of grain was one-fourth below the five-year average 
1934-1938, and only in the best years did the harvest 
approach the pre-war average. Even though this partly 
reflects the diversion to other crops of land previously 
sown to grain, the shortfall in cereal output is impres- 
sive, and it could not help having repercussions on 
production in the urban sector. 


The low level of agricultural output contributed, 
through its effects on the trade balance, to creating a 
shortage of raw materials for Yugoslav industry. 
The joint effect of the interruption of trade relations 
with eastern European countries, of the intensification 
of armaments production, and, not least, of the severe 
droughts of 1950 and 1952 appear in an overall 
volume of industrial production for civilian use, 
which in 1952 still remained below what it had been 
in 1949 (see Table 21). But the effects of the policy 


Table 21 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION« IN YUGOSLAVIA 
Index numbers—1949 = 100 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Capital goods. .... 110 116 126 164 1806 

Semi-finished goods . . 104 99 101 110 1268 
Consumer goods ... 96 95 83 94 113 
Total Рио 1103 99% 98 311009127 


_ др оо ———Э_ 
Source: Indeks, Мо. 12, 1954. 


а Excluding shipbuilding, production of military equipment and the printing 
industry. 


Ь January-October. 


of austerity carried out in those years is also reflected 
in the table; while the output of capital goods con- 
tinued to increase, the reduction was concentrated in 
the consumer-goods industries, which had to bear the 
brunt of the shortages of raw materials, both of those 
from Yugoslav agriculture and of those which would 
normally have been bought from abroad against 
exports of agricultural produce. This development 
in industry had, in turn, adverse effects on agricultural 
progress, since adequate incentives could not be 
provided in the form of industrial consumer goods at 
attractive prices. 

The crop failure of 1950 came at a most unhappy 
juncture when, after the political events of 1948, the 
Yugoslav economy had for some time been depleting 
its stocks of materials. The 1954 crop of cereals is not 
much better than that of 1950, and for bread grain 
alone it is even worse. This time, however, the effects 
are likely to be far less serious. A very large part of the 
shortfall in wheat is, it seems, to be covered by deli- 
veries from American surplus stocks without entailing 
any strain on the balance-of-payments position of 
Yugoslavia. Moreover, industrial production has 
advanced considerably since the beginning of 1953, 
and with it the capacity to export. The continuation 
of this recent progress in industry—if it is to be 
achieved without the support of extraordinary foreign 
aid—will require a considerable increase in the output 
of Yugoslav agriculture. The awareness of this need is 
apparent in the decisions, taken in recent years, to 
allocate greatly increased investment resources to 
agriculture and, generally, in more attention being 
paid to the improvement of agrarian techniques. 


Greece 


The trend of agricultural output in Greece has been 
relatively favourable in the years since 1950 and, in 
contrast to Yugoslavia, the grain harvest (Table 20) 
is now, with normal weather conditions, considerably 
higher than before the war. Thus, the 1954 harvest, 
though lower than the bumper crop of 1953, was 
some 20 per cent above the pre-war average. The 
progress has been achieved mainly through the intro- 
duction of improved seeds and, more recently, through 
greatly increased use of fertilizer. 


The improvement in the grain harvest, as well as in 
other lines of vegetable production such as rice and 
cotton, was one of the essential pre-conditions for 
overcoming, at last, the long and severe post-war 
inflation. However, during these same years, from 
1950 onwards, when the domestic supply situation 
was continuously improving, foreign aid was also 
being rapidly reduced and monetary stabilization 


was achieved only at the cost of a pronounced defla- 
tion in 1952 and the beginning of 1953 during which 
industrial production fell further from an already low 
level. 


A distinct improvement occurred in 1953. The 
bumper crop, together with the favourable effects of 
devaluation on agricultural exports, improved the real 
income of the peasants, in spite of some decline in the 
prices of agricultural products relative to those of 
industrial goods. At the same time, the reduced needs 
for food imports made it easier to absorb the shock of 
the almost complete liberalization of imports. 


The effects on industrial production were dramatic. 
From the second half of 1952 to the second half of 
1953 the index of output in manufacturing industry 
rose by more than 25 per cent, largely in response to 
higher demand by the peasant population. The in- 
crease has continued in 1954, though at a much reduced 
rate. 


This large increase in industrial output has come 
about mainly through a better utilization of existing 
capacity and of manpower already employed, and 
industrial unemployment does not seem to have been 
much reduced. The maintenance of almost completely 
free imports is, in fact, dependent on a monetary 
stringency which keeps total demand at a level well 
below that of full employment of industrial capacity 
and manpower. Thus, despite a consp cuous increase 
in industrial production over the last couple of years, 
idle capacity is said to exist in a number of Greek 
industries. 


Turkey 


The very impressive increase of industrial production 
in Turkey during recent years could not have taken 
place without the concurrent increase in agricultural 
output which both provided an expanding market 
among peasants for the products of industry and 
enabled the import drain accompanying industrial 
expansion to be offset to a considerable extent by 
higher exports of grain and cotton. 


The output of grain almost doubled from 1950, 
which was a fairly good harvest year, to 1953 (Table 
20). The extent of the improvement can perhaps best 
be seen from the fact that the 1954 grain harvest, 
though extremely bad by recently established 
standards, is still one-third higher than the average 
for the years 1934-1938. 


The expansion of industrial production over the 
last few years has been of some 8 per cent annually, 
and in the same period road-building and other public 
investments have increased very considerably. Despite 


the support provided by the agricultural upswing, this 
development engendered some inflationary pressure 
which appeared partly in the form of a moderate 
increase, by some 5 per cent per annum, in the cost of 
living and partly in the form of an almost permanently 
strained foreign balance. One of the more specific 
reasons for the inflationary pressure was the failure 
of agriculture to raise the output of livestock products 
and thus adapt its production structure to the change 
in demand resulting from higher incomes. As has also 
been the case in Greece, the increase in the output 
of animal products has been negligible. Another 
inflationary factor was the high rate of stock formation, 
partly in the form of wheat accumulating in the 
warehouses of the State purchasing agency because of 
the difficulties of disposing of it in the world market, 
and partly in the form of hoarding, especially in 1952, 
of import goods by merchants anticipating (and 


thereby also hastening) the imposition of more severe 
import controls. 

With the further deterioration of the foreign balance 
since late 1953, the import position has, in fact, come 
under such strain that industrial production, in some 
branches at least, has fallen owing to lack of raw 
materials. No comprehensive information is available 
on the course of Turkish industry in 1954, but there 
is reason to believe that no further increase over the 
1953 level has taken place. A moderate improvement 
in the output of State manufacturing industries is 
probably offset, by and large, by a decline in mining 
and in private manufacturing industry. To the diffi- 
culties already apparent earlier in the year have now 
been added the effects of a sharp decline in agricultural 
output. It remains to be seen to what extent the 
accompanying decline in peasant incomes will affect 
the level of activity in the urban sector. 


3. DIVERGENT MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN WESTERN EUROPE 


In the latter half of 1953, as already noted, industrial 
production in western Europe was generally expanding 
after the weakening of 1952. It has also been noted 
that opinions on the immediate economic prospects 
tended at that time to be rather pessimistic under 
the influence of the temporary dullness in the steel 
and coal markets and of the beginning of the recession 
in the United States. In striking contrast to these 
expectations, the American recession .was accom- 
panied by a continued upswing in industrial produc- 


tion in western Europe, and this without renewed 
balance-of-payments. difficulties. 


In fact, during the more recent years the 
course of industrial production in western 
Europe has not tended to follow very closely 
that in the United States, neither as regards 
the amplitude of the swings пог as regards 
their timing. It can be seen in Chart 9 that 
the years since 1948, although a period with- 
out any major depression, have shown far 
more _pronounced cyclical movements_ in 
economic activity in the United-States than 
in western Europe. As mentioned above, 
divergent movements in various industrial 
sectors and in various countries of western 
Europe have to some extent cancelled out, 
and the result for western Europe as a whole 
is а сигуе of industrial production which, 
although failing to increase significantly from 
the middle of 1951 to the end of 1952, has at 
no time declined, By contrast, in the United 
States three periods of fall in industrial pro- 


duction can be distinguished since 1948 : first, 


the recession of 1948/49, which was not accompanied 
by any decline in production in western Europe! 
although it profoundly affected its trade and payments 
position; secondly, a minor setback in 1951, prolonged 
into 1952 by the extraneous event of the steel strike 
and coinciding with a period of unchanging total 
production in western Europe as a whole; thirdly, 
the recession of 1953/54, during which industrial 
production in western Europe experienced an upswing. 


1 Recessionary tendencies were apparent in some western 
European countries in 1949, but this was not clearly related 
to the recession in the United States. 


Chart 9 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE < 


AND THE UNITED STATES, 1948 TO 1954 


Quarterly index numbers—1950 = 100 
Adjusted for seasonal variations 


WESTERN EUROPE 


а. 
UNITED STATES 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Sources and methods : See Appendix B 
a Nine western European countries combined—i.e. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United Kingdom, These 
countries account for over 90 per cent of industrial production in western Europe. 
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The Course of the American Recession 


There has been much debate about the exact 
nature of the 1953/54 recession in the United States, 
especially concerning the role played by the reduction 
of defence expenditure and the question of whether 
the accumulation of inventories which preceded the 
decline in production was an active, voluntary addition 
to stocks or a passive, unintentional accumulation 
of unsold commodities and work in progress. No 
final answers have been given to these questions, 
but the main components of the decline stand out 
fairly clearly. The main data are reproduced in 
Table 22. 


Industrial production fell by 10 per cent from the 
second quarter of 1953 to the third quarter of 1954. 
As was to be expected, the decline in total gross 
national product was much smaller, of the order 
of 4 per cent, or some $14 billion (at an annual rate). 
Consumption of durable goods failed to increase 
during the first three quarters of 1953 and then 


declined by some 8 per cent until the beginning of 
1954, but consumption of non-durables hardly 
declined at all, and that of services continued to 
increase throughout the recession. Besides the steadi- 
ness and even decline of sales of durables, one more 
factor suggests that a deficiency of demand in the 
private sector already existed in the first half of the 
year—namely, the considerable further increase in 
inventory investment. In fact, the increase in inven- 
tory investment from the first to the second quarter 
of 1953 accounted for more than one-third of the 
increase in the gross national product. The ratio 
of stocks to current sales thereby rose to a level 
even higher than that registered in 1948, before the 
downward adjustment in the recession of that year 
took place. 


Attempts to reduce inventories appear to have 
begun in the middle of 1953, although only after 
production had been declining for some time did 
inventories actually fall. About the same time, in 
the middle of 1953, another and probably even more 


Table 22 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AND PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 


Billions of current dollars at seasonally adjusted annual rates 


1953 1954 
First Second Third Fourth First Second = Third 
quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter 
National expenditure 
Personal consumption: 
Durables wes a ee meer rar eee 30.4 30.3 30.3 28.0 28.0 28.8 28.9 
Non-durables and services ....... 198.2 200.5 200.9 201.7 202.4 204.3 205.9 
Gross private fixed investment ...... 49.1 50.5 50.4 49.7 48.7 49.4 50.1 
Change in business inventories ...... 2.8 5.4 2.0 —4.2 —4.2 —3.8 —4.8 
Ме тоге оо пузо о meant nem —1.8 —3.3 —1.8 —0.6 —1.1 —1.0 —0.2 
Government expenditure оп goods and 
services : 
INationalasecurity saa meee renee ae 51.0 54.3 52.3 50.6 46.9 44.7 42.1 
ОЕ awe: С ой: 32.0 32.3 33.1 35.4 35.0 33.6 33:5 
Grossjnationaliproduct as aren ee 361.8 369.9 367.2 360.5 355.8 356.0 8955 
Personal income 
Reisonaluimcomercatiicd sme nmin meen 273.8 276.7 277.9 277.1 274.5 274.5 275.0 
plus ЕО mae mee ain 13.5 13.6 13.6 14.3 15.2 15.8 15.8 
less personal contributions for social 
inslrance =. tt ee eee 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.1 4.7 4.6 4.6 
lessmpersonalttaxcsie, wenn п. В 35.5 35.9 36.3 36.1 32.8 32.9 32.9 
Disposable personal income ....... 247.8 250.4 PED 251.2 252.3 252.9 253.2 


Ыьмж 


боигсе : Survey of Current Business, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


powerful factor, the reduction in defence expenditure, 
began to make itself felt. During the following year, 
at least through the third quarter, the decline in 
military expenditure and the running-down of inven- 
tories were of the same order of magnitude. To some 
extent the two phenomena were, of course, inter- 
related, since the decline in defence expenditure must 
have engendered a considerable reduction in work 
in progress in the industries working for defence. 


In spite of these heavy reductions in inventory 
investment and in defence expenditure, outlays on 
private fixed investment were fully maintained, 
smaller investment in industrial equipment being 
offset by an increase in house-building. Civilian 
Government expenditure increased slightly and, as 
already mentioned, total personal consumption expen- 
diture increased somewhat. The fact that personal 
expenditure on durable goods fell considerably while 
total disposable income rose until the third quarter of 
1953 and then remained unchanged suggests that the 
recession coincided with, and was to some extent 
enhanced by, a temporary saturation of the markets 
for some important groups of durable consumer 
goods—among them automobiles—a saturation which 
would have to be explained by reference to the specific 
cyclical pattern of those commodities. 


The continued increase in total personal consump- 
tion expenditure throughout the recession, despite 
the decline in income payments in the private sector, 
was due mainly to the compensating effect of tax 
reductions which, though decided upon at an earlier 
stage, came as a convenient support of demand, as 
did the increase in Government transfer payment for 
unemployment relief. The quantitative importance 
of these factors can be seen from the figures in the 
lower part of Table 22, which show that disposable 
personal income continued to increase in spite of a 
decline in personal income earned. 


The relative stability of private fixed investment 
throughout the recession may have been partly a 
result of the relaxation of monetary policy since May 
1953 and, perhaps, of the reduction of corporate 
taxation. Partly also it may have reflected the simple 
fact that in spite of the rather widespread cut-back in 
production no depression psychosis developed in the 
business community during the recession. This is 
witnessed by the remarkable strength of the stock 
market during the recession.t Finally, there was a 
marked increase in expenditure by the individual states, 
largely for construction, which was itself to some 
extent a result of cheaper money. 


1 The Dow Jones index of prices of 65 stocks rose from 104 
in June 1953 to 123 in June 1954 and to 138 in November 1954. 


The External Effects of the Recession 


There are three main ways in which a recession 
or depression in the United States can normally be 
expected to affect the economies of European countries. 
First, a decline in activity in the United States is 
likely to be accompanied by a lower volume of 
American imports and by increased competition from 
American exports. Whether the decline in imports 
and the increased export pressure affects European 
countries directly or via their trade with overseas 
countries, the result would tend to be a decline of 
employment in European export industries. Secondly, 
a fall in import demand in the United States may 
engender a decline in world-market ‘prices of raw 
materials and thus directly affect those European 
countries which are exporters of raw materials, such 
as the Scandinavian exporters of forestry products, 
or countries which, like the United Kingdom, are 
closely affiliated with overseas countries dependent 
on exports of primary products. Thirdly, there is the 
danger of a purely psychological contagion from a 
depressed mood in the American business community. 
This latter danger is, of course, particularly serious 
if the recession is accompanied by a decline in raw- 
material prices, and, conversely, a fall in raw-material 
prices is the more likely to take place the more such 
a speculative attitude becomes a general feature in 
the leading industrial countries. 


As it happened, the American recession left the 
general level of raw-material prices unchanged, and 
the effects on the volume of United States imports and 
exports—hence, on western Europe’s balance-of- 
payments position—were rather limited, as seen in the 
figures below : 


Volume and Unit Value of United States Imports 
and Exports 


Index numbers—first half 1953=100 


Second half First half 
1953 1954 
Imports : 
Volume .... 94 93 
Unit value... 100 102 
Exports : 
Volume@ ... 98 104 
Unit) value’. .. 100 100 


Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
@ Excluding special categories. 


It appears that the volume of exports remained 
almost unchanged. The smallness of the decline in 
United States imports, together with some stabilization 
measures taken in the United States, can go some way 
towards explaining the remarkable stability of raw- 
material al_ prices. A further important element in the 


explanation is to be found, it would seem, in the 


86 = 


different movement of stocks, since the Korean boom, 
in Europe and in the United States. In the United 
States, stocks had remained at a very high level after 
the Korean upturn and, following a minor decline in 
the middle of 1952, they rose again considerably in the 
first half of 1953. In western Europe, the general 
tendency during recent years has probably been a 
downward movement of stocks, concurrent with the 
decline in raw-material prices, to about the level 
obtaining before the Korean boom. At any rate, there 
is nothing to indicate that stocks of raw materials in 
Europe were at an abnormally high level in 1953. Thus, 
when, in the middle of 1953, business in the United 
States attempted to reduce stocks which were felt 
to be too high, the situation in western Europe was 
not such as to make the business community adopt a 
speculative attitude 4 (а baisse—the less so in the 
absence of a depression psychosis in the United States 
itself. 


In these circumstances, the American recession failed 
to create balance-of-payments difficulties in Europe. 
Between the first half of 1953 and the first half of 
1954 the value of United States imports from ‚ Europe 
fell by some 12 per cent, and its exports to Europe rose 
by some 8 рег cent.1 The result, as far as Europe’s 
payment relations with the United States were con- 
cerned, was that Europe’s deficit (before counting 
economic aid and military receipts) rose from 
$0.6 billion to $1.0 billion, measured at annual rates, 
between the two periods, while the total supply of 
dollars arising from military expenditure abroad, 


т This increase is to be attributed to more liberal import 
policies in western Europe rather than to fiercer competition 
during the American recession. 


defence aid and economic aid remained almost 
unchanged at an annual rate of $2.1 billion.2 This 
decline in the net supply of dollars to Europe was in 
itself considerable, but it was relatively innocuous, 
in the circumstances, since it came at a time when the 
outside world, and western European countries in 
particular, were increasing their holdings of gold and 
dollar assets at a rapid rate. Whereas the 1948/49 
recession came on top of an already strained dollar 
balance of western Europe, the effect of the 1953/54 
recession was only to reduce somewhat the rate at 
which western European countries were adding to 
their gold and dollar reserves. In the three half-years 
since the beginning of 1953, the increase (at annual 
rates) of the gold and dollar holdings of western 
European countries_amounted_ to $1.9, $2.5 and 
$1.8 billion respectively—a decline, but_still strongly 
on the positive side in sharp contrast_to_the events 
of 1949. 


In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that two 
particular circumstances helped to prevent the Ameri- 
can recession from having serious repercussions in 
western Europe. One was the fortunate circumstance 
that the cyclical situation in the middle of 1953 was 
sufficiently different in the United States _and in 
Europe to-prevent the ‘spread of the recession ‘through 
a generalized attitude of bearishness. The second was 
the exceptional factor of high and i increasing American 
disbursements abroad on defence account twhich: enabled 
western European countries: to withstand the payments 
effects of the American recession. 


2 For a fuller statement of these developments, see Section 5 
of Chapter 4. 


Chapter 2 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE ECONOMIES OF EASTERN EUROPE 


1. THE OLD PLANS AND THE NEW 


A substantial improvement in standards of living is 
foremost among the objectives of policy assigned by 
the eastern European countries for the present phase 
of their economic development. The change in 
priorities which this objective entails has been more 
strongly emphasized in some countries than in others. 
In Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and eastern 
Germany, the measures taken during the past two 
years are commonly referred to as marking a “ new 
phase ” or “new соитзе ”.1 Present policies are not, 
however, so sharply differentiated from earlier practice 
in Poland and still less so in Bulgaria, which was in 
any event engaged in drafting and inaugurating a 
complete new Five-year Plan in 1953.2 


The original long-term plans of the late ’forties, 
separately conceived and differently timed, had as a 
common feature that they were all aimed primarily at 
strengthening the industrial base of the economies. 
They had nevertheless not neglected to call for quite 
big increases in the output of the light industries and 
agriculture. Moreover, the output pattern of the 
heavy industries themselves, and in particular engi- 
neering and chemicals, had been fixed in such a way as 
to permit increased supplies of machinery and fertilizer 
to agriculture. The plan revisions made in 1951 
pushed up the proposed extension of capacity in 
heavy industry still further and imposed a new output 
pattern on the engineering and chemical industries, 
but they also revised upwards the capacity and output 
plans for a number of the light industries and, notably, 


1]п Czechoslovakia the Government described the new 
measures as a “reorganization” or “reconstruction” of 
existing plans. 

2 Bulgaria, which is still only at the beginning of its industrial 
development, stands as something of an exception to many of 
the generalizations made in this chapter. Its original long-term 
plan, to run from 1949 to 1953, had been drafted earlier than 
most of the others and was wound up in 1952. It would 
appear, as discussed in last year’s SuRVEY (page 62), that the first 
plan had ceased to correspond to the current situation and it may 
be that the second Five-year Plan (1953-1957) takes sufficient 
account of the new trends to avoid the need for further major 
revisions in priorities. 
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for agriculture. In the event, the revised plans placed 
what proved to be excessive demands on resources 
available and quite early decisions had to be taken 
as to which parts of the plans to sacrifice. In an 
international situation judged to be threatening, the 
result was that priority in the allocation of investment 
resources—labour and materials—was given to the 
completion of the big projects for new capacity in 
the heavy industries and, within the engineering and 
chemical industries, to cut back the production pro- 
grammes of consumer goods and goods needed by 
light industry and agriculture. 


As a result of these policies the industrial base of 
the economies was greatly strengthened : in 1953 the 
production of iron ore, steel and electric power in the 
eastern European countries was, according to the 
data reproduced in Table 23, about twice as great as 
before the war, and the output of coal, cement and 
sulphuric acid about 50 per cent up on their pre-war 


Table 23 


SELECTED DATA ON OUTPUT OF BASIC 
MATERIALS IN EASTERN EUROPE 2 


Millions of tons or MWh 


Commodity Pre-war | 1948 1950 1953 Bee 
Coal its See 138.2 144.5 164.4 196.6 210.5 
Crude petroleum . 6.9 51 ор. И О 
Electric power . . 30.3 33:6 42.6 55:66 5-8 
Уре 9 Бы о я Эй 2.9 3.6 6.2 Ue? 
(О В tee 6.8 6.0 8:3 112 513.8 
Sulphuric acid¢. . 0.8 0.6 2 12 bac 
(ФО ооо о 551) 8.1 ИИ 13.5 


Sources: Tables LV to LXI and Plans for 1954. 


Nore. — Pre-war figures refer to 1938 except for Czechoslovakia and 
Poland (1937). Pre-war figures for sulphuric acid refer to 1939 for Bulgaria 
and to 1936 for eastern Germany. 


а Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland (post-war 
territory) and Rumania. Albania only for crude petroleum. 


Ь Hard-coal equivalent. 
с Gross weight. 
d Net weight. 
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levels. Paradoxical though it may seem in the light of 
such rates of increase, these basic products were 
nevertheless all bottleneck items, so great were the 
demands for them entailed in the increase of capacity 
in the engineering and chemical industries.1 Along 
with this came an increase of more than one-third 
from 1948 to 1953 in non-agricultural employment, 
as may be seen in Table 24. 


1 The increase in the output of the engineering industry 
cannot be so simply measured because of the diversity of goods 


Meanwhile, consumption was adversely affected 
in two ways : directly because fewer durable goods 
of metal or wood, fewer houses and, for lack of 
allocation of foreign exchange, fewer textiles were 
produced than had been planned, and indirectly, and 
more seriously, because agriculture did not receive 
the inputs necessary for maintaining or extending 
the production of food. 


produced. Production data for selected items are, however, 
given in Tables LV to LXI. 


Table 24 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED OUTSIDE AGRICULTURE 


Thousands 
1948 1953 1948 1953 
BULGARIA а HUNGaRY 4 
Manual. workers... 91... se 9% 350 550 Mining and manufacturing 
Other employees =. ан A: 250 400 Manual workers... ...... - 
large-scale Е о. 360 700 
"РОТА, са vaya 600 950 andicrattstee ое ОЕ 180 10 
Е Е eee 540 710 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA b Other employees Ск Аа wees 80 300 
2s d 
Ня Self-employed persons?. ...... Pate ee ty Dae 
Manual workers То ay Vas 760 1 050 
Metals and enginering ...... 360 515 Buildin . 
р с and construction 
Other heavy industry ...... 290 vit Manual workers. ...... 3 228 40 250 
Glass... .. . ый Е 30 25 Transport, trade, services and public 
hex tilesmandectothin ооо 200 2 Ата 1 000 1250 
Leather and footwear ...... 35 40 || 4 idy plieg legal Gil 9 === 
Офег light; industry д... 210 TOTAL Е оо ere 1800 2 550 
Оле 21h € 1 125 1 350 
POLAND 8 
Other employees asa eee a eee 215 ны у 
Self-employed persons ....... 10 400 Mining and manufacturing f 
——— All employees 
Total <hr) Ч. 1 350 1 750 ar ge-scaley industry... eee 1 450 2 150 
Building and construction Co-operative, handicrafts and local 
Manual Workers. ge ee 200 300 industries... . . 1 1 we 200 350 
Menon ie аа Private, handicrafts: amy oleae № 425 200 
administration с Total 951 Sug, м 2 075 2 700 
Al employces sms sees Е 1550 2 075 Building and construction 
TOTAL 3100 | 4125 All employees 
National enterprises ....... 225 800 
Privaterenter prises a a amen 50 — 
Rr Transport, trade, services and public 
adminisiraiion eae, a en 2150 2550 
TOTAL, 6S 2) выл es 2 000 2 700 Toray 4 500 6050 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
a End of year. 
Ь Average over year. 


с Including non-manual workers in building and construction. 
4 Including self-employed in building and construction. 
е 1949. 
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The growth of the economies, rapid though it was 
in heavy industry, thus became unbalanced in two 
senses. In the first place, there was a lack of corre- 
spondence between the output of basic materials and 
the needs of the industrial superstructure, which 
resulted in inefficient use of capacity and waste. 
Second, the consumer, though sharing for a time in 
the fruits of industrial growth and the initial recovery 
of agricultural production, was in most countries of 
the region actually suffering a reduction т his 
standard of living, which threatened to become cumu- 
lative unless an effort were made to restore 
agriculture.? 


About mid-1953—in some cases even earlier— 
remedial action was undertaken. The pressure on 
supplies of coal, steel, cement and electric power was 
to be reduced by slowing down the rates of expansion 
of the engineering, building and chemical industries. 
Meanwhile, as Table 23 shows, the effort to improve 
matters from the other side—by increasing the output 
of the basic products—was to continue, with the 
prospect that work in progress would yield consider- 
able returns over the next several уеагз.? Simulta- 
neously, the discrepancy between the rapid growth of 
national income and the deterioration of consumption 
was to be eliminated by a combination of four other 
changes in priorities. 


In the first place, it was decided to stabilize for the 
time being, and in some countries even to cut, the total 
volume of investment and to eliminate or postpone 
some big long-term projects which, while adding new 
capacity in one industry, competed with necessary 
replacements in the same industry or in complemen- 
tary industries. 


1 The former Prime Minister of Hungary, Mr. Rakosi, put 
the matter very succinctly : “ We committed a fault first of all by 
changing over to an excessively fast development of our heavy 
and producer goods industries and by often neglecting in our 
planning the material resources and realistic possibilities of our 
country. But the most important of our faults was committed 
when in February 1951 the industrial targets of our plans were 
raised by us to much too high levels. We had, of course, decided 
at the same time to raise the living standards of the working 
population as well. But I have to repeat: faults crept into our 
revised Five-year Plan which rendered such an increase in 
living standards impossible from the start.” (Szabad Мер, 
12 July 1953.) 

2 The considerable input of investment resources into large 
new projects has not yet yielded full returns, because of the 
length of the construction and running-in period required. For 
example, the largest metallurgical plant in Poland, Nowa Huta, 
will supply 1.5 million tons of steel when it comes into full 
operation in 1957, but it was only in August 1954 that its first 
blast-furnace started production. Similarly, neither of the two 
largest hydro-electric projects under construction in Poland has 
yet come into operation, and much of the investment made in 
opening up new sources and sinking new pits in the coal-mines 
will be reflected in the output figures only over the next several 
years. 


Second, the output pattern of the heavy industries 
was to be changed so as to make available more 
durable consumer goods, to allocate more building 
materials to housing and to provide more foreign 
exchange for imports of consumer goods. 


Third, it was decided to devote a greater proportion 
of investment resources to agriculture and light 
industry and to change the output pattern of the heavy 
industries so as to make available more tools and 
machinery and more fertilizers and insecticides to 
farmers. 


Fourth, greater attention than before began to be 
paid to the possible advantages of getting supplies 
from abroad, either within eastern Europe or elsewhere 
in exchange for exports of goods which an individual 
country was particularly fitted to produce. 


These four choices were, of course, not taken 
separately. Nevertheless, they came in some cases as 
ad hoc responses to the problems of the day and each 
of them, though connected with the others, has a 
somewhat different status. The first decision was 
essentially intended to make more resources immedi- 
ately available for consumption, to cut losses on 
disappointing projects, to raise the standard of mainte- 
nance so that existing capacity could be more 
efficiently utilized, to eliminate bottlenecks and, in 
short, to clear the decks for a future resumption 
of the upward trend of investment. 


The second decision—that on durable consumer 
goods and housing—may be regarded as a response 
to the changed international situation in 1953 and 
as one which could be reversed should the inter- 
national sky cloud again. So far, it is probably the 
one which has brought the most immediate gain to the 
consumer, both in the towns and in the countryside. 
Though the output targets for durable consumer goods 
have not always been hit in 1954 owing to difficulties 
of reconversion of the engineering industry, the 
increase in supplies during recent months has been 
substantial, and in this field of consumption it seems 
probable that supplies are already above what was 
contemplated when the long-term plans were drawn 
up. 

The third decision—to allocate more resources to 
agriculture—was aimed at correcting a miscalculation 
made in the plan revisions of 1951, which, by failing 
to leave enough room for the development of food 
production, had interfered with the attainment of the 
priority targets themselves. It may therefore be 
supposed that the present efforts to utilize the land 
more fruitfully will persist, whatever happens else- 
where. In the meantime the rather considerable 
increases in agricultural investment already decided 
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on should probably be regarded merely as harbingers 
of greater increases in the future. 


Investment in Agriculture 
(Percentages of total investment in the whole economy in 1953) 


WISP MOS 1954 1955 1956 
Actual Latest programmes 
Bulgaria... . a 8.64 12.64 
Czechoslovakia . 40) 45:5 10:0 17.0 
Hungary ... 1227 13.2 то ОЕ 
ЕЮ! чье И 8.6 ПАЯ 1955 ae 
Rumania ... ie 6.2 NORE GIF 22? 


a Budget forecast. 


Finally, the desire to reduce costs all round by 
increasing the international division of labour is 
reflected in the increasingly strong interest expressed 
by the eastern European countries in expanding their 
foreign trade, including that with western Europe 
and with overseas countries. Within the region, the 
intention is to co-ordinate all of the next series of 
national long-term plans so that they coincide with 
the next Soviet Five-year Plan starting with 1956.1 


1 The “new phase” in the international trade of eastern 
European countries is considered in detail in Chaper 5. 


Poland may have had this aim in view from the 
beginning in putting its first plan on a six-year basis 
ending in 1955, and the Rumanian and east German 
plans also had this as the target year. Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, however, have had to resort to short- 
term bridge plans in order to make their next long- 
term plans fit in point of time with the others.’ 


How much total consumption is expected to expand 
as the combined effect of the changes described and 
what the extent of the re-allocation of resources to 
consumption will be cannot be foreseen. The series 
of ratios assembled in Table 25 indicate that the 
consumer’s share in total spending was intended to 
become significantly greater than it had been in 1952, 
the changes planned being greater in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary than in Poland, but they cannot be 
used to measure the share of total resources devoted, 
or to be devoted, to consumption in any year because 


2 The periods covered by the first series of long-term plans 


were as follows : Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 1949-1953: 
Hungary, 1950-1954; Poland, 1950-1955; Rumania, eastern 
Germany and Albania, 1951-1955. The exceptional position 
of Bulgaria with respect to the period covered by its second 
long-term plan has been noted above. 


Table 25 
SHARE OF CONSUMPTION IN NATIONAL INCOME 2 
Percentages 
ee ee 
1954 1955 
1950 1951 1952 1953 pie Plan 
Czechoslovakia 
Personal consumption ...... 57 57 62 67 
Collective consumption ..... 13} 18 
То ЕЛЕ! Чо ae 78 1B 70 75 
Hungary 
Personal consumption ...... 62 56 56 58 70 
Collective consumption ..... 13} 14 18 17 12 
LOCA NS ото ya ee BN ae 75 70 74 15 82 
Poland 
MOtalconsutap tions tl mea meee 73 72 73 15 79 80 
Китата 
Personal consumption ...... 52 Эй 
Collective consumption ..... 16 15 
Total Vor), змеи SPL. FRE 68 72 ИИ 


и И аш оо А ee 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


@ At current prices. It should be borne in mind that consumer goods in 
general bear indirect taxation and far higher rates than investment goods. 


Moreover, as retail prices increased up to 1953 and fell subse 

; М : ; quently, the 
inflation of the ratio resulting from indirect taxation i у 
and was reduced in 1954, ee as 
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they are not corrected for differences in the price 
conventions used for valuing the various components 
of national product. 


The absolute increases in supplies of consumer goods 
and services implied by the new short-term targets 
are equally difficult to foretell, if only because of 
uncertainties as to the part to be played by inter- 
national trade. What can be said is that, apart from 
the special case of metal goods, Governments have 
not encouraged consumers to expect more than 
modest increases in home-produced supplies. The 
textile output programmes are not ambitious and 
could probably be attained without using all capacity. 
The housing programmes so far announced, as will 
be seen, are probably little more, if any, than is 
needed to stabilize present conditions. Finally, in the 
four more industrialized countries of the region, a 
conservative view is taken of the prospective increase 
in agricultural production: output is expected to 
remain, for some years, below the targets set when 
the original version of the first long-term plans were 
drawn up and lower still in relation to the revised 
plan of 1951. 


Indices of Agricultural Output 
Targets for final year of long-term plans 
(Percentages of output achieved in year before plan) 


Original Plan Plan 
is published published 
P in 1951 in 1953 
Czechoslovakia (1953) . 137 153 113а 
Hungary (1954). ... 142 154 115 
Eastern Germany (1955) 5 ЦИ 121 
Boland (1955) .. «4. 150 150 121 


a Actual output in 1953. The target indices for 1954 and 1955 are 127 and 
132 respectively. 


This more cautious approach to the magnitude of 
their agricultural problems finds its justification in 
the harvest results for the past year, to the extent 
that they can be judged from the limited data so far 
reported and reproduced in Table 26. While potato 
and sugar-beet crops seem to have been fairly satis- 
factory compared with other recent years, grain har- 


1 Under the accounting practices employed in eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, national income is, very roughly, the sum 
of consumer goods valued at retail prices including turnover 
tax and investment goods valued at ex-factory prices. It follows 
that when retail prices are rising relatively to the prices of invest- 
ment goods, as was the case up to 1953, the share of consumption 
in the money national income will tend to be artifically raised; 
similarly, when retail prices are falling relatively to investment- 
goods prices the share of consumption will tend to be reduced. 
This being so, it might be argued that the changes in the ratios 
shown since 1952 under-state the increase in the consumer’s 
share in national product at comparable factor prices. On the 
other hand it must be pointed out that, though the definition of 
“ collective consumption ” is nowhere exactly stated, it is fairly 
certain that it includes expenditure on some goods which could 
scarcely be regarded as of immediate relevance to standards 
of living. 


Table 26 


HARVEST RESULTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 4 
Millions of tons 


Bread Coarse Sugar 
Country and year rca. area Potatoes ь — 
Bulgaria 
у ее 2.1 1.6 о 0.3 
1952 7.5) 0.4 0.4 
1953 AT 1.6 0.8 
и м 2.4 1.6 0.8 
So ee 
Czechoslovakia 
1935-37. 2k eee 5.4 9.9 4.8 
1952 4.8 * 4.7 
ПО See 5.0 8.5 55) 
Eastern Germany 
Е очно 3.6 2.9 13.6 5.4 
О рее 3.6 2.4 12.0 5.0 
ое 3.1 2.2 12.0 5.0 
1954 5.0 13.3 6.1 
Hungary 
1934238 в 2.9 2.3 6 2.4 1.0 
1952 ae 5 В 2.3 1.46 iB it 1.2 
1053 НИИ ели: р 2.66 Pp 25 
о cae 2.4 2.86 73 225) 
Poland 
ОЗ Зов tgs 8.8 4.5 с 38.0 6.0 
95) ee aos oe ae 8.2 2.9 cd 26.6 @ 6.0 
ROSS Soe meer: 8.1 3153 6.9 
(OSE и И 8.7 a 33.8 7.3 
ee 
Rumania 
1935-39: seh. hake 8.5 1.0 0.4 
1952 ages RoE: 4.5 2.3 0.8 
Cp р oes 6.0 0.9 
О ее ee ие 6.2 * 


Sources and methods: See Appendix В. 


а Pre-war figures refer to post-war boundaries. The 1954 figures are highly 
provisional. 


b Maize only. 

c Barley and oats only. 
d 1951-1953 average. 

е 1951-1952 average. 


vests, except in Poland and Rumania, have been less 
favourable than those of 1953. 


The relaxation of the pressure to achieve extremely 
rapid results is also reflected in the indices of the gross 
value of industrial production in 1954: in all cases 
the increases reported were lower than in earlier years, 
very much lower in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
where even the relatively low targets for the year 
were not reached, though in Poland and eastern 
Germany the rate of increase remained almost as 
high as in 1953. 


оо 


Gross Output of Industry 


(Corresponding period of previous year = ees) 


1951 1952 1953 Plan Actual 


ОЕ о ы м ола 147 = 120213 1104 
BURA) оо о 112 108 109 
Czechoslovakia . .. 15 И ПШ 105 104 6 
Eastern Germany . . п. Шо LSS 113 11а 
Вода 6 o 6 2 © 130124 381 12. 8105 103 
Polandgaae осо Пг 100 И ITD 111 
RUmaniaee ее 129 123 114 108 : 


а January-September. b January-June. 


Other factors of a more transitory nature may, 
however, also have contributed to this general slowing- 
down, in particular the problems of reconversion and 
materials shortages already mentioned. 


Czechoslovakia 


The change in policy in Czechoslovakia came too 
late to affect significantly the pattern and level of 
production in the last year of the Five-year Plan then 
already nearing its term. It will be seen from Table 27 
that the production of steel and electric power in 1953 
reached, and in the one case surpassed, the very high 
levels envisaged in the revised plan published in 1951. 
In the case of electricity this was achieved by dint of 
using plant that should ideally have been undergoing 
overhaul ! and brought as a corollary frequent break- 
downs and power cuts, with consequent uncovenanted 
increases in idle time, overtime and labour costs. 
Nevertheless, it was a remarkable technical achieve- 
ment. Iron-ore production expanded to a level nearly 
halfway between the level contemplated in 1948 and 
the much higher one laid down in 1951. Coal produc- 
tion just about reached the earlier target and coke 
production exceeded it, but the output of cement fell 
somewhat short.?. The range of engineering output 
was vastly extended and the index of gross production 
of the engineering industries was above the target 
figure of the revised Plan. 


These substantial successes were achieved by the 
use of far more manpower than had been anticipated. 
It will be seen from the table below that the plan 
published in 1949 had budgeted for an increase of 
about 400,000 in non-agricultural employment by 
1953, a figure raised to about three-quarters of a 
million in 1951 : in fact, over a million workers were 
needed in a period when the population of working-age 
was not increasing, over half of them not in industry 


1 The average annual increase in the consumption of electric 
power over the three years from 1950 to 1953 was 11.9 per cent, 
the average annual increase in generating capacity 4.3 per cent. 


* For further figures on changes in the output of particular 
commodities, see Table LVII. 


itself but in the ancillary services of transport, trade 
and, not least, Government. As a result, Czecho- 
slovakia, with a population 1.2 million smaller than 
in 1930,3 found itself in 1953 having to support a 
population in the service trades, much of it represent- 
ing a social overhead cost, nearly 50 per cent higher 
than in the earlier year. 


Actual and Planned Employment Outside Agriculture 
in Czechoslovakia а 


(Thousands of persons) 
1953 


Plan Plan 
1930 1948 published published Actual 
т 1949 in 1951 


Mining and manu- 
facturing (including 


handicrafts) 2.070, 35010675 1 750 
Building and 
construction®. . . 330 200 300 if 300 
Transport, trade, 
services and public 
administrationec. . 1400 1550 1600 2075 
Total.t. со. 380053100 +3525 538808: 3825 


а Yearly averages. 
6 Manual workers only. 
с Including non-manual workers in building and construction. 


The recruitment of women into the labour force 
went so far that they now make up more than 35 per 
cent of the total outside agriculture. Even so, the 
loss of manpower to agriculture, whose share of the 
total population fell over five years from 29 to 20 per 
cent, was something that it would have been impossible 
to compensate except by a tempo of mechanization 
far higher than either of the Plans had envisaged. 
In fact, the stock of tractors (see Table LXIV) in 1953 
was only two-thirds of what had been planned in 
1948.5 


The scarcity of labour in agriculture, together with 
the uncertainties induced in the peasantry by the 
speed of the collectivization programme, resulted 
in the at least temporary abandonment of about half 


к. 1930, a census year, is frequently used in official publi- 
cations for purposes of comparison with the present position. 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia is excluded from all of the figures 
cited. ы 


* The President of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Zapotocky, has said : 
“ The decrease in manpower [in agriculture] was out of step with 
the progress of mechanization and causes many shortages and 
disorders”. (Zemedelstke Noviny, 4 January 1954.) 


5 шт the single year 1948, 9,000 tractors and 43,000 grain 
harvesters were produced in Czechoslovakia, whereas total 
deliveries to Czechoslovak agriculture during the next five 
years were only 14,000 and 13,600 respectively. It is not clear 
to what extent production after 1948 was directed to export 


markets, and to what extent capacity was shifted to other types 
of goods. 


a Aa 


Table 27 


PLANNED AND ACTUAL OUTPUT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
TR Sree en ВОВА 


1953 
Unit 1948 Pl PI 1954 1955 
ВЫ нЕ Actual Plan Plan 
in 1949 in 1951 
Mining industry 
ele COMIC eat ta vee ee Millions of tons TET. 20.8 25.0 20.3 22.0 23.3 
ae Coal, set ee, Rr 23.6 BY) 35.8 32.8 37.1 39.4 
OK CM eras ss cp i pc) „Нан: 5:6 8.0 8.0 8.5 9.3 
Tron SSS. cote ie 8 are rae 1.4 1.4 3.8 DS AS 
Ооо... За Thousands of tons 49 240 306 196 212 
Power industry 
Electric power. . . Re er ah tar. oi Million MWh WS 02 12.3 12.4 13.9 15.4 
а а ee ан + Billions of m* 0.6 2.9 2.9 0.9 
Iron and steel industry 
ТТ ОЗ Я у ОТ ИЕ Millions of tons 1.6 27 3.0 2.8 3.0 а. 
Се о: ее ва р 2.6 85 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.9 
Rolledsproducts и ит. ied! 725) 3.8 2.9 3.3 
Engineering industry 
Railway wagons and coaches® . . Thousands 11.0 dae Bx 12.5 
МОНЫ ОВ 13.2 24.0 32.8 20.9 
Electromotors under 0.5 kW 
ОИ KW ks ee 448 890 890 623 
Chemical industry 
Phosphate: fertilizers 4. 0.0 2 3.0. Thousands of tons 387 438 514 477 Sia 697 
неа ре fertilizers? ол. 161 220 330 193 230 322) 
SO) | eee lt tee ое 28 53 м 60 
Building materials industry 
MCCIMCHEANL.S . DMEM STs -Sayye. a Millions of tons 1.6 2.6 3.4 2.3 2.8 3.2 
Jah gee oe ee aren as - 0.9 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.3 a 
VICK GMMR ge EN Ger oe ep dna y's Billions 0.9 123 a 1.3 iL) 1.7 
Ар, С сна ре | Thousands of tons 131 114 а 147 
Light industry 
ее ee eee Thousands of tons 260 320 320 ЗИ 327 
ОНО Е ие ово. Mesh Millions of metres 280 479 479 347 as 
Linen and half-linen fabrics. . . . 35 5 52 48 
Silkeifabrics mind. seen гв 4 26 78 78 44 
Food production 
ЕСН cee. ge se ys ss Thousands of tons 518 790 972 637 705 
Clee ee et os vate 23 49 52 34 38 LA 
INST Op aw sel) edt О Millions of hectolitres 25 47 dé 32 36 42¢ 
Siaughtered meat 
ое А does Pie <5) iepeal eee ae Thousands of tons of 224 366 288 
live weight 993 
ее SR ses ee 232 498 283 314 379 
a 
Sources and methods: See Appendix B. с Expressed in terms of lorries: 3 passenger cars = 1 lorry. 
а Production in gas works plus amounts supplied by coke works to other d Gross weight. : 


consumers. ве 1957 Plan. 
Ь Expressed in terms of goods wagons: one passenger coach = 10 goods 
wagons, 1 rail motor = 12 goods wagons. 
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а million hectares of land, mostly marginal but also 
rather concentrated in the frontier districts earlier 
vacated by the Sudeten Germans. In spite of improve- 
ments in yields per hectare, notably in Slovakia, the 
fodder base proved quite inadequate to support the 
numbers of animals postulated in either version of the 
long-term plan. As a result, Czechoslovakia, formerly 
close to self-supporting in food, found itself obliged 
to allocate foreign exchange for the import of grain 
and meat at a time when the raw material require- 
ments of industry, especially for the production of 
consumer goods, were inadequately met. 


The new short-term plans formulated in 1953 thus 
lay the greatest emphasis on the need to increase the 
input of capital and labour into agriculture. An 
increase in the agricultural labour force of 320,000, if 
possible young people,’ during the three years 1954 
to 1956 is stated to be necessary, and of the increase 
in the total labour force of 166,000 ? set as target for 
the year 1954 it seems that about 60 per cent were to 
be attracted into agriculture. 


The main stress in the field of agriculture is laid on 
increasing the production of fodder crops, but the 
livestock numbers now contemplated for the end of 
1955 show little or no increase over the actual numbers 
in 1953 and are lower than the targets for that year 
which had been set in both the original and the 
revised plan. 


Livestock Population in Czechoslovakia 
(Millions) 
(End of year) 
1953 


Revised 1955 


Original 
1948 plan of — plan of — Actual Latest 
1949 1951 programme 
СВ (со, 95 4.40 5.02 3.84 а 
of whichcows 1.87 2.35 2.91 2.18 а 
СЮ ao 6 0 OL sf 1.74 Tei 1.33 
Risse ease) Me 3.24 4.05 5.13 3.46 Sh 


@ Defined as “on the same level” as in 1953. 


It will be seen from Table 27 that the output of meat, 
milk and butter, all scarce commodities in Czecho- 
slovakia today, is expected to remain for some years 
well below the original 1953 target. 


It is thus clear that, short of a wholly exceptional 
investment programme in agriculture and the transfer 
of manpower to the farms from tertiary employment, 
Czechoslovakia will have to rely on foreign trade more 
than in the recent past if it is to raise its standard of 


1 The average age of those engaged in agriculture is said to be 
as high as 50. “ While about 40 per cent of young workers have 
been recruited as apprentices in industry, only about 6 per cent 
have been going into agriculture.” (Pracovni Sily, 1954, No. 1.) 


? Even this figure, it is stated, would be realizable only if 
75,000 more housewives could be induced to seek paid employ- 
ment. 


living to a level corresponding to its high degree 
of industrial development. This is evidently the 
assumption which underlies the present short-term 
programmes and can be expected to figure even more 
prominently in the long-term plan which is to follow. 
In line with this objective, efforts are being made to 
reactivate such traditional exporting industries as the 
Bohemian glass industry, though much of the skilled 
manpower is now scattered. The main hopes, however, 
must rest on the engineering industries, which have a 
highly skilled labour force as well as a large pro- 
portion of modern equipment. 


Hungary 


It was already clear before the policy changes of 
1953 were made that the high targets for the basic 
industries which had been set in the Hungarian plan 
revisions of 1951 could not be realized by the end of the 
plan period. As Table 28 shows, coal, pig-iron, steel 
and cement were, in 1953, all lagging behind those 
targets. Nevertheless, output of these products was 
well up to, and in some cases, in excess of the less 
stringent but still considerable requirements of the plan 
as first published in 1949. The oil industry almost 
doubled its output between 1949 and 1953. Sixty-five 
new factories were built, 40 of them in the heavy 
industries, and 70 existing plants extended during the 
four years 1950 to 1953. Electric generating capacity 
increased by 50 per cent. Of coal output in 1953, one- 
sixth came from new shafts. Within the engineering 
industries the output of machine-tools had grown 
swiftly, a new factory was producing 5,000 motor 
lorries a year, and the production of ships, transport 
equipment, mining and building machinery, generators 
and other electrical products had been greatly ex- 
panded, much of it for export. 


As elsewhere in eastern Europe, however, the pro- 
duction of tractors and agricultural machinery had 
been allowed to fall a long way behind schedule; 
fertilizer production was inadequate; the output of 
small farm machinery and tools had dwindled almost 
to nothing.? Mainly, perhaps, because of the deterio- 
ration of farm capital which this implied, but also 
because of the effort to push collectivization faster 
than mechanization or the construction of necessary 
farm buildings, the output of agriculture was running 


3 See Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 3, page 34; for further details on 
the changes in the output of particular commodities, see 
Table LV. 


4 The Prime Minister, Mr. Nagy, recently said : “ For many 
years a principle was applied according to which agriculture 
was to produce increasing quantities without capital accumula- 
tion. This is, of course, nonsense : agriculture cannot possibly 
increase its production without accumulating capital.” (Szabad 
№ р, 20 October 1954.) 
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PLANNED AND ACTUAL OUTPUT IN HUNGARY 
a ae 


” a 1954 
ommodi i 
y Unit 1949 1953 Plan Plan Plan 
published published published 
in 1949 in 1951 in 1953 
Coal and lignite . Millions of tons 11.8 21.3 18.5 27.5 pi 
Electric power . Millions of MWh DS) 4.6 4.6 6.6 5.1 
Pig-iron Millions of tons 0.40 0.72 0.96 1.28 0.86 
Crude steel . 0.86 1.54 1.60 2.20 1.68 
Cement : 0.55 1.10 1.05 2.10 1.16 
Machine-tools . Millions of forints at 
1949 prices 185 795 610 
Tractors Thousands 2.60 0.80 4.60 4.00 
Cotton cloth Million m2 167 209 258 264 220 
Woollen cloth . 16.0 16.44 27 30 
Leather footwear Millions of pairs 4.26 8.4 в 10.04 
Refined sugar . Thousands of tons 144 266 279 287 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
a 1952. 


at a rate hardly above that of 1949 and, far from 
showing any signs of increase, was, in 1952 and 1953, 
in the case of livestock produce, rather tending down- 
wards.? 


The growth of industrial and building employment 
had brought in its wake, as in Czechoslovakia, a 
big increase in employment in ancillary urban activi- 
ties (see Table 24) including a two-thirds increase in 
Government employment from 1949 to 1953? and 
an increase considered to have been excessive in the 
number of administrators, foremen and designers in 
the manufacturing and building industries.® 


1 See Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, page 69. 


2 See “ A Strict Rule of Economies in All Fields is an Indis- 
pensable Pre-condition for Raising Living Standards”, by 
Е. Арго, Tarsadalmi Szemle, 1954, No. 8-9, page 83 : “ The rapid 
development of the country’s economy and the centralized 
organization of its administration required a certain increase 
in the number of posts but to a much lesser degree than had 
actually happened. We created many unnecessary jobs, which 
means that many men had been diverted from productive work 
and that administration became expensive, heavy and bureau- 
cratic . . . Because of this inflation in the number of office 
workers, it is of extreme urgency and timeliness to rationalize 
State administration . . . as well as the administration of 
enterprises and to reduce unnecessary employment.”’ 


3 Some striking figures are quoted on this point. Thus, it is 
said that for every 100 productive workers in the building 
industry in 1953 there were 50 other employees in building 
enterprises themselves and 11 in building design institutes. In 
all, 15,000 persons were employed in building design institutes 
in 1953 (an increase of 3,000 over the previous year), and the 
cost of design accounted for 10 per cent of total building costs 
in 1954, as compared with 4 per cent two years earlier, In coal- 
mining there were in 1953 21 ancillary employees to every 100 
miners; in a Budapest machine-tool factory the ratio of ancillary 
employees to productive workers was as high as 66 per cent; in 
industry as a whole it was 33.8 per cent in the second quarter 


b Alternative figures (including production of artisan co-operatives) shows a 
rise from 4.6 million pairs in 1949 to 12.3 million in the Plan for 1954. 


When it was recognized that the plan could not be 
realized and that a reconsideration of priorities was 
needed, the Hungarian Government was, in a sense, 
in a more favourable position than that of Czecho- 
slovakia. Because the plan was less advanced, it was 
still possible without undue loss to stop work on a 
number of investment projects still in their early 
stages. The opportunity was, however, also taken 
to suspend work on some, notably the extension of 
the Budapest underground, in which much labour 
and capital had already been invested. The decision 
was taken not merely to stabilize total investment 
but actually to cut it below the level of previous 
years.* 


The sobriety of the short-period targets announced 
for 1953 and 1954 corresponded with this reappraisal 
of the economic position. The Government called 
for a rise in the output of coal, electric power and 
metals, all bottleneck items, but planned for a 
reduction of the output of the engineering industry 
and of the heavy industries as a whole in 1954, 


of 1953, and in spite of the hostile criticism the ratio rose to 35.9 
per cent over the next twelve months. (See Aprdé, op. сй., and 
Szabad Nép, 21 October 1954.) 


4 The Hungarian authorities have been exceptionally emphatic 
in their reaction against the system of priorities applied from 
about 1951 to 1953. Thus, a former chairman of the Central 
Planning Board, Mr. Zoltén Vas, expressed himself as follows : 
“ Our present difficulties are in part the bills for the Great Power 
policy of the ‘country of iron and steel’. . . We could 
have done without the rapid development of Sztalinvaros [the 
site of the new steel mill built since 1950] . . . As a conse- 
quence of excessive industrialization and a neglect of agriculture 
our national economy lost its natural balance, which it is now 
no small task to restore.” (Szabad Nép, 27 October 1954.) 
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doubtless foreseeing the need for considerable ге- 
tooling before the pattern of output could be changed. 
There was no expectation of any quick increase in 
the output of textiles. Although the main task set to 
agriculture was to increase fodder production, no 
increase in the number of cattle (though some in 
cows) or pigs was foreshadowed over the three years 
1954 to 1956, all the emphasis being laid on the need 
to restore yields. The targets for agricultural output 
over this period all seemed well within the capacity 
of Hungarian agriculture, assuming normal weather 
and the increases in farm input contemplated. 


Poland 


The announced revisions of the Polish Six-year Plan 
targets which were current in 1953 have been less 
drastic than in Hungary. In 1953 the basic industries 
—coal, iron ore, pig-iron, steel, cement and, most 
of all, electricity—though they had achieved impressive 
increases in output, were still a long way from the 
levels required for fulfilment of the plan in 1955.1 
There may therefore have been a tacit reduction of 
some of the main targets or an abandonment of some 
of the priority projects. Indeed, this is clearly implied 
in the stabilization of the total investment programme 
at the 1953 level for the remaining term of the plan, 
together with the rather considerable redistribution 
planned. On the other hand, 1954 saw the biggest 
increase since 1950 in the capacity of the heavy 
industries as investment projects were completed : 
among them an aluminium mill, new blast-furnaces 
and coke-ovens at Nowa Huta, two thermal generating 
stations, a nitrogenous fertilizer plant and a cement 
works. 


Coal and electricity apart, it seems likely that the 
record of plan fulfilment will be good in the sector 
of heavy industry. In this connection it is worth 
recalling that, because of the accident of its timing, 
the Polish plan was never formally revised upwards, 
but almost from the start took into account the facts 
of the international situation as they then presented 
themselves.? It may consequently have been more 
realistically adjusted to the resources and possibilities 
of the country than was possible in other countries, 
where new projects had to be fitted into a framework 
of plans already in operation. Nevertheless, it seems 
that the manpower requirements had been somewhat 
under-estimated. It will be seen from Table 24 that 
employment outside agriculture in 1953 was already 
rather more than 6 millions, of whom 5.7 millions 


re For details on changes in the output of particular commo- 
dities, see Table LVI. 


* Though 1950 was the initial year, the Polish plan was not 
actually promulgated until August of that year. 


were in the socialized sector: according to the Plan 
employment in this sector was to reach 5.7 millions 
only in 1955, the last year of the Plan. 

As elsewhere, the original plans for light industry 
and agriculture had long ceased to be operative, and 
the revised programmes issued during the last eighteen 
months call in a number of cases, notably textiles 
and agriculture, for outputs in 1955 lower than those 
contemplated in the long-term plan. 


Harvests of Main Crops and Livestock Populations 


in Poland 
1955 
Original ee? 
Pl Р 

1950 Hh, of 1950 of 1954 

Rye (million tons) ... 6.5 6.34 6.9 6.5 
Potatoes ianatbe aes ial 36.9 313 39.8 33.1 
Cattle (million head) . . 6.8 7.4 9.5 8.0 
of which: Cows .. . 4.4 Pa 6.5 3.5 
РЕ 9.4 9.7 10.5 10.8 


a Average of years 1951 to 1953. 


The main shortcoming of the previous agricultural 
planning had been the failure to ensure sufficient 
fodder to support a livestock population of the 
pre-war size (see Table LXII): it is calculated by the 
Polish Ministry of Agriculture that there was a 
deficiency of 4 million “ fodder units ” (or 15 per cent 
of total fodder requirements) in 1951 and the position 
had since deteriorated. Failing a sufficient produc- 
tion of green fodder because of inadequate supplies 
of natural and artificial fertilizers and insufficient 
improvement of irrigation, an increasing share of 
potatoes and grain was fed to animals.* As a result, 
it proved necessary to import 1 million tons of grain 
from the Soviet Union in 1953 and again in 1954. 
For the time being it seems that imports will have 
to be maintained if the livestock population is to 
be increased. The first aim of the new agricultural 
programme is thus to increase fodder production. 


Eastern Germany 


The long-term plan in eastern Germany had two 
main aims: to repair wartime destruction and to 
create a more balanced pattern of industry in the 
area created. by the zonal partition of Germany. The 
hard core of the plan was the reconstruction and 
extension of the existing twenty-four heavy engineering 
concerns and of other plants in the electro-technical, 
precision instruments and optical industries, whose 


3 The share of grain and potatoes fed to animals changed as 
follows : 


1949 1953 
(percentages) 
Арта ene eae 9 15 


Potatoes: 3003 WLS 20 31 
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basic task was to produce investment goods for 
domestic use and to supply international markets, 
particularly in the east. A base of energy, steel and 
chemicals was to be built up to supply these industries. 
When the plan was revised in 1951, one year after 
its inception, two important changes were made. 
First it was decided to develop the raw-material base 
of the heavy industries —lignite, iron ore and cement — 
further than had originally been intended. Second, 
while the total engineering output planned was only 
slightly raised, considerable alterations were made in 
the composition of this output. There was to be an 
expansion in the output of boilers, of mining, metallur- 
gical and chemical equipment, of ships and motor- 
lorries, of turbines and other electrical equipment, 
while the output programmes for tractors, farm 
machinery and railway equipment were to be cut. 
_ By 1953 this programme was progressing extremely 
satisfactorily, as may be seen from Table 29, and eastern 
Germany had succeeded in widening very considerably 
the range of its heavy engineering production, while 
also expanding its output of the lighter engineering 
goods (notably precision instruments and optical 
goods) traditionally produced there. The revisions 
made to the plans for heavy industry in 1953 were 
thus comparatively slight : the targets for iron ore and 
cement were adjusted downwards, but in the case of the 
engineering industries the revisions took the form 
rather of further extensions of the range of products 


to cover motor-cycles, bicycles, television sets and the 
like. 


In the field of the light industries the picture is 
varied. It is clear that the targets set in 1951 for textile 
fabrics will not be hit. On the other hand, a consider- 
able expansion in the output of knitted goods and 
leather footwear is foreshadowed. 


Agricultural output has been unsatisfactory, but 
an improvement can be expected as a result of the 
allocation of more investment resources to agriculture 
which will make the current shortage of farm labour 
less acute. In the meantime, the main hope for 
improving food supplies may lie in the increased 
opportunities for earning foreign exchange which 
eastern Germany’s modern engineering industries 
have, now that reparation payments to the Soviet 
Union have come to an end. 


Rumania 


The major issues of economic policy have been 
publicly discussed far less in Rumania than in the 
countries so far considered. The Five-year Plan for 
1951 to 1955, like the Polish Six-year Plan, was never 
formally revised, but during the period of concentra- 
tion on the extension of heavy industry it was decided 
to attempt to complete it in four years. In 1953 this 
attempt was abandoned and adjustments were made 
to some of the key targets : upwards in the case of oil, 


Table 29 


PLANNED AND ACTUAL OUTPUT IN EASTERN GERMANY 


Commodity Unit 

ISTO НЫ een a Million tons’ о... 
Electric power =... ~ Million MWh. ...... 
MEOMTOLe Rate Gls we ss мов: оо. 
о О i. x 

стичезес вася 200. 

В оПедомее ле. ty ts 

НО а 

Ее В aes oe. Billion DM at plan prices 


Electro-technical equipment 
Precision instruments and 
optical goods 
Chemicals 
Sulphuric acid 
All sorts of cloth 
Mnitwear sei. ре 
Leather вое сан iz 


Thousand tons 
Million square metres 

Million’ pieces;. SCF i. 91.6 
Million pairs 


1955 1954 
50 1953 Plans 
Fs не НН 5 
in 1950 = in 1951 Ш 1953 
137 175 205 225 ae 193 
18 23 32 33 29 26 
0.4 1.2 1.8 8.7 о 15 
0.3 1.1 1,25 2.0 1.6 
1.0 2.2 3.0 3.1 2.5 
0.8 1.5 2,2, 2.2 1.8 1,7. 
1.4 2.4 2.6 4.0 2.75 2.5 
3.8 6.8 8.1 8.2 hl 
1.29 2.51 2.25 2.44 3.02 
0.55 0.84 0.93 1.31 =: 1.08 
4.01 6.30 6.60 8.18 6.87 6.48 
233 348 400 450 “a = 
261 391 525 525 3474 2884 
60 114 135 136 172 162 
8 18 21 24 27 26.5 


ДН 


Sources: Die Wirtschaft, No. 30, 1950, page 13 and Мо. 52, 1953, 
pages 5-8; Gesetz iiber den Fiinfjahrplan (official publication), pages 216-225; 
Der Aussenhandel, No. 52, 1953, page 1262 ; Neues Deutschland, 15 Septem- 
ber 1954 ; Table LVIII. 


а Total of only cotton, silk and rayon cloth. 
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production of which had recovered remarkably after 
19501 and somewhat downwards in the case of steel 
and generating capacity. 

At the same time, greatly increased investment 
funds were allocated to the food-processing? and 
other light industries,? while work on the Danube- 
Black Sea Canal was stopped. 


Planned and Actual Output or Capacity 
1950 1953 1955 


Actual Actual Plans Programme 
published set in 


in 1951 1953 


Crude oil (million tons) .. 5.3 9.5 10.0 11.0 
Grude? steel 20788 |. MART. 0.56 0.72 1.25 1.00 
Gement in. teens oSeor 1.00 1.90 2.86 2.70 
Electric generating capacity 

CME) are ec Fe ete 5G at 1.70 1.38 


The main attention, however, was focused on the 
expansion of agricultural output. Whereas policy had 
hitherto been designed to reduce the proportion of the 
land sown to grain, the new short-term agricultural 
programme covering two or three years calls for the 
expansion once more of the area under grain, and 
particularly under maize, which is important for the 
national diet as well as for fodder.* Even if only the 
pre-war yields are attained, the resulting increase in 


1 1 part owing to the use of new methods which permitted 
increases in the amount of oil recovered from wells previously 
thought to be exhausted. 


2 In order to contribute to a solution of the bread problem in 
towns, investment in bakeries, inter alia, was to be expanded. 


3 Total investment in light and food-processing industries was 
to be 170 per cent of the 1953 figure in 1954. In fact, it was 
increased in food processing by 60 per cent and in light industries 
by only 27 per cent, and the latest investment target for the light 
industries in 1955 is only 148 per cent of 1953. 


4 In 1953, a good harvest year, only 70 per cent of calculated 
fodder requirements were met. (Probleme Economice, No. 6, 
1954, page 17.) 


grain production by 1956 will be greater than that 
envisaged in any other eastern European country. 


Harvest 
(Million tons) 


Area under grain 
(Million hectares) 


1935-39 average .... 8.16 8.51 
1949-53 average .... 6.20 4.53 
1956 Programme .. . . 7.36 10.50 а 


a At pre-war yields this would be about 8 million tons. 


Bulgaria 

The new Five-year Plan of Bulgaria for 1953 to 
1957 follows much the same pattern аз its predecessor.°® 
The main emphasis continues to be on the development 
of industry—employment outside agriculture is sche- 
duled to increase by almost one-third by 1957 to a 
figure of 1144 million—and, within industry, of heavy 
industry. The production of coal, electric power and 
cement is to be almost doubled; pig-iron output, in 
1952 negligible, is to be about 100,000 tons a year. A 
greater proportion of investment outside industry 
is, however, to be devoted to agriculture and less to 
transport. The tempo of mechanization of farming 
operations 6 is to be maintained and the irrigated area 
(a quarter of a million hectares in 1953) is to be 
doubled by 1957. Within agriculture, primary impor- 
tance is attached to increasing the number of livestock 
(including horses), which had declined after 1948. 


Actual and planned Livestock Population in Bulgaria 


(Million head) 
1948 1953 1957 


Plan 
Cattle 2... aoa aaa 1.9 1.7 ZA 
Sheep and goats 10.0 8.4 9.7 
Pigs де. Sa ee ра 2.1 7252 


5 The plan was not published, however, until 1954, when one 
year of the planning period was already past. It is thus possible 
that some adjustments to an earlier version were made during 
the course of 1953. 


8 The stock of tractors—5,000 in 1948 and 13,500 in 1953— 
is planned to increase to 23,000 in 1957. 


2. CHANGES IN STANDARDS OF LIVING AND PERSONAL INCOMES 


Consumption Trends up to 1953 


The concentration of effort on realization of plans 
for heavy industry, together with the rapid growth 
of urban populations and the relatively low priority 
given to agriculture, had the effect of placing heavy 
pressure on supplies of foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods. A further consequence was that, with attention 
focused on the achievements in industry, little informa- 
tion was published on levels or trends of consumption 
and scarcely anything by way of comprehensive and 
comparable statistics. Though this situation is now 
changing as consumption needs are taken more fully 


into account, it is still difficult to be precise concern- 
ing either current or past levels of consumption. 


The occasional data available on total or per capita 
supplies of particular commodities, real wages and 
production programmes do, however, permit the 
generalization that, in most countries of the region, 
consumption improved fairly rapidly after the war, 
reaching a peak some time during the period from 
1950 to 1951, and then deteriorated. The low ebb 
came in the early months of 1953, when food supplies 
were reduced after the previous year’s bad harvest 
and supplies of fuel, electricity and manufactured 
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consumer goods had become very irregular because 
of the priority accorded to heavy industry. 


For most countries of the region quantitative data 
are too fragmentary to illustrate this development in 
detail. It happens that the most comprehensive figures 
are available for eastern Germany, where the timing 


of events had been rather different from that sketched 
above. 


Per Capita Consumption of Food in Eastern Germany 


(Kilogrammes) 
1936 1950 1952 1953 1953 
Ist 2nd 
half 4 half 4 
СИЕ ea Yee, DDO 1459293 42722 34.8 
NOUR с sk 1092. 4: 120.3 
BOtAtOeS ие ПИ are ye 197.3 
Meat & meat products 46.8 160 .. 30.8 aes" 
Fish and fish products .. $. 8.5 5.4 8.5 
Animal and vegetable 
FAIS? tees, wld 1502422. 125. № 19,3 237 


Liquid milk (litres) . . 127.0 30.2 


Sources: Statistische Praxis, Karteiblatt, No. 10, 1950, Мо. 10, 1953; 
Neues Deutschland, 9 December 1952, 5 June 1954, 29 July 1954; Tagliche 
Rundschau, 21 August 1954. 


a At yearly rates. Per capita consumption of meat and meat products and 
fats for the full year 1953, as given in the original source, has here been 
divided between the two halves of the year in proportion to retail sales of 
these products. 


6 Not including lard. 


Starting from a very low level of economic activity 
in general after the war and a seriously retarded 
reconstruction, consumption in eastern Germany 
increased fairly steadily from 1949 until there came 
the critical food shortage in the spring of 1953. Even 
after the recovery in the second half of that year, 
made possible by large imports, meat consumption 
per capita was still one-fifth below the pre-war level, 
though the consumption of such “cheap” foods 
as sugar, potatoes and bread had increased. 


Somewhat similar, though less complete, figures 
for Czechoslovakia show that between 1948 and 1950 
there had been a remarkable improvement in food 


Per Capita Consumption of Food in Czechoslovakia 


(Kilogrammes) 
1953 
Plan 
1948 1950 published Actual 
in 1949 

Рок Bee. Se 8.1 ae 16:8 209) 
Other meat and meat products 17.0 iva 21:0 2 15.6 

Total meat and meat products 25.1 39.0 37.8 36.5 
Те о oe: of Pele. 2.9 245, 95.8 6.3 
Begs, (umber) Ен ae ue 93 1085 147 161 
Ва о Яо овь Юве а 22h meres sf 27.8 
Wiheat flour scene's, fk ss 94.8 124.5 134.2 


Sources: Hospodar, Мо. 45 and Мо. 48, 1949; Zdsobovact zpravodaj, 
No. 44/1951; Statisticky obzor, No. 10/1954. 
a Pork, beef, veal and products thereof. 
b First half of 1949. 


supplies, much of which was distributed through meals 
at factory canteens and schools, and that the level 
of meat consumption was already above what had 
been planned for 1953. In that year, however, meat 
consumption fell below the level reached in 1950, and 
the consumption of meat other than pork was actually 
lower than in 1948. 


These are average figures for the year as a whole, 
including the large increase in imports during the 
second half of the year: until September total meat 
consumption, including pork, was probably no higher 
than in 1948. Meat was, as in eastern Germany, 
the critical item, though butter and milk were also 
in short supply, and these deficiencies were only 
partially offset by an increase in the consumption of 
eggs and lard along with that of the cheaper foods. 


In Hungary, as in Czechoslovakia, there had been 
an improvement in the diet up to the disastrous 
harvest of 1952, when, in the absence of sufficient 
imports of fodder, peasants slaughtered a large 
number of pigs, thus enjoying an involuntary tempo- 
rary improvement in consumption and sales. In 1953, 
meat supplies for the country as a whole were one- 
quarter lower than in the previous year, while milk 
consumption had already been reduced for lack of 
fodder. Even after taking account of an appreciable 
improvement in the second half of the year, the real 
wages of industrial workers already in industry in 
1949 are officially estimated to have fallen by about 
5 per cent in 1953, though the earnings of new entrants 
to industry had increased. It is, moreover, explained 
that this estimate understates significantly the real 
deterioration, since the calculation takes no account 
of the loss in welfare caused by involuntary shifts in 
expenditure patterns.’ 


Even less precise detail is available on the develop- 
ment of consumption in Poland. The only compre- 
hensive figures are those given below on total sales 
by retail shops. Since urban sales have a heavy 
weight in these figures, the fact that the volume 
of retail sales (including the expanding sales by cater- 
ing establishments) increased much less than total 


1 See Mrs. A. Mod, “Problems of Principle and Method 
concerning Real Wages and Real Incomes ”, Statisztikai Szemle, 
No. 8, 1954. This article gives an account of the careful way in 
which indices of retail prices and real wages are calculated 
for different groups of the population. According to this expla- 
nation, the index of retail prices which is used in the calculation 
of real wages is a chained index of the Paasche type; that is, 
it compares, for pairs of years, the cost of buying the basket 
of goods actually bought (1.е.; actually available) in the later 
year of the pair. In 1953, it seems, a price index of the Laspeyres 
type would have shown a considerable rise. Moreover, through- 
out the period food of identical, or even in some cases lower, 
nutritional value got a progressively higher weight in the index 
as the proportion of raw food sold in a costlier processed form 
increased. 
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urban population from 1950 to 1953 is indicative of 
the growing pressure on supplies of consumer goods 
in the towns and cities. 


Volume of Retail Sales in Poland 


(Billions of zlotys at 1953 prices) 
1950S 195 OD 2 19353) 


Socialistesectona> were cals 79 93 96 102, 
Privatessectoras* =f: Gn & 16 7 5 5) 
пом ee 95 100 101 107 


Little is known about short-term variations in 
consumption in Rumania.t So far as may be 
judged from the increase in the number of livestock, 
meat consumption may have risen between 1948 and 
1953, and there was a more than threefold expansion 
of the output of vegetable oils, which now probably 
account for the bulk of the fat consumption of the 
urban \огКегз.? On the other hand, Rumania, 
traditionally a grain-exporting country, has found 
it difficult to provide sufficient cereals for its own 
consumption. The production of bread in State 
bakeries, which serve mainly towns but, as the years 
go by, also an increasing share of rural areas, was 
about 45 per cent higher in 1953 than in 1948 : over 
the same period urban population is said to have 
increased in almost exactly the same ratio, and 
supplies of maize, an important constituent of the 
Rumanian diet, were reduced. Sugar production has 
been running at a level sufficient to allow for a per 
capita consumption of about 6 kilogrammes a year, 
rather above the pre-war figure. Consumption out- 
side the towns can hardly have been above 3% kilo- 
grammes, however, and it is evident from the sugar- 
beet production contracts recently announced—which 
provide for a free issue of sugar to beet producers, 
varying with their output—that sugar is still a highly 
prized luxury in the countryside. 


In the case of manufactured consumer goods, the 
position has been, until recently, more uniform 
throughout eastern Europe in that supplies have been 
low and irregular during most of the post-war period 
and increasingly so after 1951. Thus, though there 
were about 100,000 marriages a year in Hungary, the 
annual factory production of sets of kitchen furniture 
had dropped to 1,500 and private handicraft shops, 
which had formerly been important in the wood- 
working industries, had almost disappeared. 


1 Still less information is available on consumption levels and 
trends in Albania and Bulgaria. 


2In 1953 until rationing was wound up in December, the 
annual basic ration of those gainfully employed in towns was 
6 litres, or the equivalent of 514 kilogrammes, of vegetable oil. 
The national average consumption of all fats in the ’thirties 
was rather less than this. 


$ This is still, however, only about a quarter of the consump- 
tion on the Polish farms referred to in footnote 4 below. 


The shortages of consumer goods, of course, fell 
with uneven incidence on the various sections of the 
population. In Poland the peasants, with small oppor- 
tunities of obtaining manufactured goods and with 
delivery obligations lighter than those in other eastern 
European countries, were led to consume an increased 
proportion of their produce and, in the process, to 
improve the composition of their diet considerably. 
Thus, it is officially estimated that per capita con- 
sumption of meat, milk, eggs and sugar on the typical 
holding of 5 to 10 hectares increased significantly 
between 1949 and 1952, whereas consumption of 
cereals and potatoes declined.4 Similarly, the Hun- 
garian peasants, though having heavy compulsory 
deliveries to meet, were able to keep up their food 
consumption, harvest fluctuations apart. Moreover, 
they had opportunities, denied to the urban popula- 
tion, of adding to their farm earnings (sometimes at 
the expense of agricultural productivity) by small 
non-agricultural services, and the share of their 
earnings which came from outside agriculture increased. 


Recent Changes in Consumption and Incomes 


All indications are that personal consumption rose 
substantially in the second half of 1953 from the low 
levels of the previous months. Several factors con- 
tributed to permit the immediate increase in sales of 
consumer goods, among them a big increase in imports 
into eastern Germany, emergency imports into several 
other countries, releases from strategic stocks in 
eastern Germany, and the existence of stocks of 
textiles unsold during the past months of financial 
stringency in Hungary. But the main factor was the 
coincidence of a good harvest in 1953 with the 
announcement of changed policies towards farmers. 
Not only was the supply of home-produced food 
considerably greater than in the previous year, but 
the peasants—assured that they would in future have 


4 The figures (published in Wie w Liczbach, Warsaw, 1954, 
page 111) relate to those farms which keep regular accounts of 
their operations in a standard form : 

Per Capita Annual Consumption of Adults 


(Kilogrammes except as otherwise specified) 


: 1949 1952 
Микс» (tres) ee eee 346 535 
Egesa(number) ee ae 180 221 
Мед: ата os 20 28 
Fats other than butter. . . 8 8 
Sigarhs, 4G aan &: 14 23 
W.beatsflour бы 1 65 69 
Куе_ Ноцг а 133 103 
Grats’ оо ee ee 9 5 
Pulsesaccat el) ee ae 3 2 
Potatoes: esac сы 314 - 263 


а Including milk consumed in the form of butter, 


increased opportunities of obtaining manufactured 
goods for their own personal use as well as for the 
improvement of their holdings—were more eager to 
sell their produce to the towns.! 


During the winter of 1953/54 things went less well 
than had been hoped in the industries producing con- 
sumer goods: the power cuts necessitated by the 
unusually hard weather continued to bear more heavily 
on light industry than on heavy industry, and raw 
materials remained a bottleneck. Some of the ground 
lost then was recovered in the second quarter of the 
year by dint of heavy overtime,? and the global pro- 
duction plans for the food-processing and light 
industries, despite some important failures,’ were at 
least sufficiently well met during 1954 to increase 
supplies of manufactured consumer goods signifi- 
cantly over what they had been a year earlier. 


In Hungary for example, in the first nine months of 
1954, 300 tons of aluminium pots and pans were 
produced, as compared with only 23 tons in the same 
period of the previous year, 19,000 vacuum cleaners 
as compared with 500. Altogether, the enterprises of 
the Ministry of Metals and Mining produced 27 per 
cent more consumer goods in the first eight months 
of the year than they had done a year earlier, though 
the total output of manufactured consumer goods was 
up by only 12 per cent. The Plan had called for an 
increase of 20 per cent in total retail sales and of 
one-third in sales of manufactured goods only.* 


In Rumania, the total volume of retail sales has 
been provisionally estimated at one-sixth higher in 
1954 than in 1953. The production of metal con- 
sumer goods was twice as high as in the previous year. 
Thanks largely to an increase in capacity, bakeries 
and edible-oil factories considerably exceeded their 


1 Thus, free-market supplies of food to Budapest increased 
as follows : 


1953 1954 

(Thousands of tons) 
О рее hates 0.4 1.8 
о А в Sal Sui 
Pats her e282 125 0.1 1.0 
Milk products. . . £9 Dee 
Potatoes 3 a 122 28.6 
Vegetables 20%... 124.3 157.9 
Brainy 20 se 43.8 45.2 


2 In Hungary shortfalls in the output of the textiles, leather 
and footwear industries, varying from 15 to 20 per cent in the 
first quarter, were made good in the second quarter at a cost 
of 1 million hours of overtime. 

3 In Czechoslovakia deliveries to retail shops in the first half 
of 1954 were only 72 per cent of what had been planned in the 
case of cotton clothing and 73 per cent in the case of woollen 
clothing. 

4 The percentage share of manufactured goods in total retail 
sales in recent years has been as follows : 1950-51, 47; 1952, 41; 
1953, 40; 1954 Plan, 48. 


plans for the year. The volume of retail turnover in 
Czechoslovakia was reported at 28 per cent higher 
in July and August than it had been a year earlier. 
In Poland, retail sales increased by 18 per cent during 
the first three quarters of the year, a bigger change 
than in any year since 1950. 


In eastern Germany, total retail turnover moved as 
follows: 


1953 = 100 
1953 eer inst. haliieere meee. 87 
secondahalf a. ae. 113 
ТОБА birst. bali eee. 101 
pecondshalfimae same 127 


Within these totals, food sales in eastern Germany 
increased only moderately, but the sales of manu- 
factured goods were 21 per cent higher in 1954 as a 
whole than in 1953 and supplies were rising at an 
increasing rate. Thus, of the supplementary pro- 
gramme launched in April for an extra billion marks’ 
worth (or 10 per cent more) of manufactured con- 
sumer goods in 1954, nearly 90 per cent were ready by 
the end of November and more than half of that had 
been produced in the two months October and 
November. 


In most countries there were during 1954 indications 
that the selection of goods available for purchase at 
retail did not always correspond to consumers’ pre- 
ferences; unwanted stocks of some manufactured 
goods co-existed with unspent purchasing power in 
consumers’ pockets. To some extent this merely 
reflected the fact that industry’s progress in improving 
standards of quality, in reducing the proportion of 
rejects and in fulfilling not only global production 
plans but also “ product-mix ” plans ° has been less 
fast than consumers’ progress in developing a more 
discriminating attitude than they were able to afford 
when almost all goods were scarce. 


In Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany, both 
countries dependent on imports for a considerable 
margin of their food, the situation was more serious : 
irregularities of import arrivals, coupled with a lack 
of stocks, brought irregularities in retail supplies of 
meat and fats and there were the familiar symptoms 
of a failure of food supplies to match potential 
demand at existing prices—in eastern Germany the 
maintenance of rationing and in Czechoslovakia 
queues at food shops. The 1954 grain harvests were, 
in these two countries, less favourable than in 1953 and 
have impaired the prospects for an immediate further 
improvement in food supplies except to the extent 
that place can be found in import programmes for 
an increase in food purchases from other countries. 


5 See Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 3, pages 30 
and 31. 


аа 


This discrepancy between money incomes and 
supplies of consumer goods can nevertheless not be 
wholly explained by factors on the supply side. In all 
countries there have been increases in money wages. 
Some of these were designed as measures of social 
justice. Thus, in Hungary, where the lowest-paid 
workers had borne the brunt of price-rises in earlier 
years,! whereas the wages of skilled workers in the 
priority industries had been raised to considerable 
heights, increases were granted to all but the 40 per 
cent of workers in the higher wage-brackets. In 
Eastern Germany the basic wages of the four lowest 
grades of workers in all industries were raised by 
about 10 per cent in July 1953. There were similar 
increases in Poland, where pensioners, some groups 
of wage-earners and teachers were granted increases, 
and in Rumania, where the wages of workers in the 
lowest grades were increased on the occasion of de- 
rationing in December 1954. 


Other increases were designed to change the rela- 
tivity of earnings as between different industries, so as 
to accord more closely with the new priorities. In 
eastern Germany, for instance, the higher grades of 
workers in what had been the non-priority industries 
were granted increases in January 1954. In Poland the 
earnings in cash and kind of employees of State farms 
and machine and tractor stations were increased 
substantially and efficiency bonuses introduced. More 
recently there have been similar changes in Czecho- 
slovakia. Finally, in Rumania and eastern Germany, 
job classifications, long familiar in the priority 
industries, were introduced in the light industries,” 
together with higher piece rates and efficiency bonuses.? 


These intentional adjustments to new circumstances 
were, however, by no means the only increases in 
wages. In Czechoslovakia there have been many 
complaints that managers have overspent wage funds, 
and in the first seven months of 1954 alone over- 
spending on wages in industry is said to have amounted 


1 The poorest 10 per cent of families, with incomes less than 
40 per cent of the average, found that between 1949 and 1953 
their costs of living increased by 8 per cent more than the richest 
12 per cent, with incomes more than double the average (see 
Mod, op. cit.). The incentive for housewives to go out to work 
was thus strong (and encouraged by the provision of day nur- 
series) and the average number of earners per family increased 
from 1.4 to 1.6. 


2 That is to say, workers were from then on to be paid accord- 
ing to the nature of their work as distinct from their craft 
qualifications. 

3 The highly differential effect of this measure in Rumania 
can be seen from the following indices of average earnings in the 
first half of 1954: 

First half of 1953= 100 


Food processing ..... 130 
WM extiles: Mae OAs 126 
Coal-minin cere eee 110 
И оо бое 115 


to over 1.1 billion Czech crowns, ог 10 per cent of the 
planned total expenditure. In Poland overtime pay- 
ments are said to have been excessive in the mining, 
metal and building materials industry. In Hungary 
earnings were kept up and even increased by unautho- 
rized additions to wages in spite of the general enforce- 
ment of the instruction limiting overtime to 8 hours 
a month. In eastern Germany, where money wages 
were intended to rise less fast than labour productivity 
in 1954, the reverse happened, in fact, during the 
first nine months of the year,* and there are recent 
indications that a raising of wages norms—that is, a 
reduction of piece rates—is to be enforced.° 


Also in eastern Germany the price reduction 
expected in the spring was postponed because supplies 
of consumer goods were not great enough at the time, 
and was not carried out until the autumn, but the 
year passed without the promised abolition of ration- 
ing. There are, of course, special difficulties in the 
way of derationing in eastern Germany : a unification 
of prices at the present level of free prices would 
impoverish the lowest-paid workers, while a unification 
at a lower level and a simultaneous de-rationing might 
precipitate a big demand from those living in West 
Berlin which could be checked only by imposing 
further controls. Eastern Germany thus remains the 
last country in Europe with rationing,® Rumania having 
lifted its controls in December 1954.7 In the meantime, 
a serious attempt is being made to induce the east 
German population to increase voluntary saving,® 
and it is stressed that present abstention from con- 
sumption will be rewarded by later reductions in the 
prices of consumer goods. 


4 The index of labour productivity rose by 5 per cent, average 
earnings by 10 per cent. 

5 One of the Deputy Prime Ministers, Mr. Ulbricht, stated 
the following on this point in his recent declaration on the 
economic tasks in the new year (see Neues Deutschland, 1 January 
1955) : “ Important technical improvements have been carried 
out and new machinery installed in the course of the last two 
years in many enterprises, but wage norms have remained 
unchanged. There are cases in which the workers fulfil their daily 
norm in half a day and cases in which their fulfilment regularly 
reaches 150 per cent of the norm.” 


$ Rationed supplies were 62 per cent of total supplies in the 
ae of meat, and 83 to 87 per cent in the case of sugar, fats and 
milk. 

7 On this occasion the prices of goods formerly rationed were 
raised somewhat, not always to the level of prices for free supplies 
over and above the ration, some other prices were reduced, 
and persons formerly entitled to allocations of food at low prices 
were compensated by special cash allowances granted at rates 
varying with the different ration groups. 

8 Interest of 3 per cent is paid on savings deposits and rates 
up to 5 per cent are offered on deposits blocked for three years. 
A savings drive is also going on, with some success, in Rumania, 
where the sums deposited with the State savings banks were 
85 per cent greater in the first half of 1954 than during the 
corresponding period of 1953 and the balances held in savings 
banks in rural areas in December 1954 were two and a half times 
as great as a year earlier. 


Housing Programmes 


When the original long-term plans were drawn up 
there had not yet been time to compensate for the 
effects of the wartime cessation of house-building, 
nor, in Poland and eastern Germany, had more than 
a start been made on the reconstruction of war-ruined 
towns. The problem before the Polish Government 
in particular was immense. Meanwhile, the pro- 
grammes of industrialization, and hence urbanization, 
in the long-term plans implied that there would be 
a considerable internal migration of population which 
was bound to add to the demand for new house-room. 


The rates of dwelling construction foreseen by the 
plans varied considerably from country to country. 
Bulgaria and Rumania, where war damage had been 
small, had very modest programmes of a different 
order of magnitude from those elsewhere, in the main, 
it appears, because it was assumed that most construc- 
tion in the countryside would be of the traditional 
simple type done by the peasants themselves. In the 
other countries of the region the least ambitious pro- 
gramme in terms of crude measures of space, though 
not certainly in terms of architectural quality, was 
that of Poland, which must be presumed to have had 
the greatest need. 


In the end, however, building in the countries with 
the largest programmes—notably Hungary—fell behind 
schedule, whereas in Poland and eastern Germany 
dwelling construction proceeded at the planned speed. 
As Table 30 shows, the annual average ratio of the 
amount of dwelling-space built to the total population 
in all the four more industrialized countries up to 
the year 1954 was between 80 and 120 square metres, 


or equivalent to about 2 to 3 dwellings per 1,000 
persons. 


In Czechoslovakia completions were somewhat 
above the planned rate in 1951 and 1952 but then 
fell away sharply. In Hungary the rate of building 
never rose much above the rate attained in the year 
before the Five-year Plan—about half the rate laid 
down for the plan period—and fell from 1951 onwards, 
as a result of a fall in houses built for owner-occupiers, 
mainly in the countryside, which made up two-thirds 
of all the dwellings constructed in the years 1950 
to 1954. In Poland, where almost all dwelling con- 
struction was undertaken by the State for occupation 
by tenants, there has been, on the other hand, a 
steady progress in the number of rooms built in each 
year of the Six-year Plan so Ёаг.1 


1 For the figures of completions each year, see Table LII. 


Table 30 


YEARLY AVERAGES OF DWELLING CONSTRUCTION IN EASTERN EUROPE 


i иивдяияиияияиявлявяа рр рА&АХрЁЁр рр ЖЖ 


Bulgaria 
Czecho- Eastern : 
Unit 1949-1952 4 slovakia Hungary Germany Poland ¢ Rumania 
Total | Of Which | 1949-1953 | 1950-1954 | 1951-1953) 1950-1954 | 1951-1953 bd 
Yearly average under the 
long-term plan Thousands of m? 260 182 1 940 1 760 2 000 2 008 560 
Actual yearly average . . 850 234 1416е 880 1900 2 088 f 344 
Total population in 1953. | Thousands 7 500 12 800 9 600 18 400 26 500 17 150 
75 33 
Yearly average — Plan Square metres per В ИУ 183 109 
Actual | thousand inhabitants 0} 111 92 103 82 20 


к nn nnd 55—55 


Sources: See Appendix В. 


а Planned average annual construction during the five years of the 1949-53 
Plan and actual average annual construction during the four years over 
which the Plan was in operation. The Five-year Plan appears to have 
embraced only the dwellings to be built with State help, while the actual 
results include all peasants’ construction from local raw materials. 


b Planned average construction during the five years of the 1951-55 Plan and 
actual average construction during the three years 1951-1953. The latest 


5 


target figures for 1954 and 1955 are higher than the actual figures for the 
three previous years. 


с Planned average annual construction during the six years of the 1950-55 
Plan and actual average annual construction during the five years 1950-1954. 


d Both the planned and actual figures exclude most of the peasants’ construc- 
tion for which no official allocation of building materials was needed. 


€ Including 368 800 m? of dwellings on a “self-help” basis. 
Including some building, mainly private, outside the Plan. 


а nee 


In each country an effort was made to allocate 
new dwellings to workers in priority industries and, 
in general, to concentrate new building in the new 
towns related to big projects in the heavy industries 
—for example, the new steel towns of Sztalinvaros 
in Hungary and Nowa Huta in Poland, the newly 
developed regions in Slovakia (which accounted for 
74,000 of the total 177,000 dwellings built in Czecho- 
slovakia during the years 1949-1953), and the coal- 
mining districts and oilfields of Rumania, which took 
over a quarter of the total flats and living-quarters 
built in 1953. In eastern Germany, on the other hand, 
over a quarter of the new dwellings completed in 
the years 1951 to 1953 were for employees of the 
machine and tractor stations. New building in the 
capital cities was comparatively restricted, even where, 
as in Budapest and Warsaw, there was a considerable 
increase in population superimposed upon the existing 
congestion. 


New Dwelling Space Completed 


Capital Country as 
city a whole 

Czechoslovakia (Thousands of dwellings) 

1949-1953) пор mee een 8 V7) 
Hungary (Thousands of dwellings) 

1950-1953) total een meee 10 84 
Poland (Thousands of rooms) 

1950-1955 Plan — total .. . 104 723 

TOS3eActuale” te. бк &. ce 19 135 

1955 Latest programme .. . 29 162 


House-room therefore had to be rationed in several 
capitals. In Budapest the number of persons per 
dwelling increased from 3.3 in 1949 to 4.0 in 1954, 
a relatively high figure, since more than four-fifths 
of all dwellings in Budapest are one- or two-room 
flats.1 Even so, it seems likely that, for the time being, 
the overcrowding is more serious in some of the newer 
centres of industry in Hungary, though congestion 
in the countryside has probably been reduced. In 
Poland the density of the urban population fell 
somewhat, but in 1952 still remained high at 1.58 
persons per room. 


The three countries where house-building had 
fallen farthest behind the original plans—Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania—decided as one of 
the 1953 changes in priorities to allocate increased 
supplies of labour and materials to dwelling con- 
struction and to set new targets for 1954 and 1955 
which, though still below the old obsolete ones, 
represented a considerable advance on the current 


1 The figure is, however, only moderately higher than the 
1938 average of 3.6 persons per dwelling. 


rate of building. The effects of this are not yet 
visible in the latest available figures of dwellings 
completed which, because of the time-lag, reflect the 
number of dwellings started when materials were 
at their scarcest.2 In Hungary it was also decided 
to increase nearly threefold the sums spent on the 
maintenance of existing dwellings. 


It is a common feature of the latest building pro- 
grammes that they give a larger place to private 
building than had earlier been planned. Not only 
were the administrative formalities governing the 
issue of building licences simplified considerably in 
Hungary, eastern Germany, Poland and Rumania, 
but the funds available for borrowing on mortgage 
at low rates of interest were considerably increased.+* 
Moreover, in Hungary at least, there is to be no 
restriction on the size of privately built houses, and 
they are to constitute assets which can be freely sold or 
leased to others. All of these provisions may be 
expected to strengthen the propensity to save of the 
higher income groups. 


Health and Education Services 


In the provision and extension of health and 
education services the achievement of the eastern 
European Governments has _ been considerable 
(Table 31). By giving priority to the expansion of 
medical schools at the universities, the authorities 
have been able to bring the ratio of doctors to total 
population near to the European average even in 
countries where the standard of medical services was 
formerly very low. In Czechoslovakia the ratio is 
by now nearly as high as in the most developed 
countries of western Europe, and only in Poland 
is it still quite inadequate, mainly because of the 
difficulties of making good in a few years the great 
loss of doctors during the war. The number of 
hospital beds has been correspondingly expanded. 
The main beneficiary from these social advances has 
so far been the industrial worker : in Czechoslovakia 
and eastern Germany, however, members of co- 
operative farms, too, are now insured against 
sickness.> . 


* It is indicative of the changed pace of agricultural develop- 
ment that 3,300 of the dwellings in the new Rumanian pro- 
gramme for 1955 are for workers on State farms and machine 
and tractor stations : this is not far from half the total number 
of dwellings built in 1953. 


3 See Table ГИ. 


4 п Hungary loans are to be granted up to 75 per cent of costs 
at 2 per cent interest; in eastern Germany up to 80 per cent of 
costs at 2 to 3% per cent interest. 


5 In eastern Germany co-operative farmers receive medical 
expenses but not subsistence allowances. 


о 


Table 


31 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH AND EDUCATION IN EASTERN EUROPE 


ee ee ee eee 


Sources and methods: See Appendix B. 
а 1954. 
Ь 1952. 
с Western and central Poland only. 
а Insignificant below 50 years. 
е 1930. 
Ff Over 10 years. 
& Negligible. 
h 1949, 
i 1951. 


University doors have been opened wide to talent 
(even, it is now thought in Hungary, too wide).' 
Books have been published in large editions and sold 
at unusually low prices, concerts and theatres sub- 
sidized, and sports grounds and facilities greatly 
extended. Perhaps the most characteristic achieve- 
ment in the field of education, however, has been the 
expansion of facilities for technical education : the 
number of pupils in technical colleges * is now twice 
as great as before the war in Czechoslovakia and 


1 In 1954, when the pace of industrial expansion was reduced, 
it was decided to admit fewer students. 

2 More precisely, the number of pupils per 10,000 of the 
population. The figures in 1953 were 100 for Czechoslovakia 
(as also for Rumania in 1951) and 150 for Poland. 


Bulgaria Czechoslovakia Hungary Poland Rumania 
1939 1952 | 1937 1948 1953 | 1938 1948 1953 | 1938 1948 1953 | 1938 1948 1953 
Number of doctors per 10,000 inha- 
Баре eee ee 5) 10 8 9 13 12 10 12 Shyla Бом syd 5% Ae 9a 
Number of hospital beds per 10,000 
повара i see 6s wt) FAR Seth 17 33 35 58 66 54 52 63 22 28 44 13 28 44 
Infant mortality per 100 live births | 14.4 10.1 У 8.3 4.5 | 13.1 9.0 6:0 214 OT би 2 ТА. 9.6 
Illiteracy in percentage of population 
ABOVE у усать ee sen nt oo 44.4 —d Дов  — 39 9.6 (HOO Sas) ЭВ — 7 || 230 17: 
Wireless subscribers per 1,000 inha- 
В Sar. ют, CAT 7 171 УЕ 209 42 ИИ) 29 40 70 14 17k 47а 
Number of university students рег 
10,000 inhabitants ...... 17 42 19 47 37 13 25 52а 14 39 47 14 33k 364 
Nursery schools (thousands ) 0.3 5.2 2.7 4.7 6.5 5 A ss 55 1.7 52 clei Bic ons 
@housands of pupilss.... пы. 100 206 227 143 83 241 398 90 200k 
Number of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished (millions of copies) . . . 18/ 52. 8 23 19 29 123k 87 15 60% 47 
Percentage of population covered by 
SiCkMesS MNSDTANCG а шв в 24n 34n0 38пр 31 41h 62 20 47 58 
Number of people enjoying organized 
holidays (thousands) ..... 114 igi Dy 2104 317 411 195% 445 


J Including subscribers to the relay network; without these the figure would 
be о above 80 for Hungary in 1953 and only 30 for Rumania in 
mid-1954, 


К 1950. 

1 1953. 

т Average for the years 1949-52. 

n Without family members. 

о On 30 June 1948—i.e., before the national scheme had come into force. 


P On 1 July 1949. Up to 1952, insurance moved parallel with the numbers 
of wage earners, but from 1952 onwards members of co-operative farms 
of type Ш and IV were also insured. Their number is, however, not known. 


Rumania, and six times as great in Poland and 
Bulgaria. In Hungary the number of industrial workers 
who had undergone a formal technical training-course 
increased from a mere 11,000 in 1938 to 143,000 in 
1952. 


During the period of heavy strain on materials in 
1951 and 1952 the rate of expansion in investment 
in schools, hospitals and the like was slowed down 
but there were no actual cuts in investment. The 
change in investment priorities in 1953 has now 
brought a general increase in the funds available for 
these purposes. 


3 During the same period the number of books published was 
reduced as a result of a shortage of paper. 


3. RECENT CHANGES IN INDUSTRY 


The year 1954 must be regarded as one of transition. 
In the first place, it was inevitable, for purely technical 
reasons, that more should go into the pipe-line of 
consumer goods production than could immediately 
come out of it. This was obviously true of agriculture, 
where some of the investment in building materials, 
tools and machinery came too late to affect the autumn 
harvests and could be expected to yield results only 
gradually. It was also true of those branches of the 
engineering industries which were faced with the 
necessity of reconversion. Secondly, the assignment 
of new tasks to the economy presented new problems 
not only of a technical but also of an institutional 
character. 


The growth of industry in the preceding years had 
been concentrated in a relatively small number of big 
concerns, partly because of the technical demands of 
the type of output scheduled and partly because of the 
desire to develop mass production and to eliminate 
or curtail the role of the small handicraftsman, for- 
merly a familiar figure all over eastern Europe. Some 
of the new plants had had little experience in producing 
a highly diversified range of output such as was now 
being demanded and time was needed before they 
would be able to adapt their organization to the needs 
of a more varied market. Moreover, the system of 
allocation of building materials was geared to a type 
of construction activity mainly concentrated on large 
projects. 


In working their way towards a solution of these new 
problems, the eastern European Governments are 
placing somewhat less emphasis than before on big 
production units and are decentralizing in some 
measure the control of industry, trade and building. 


Encouragement of Small-scale Industry 


Recently efforts have been made to revive produc- 
tion in small-scale industry, largely in handicraft 
co-operatives or workshops managed by the muni- 
cipalities but assistance has also been given to private 
artisans. 


In Hungary, the number of workshops registered 
as “local industry ” 1 increased from 48,000 in June 
1953 to 83,000 in July 1954, and the number of persons 
occupied in them is officially estimated to have risen 
over the same period by about 70,000. 


1 *Tocal industry” includes handicraft co-operatives and 
municipal enterprises as well as private artisans’ workshops. 
These industries accounted in 1953 for 20 to 30 per cent of the 
total output of textiles, leather clothing, furniture and household 
goods in Hungary. 


As а result of this expansion, the output of consumer 
goods by Hungarian co-operatives was up by one-third 
in the first eight months of the year, and that by 
municipally managed enterprises by more than 
one-half. These rates of increase compare with that 
of 12 per cent in the output of all manufactured con- 
sumer goods which was referred to earlier. The 
increase in the activity of bespoke tailoring and shoe- 
making co-operatives was especially great—43 and 67 
per cent respectively in the first six months of 1954 over 
the same period of 1953. In addition to stimulating 
the growth of the handicraft co-operatives, the 
Government in the thirteen months after May 1953 
licensed 27,000 artisans to engage in private manu- 
facture. 


In Rumania, in contradistinction to what had 
happened elsewhere in eastern Europe, metal-working 
co-operatives had for several years been expanding 
their output of consumer goods, and already in 1953 
their production was equal to that of metal consumer 
goods by the State enterprises. This development 
has now gained in strength and spread to a wider field 
of output : during the second half of 1953, arrange- 
ments were made for the provision of machines to the 
co-operatives, and as a start 500 machines not in use 
in Rumanian State factories were handed over to them. 
The investment funds allotted to local industries in 
1954 were four times as great as in 1953. In the first 
six months of 1954, when employment in large-scale 
industry was only 214 per cent above the level reached 
a year earlier, the production of handicraft co- 
operatives was larger by 14 per cent, and their impor- 
tance was such as to demand a rationalization and 
standardization of their accounting practices. The 
Bulgarian Government, too, has encouraged an 
expansion of co-operatives but not of private artisans. 


The Polish Government, on the other hand, while 
giving greater inducements to handicraft co-opera- 
tives, has encouraged, by reducing taxes on their 
profits, the formation of one-man enterprises making 
goods for agriculture. Increased credits for the 
training of handicraft apprentices have been рго- 
vided and social insurance contributions payable by 
apprentices have been reduced. It is hoped to increase 
the number of apprentices in Poland to 22,000 by 
1955,2? while the number of handicraft workshops 
was planned to reach 116,000 by the end of 1954 
and 144,000 by the end of 1955. 


In eastern Germany also, the growth of small-scale 
industry has been remarkable, and “ local industries ” 


2 In 1948 there were 55,000. 


= 57 =x 


are already producing a greater share of total output 
of consumer goods than had been foreseen only a 
few months ago, as the following figures indicate: 


Supplementary Programme for the Production of 
Manufactured Consumer Goods 


(Millions of DM) 


Plan Actual 
May to December May to November 
1954 1954 
State industry. .... 450 304 
Local industry .... 550 578 
ое. 1,000 882 


This generally increased reliance on small enter- 
prises may become less important once the more 
highly capitalized and efficient concerns have adjusted 
themselves to the problems inherent in producing a 
wide variety of goods, often in comparatively small 
quantities. The view is held by some, however, that 
the small workshops will have a continuing part 
to play. 


Decentralization in the Building Industry 


One of the important objectives of policy in eastern 
European countries has been to increase productivity 
through the transformation of building into a capital- 
intensive industry from the labour-intensive handi- 
craft type of organization which has evolved in 
practically all countries. With this end in view, con- 
siderable resources were devoted in the period of the 
long-term plans to the mechanization of building, 
and the industry was reorganized into a comparatively 
small number of very large units which were granted 
an almost absolute priority in the allocation of building 
contracts and materials. This process of concentration 
and rationalization was carried very far. 


Thus, in Czechoslovakia, the 8,500 small building 
enterprises existing in 1948 had by 1953 been replaced 
by 460 large concerns, and the few remaining small 
builders accounted for less than one per cent of 
total construction, maintenance work as well as new 
building. The 50,000 workers employed by small 
builders in Poland in 1949 had been reduced to a 
handful. In Hungary the building industry was 
completely reorganized in the course of 1949 and 
1950 as a large-scale industry employing by 1954 
250,000 workers and machinery of a capacity of 


1 See, for instance, an article by Mr. Zoltan Vas, formerly 
Chairman of the Hungarian State Planning Board, Szabad 
Nép, 27 October 1954: “We have to be very outspoken 
about small-scale industrial production and assert that. this is 
not only an issue of today’s policies but a lasting feature of 
development. We must not renounce the advantages which 
small-scale industry can provide to workers in towns and in 
the countryside.” 


100,000 horse-power (as against 150 horse-power in 
1948). 


As a result of these efforts, the building industries 
of eastern Europe experienced а revolutionary 
increase in productivity. The type of mechanization 
chosen was determined, however, by the kind and 
scale of construction required in the execution of large 
industrial projects—for instance, earth-moving and 
concrete-mixing on a large scale. 


With the increased emphasis now given to house- 
building, repair work and the construction of scattered 
farm buildings, neither the capital equipment of the 
new building industry nor its rather centralized 
administration was well suited to the new tasks, and 
complaints were widespread that the building pro- 
gramme was lagging behind schedule. Up to the end 
of July 1954, only 28 per cent of the programme 
for the year of the State building enterprises had been 
fulfilled in Czechoslovakia; building plans for the 
third quarter in Hungary were met only to the extent 
of 75 per cent; in eastern Germany the record was 
bad in the first half of the year, but there was a 
substantial improvement later; in Rumania the farm 
building programme has been lagging; in some coun- 
tries shortfalls in the light industries are attributed 
largely to insufficient building work. 


A number of separate factors contributed to make 
the performance of the building industries disappoint- 
ing—a high rate of labour turnover in Czechoslovakia, 
a labour shortage in Hungary, and failure to achieve 
the planned production of building materials in 
Rumania.” In addition, however, questions of organi- 
zation are being reconsidered. There is a fairly 
general trend towards decentralization of the industry, 
and building enterprises in several countries are being 
regrouped into smaller units in order to reduce the 
top-heaviness of the administration in relation to 
present conditions and priorities. 


New Criteria for Industrial Performance 


With the change in emphasis in economic policies 
in eastern European countries and the spreading of 
investment funds over a large number of small pro- 
jects, closer attention is being paid to questions of 
cost and efficiency. In the first place, now that 


2 In the first ten months of 1954, only 81 per cent of the 
planned output of bricks and 84 per cent of the planned pro- 
duction of cement and lime was achieved in Rumania, and 
cement kilns are said to have been working at only 50 per cent 
of capacity during part of the year. To improve timber supplies 
and to provide greater flexibility in meeting local building 
needs, half-a-million hectares of village forests in Rumania 
have been handed back by the State to the local authorities. 
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the proportion of investment projects and output 
plans to which a super-priority is applied has been 
reduced, it becomes essential to make comparisons of 
the cost-return ratios of the many competing projects, 
all, on the face of it, equally desirable, and there is 
a stronger tendency than before to favour investments 
bringing quick returns. 


Second, since a larger proportion of industrial out- 
put now consists of consumer goods and farm re- 
quisites destined for a wider group of customers than 
the State enterprises which are the main buyers of 
the products of heavy industry, it becomes more 
important both for the central planning agencies to 
forecast correctly the composition of demand, and 
for the enterprise managers to fulfil the assortment 
and quality plans laid down for them as well as to 
avoid exceeding planned costs. Whether due to faulty 
planning or to faulty execution, failure to produce 
goods in the right proportions, of the right quality 
and at the right prices will result—and has resulted 
in 1954, as was mentioned above—in the accumulation 
of stocks or a drain on Government budgets.! 


Considerable attention is now being given to these 
problems in all eastern European countries, and the 
existing systems of records, reports and accounts are 
being overhauled as part of the general process of 
preparing the next Five-year Plans. In several coun- 
tries, (Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania), the plan 
prices at present used are being replaced by prices 
reflecting more accurately current scales of preference 
and productivity. In Rumania the amortization rates 
to be applied in various industries have recently 
been revised upwards on the ground that the old 
rates under-estimated—but not to a uniform extent— 
the true costs of wear and tear. It has also been 
suggested by some writers in Rumania that the whole 
system of production statistics should be changed in 
the interest of more accurate measures of changes 
in the productivity of labour.? 


1 п eastern Germany, Mr. Ulbricht recently stated that 
“а great number of enterprises do not produce in a profitable 
manner. Many of the directors have become accustomed to 
receiving subsidies from the State . . Investment costs are 
too high in most cases, and the forecast investments have often 
been exceeded, particularly in heavy industry. One might say 
that investment expenditure is as a rule 20 to 30 per cent too 
high.” (Neues Deutschland, 1 January 1955.) 


2 It was pointed out that the present methods of control 
tend to result in inflated, and increasingly inflated, expenditures 
on raw materials and semi-finished goods, so that an index of 
labour productivity obtained by relating changes in employment 
to changes in gross output may give very misleading results 
(Probleme Economice, 1954, Nos. 2, 4, 9 and 11). In some cases, 
it seems, collusion between the managers of different factories 


In the main, this search for improved methods of 
measuring performance in factories has been moti- 
vated by the desire to make statistics and records 
more useful operationally. But it has also been 
observed that the current indices of industrial pro- 
duction in the economy as a whole, which are essen- 
tially obtained by comparing aggregates of the gross 
value of production in each enterprise, may give a 
misleading picture of changes. This thought has been 
very clearly expressed in Czechoslovak economic 
literature,2 as also in Hungary, where it is now 
suggested that estimates of the relative contributions 
of agriculture and industry to national income based 
on figures of gross output are of doubtful value.* 
Meanwhile, the revisions recently made to the indices 
of agricultural as well as industrial production and 
national income in Czechoslovakia and Hungary bear 
witness to the fact that a considerable re-thinking 
of concepts and methods of measurement is going on.° 


resulted in the inflation of raw materials expenditures and, 
consequently, of the value of gross output being carried to 
extraordinary lengths in Hungary: two enterprises in the 
same industry would agree to exchange, quite unnecessarily, 
semi-finished products. The same products would thus appear 
in the gross outputs of both enterprises, in one in its semi- 
finished state and in the other with further value added. As a 
result each manager could pay out more in wages than would 
otherwise have been possible. See Gyérgy Tauszk, ‘‘ The Tasks 
of Cost Reduction in Industry ” Tarsadalmi Szemle, No. 7, 
1954. 


3 See Ройиска ekonomie, No. 1, 1953: ‘* The fact is that 
we do not, for instance, have reliable data on the total pro- 
duction of our industry during the past years, and that we 
shall have to reconstruct, with great labour and a considerable 
amount of estimation, the development of production and 
labour productivity in our industry during the first Five-year 
Plan ”. 


4See a contribution by Sandor Kopatsy of the Central 
Planning Board, to a discussion at the Karl Marx Economics 
University, Budapest, in Magyar-Szovjet Kézgazdasdgi Szemle, 
No. 5, 1954, pages 475-6: “ According to the methods of calcu- 
lation at present applied, agriculture produces about 20 per cent 
of national income . . . The contribution of agriculture to 
national income amounts to more than 20 per cent in reality. 
According to certain calculations agriculture uses 48 per cent 
of total socially useful working-time ”. 


5 In Czechoslovakia four somewhat different series of indus- 
trial production indices were published during 1954, while 
for agricultural output in 1953 four different results have been 
published, the one published first in Rudé Prdvo of 19 December 
1953 showing an increase of 33 per cent and the latest (published 
in Rudé Prdvo of 18 November 1954) an increase of 13 per cent 
over 1948 in each instance. 

In Hungary the previous official estimates relating the output 
of industry and agriculture in 1949 to their respective levels 
in 1938 have recently been sharply revised downwards (see 
Magyar-Szovjet Kézgazdasdgi Szemle, No. 3, 1954, pages 
219-220), the index for agriculture being reduced from 99 to 85 
and that for industry from 153 to 137.5. (An attempt made in the 
Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Geneva, 1953, to 
correct for the overweighting of certain industries and to 


4. RECENT CHANGES IN AGRICULTURE 


The Broad Lines of Present Agricultural Policy 


Agricultural policy in the new phase differs from 
earlier policy in two respects: first, a greatly increased 
volume of productive resources—building materials, 
skilled labour, fertilizers, tools and machinery—is now 
being allocated to agriculture; second, Governments 
continue to plan increased farm output in the socialized 
sector but now also lay more stress on the need to 
make the fullest use of the possibilities in the private 
sector. 


For several years before 1953 total agricultural 
investment had been declining. Moreover, by far the 
‘greater proportion of this total had been direct State 
investment in machine and tractor stations and in 
State farms, which, except in eastern Germany, had 
hardly benefited the private peasant. With the virtual 
disappearance of the small craftsman and the alloca- 
tion of building materials, even in rural areas, mainly 
to industrial projects, supplies of investment goods 
to the private peasant had practically dried up. 
Fertilizers were no less scarce. 


The investment goods at the disposal of the social- 
ized sector were, however, themselves insufficient to 
provide all, or even most, of the quickly created 
co-operative farms with the equipment and services 
needed if they were to operate as efficient large-scale 
units. Allocations of materials for farm buildings 
in particular were inadequate; the machine and tractor 
stations lacked both machinery sufficient for the tasks 
set them and skilled operatives and managers able to 
ensure that the best use was made of the machines 
available. 


In these circumstances membership in co-operative 
farms often had little appeal to peasants outside, and 
the attempt to push collectivization campaigns faster 
than the appropriate equipment could be provided 


eliminate duplication in agriculture gave very similar results for 
1949 in relation to 1938, the estimates being 89 for agriculture 
and 135 for industry.) The Prime Minister of Hungary also 
recently referred to a downward revision of the official estimates 
of the increase in national income between 1949 and 1953 
from 80 to 60 per cent (see Szabad Nép, 11 and 20 October 1954). 

An article by SAndor ЕШбр in Statisztikai Szemle, No. 12, 
1954, page 981, indicates that similar revisions of indices of 
industrial output are now being made for the period since 
1949 in Hungary. The article points out that the existing 
index of clothing production overstates the true net increase 
over the period 1949 to 1952, since it takes full credit for 
increases in the output of large-scale manufacturing establish- 
ments without making an adjustment for the simultaneous, 
and partly offsetting, decline in handicrafts production. 


had unsettled peasants even in countries where only 
a small proportion of the land was so far affected 
by them! and had resulted in the abandonment of 
large areas of land and, in some countries, the un- 
necessary slaughter of livestock.2, Meanwhile, in the 
less well equipped co-operatives there was a tendency 
for members to devote a disproportionate amount of 
their time to the cultivation of their own private 


plots to the neglect of the co-operatively farmed 
land. 


It was recognized from the very outset of the new 
phase that the achievement of the desired increases in 
farm output would demand the allocation not merely of 
increased productive resources—building materials, 
skilled manpower, fertilizers, tools and machinery— 
to agriculture but also of increased supplies of manu- 
factured consumer goods. 


Policy in the new phase has thus been designed to 
channel an increased volume of manufactured goods 
of all kinds into the countryside, and to provide the 
farming community with the cash to buy them.’ This 
involved the risk that an undesirably high proportion 
of the extra income would be spent on consumer 
goods which would bring in no returns in the form of 
increased farm output, but it was a necessary risk in 
order to provide inducements to extra effort both by 
members of.co-operatives and by private peasants. 
Whether consumer goods or productive resources were 
mainly bought it was inevitable that the money 
income of the farming community as a whole should 
in the short term rise faster than farm output. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, the plan for 1954 
envisaged an increase of 12 per cent in agricultural 
output and a rise in the money income of those in 
agriculture of 18 per cent.* 


1 This is so even in Poland, where the creation of co-operatives 
had proceeded relatively slowly. See the official agricultural 
publication, И’ w Liczbach, Warsaw, 1954, page 172, which 
lists “ erroneous support of the development of co-operative 
farms at the expense of production on small and medium 
farms ” among the reasons for the failures of agriculture. 


2]п Bulgaria, the Prime Minister, Mr. Chervenkov, said 
at the 1954 Party Congress that “ the change made in the 
countryside by the development of the co-operative system 
temporarily affected one of the most sensitive spots in our 
national economy ” and pointed out that “ the decrease in the 
number of cattle, horses and sheep took place exactly during 
the period under review (1948-1953) . . . whereas around 1948 
[before the collectivization drive gained headway] their number 
either exceeded the pre-war level . . . or was not far off it”. 


3 In Rumania, where confidence in the currency had first 
to be restored, it was preferred to expand the barter trade 
organized by the consumer co-operatives in the countryside. 


4 See Planovane Hospodarstvi, No. 2, 1954, page 111. 
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A combination of methods! was necessarily used 
to increase peasants’ real income and to influence 
their spending of it: tax concessions, reductions in 
compulsory delivery quotas, premia for early fulfil- 
ment of delivery obligations, remissions of arrears of 
taxes and delivery obligations, increases in the prices 
paid for contractual deliveries to the State, reductions 
in the prices of manufactured goods in general and, 
in particular, of those goods of special interest to 
peasants. The importance of each of these has varied 
with the individual circumstances of each country. 
Thus, in Hungary, where the share of compulsory 
deliveries in total agricultural output was extremely 
high, there has been a considerable reduction in 
delivery obligations : 


Compulsory Deliveries in Hungary 
Percentage of total agricultural output 


Crops All produce 


AOSTUPRUS OH LESH; af 75 
1952; пре aft 90 86 
ПЕ, ово 66 63 
1954) Plan pei) eel 51 46 


In Poland, on the other hand, where the burden of 
compulsory deliveries was comparatively light, deli- 
very obligations have remained more or less unchanged. 
In Czechoslovakia prices were raised in 1953, and 
in 1954 delivery obligations were cut. 


Policy towards Co-operative Farms 


Members of co-operatives, employees of machine 
and tractor stations and of State farms and private 
peasants were all to share in the increases in income. 
If, however, the private peasant’s full co-operation 
was to be obtained, it was also necessary to assure him 
that he would enjoy some security of tenure of his 
land and would not be coerced into joining a co- 
operative farm. Collectivization campaigns of the old 
type thus had to be brought to an end before the new 
positive measures could bear fruit. 


This did not mean that discrimination in favour 
of the co-operatives had to come to an end, nor 
has it done so in any country: obligatory delivery 
quotas still bear more heavily in some cases on private 
peasants than on co-operatives; co-operatives still 


1 See О. Sandi, ‘‘ Development Policies for Agriculture in 
the New Phase of Socialist Construction”, Magyar-Szovjet 
Kézgazdasdgi Szemle, No. 1, 1954, page 23: ‘“ The provision 
of material incentives is more involved in agriculture (than 
in industry), and this often leads to erroneous views. It is a 
more involved problem because the majority of producers in 
agriculture are still small farmers producing for a market and 
even co-operatives produce in order to sell. Therefore, material 
incentives in agriculture are not provided primarily by wage 
payments but—among other things—by delivery systems, 
by possibilities provided for the free sale of produce, by pro- 
duction contracts and the setting of prices.” 


have easier access to credit and, though some changes 
have been made, to the services of machine and tractor 
stations. It did, however, imply that future extensions 
of the co-operative sector would have to be made 
with the assent of the peasants. 


Thus, since mid-1953 policy towards co-operatives 
has been characterized by an attitude of cautious 
empiricism similar to that shown in handling industrial 
problems. In the early months of the new phase, 
several Governments gave permission for the winding- 
up of co-operatives and also authorized individual 
members of co-operatives to withdraw their land and 
animals from the common pool. As will be seen 
from Table 32, considerable use was made of these 
privileges in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In retro- 
spect, this may be regarded as a voluntary elimination 
of the inefficient units, which was fairly soon brought 
to a halt. 


In recent months there has been a renewed attempt 
to induce peasants to form co-operatives, but the 
types recommended have been varied to suit the 
particular circumstances of different countries and 
regions. In Rumania the Government has urged the 
formation of simple tilling co-operatives as well as 
ad hoc co-operatives for the production of a particular 
crop, such as rice, cotton and sugar-beet, requiring 
collective effort in the form of irrigation or deep 
ploughing. The same policy has been followed in 
central Poland, where there were, until recently, 
practically no co-operatives of any kind.? On the 
other hand, in Czechoslovakia (where some of the 
better-equipped co-operatives had proved very success- 
ful) and in eastern Germany there has lately been a 
growth of the more advanced types, largely perhaps 
in regions where there was much untilled land, and 
for the first time in eastern Germany efforts have 
been made to persuade the peasants cultivating 
medium-sized farms of 5 to 20 hectares, who had 
previously been excluded from membership, to join 
co-operatives.* 


2 In Poland collectivization policy has always been tailored 
more closely to the possibilities of different regions than was 
the case in other countries. Thus, in the voievodship of Szczecin 
in western Poland (where the new settlers started with very 
little individual capital) almost all the co-operatives formed 
were of the most highly integrated type; in the Krakéw region, 
where there was an established peasantry, there were practically 
none of this type. 


‚ 8“ Occasional” co-operatives also have become important 
in eastern Germany: in 1953 no fewer than 50,000 associations 
existed, which combined the labour force of 180,000 individual 
farms for particular operations such as tilling, harvesting, 
threshing and forest work. 


4 In Poland, on the other hand, a big majority of the members 
of co-operatives—three-quarters—are peasants who brought 
in more than 5 hectares, and it has been the smallholders who 
stayed outside. 


Table 32 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMS IN EASTERN EUROPE а 
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Number of co-operative farms Area of co-operative Area of 
(thousands) farms co-operative 

ero ся and State farms 
О Total ousand __ Percentage as percentage 

type farms hectares of total агеа | of total area 
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Sources : See Appendix В. 


a Bulgaria is not shown in this table as there have been no changes since 1952. 
At the end of that year, co-operative farms covered 61 per cent and co- 
operative and State farms together 63 per cent of the total arable area. 


6 Co-operatives in which the land is in common ownership apart from small 
plots retained for individual cultivation. 


c The figures in the last three columns of the table relate to the total agricul- 
tural area. 


In Bulgaria, where collectivization had already been 
pushed furthest,! such reductions in compulsory 
delivery obligations as have been announced have 
affected only co-operatives, but there has been no 
attempt to extend the spread of co-operatives to 
the poorer lands of the mountain regions. It is, 
however, planned that the number of cattle and pigs 


1 In the Dobrudja as much as 80 per cent of the land is 
farmed by co-operatives. 


d Excluding land previously abandoned and now under the management of 
communes: this amounted to 14 per cent of the total agricultural area. 


e The figures in the last three columns relate to arable area only. 

f Excluding the simplest type of co-operative, in which only farm machinery 
is pooled. 

g Advanced-type co-operative farms and State farms only. 

h This probably includes some reserve land still under State management. 


owned by co-operatives and State farms shall in 1957 
be about two and a-half times as great as in 1952, 
whereas privately owned animals are to decline in 
numbers: hitherto the socialized sector’s share of the 
country’s total animals has been disproportionately 
small by comparison with its large share of the land.” 


2 This arises from two connected factors. In the first place, 
as explained above, some peasants slaughtered animals rather 
than hand them over to co-operatives. Second, a large pro- 
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Ownership of Land and Animals in Bulgaria 
Percentages of total 


Individual Co-operative State 


peasants farms farms 

АЕ В ME oo » В 87 61 2 
Cattle pa eee: 1952 75 23 2 

1957 Plan 55 at ey 
Pigs... ИТ, 1952 82 14 4 

ПОЗ Рав 059 as И 
Sheep and goats . 1952 68 29 3 

1957 Plan 53 ae . 
О, сы блю ав 1952 57 


Sources: The Second Five-year Plan and the speech of the President of the 
State Planning Commission, Mr. Chankov, on it at the Sixth Party Congress, 


There is the same diversity of approach to the 
problem of reclaiming the considerable areas of arable 
land which for one reason or another had been 
allowed to drop out of cultivation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, where most of it is in regions sparsely 
populated since the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans, 
it has been put at the disposal of the co-operative 
and State farms. In Poland large parcels of derelict 
land are allotted to the State farms, small ones are 
sometimes granted to co-operatives and sometimes 
leased to individual peasants. The eastern German 
solution is management by the communes, in co- 
operation with the machine and tractor stations. 
In Hungary land which had fallen out of cultivation 
was in 1953 offered on five-year leases to individual 
peasants and in 1954 to State farms and co-operatives; 
in Bulgaria, too, it has been leased to peasants; 
in Rumania it has been put at the disposal of anyone 
willing to cultivate it. 


Services Performed by Machine and Tractor Stations 
For For co-operative and 
private farms State farms 


(In equivalent of millions of hectares 
of medium ploughing) 


Hungary 
ОО as. 4s 0 0.78 0.75 
io a en eee ee 0.40 655 
ПОД» 5 ee ae ere 0.03 2.00 
ом Об 0.20 2.84 
и states tes с. 0.84 2.60 
Eastern Germany 
ПК Мис © oe. 5.79 2.98 
ое ee 6.18 4.35 
Poland 
OED кз oe Bi aa 0.09 0.45 
OSL BRrrea eA te 0.33 1.15 
ПЕ, о Me и 0.29 1.28 
OS See Rees | Teele 0.18 1.60 


Sources; Kézgazdasdgi Szemle, No. 2, 1954, pages 179 and 180; 
Statisztikai Tajekoztato, No. 2, 1954, page 21; Szabad Nép, 20 September 
and 21 October 1954; Neues Deutschland, 1 January 1955: Wies w Liczbach, 
Warsaw, 1954, page 227 ; Trybuna Ludu, 18 March 1954 and the Polish Plan 
Fulfilment Report for 1953. 


portion of the animals taken into co-operative farms have 
remained the private property of individual members and so, 
in theory, have been fed entirely from the produce of their 
small private plots. The same is true of Poland, where in 1952 
more than two-thirds of the cattle, pigs and sheep on co-operative 
farms were the property of individual members. 


Co-operatives have now lost the virtual monopoly 
over the services of machine and tractor stations 
which they previously enjoyed (except in eastern 
Germany) and the privileged access to fertilizers and 
tools which they shared only with the State farms. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that, if peasants are encouraged 
by progressively increased supplies of manufactured 
goods to take a larger proportion of their total 
income in cash, the attractiveness of membership of 
co-operatives, which can bring obvious advantages 
in living and working conditions, may increase. 


First Results and Recent Measures 


It is still too early to judge how successful the new 
incentives will be in stimulating peasants to greater 
effort. As was mentioned earlier, they were intro- 
duced at a particularly favourable time, when thanks 
to the harvests of 1953, supplies of feeding-stuffs were 
greater than they had been earlier. Weather condi- 
tions in 1954 were, however, in several of the countries 
of the region, much less favourable than in the previous 
year. Moreover, though there were big increases in 
the volume and variety of resources available to 
peasants, the supply of building materials was still a 
bottleneck. 


The first results, nevertheless, seem to have been 
very encouraging. Peasants were quick to use their 
extra cash to buy building materials, tools and ferti- 
lizers.1 Further, the evidence that supplies of desirable 
manufactured consumer goods, particularly durable 
goods, were increasing stimulated them to greater 
efforts. Field works—stubble stripping, manure 
spreading—were performed more carefully and inten- 
sively in the spring and in some countries, notably 
Hungary, the sown area was expanded as derelict land 
was taken back into cultivation (see Table LXIII). 
A further indication of the success of the new policies 
in the particular case of Hungary is provided by the 
fact that practically all co-operatives were able to 
make cash allowances to their members during the 
course of the year. Finally, individual peasants added 
to their livestock, in particular pigs, at a rate which 
surpassed expectations in some countries. Thus, in 
Hungary individual peasants’ purchases of livestock 
almost doubled during the second half of 1953 and 
doubled again during the next six months, and in 
October 1954 the number of sows was greater than 
in any previous October since the war. The number 
of cattle on co-operative farms increased. 


‚ } In Hungary purchases of fertilizers by individual peasants 
increased from 28,000 tons in 1953 to 75,000 tons in 1954 
—a figure not quite up to the expectations of the Plan but still 
representing a substantial improvement. 
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In Rumania and Bulgaria, too, there were increases 
in livestock: in Bulgaria, however, this was not mainly 
a consequence of new policies and the biggest increases 
occurred on State farms.! In Rumania the sown area 
increased significantly, and the area under maize in 
1954 was already at the level planned for 1956. In all 
countries autumn ploughing was on a bigger scale than 
in the previous few years, and in Rumania was greater 
than in any earlier post-war year. 


It is thus natural that all the measures of agricultural 
policy recently announced should have been essen- 
tially on the same lines as those of 1953. In Czecho- 
slovakia sowing plans are no longer prescribed for 
each farm, and the desired pattern of output is fixed 
regionally rather than centrally, in order that regional 
differences in fertility may be properly exploited. The 
farm advisory services are being expanded in all 


1 The indices of the number of animals in the third quarter 
of 1954 were: 


State farms All farms 

(Third quarter of 1953=100) 
Waticm meets. ae eS 118 106 
одре Соса Ds 116 112 
ГП р О НАЦ ee 229 117 
Sheep ot es tra 128 109 
Eoultry ast) Oi Se 127 112 


countries and made available to individual peasants. 
Similarly, in some countries the machine and tractor 
stations are being reorganized in the interest of 
greater flexibility, and the range of commodities for 
which compulsory deliveries are levied has been 
reduced. In Rumania the possibilities of substitution 
of commodities for the honouring of compulsory 
delivery obligations are now so great that the peasant 
can, in fact, cover his total crop obligations by 
deliveries of grain. In all countries the range of 
commodities for which the State contracts in advance 
for purchases from peasants has been widened, and 
the prices offered have often been га1зе4.? The trend 
in current policy is thus to carry still further the 
process of decentralizing investment and cropping 
decisions which was initiated in 1953.3 


2 шт Rumania the contract prices for meat and milk are 
now not far off the retail price to the urban consumer. 


3 At the same time the measures taken to increase the income 
of the peasants have again brought to the fore to problem of the 
kulak in both Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, Mr. Rakosi, observed on this point: 
“In the past . . . the policy of restricting the kulak often 
slipped into a policy of liquidating the Kulak; since last June an 
opposite extreme can be experienced in many places. There is 
hardly any fight against the kulak and the kulak is treated as if 
he were a medium peasant.” (Szabad Nép, 25 May 1954.) 
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Chapter 3 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The national income of the Soviet Union, according 
to results announced soon after the turn of the year, 
rose by 11 per cent in 1954. Industry again made 
the largest contribution to this increase, the index of 
gross industrial output rising by 13 per cent or slightly 
more than in the previous two years. In agriculture, 
the grain harvest was reported to have been higher 
than in 1953: the total was not published, but grain 
deliveries to the State rose by 4% million tons, an 
increment equal to about 4 per cent of the 1953 
production. While falling short of the large increases 
planned, livestock numbers, as well as the output of 
livestock produce, rose during the year. Total housing 
construction was one-sixth greater, though the plan 
for a one-third increase in the completion of urban 
dwellings was not fulfilled. 


Most of the economic measures introduced in the 
course of 1954 were in continuation of those launched 
in the previous year, and to a large extent represented 
filling in detail in the major changes already an- 
nounced in 1953. There was, however, one new 
decision of outstanding importance: the campaign 
to plough up large areas of virgin and unused land in 
Central Asia and Siberia. Although the proposal for 
the ploughing-up campaign was already under active 
consideration in 1953, the Government decisions were 
not announced and the campaign did not start until 
the early months of 1954, and constituted undoubtedly 
the most important economic event of the year. 


The common feature of the measures was that 
they were intended to yield a faster increase in the 
supply of consumer goods. The shift in emphasis 
could be seen in the investment programme and 
in agricultural and industrial policies. As back- 
ground to these changes, it may be estimated that 
agricultural output as a whole has shown little in- 
crease since 1950 and, per head of population, is not 
much greater than before the war. By contrast, in- 
dustrial output has been growing steadily : the index 
of gross value of industrial production in 1954 was 
65 per cent above 1950, indicating that the target for 
industry in the fifth Five-year Plan—a 70 per cent 


increase between 1950 and 1955—would be reached 
ahead of schedule. 

Over the last two years a greatly increased share of 
the increment in industrial production took the form 
of consumer goods and goods destined for use in 
agriculture, light industry and house construction. 
Defence expenditure in 1953 was stabilized at the level 
of the previous year and then reduced in 1954 by 
perhaps as much as 10 per cent. The rate of increase 
in the capacity of the heavy industries was somewhat 
slowed down. In 1955, however, defence expenditure is 
to be increased once more by 12 per cent, and renewed 
emphasis is currently being placed on the importance 
of accelerating the growth of heavy industry. 


The supply of consumer goods of an industrial 
origin was expanded fairly rapidly during the last 
two years, mainly through switching industrial re- 
sources. The investment programme was revised so 
as to ensure a more rapid extension of capacity in the 
light industries, and in the engineering industries 
higher priority was to be given to durable consumer 
goods. An additional factor of importance in some 
industries producing for the consumer was the pre- 
vious existence of spare capacity which in many 
branches has permitted rapid increases of output from 
1953 to 1954 as the supply of raw materials—diverted 
from heavy industry, released from stock or im- 
ported—became more ample. 


Similar quick results were not possible in agriculture 
and in construction, largely for reasons inherent in 
the nature of these industries. The expectations of 
early 1953 were not realized up to the end of 1954, 
although there were definite signs of an improve- 
ment coming. In agriculture, more fully analysed in 
Section 3, the key to the plans is a larger output of 
grain through the extension of the cultivated area of 
the Soviet Union, which in its turn would permit the 
feeding of a greater number of livestock. 


In the field of housing quick improvement is, of 
course, difficult because annual construction capacity 
generally represents only a low proportion of the 
existing housing stock. The resources of the building 
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industry are being further increased, however, and 
in 1954 a larger proportion of these resources has 
been switched to housing and other social capital and 


to various minor types of construction serving the 
needs of consumers. 


On the financial side the most important measures 
favouring the consumer were already introduced in 
1953, including a reduction in retail prices by an 
estimated 10 per cent,! increases in prices paid by the 
State to farmers and reductions in taxes paid by them. 
The further price reductions announced in April 1954 
averaged about 4 per cent, the items affected including 
not only consumer goods but also farm supplies. 
Moreover, the new price reductions did not extend, 
as in 1953, to foodstuffs (except bread) sold both by 
socialized shops and by farmers. As a result of these 
and other changes, real wages of workers are reported 
to have risen by 5 per cent (compared with a 10 per 
cent increase in 1953) while farm incomes showed a 
further improvement. 


The relatively cautious attitude in 1954 may have 
been influenced by the fact that the harvest had 
not shown any sizeable improvement over 1952 and 
that costs in industry and in building were reduced 
less than anticipated. From the analysis given 
below in Section 4, it appears that in industry real 
costs could have fallen only slightly and that money 
costs must have increased on the average. The rise 
in money costs must, in fact, have been more general 
in view of the higher prices paid to farmers and other 
concessions to them. The benefits given to the consu- 
mer came out of the budget, as the price reductions 
were offset by reductions in the turnover tax, and they 
were made possible by the higher level of industrial 
output and the reduced cost of defence. 


The new economic measures were accompanied 
by important modifications in economic administra- 
tion, which in general has been simplified and made to 
leave more initiative for local decisions. Some of the 
changes were later reversed ; for instance, at first the 
Government formed in March 1953 cut the number 
of ministries concerned with economic affairs from 
40 to 17, but a year later the number was increased 
to 38 and, by the end of 1954, to 42. The State Plan- 
ning Committee reported that when the number of 
economic ministries was large there was some lack of 
inter-departmental co-ordination and some over- 
lapping in functions, а symptom of which was, for 


1 The price reductions do not imply that goods are always 
available at the lower price. As the Minister of Domestic Trade 
stated (Pravda, 25 October 1953) : “ We are reducing the prices 
of goods of which there is still a shortage in our country, where 
these goods are important to the mass consumer Kc A similar 
view was expressed by Mr. Khrushchev in an interview given to 
Professor Bernal in December 1954. 


instance, cross-hauling of freight if more than one 
ministry was interested in the same commodity. On 
the other hand, a larger number of economic depart- 
ments is said “to bring the administrative apparatus 
more in touch with production and make the manage- 


ment of production more concrete and more 
effective ”.? 


Along with these changes there has been a simpli- 
fication in the machinery for planning.2 The duties 
of the State Planning Committee were made less 
extensive in 1954 and it was directed to concentrate 
its efforts on the most important aspects of the national 
economy, to concern itself with overall planning and 
with major structural problems rather than with the 
setting of detailed targets. Responsibilities of Minis- 
ters and heads of Departments have been correspond- 
ingly extended and in agriculture detailed central 
planning, which failed to pay adequate regard to local 
variations in climate and soil conditions, has been 
abolished.*® 


Population and Manpower 


The long-term problems of the Soviet Union may 
be better appreciated against the background of a 
continued rapid increase in population which makes 
industrialization and urbanization indispensable. 
By the end of 1954 the population of the Soviet Union 
reached an estimated 216 millions and has been rising 
at the rate of more than three millions per annum. 
Although the annual increment of population was of 
the same magnitude in 1927, before the beginning of 
the Five-year Plans, the demographic factors under- 


2 Pravda, 13 August 1954. 


3 Partly as the result of the simplification in planning and 
partly to cut out previously existing waste, the amount of statis- 
tical reporting from enterprises and farms to planning organs 
has been drastically reduced. Pravda, 20 November 1954, wrote 
that “ much harm is done by excessive registration and account- 
ing” and “ many statistics received by Ministries and Depart- 
ments are not necessary for economic management and plan- 
ning”. All agricultural reporting is now confined to the farm, 
the village council and the province, and intermediate stages are 
abolished. The number of forms completed by collective farms 
has been reduced from 46 to 16. The number of statistics 
reported by enterprises to the State Planning Commission has 
been cut by 50 per cent and those reported for departmental use 
or for book-keeping by 40 per cent. The previously excessive 
administration is illustrated by the 118 questionnaires, containing 
40,000 questions, addressed in 1953 by the Ministry of the Timber 
Industry to each enterprise under its control. 


4 Speech by Mr. МаевКоу to the Supreme Soviet (Izvestia, 
27 April 1954). 


5 Hitherto, the State Planning Committee set plans for each 
collective farm and, from 1948 onwards, even for groups of 
workers within the farm. From now on, central planning is 
concerned only with the province, and the working out of 
detailed plans for individual farms is to take place at the local 
level. Intermediate planning authorities between the provinces 
and the farm have been abolished. 


ТаЫе 33 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
a ный ши: — а Бы Я оо а ЕЕ 


Population Е Infant Urban Rural Urban population 
end of year ee D sate mortality per || population population (percentage 
(millions) FEE Е 1,000 births | (millions) | (millions) of total) 

ОО в 147 44.0 а 22.8 а 190 аб 26 2 18 

1938) hae 170 38.3 17.8 56 115 33 

1940 .. 199 i 1:5 145 62 137 31 

1953 2 213 24 8.9 48 81 132 38 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
Note. — The 1926-1938 territory is smaller than that for later years. 


lying this increase have changed considerably since 
that time. Both the birth rate and the death rate, as 
shown in Table 33, have fallen to a very great extent 
but there is still a substantial difference between the 
two rates, indicating a natural increase in the population 
of 1.5 per cent per annum. 


The infant mortality rate is now one-third of its 
1940 level, and it can be computed that this sharp 
drop has compensated about one-third of the reduction 
in the birth rate and has accounted for over one-half 
of the reduction in the death rate, over this period. 
Most of the remaining changes in the death rate were 
probably due to declines in age-specific mortality 
rates as the composition of the population in broad 
age-groups has not changed.t These changes imply a 
considerable increase in the mean expectation of life 
at birth, perhaps to a figure exceeding 60 years. The 
expectation of life calculated by the League of Nations? 
for 1938-1940 was 48 years. 


The urban population of the Soviet Union in- 
creased between 1926 and 1953 from 18 to 38 per cent 
of total population—that is, from 26 to 81 millions at 
the end of 1953.3 Over approximately the same 
period—from 1928 to 1954—the number of workers 
in the “ national economy ” increased from 10.8 to 
47 millions. It would appear that in the last decade or 
so the increase in urban population has slightly 
exceeded the increase in total population ; in other 
words, the increase in urban population was equivalent 
to the natural increase in population in the towns plus 


1 Jt is estimated, partly from the electoral registers and partly 
from a talk broadcast by Moscow Radio on 14 September 1954, 
that at the end of 1953 the proportion of population under 
18 was 43 per cent, between 18 and 59 it was 51 per cent, and 
6 per cent was aged 60 or over. This distribution is almost 
identical to that at the end of 1938. More detailed demographic 
break-down is not available. 


2 F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1946. 

3 The increase in territory from pre-war to post-war tended 
to diminish somewhat the proportion of urban population. 


@ 1927. 
Ь Registration areas only. 


a migration from rural areas exceeding the natural 
increase in population in those areas. 


The falls in the birth and death rates are to a large 
extent symptoms of this urbanization. More light 
could be thrown on this question if demographic 
data were available for different areas of the Soviet 
Union, but the past experience of the country would 
suggest that, in future, the birth rate is likely to fall 
faster than the death rate, though for a number of 
years to come the excess of births over deaths is likely 
to be substantial. These movements in population, 
especially the increase in urban population which is 
proceeding at the rate of about 4 per cent per annum, 
inevitably put heavy demands on supplies of food and 
housing, which are always more difficult to expand 
quickly than the production of manufactured goods. 


Over the last five years, the intake of manpower into 
the “ national economy ”—that is, in the main, into 
non-agricultural occupations 4—has averaged 1.7 mil- 
lion, though the year-to-year figure varied greatly, as 
shown in Table 34. In relation to population growth, 
however, even this high intake of manpower into the 
national economy does not indicate a diminution in 
numbers engaged in agriculture. 


The increase in manpower was, by the end of 1954, 
already greater than that contemplated when the 
current Five-year Plan was drawn up, though the 
occupational distribution differed somewhat from that 
planned as a result of the very considerable rise in 
numbers employed by the machine and _ tractor 
stations and State farms. The more rapid intake of 
manpower into the national economy, including in- 
dustry, than that envisaged in the Plan is compensating 
for the shortfall in the plan to increase labour pro- 
ductivity. Although labour productivity in industry 
increased by 7 per cent during 1954, corresponding to 


a The ‘national economy ’’ also includes State farms but not 
collective farms. | 
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Table 34 


THE INTAKE OF MANPOWER 
INTO THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


eee 


Increase Number Number 
in labour trained trained 
Year at trade ОС 
Гогсе the job 
schools on Jo 
Millions Thousands Millions 
ООН Tete read: 2.0 1,000 6.1 
О из. ь 1.8 723 6.6 
О м: oe 2.0 494 7.0 
ее 1.6 365 7.0 
jC EP ghee la 0.9 326 7.8 
AD5S wie tet. д 1.75 а 320 5 
1954 Plan 5 зе 8.0 
54 о. 2.06 360 Teg 


Е ЕЕ ЕЕ ee Se ee es 
Sources : 1946-1954 from the Plan Reports; 1954 Plan from Jzvestia, 
22 April 1954. 


а Excluding transfers to State payroll of 1,350,000 workers on Machine and 
Tractor Stations. 


Ь Including increase in MTS workers. 


the average of 1952-1953, this rate was below the 
target set. 


As a result of measures aiming at diminished central 
administration, a certain re-deployment of manpower 
has already taken place. Technicians have been 
transferred from office jobs to workshops and to farms 
in general, and from industry and transport to agri- 
culture, including 83,000 transferred to machine- 
tractor stations. During 1954 there was also a move- 
ment of qualified workers to the east to lead the 
ploughing-up campaign. 


Shortcomings in the quality of labour may be 
linked with complaints about the lower output of 
the trade schools and the fall in standards of 
instruction.1 There has been a tendency in recent 
years, as shown in Table 34, to train school leavers 
on the job rather than in special schools. The renewed 
emphasis on the expansion of technical training, 
which is already extensively developed, is indicated 
by the creation in April 1954 of a Chief Administration 
of Labour Reserves, directly under the Council of 
Ministers, to take charge of trade schools. 


1 Pravda, 5 April 1954, 


2. ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 


Total resources available have increased with the 
further rise in industrial output and, along with this, 
resources available for civilian purposes were increased 
still more through the cut in defence expenditure 
called for in the 1954 budget and the concurrent 
reduction in investment for defence purposes implied 
in the information available on the development of 
capital formation. In these conditions it was possible 
to allocate more to consumption while continuing to 
increase investments at the now customary rapid rate; 
and within the investment programme increased 
emphasis was laid on agriculture, consumer goods 
industries and social capital without, however, 
neglecting the continued development of basic indus- 
tries. 


The Budget and Defence Expenditure 


The budget of 1954 reflected, in general, the further 
expansion of the economy and, in particular, the price 
reductions achieved through the lowering of the 
turnover tax and the fall in defence outlays (see 
Table 35). 


The most important single fact in the allocation of 
national resources was the fall in defence expenditure 
by about 10 per cent below the level of 1952 and 
1953.2 This appeared to mark a significant fall in the 


real resources devoted to defence, which was further 
indicated by a certain degree of demobilization 
announced in 1953. The reduction in defence outlays, 
though since reversed in the new 1955 budget, allowed 
more to be allocated to other uses out of an expanding 
total volume of production. 


Total receipts from the turnover tax were falling 
slowly in the last three years, as the annual price 
reductions were mainly the result of reductions in 
that tax. The budget envisaged a further slight decline 
in receipts from the turnover tax in 1954. 


Not only were the further concessions given to the 
consumer through price reductions in 1954 on a more 
limited scale than in 1953, but the budget also indicated 
a sharp increase in profits, greater (by 37 per cent) 
than any likely increase in national output.2 Some- 
what lower receipts from loans were envisaged, but 
the loan actually floated in July was larger than that 
budgeted for in April. 


2 For 1953 only budget and not actual defence expenditure is 
available, but the general results of the budget suggest that 
actual defence expenditure was very close to the planned figure. 


8 One possible explanation of the increase in total profits is 
that profit margins on consumer goods, the supply of which is 
expanding, are relatively high. The proportion of total profits 
which passed through the budget was 78.3 per cent in 1953 and 
the proportion planned for 1954 was 75.2 per cent. This would 
indicate greater investment by the high profit industries. 
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Table 35 
THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Billions of roubles 


1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Actual Actual Budget Actual Budget 
Revenue 
Turnover tax: woes о 247.8 246.9 240.6 243.6 234.4 
Deductionsifromiprohits eae eon ene 48.0 58.5 80.7 70.3 92.8 
State: оао. acc Shame с 32.6 36.3 16.7 17.3 15.9 
Increase in Savings Bank deposits ....... 4.0 4.5 10.0 12.0 9.5 
Asriculturalttaxieee 2, ОВ. Со 28 429 J 9.6 5.5 55 4.2 
Othervdirect taxes? оз] ель Se р |} 37.8 40.6 40.6 41.5 
SocialeInsurance premiay И. eee ieee) te 21.4 21.9 23.24 23.2 24.7 
Qthémrevenue. д: о ось 73.6 82.2 127.0 ПРА 149.5 
Гоа р рр" ee И. eer 470.3 497.7 544.3 539.7 572.5 
Expenditure 
National ECONOMY = sees о ЗВ 179.4 178.8 192.5 180.4 216.4 
of which) ssHeayyindustry пы ae, Ge 79.9 b 80.6Ь 82.6 { es 79.7 
Lightundustry 5 борис ое ЗА БИС 5 } 14.2 
р ри te 11.26 1335 { С “eee eer is Saag 
Agriculture and forestry. .....:. . . - 37.2 33.5 OCA ee “° Е $ 
Transport and communications. .... . 11.96 14.35 2% в 21.5 
Localieconomy Ban ие в а ов 5.06 4.85 Е a \ 38.5 
Other ee her ot ee ES NE See 31.55 32.76 mat “fe ‘i 
Social‘and cultural measures) <9. 2 2 = «25... 119.4 122.8 129.8 128.8 141.4 
‘of which} Education gaa, igus. sacs sue! ssa cs basse 57.3 58.5 62.1 61.1 67.2 
Health and physicalculture. ....... 21.7 23:3 24.8 24.2 29.3 
tes, peu igh ciate: cee авы \ 35.9 { grt cn 25:2 24.7 
а о № 4 64 | } 169 17.8 
Defence’. 2 eee ПОРУ. М. №. ee 93.9 108.6 110.2 Se 100.3 
Боарзевиясейе ист И СВ 05 4.9 6.8 9.8 9.8 10.5 
Administrationg. weenie) cit. ae ee ее © 14.1 14.3 
Other aie siete. 0h Пе ee 31.3 a | 73.9 22 
о И eee 443.0 460.2 530.5 514.8 562.8 
О ь фо ооо ро 98.06 98.16 106.7 106.7 5 121.1 
Surplus. 907 «аб сбое. seed: Е а. 27.3 37.5 13.7 24.9 9.7 
Sources : See Appendix В. @ Actual. Ь Plan. с Including extra-budgetary State funds. 


Among expenditure items, other than defence, an 
expansion is indicated in social expenditure, in 
investment expenditure and in other expenditure under 
the heading “ national economy ”. The latter, as well 
as the large items “ other ” expenditure and “ other ” 
revenue, are difficult to interpret because it is not 
known how far the receipts and expenditures of State 
enterprises are passed through the budget and how 
much the practice may change from one year to 
another.1 Unless there has been a change in adminis- 
trative practice, the rise in expenditure on the national 


ТИ is known, for instance, that the gross receipts and ex- 
penditures of machine-tractor stations are shown in the State 
Budget, and that, with effect from 1 October 1953, all Ministry 
of Agriculture repair shops were similarly financed (Finansy i 
Kredit S.S.S.R., No. 10, 1953). 


economy other than that for investment would suggest 
an increase in subsidies. 


Investment 


Total State investment ? increased by 15 per cent, in 
real terms, in 1954. Despite the magnitude of this 
increase, it is stated to have been less than planned. 
This would account for part of the difference between 
the actual increase in investment in real terms and the 
planned increase of 25 per cent in money terms shown 


* The term “State investment’’ includes that financed both 
by the State budget (planned at 65 per cent in 1954) and by 
the State enterprises themselves. On the other hand, the term 


does not include investments by collective farms and by private 
builders. 


р 


in Table 36.1 The greater part of this difference must 
clearly, however, be attributed to a planned rise in 
the money costs of investment. 


The available information on the volume of invest- 
ment contained in Table 36 shows that during 1953 
the increase in the rate of total investment slowed 
down, but that by the first half of 1954 the previous 
rate of increase was again reached. Exceptionally, 
therefore, 1953 appears as a year in which the share of 
capital formation in national output fell, but even in 
that year the readjustment of the economy was 
accompanied by an increase rather than a reduction 
in the actual volume of capital formation. That the 
investment plan was under-fulfilled by about 5 per 
cent may have been due to the slowing down of work 
on a number of long-term projects in the heavy 
industry sector before there was time to start new 
projects more directly beneficial to the consumer. 


1 The realized totals of State investment in money terms have 
not been published for either 1953 (although it can be fairly 
reliably estimated for that year as only one relatively small 
component is missing) or 1954. With regard to the results in 
real terms, details by sectors are not available beyond the first 
half of 1954. 


In the overall investment plan for 1954 the share 
of heavy industry was reduced below 50 per cent, 
while in the previous year it was above that pro- 
portion. The actual movement in the volume of 
investment in heavy industry in 1954 has not been 
announced but can be readily computed, for the first 
half of the year in terms of 1953 weights, by deducting 
from total investments the sum of all components 
other than heavy industry (supplemented by rough 
estimates for the missing items). These results lead 
to the conclusion that, while investment in heavy 
industry was increasing faster than the total volume 
of investment of all kinds in 1951 and 1952, there 
was no further increase in the already high volume 2 
for heavy industry in the next year and a half. 


This apparent recent stability in the total volume 
of investment in heavy industry is, however, not 
matched by the movement in investment in those of 
its branches for which individual results have been 
announced. On the contrary, there was in 1953 and 


2 The fact that the calculations show about the same volume 
for 1953 and the first half of 1954 is consistent with an increase 
in money expenditure on investment in heavy industry in the 
light of the conclusion above that investment costs have risen. 


Table 36 
STATE INVESTMENT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Index numbers — corresponding period of preceding year = 100; 
Value — billions of roubles at current prices 


Index numbers of volume Value 
1953 1954 1954 
the Pe Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-Dec.| Jan.-June Pe Plan 
BlectricipOwer ыы а. 140 126 105 а 118 10.7 13 
Е Meu soa. fe ke ete 120 111 108 a b 
Фанат 212. WU. а 112 105 102 а с а 
Биршеешор». 213028 15007. Зы. 110 112 108 а 116 
Building materials. ...... 135 109 108 a 110 
Simber ana paper... 5 6: oa ae 109 sis a 125 at 
Heavy industry€. ...... (114-118) (113-123) (96-97) (94-95) (95-96) (98) 80 90 
Light and food industry oe 109 108 110 108 148 eo 14 
Ане м ЗА. ках бе 106 3 : г 153 WG 7/ 21 
О es tae eu 103 if i a 108 aay 18.6 
дачей чо. CL Ус. © ee 5. р 122 8 148 135 230 2 4 
Housiners: Поти. doy 120 110 107 1158 111 120 19.4 255 
в Lestat ь 
Other social capital ...... oe 122 1304 9-11 11.8 
‘Lie cil ое re i Wild 111 104 1048 104 114 147-1491 184.9 


Sources: See Appendix В. 
@ Greater than 100. 
b Ferrous metals - 103. 
с Coal - 123. 
d Coal - 14 billion roubles. 


е Secretariat estimates, including unspecified branches (for method, see 
text on this page). 


f Railways - 113. 

# Derived from other half and whole year. 
h Whole year. 

i Plan 156.1 billion roubles. 


the first half of 1954 ап increase in the volume of 
investment in all those branches of heavy industry 
which are separately shown in Table 36, and, indeed, 
in some instances in 1954 the increases have been 
impresive. The explanation of this divergence between 
the estimated total and the announced components 
seems to be that investment in those branches of 
heavy industry which are not separately distinguished 
in Table 36 had been heavily cut back. Such are the 
industries under the control of the Ministries of 
Defence Industry and of the Aviation Industry, which 
are not administratively part of the engineering 
industries.1 On the assumption that investment in the 
defence industries must be included in the total, but 
not in the figures for particular branches of heavy 
industry explicitly given, it may be concluded that 
investment in industries directly producing for defence 
was very much reduced in 1953 and 1954. It is evident 
that even a stabilization in defence expenditure of a 
current nature would permit a fall in defence invest- 
ment, which had previously served the purposes of 
extending capacity for the production of armaments. 


Thus, the available data indicate that a readjust- 
ment in the allocation of resources took place in 
1953 and 1954 parallel with an increase in the volume 
of total investment, and the readjustment of the 
investment programme towards higher outlays in 
sectors producing consumer goods seems to have been 
offset by reductions in investments in the defence 
sector. Fundamentally, however, the policy of rapid 
industrialization of the Soviet Union continues, with 
primary emphasis on the swift expansion of the pro- 
duction of basic materials and engineering products, 
and has not been appreciably modified by the alloca- 
tion of more resources towards the expansion of 
capacity in consumer goods. 


Housing and Social Capital 


The figures in Table 36 above indicate that, cumula- 
tively from 1950 to 1953, the volume of house con- 
struction increased by 45 per cent,” though, in physical 
terms, the amount of clear living-space completed in 
urban areas remained stable at about 27 or 28 
million square metres per year over this period. 
The new plan called for the completion of 38 million 
square metres in 1954; a provisional report released 


1 Chemicals would be another such industry had it not been 
stated that the volume of investments in 1953 had increased 
over 1952 (/zvestia, 31 January 1954). 


* The increase in 1954 was 19 per cent, compared with 14 рег 
cent annually during 1951-1953. 


early in November implied 34 million square metres 
as the likely result for the year, and a further report in 
January 1955 stated that the amount actually com- 
pleted was over 32 million square metres. 


In themselves, these magnitudes are significant when 
related to current Soviet housing standards. The 
average town dweller (man, woman or child) has, it 
may be estimated, between 5 and 6 square metres of 
clear living-space on the average, and in the allocation 
of new housing in Moscow 6 square metres per 
person is considered as the official standard. Alto- 
gether, 214 million square metres were newly con- 
structed or rebuilt from 1946 to 1954, sufficient to 
accommodate 36 million people at the rate of 6 square 
metres per person. It may be estimated that this has 
been about sufficient to make good war damage and 
obsolescence and to house the additional urban popu- 
lation at existing standards, but that little was left 
over to increase the amount of space per head.? 
Given that the urban population is increasing by 
about 3% millions per annum, and that obsolescence 
needs to be covered, rates of construction at least 
as high as those originally envisaged for 1954 would 
be required to bring about any significant, though 
gradual, increase in living space per person. The 
steps now being taken to bring about the needed 
increase in building materials are discussed below. 


Rural house construction is left in the main to local 
initiative and, after making good war damage, the 
rate of construction had settled down in recent years 
to a steady 400,000 houses annually until 1954 when 
470,000 houses were completed. It may be estimated 
that this is well above the replacement level, taking 
into consideration that many rural dwellings are 
made of wood. Although the rural population is 
slowly falling, this does not necessarily imply any 
reduction in the number of families nor, therefore, in 
housing needs. Indeed, from now on provision has 
to be made for the housing requirements of families 
moving to the newly opened lands in central Asia. 


From 1951 to 1954, on the average, private con- 
struction in the towns was 7.5 million square metres,4 
out of which 3.2 million square metres were built 
with the aid of State loans. State loans up to 10,000 
roubles are available at 2 per cent interest, repayable 
in seven years, and the 1954 budget increased the 
provision for such loans to 1 billion roubles ; in 


Е Housing construction, if not yet sufficient to yield a quanti- 
tative improvement, has, of course, brought some improvement 
In average quality, since the new dwellings are superior to the 
older ones, 


4 Private building is included in the totals of completions 
quoted above. 
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previous years such credits were not fully taken up, 
presumably because physical resources could not 
always be found to match them. State loans are 
again granted to housing co-operatives for which 
Support was withdrawn in 1937. At the end of the 
summer of 1954 the number of State-aided houses 
under construction showed a sharp increase. 


During 1954 more shops were opened and more 
schools and other communal buildings erected than 
in the previous few years. The building of hospitals 
in 1954 brought the total capacity, as measured by 
the number of beds, to the Five-year-Plan goal of a 
20 per cent increase over 1950. In the construction of 
social capital, special emphasis is now given to rural 
areas which have hitherto been relatively neglected, 
and authority has been given for increases in capital 
construction for the purposes of local repair and 
other services.1 


With the expanded housing programme it becomes 
even more important to keep down costs, which remain 
high in spite of the provisions of the Five-year Plan. 
The majority of building enterprises were working at 
а loss in 19532 and the planned cost reduction of 
3 per centin 1954 was apparently not attained despite 
the fact that labour productivity in building was 
reported to have risen 8 per cent, approximately the 
planned rate. Further efforts are now being made to 
rationalize the building industry, and in particular 
to extend the use of standardized design, based on 
modular co-ordination. Plans to reduce costs are also 
based on the use of new materials, especially pre-cast 
concrete.? 


The available data suggest that current costs of 
construction are 1,400 to 1,800 roubles per square 
metre, as against which rents in terms of the same 
unit of measurement have been fixed by legislation 
in 1926 and 1928 (still in effect) at 1.32 roubles 
per month ; with surcharges up to 25 per cent for 
modern houses the maximum is 1.65 roubles per 
month. On the assumption that houses last 100 years, 
the monthly amortization quota would come to about 
1.30 roubles and running costs to 2.10 roubles * giving 
a total of 3.40, not counting anything for the cost of 
the site or for interest charges (although the State 
charges 2 per cent for housing loans). 


1 Pravda, 28 October 1954. 
2 Pravda, 8 September 1953. 
3 See page 82 below. 


4Broner, Ocherki ekonomiki czhilishchnogo khozyaistva 2. 
Moskvy, Moscow 1946, page 44, puts costs of administration, 
repairs, insurance and taxes at 83 kopeks per square metre per 
month in 1936, which corresponds to some 2.10 roubles in 
current prices allowing for increases in productivity. 


Under the legislation of 1928 the maximum rent 
was payable only when the main earner in the family 
received a wage of 435 roubles per month, a limit which 
by now practically all wage-earners in the Soviet 
Union have surpassed. The present gap between 
actual and economic rents, the latter being at least 
double the former, is the historical result of a long- 
period rise in prices and wages and, if the housing 
programme is speeded up, is bound to call for an 
increasing amount of subsidies from the State if it 
desires to maintain rent at its present low share of 
earnings (5 to 6 per cent on the average in 1953). 


Transport 


The share of transport in investment has fallen 
since the post-war reconstruction period, but it still 
accounts for 10 per cent (of which 6 per cent for the 
railways) in planned State investments for 1954. This 
is a considerable amount and it permits both ex- 
tension and modernization, mainly of the railways. 


A part of the previous difficulties with the production 
of consumer goods was attributed to the general 
strain on the transport network, which necessitated 
a system of priorities favouring the heavy industries. 
Now priorities have been re-allocated and, at the same 
time, more attention is being paid to the development 
of the transport system so as to reduce the overall 
strain. 


A reorganization of the railways, which still carry 
about three-quarters of the freight traffic, was initiated 
in May 1954. Though complaints were made in No- 
vember that the changes were not proceeding fast 
enough,® some further measures were being taken to 
rationalize the distribution of traffic between rail, 
road and water.® 


Apart from developing the railway network in the 
territories which are opened up for agriculture,’ long- 
distance communications in the east-west direction 
are being improved, especially towards China. At the 
moment the only connection is by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway which, although now double-tracked, is 
inadequate for needs. The pre-war project of the 
Baikal-Amur-Magistral (BAM) railway for a parallel 
line to the north of the Trans-Siberian has now, it 
would seem, been revived : the opening of a branch 
from Taishet to Ust-Kut and Osetrova on the Lena 
River (1.е., the alignment of the BAM) was announced 


ts РОМ, 12 November 1954. 


6 Channelling short-distance freight onto the roads, heavy 
slow goods to the waterways and both long-distance and sub- 
urban passenger traffic into buses. Theses transfers are facilitated 
by the current increases in petrol and DERV fuel supplies and 
by the opening of the Volga-Don Ship Canal. 


7 See page 76 below. 
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in November 1954. The Sino-Soviet Treaty of 11 
October 1954 provided for the construction by the 
two Governments of two other lines to link Chinese 
railheads with Ulan Bator in Mongolia (already 
linked since the end of 1949 with the Trans-Siberian) 
and with Alma Ata on the Turk-Sib Railway. Work 
on the former is to start in 1955, and has already begun 
on the latter. The opening to regular traffic of the 
links between Kulunda and Barnaul (343 km.) and 
Akmolinsk-Pavlodar (438 km.) completed the South 
Siberian Railway paralleling the Trans-Siberian be- 
tween Novosibirsk and Ufa. 


The electrification of railways is also being deve- 
loped, mainly in the Urals-Volga region and in the 


Caucasus, and is to be based on supplies shortly 
becoming available from the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad 
hydro-electric plants. By mid-1954 about 8 per cent 
of the total length of the railways had been electrified, 
which more than doubled the 1950 figure, but an 
increase of another 4 per cent would be required to 
reach the target set for 1955. With the substitution of 
hydro-electricity, and with the greater energetic effi- 
ciency of electric locomotives in general, the pro- 
gramme of electrification should achieve a significant 
saving of coal.+ 


1 Around 1950 the railways consumed 30 per cent of the 
country’s hard coal output (Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 8, 1951, 
page 43). 


3. AGRICULTURE 


The measures taken in the winter of 1953 and the 
new decrees passed in the course of 1954 gave greater 
recognition to the importance of agriculture as a 
supplier of both foodstuffs and industrial raw mate- 
rials. Without a substantial increase in agricultural 
output, it would not be possible to achieve a balanced 
increase in consumption, especially in view of the rapid 
growth in the population of the Soviet Union. The 
major effort is now directed towards extending the 
cultivated area, mainly by opening up new land in 
central Asia and Siberia. The additional supplies of 
feeding-stuffs which it is intended to obtain in this 
way, together with greatly improved financial incen- 
tives, are designed to bring about an improvement in 
the output of livestock produce, which has hitherto 
been one of the most lagging sectors of the Soviet 
economy. At the same time there is continued 
emphasis on textile and other industrial crops. 


The measures introduced in 1953 and 1954 do not 
aim at outputs in excess of those envisaged in the 
Five-year Plan (1951-1955). Although that Plan, as 
also previous Five-year Plans, recognized the role of 
agriculture in a balanced economic development, the 
results have fallen short of the goals, and the new 
set of measures may be conceived as directed towards 
a more effective execution. The measures announced 
in the autumn of 1953 aimed at giving greater incen- 
tives for labour-intensive products, such as livestock 
produce and vegetables, whereas the measures an- 
nounced in 1954 were applicable to extensively and 
intensively cultivated crops, including grain, cotton 
and oil-seeds. Further plans, published in February 
1955, for-sze doubled supplies of livestock produce 
and a grain crop of 164 million tons in 1960. 


The more strictly financial measures, some of 
which were already included in the budget of August 
1953, increased prices paid to farmers and reduced 
the prices and taxes paid by them; rationalized the 
structure of prices and increased incentives for indivi- 
dual effort, particularly in the cultivation of small 
family plots, such as are owned by most collective 
farmers; and made investment in agriculture easier. 


The revision of the price structure has now been 
completed : major rises took place in the prices of 
livestock products, potatoes and vegetables in 1953 
and in flax in 1954 (following an already substantial 
increase in 1952), and finally the prices of grain and 
oilseeds were adjusted. Farmers also benefit by 
reduced obligatory deliveries of grain and oilseeds 
at the lower official price, and by the ending of the 
practice of varying quotas with the efficiency of the 
farm. In general, the marketing of surplus produce 
(after obligatory deliveries) has bezn made easier.” 


On the cost side, the agricultural tax had already 
been reduced in 1953 and the price cuts of April 1954 
extended to farm tools, building materials, fodder, 
petrol and lubricants. The machine-tractor station 
charges have not only been reduced in general, but 
rearranged so as not to damage incentives. Hitherto 
the charge tended to vary progressively with the yield; 
that is, it had the nature of a tax on profit. From now 
on it will vary only with the qualities of soil and 
climate, but not with that element in yield which is 


* For instance, surplus bread grain could hitherto be disposed 
of only if the quotas for other grains had also been met. 
Further, permission to dispose of surplus produce was frequently 
only given when the area as a whole had met its obligation. 
There are now additional encouragements to direct sales of 
potatoes and vegetables to socialized shops. 
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due to the efficiency of the farm. In other words, these 
charges now have the nature of a tax on economic 
rent,4 


Greater individual incentives are also given by the 
reapplication of the “team” (zveno) system. The 
system was evolved during the war whereby teams 
of about half-a-dozen workers were paid collectively, 
as against a “ brigade ” of 30 to 50 sharing the produce. 
This system was severely condemned in 1950? on 
the grounds that the teams regarded the parcels 
cultivated by them as their private property. It is now 
considered,* however, that the return to the brigade 
system had led to a lack of responsibility and to a lower 
standard of husbandry, especially in the growing of 
maize, root and industrial crops, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture has now been called upon to encourage 
again the organization of teams within each production 
brigade.t The incentives given for the cultivation 
of individual plots were rounded-off by releasing them 
entirely from the compulsory delivery of grain and 
by writing off arrears. 


Measures are now being taken to enable farmers 
to buy investment goods out of farm profits and 
budgetary credits granted for the purpose—both of 
which increased during the past two years. During 
1950 to 1952 budgetary credits granted to collec- 
tive farms could not be fully taken up because farm 
equipment and building materials were not always 
available.® The new credit facilities are particularly 
favourable for the building of stables and the installa- 
tion of electricity, where up to 75 per cent of the cash 
outlay can be financed by credit.6 The production of 
investment goods, mainly building materials, on the 
farm is also made easier. On several occasions in the 
past, collective farms were encouraged to establish 
their own workshops, quarries, saw-mills or brickyards 


1 There is, however, a surcharge on the excess of the barn 
yield over planned target, but it is only one-tenth of the excess. 


2 Pravda, 19 February 1950. 
3 Pravda, 27 June 1954. 


“Ап apparently less significant modification, but in the 
same direction, is the practice begun in 1954 of paying the 
collective farmer a quarterly or even a monthly sum instead 
of having him wait until the books for the year are closed. 
This again should make the connection between effort and 
reward closer. 


5 Of the 7,905-million-rouble credits granted in 1946 to 
1951, 1,500 millions were not taken up. Similarly in 1951 to 
1952, 1,315 million roubles were not utilized. 


8 In 1952 only 67 per cent of the plan for building stables 
was fulfilled, and only 43 per cent of the plan for the electri- 
fication of farms. The plans were sti!l not fulfilled in 1953. 


Sources of Map 1: Area ploughed from Izvestia, 10 November 1954; 
provincial boundaries from  Politiko-Administrativnaya Karta S.S.S.R., 
Moscow, 1951; rainfall from Bolshoy Sovetsky Atlas Mira, Moscow, 1937, 
Vol. I, Map 112; frost-free periods from G.S. Ventskevich, Selskokho- 
zyaistvennaya meteorologia, Moscow, 1952, Map 20, zones 1 and 2, and 3, 6, 
9 and 13, respectively. 


but in recent years there developed a tendency to stop 
the setting up of subsidiary enterprises, since it was 
thought that this would detract from the agricultural 
effort. This tendency has now been reversed and both 
collective and State farms are called upon to organize 
the production of local building materials. 


The Ploughing-up Campaign 


The ploughing-up campaign, which was launched 
at the beginning of 1954, is directed towards a rapid 
increase in grain production, both for home consump- 
tion and exports. The proposals for an extension 
of the sown area were announced, after several months’ 
study, at the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in February and March, which 
called for the ploughing-up*and sowing for crops in 
1954 and 1955 of 13 million hectares of virgin and 
unused land. A joint decision of the Government 
and the Party on 17 August raised this target to 15 
million hectares, with an additional 13 to 15 million 
hectares to be ploughed up for the 1956 harvest. 
The total of 28 to 30 million hectares would represent 
an addition of one-sixth to the present sown area of 
the Soviet Union. 


С 


The decrees specified the “ oblasts ” (provinces) in 
which the campaign was to take place. The location 
of these oblasts is shown on Map 1. Most of the 
oblasts are on the Kazakh and Siberian Steppes, either 
in the Kazakh S.S.R. or in parts of the Russian 
S.F.S.R. adjoining it. Virgin land is defined as land 
which has not been cultivated for at least 25 years, 
and unused land as land which has not been cultivated 
for at least two years; in fact the bulk of the land now 
brought under the plough has either never been 
cultivated or has been out of regular use for at least 
seven years. 


The campaign has started with considerable momen- 
tum. In the first half of 1954 about 150,000 State 
employees with experience in different branches of 
agriculture, including M.T.S. personnel, moved into 
the area. The total influx of workers, including collec- 
tive farmers and working members of their families, 
was around 200,000. In the latter half of 1954 many 
demobilized servicemen took up employment on the 
new State farms created in Kazakhstan and Siberia, 
often continuing to work together in their. former 
regimental groups. Throughout the campaign the 
emphasis has been on young volunteers and by the end 
of the year the Secretary of the Young Communist 
League was able to report that 500,000 young people 
had volunteered, of whom 100,000 had already gone 
east. In 1954 about 40,000 tractors, with a total 
horsepower of 1.7 million, and 18,000 grain combines 


were brought in, partly from the Ukraine and southern 
Russia, where the harvest is over sooner than in the 
newly ploughed regions. Lorries were transferred 
from enterprises in Moscow and other centres and 


moved east, and by mid-1954 tents were supplied for 
nearly 100,000 people. 


Land was surveyed in the scheduled zones in 1954 
and 40 million hectares were found suitable for culti- 
vation, including 15 million hectares in Kazakhstan. 
The August decision to plough up 30 million hectares 
by 1956 is based on these surveys. Initially, almost 
exclusively grain, mostly wheat, wiil be grown and it is 
expected that yields will be adequate for a few years 
with little use of fertilizers. Later, rotation crops, such 
as sunflowers, short-fibre flax, maize and melons, 
will follow.! In the first stage of the campaign reliance 
Баз been placed mainly on cultivating land within 
existing farm boundaries which hitherto have only 
been sporadically cultivated because of lack of 
resources of manpower and machinery. In the first 
two years State farms will be responsible for about one- 
third of the newly-ploughed land, but in the third 
year, as more land not yet within farm boundaries is 
brought into use, the share of newly created State 
farms is expected to be heavy.? 


On the first 3.6 million hectares newly ploughed up, 
4.5 million tons of grain (gross) were produced in 
1954. By the end of 1954, a total of 17.6 million hectares 
were ploughed, the campaign going considerably ahead 
of schedule. 


The location of these 17 million hectares is indicated 
on Map 1, where each dot represents 100,000 
hectares. The map suggests the climatic reasons which 
led to the choice of these particular areas for the 
ploughing-up campaign, given the fact that the 
European part of the Soviet Union no longer contains 
new land. To the south of the region where the plough- 
ing-up campaign is now taking place the climate 
is too dry, and to the north too cold, for the growing 
of grain on a large scale. To the south, the map 
indicates areas where annual rainfall is less than 25 cm., 
which is considered the minimum for the successful 
cultivation of grain. То the north and northeast, 
large tracts of the Asian part of the Soviet Union have 
less than 60 frost-free days, which is insufficient for the 
cultivation of grain and most other crops. There is 
also an intermediate zone with a frost-free period 
relatively short or unstable; here the frost-free period 
may be about 100 days or less, and there is a danger 


1 The choice of rotation plans is being studied by various 
agricultural planning agencies, cf. Planovoe Khozyaistvo, No. 4, 
1954. 


2 п Kazakhstan State farms will account for one-half of 
the total area ploughed-up under the present campaign. 


of late spring frosts and early autumn frosts killing or 
damaging crops. In fact, in most of the zone in which 
the ploughing-up campaign now takes place the 
frost-free period is about 120 days, and frosts may 
cause damage to crops which are less hardy than grain 
in about every second year, and may even damage 
many kinds of grain. The climatic conditions of this 
zone are on the whole inferior to those of the central 
Volga region, which resemble those of Continental 
Europe.’ 

By the completion of the campaign it is hoped to 
obtain, as a minimum, an additional 30 million tons 
of grain per annum, ona gross basis. This expectation 
presumably supposes that the whole area which is being 
ploughed up will be under grain, though in later years 
some of it should be under rotation crops. This 
planned increase in the grain harvest may be com- 
pared with the increase of 56 million tons (gross) 
envisaged, under quite different conditions, in the 
current Five-year Plan. Then the estimate was based 
on an increase in the area under grain by less than 
5 million hectares (that is, 4.5 per cent) and an increase 
in yields Бу almost 40 per cent.® 

Compared with 1950, the area under grain increased 
by 10 per cent but the total harvest by considerably 
less than this. Average yields per hectare have not 
again reached the 1950 level which, as a base for the 
current Five-year Plan, can now be seen as a year of 
exceptionally favourable weather: conditions were 
unfavourable in 1951 in the Volga Basin, western 
Siberia and Kazakhstan, the weather was “ unfavour- 
able in a number of districts ” in 1953, and there was 
severe drought in 1954 in the Ukraine, the north 
Caucasus and the Volga Basin, some areas of the 
Ukraine even being without rain for more than 16 
months. 

It may be concluded that the attempt to increase 
yields per hectare very rapidly has for the moment 
taken second place to a massive extension of the 
sown area. Apart from the 3.6 million hectares 
newly ploughed-up in the scheduled zones, other areas 
under grain reached 110 million hectares in 1954, 


3 For a more detailed description of climatic conditions, 

particularly in relation to agriculture, see the textbook by 

Z. Ventskevich, Selskokhozyaistvennaya meteorologia, 
Moscow, 1952. 

4 The measurement of the harvest in terms of biological 
yield is especially over-stated in relation to the newly ploughed-up 
territories. Considering that cultivation is extensive and that 
storage and transport facilities will have to be developed, 
harvest losses are likely to be important. 

5 The Plan was actually published in August 1952 and since 
in that year, as in the preceding, grain yields did not increase at 
all, the observation was made that ‘‘ there is no precedent in the 
Soviet Union (or in any other country) to suggest that yields 
in the remaining three years of the Plan can be increased at an 
annual rate of 12 per cent’’. Cf. Economic Survey of Europe 
since the War, page 46. 
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which is more than the 107 million hectares envisaged 
in the Five-year Plan. In 1954, parallel with the 
ploughing-up campaign the sown area was extended 
in other zones of the Soviet Union, which must almost 
all be west of the Volga, by 5.3 million hectares, about 
half of which is devoted to grain. 


The total sown area of the Soviet Union has been 
increasing ever since the statistics were first compiled, 
mainly as the result of the settlement and development 
of territory in Asia; and since 1913 it has increased 
by about one-half. Not counting the two wars and 
the reconstruction periods, the total sown area has 
been increasing at an annual rate of about 2 per cent. 
The new campaign, while in a sense representing a 
continuation of this trend, is proceeding at a speed 
about three times as fast. The most striking develop- 
ments are taking place in Kazakhstan, the sown area 
of which has already grown from 4.2 million hectares 
in 1913 and 6.1 million hectares in 1938, to 9.2 million 
hectares in 1953. In the course of 1954 successively 
higher and higher targets were announced, the latest 
being 18.6 million hectares for 1955 and 28.5 million 
hectares for 1956. 


The campaign to increase the sown area has the 
obvious advantage over efforts to increase yields that 
its results are likely to be more directly connected 
with the input of manpower and equipment. For 
this reason it is more likely to achieve its aims, 
especially as more than one-half of the target area 
has already been ploughed up. The problem, however, 
is not only one of growing of the grain but also the 
creation of facilities for storage and transport, and the 
housing of farm labour. The caterpillar tractors taken 
from the European regions are not to be replaced 
immediately and the 1955 output is to be sent mainly 
to the new areas. The European regions are to receive 
bigger supplies of spare parts, lack of which has 
hitherto reduced the efficiency of the tractor park, and 
also more row-crops tractors for intensive crops. To 
support the extension of agriculture it has been decided 
to build narrow-gauge railway lines of 2,100 km., of 
which 850 km. should be ready by the harvest of 1955. 
By the same time additional storage capacity is to be 
constructed for about 11 million tons of grain. In 
Kazakhstan alone it is envisaged that 50,000 houses of 
two rooms and kitchen wall be built in 1955 and 
100,000 in 1956. 


The movement of manpower into the new areas 
mentioned above is clearly the beginning only.1 The 
124 State farms created in 1954? aim at having 13 


1 Cf. Mr. Khrushchev’s call for volunteers in his speech, 
7 January 1955. 


2 In 1955-1956 280 to 300 State farms are to be set up in 
these areas. 


to 17 hectares per employee, although much higher 
figures are quoted for some collective farms in 
Kazakhstan, and the whole scheme may employ 
ultimately as many as 2 million people. As the region 
is sparsely populated almost all of them will have 
to come from the west. Even so, the density of 
agricultural population of the new areas per hectare 
sown would be only about one-fifth of that in the 
European parts of the Soviet Union, and migration 
to the east is unlikely to make substantial inroads 
into the rural population of the west. The higher 
national output of grain, however, will permit the 
carrying of larger livestock herds and a diversification 
of crops in the more densely populated agricultural 
regions. 


Textile crops 


Plans were launched during 1954 to quicken the 
increase in the production of cotton, which, despite 
the rise since 1950, is still far from the original 1955 
target and a serious brake on the expansion of textile 
products both in the U.S.S.R. and in eastern European 
countries. The Fifth Five-year Plan had envisaged 
an increase in the cotton area from 1.8 to some 2.2 or 
2.3 million hectares, but in the third year of the Plan, 
1953, the area was still only 1.9 million. During 
the first half of 1954 the principal cotton-growing 
republics (Uzbekistan, Turkmenia and Tadzhikistan, 
which together account for three-quarters of the 
Soviet cotton crop) published new plans for the 
1954-1958 period. These included intermediate 
targets for 1955 which appeared to be the same as 
those originally set for area and yields in the Five- 
year Plan. Further changes were announced in the 
second half of the year : a revised programme for 
Uzbekistan, the largest of the cotton republics, 
advanced to 1955 the goal for 1958 which had been set 
in February, but the target for yields in Azerbaidzhan 
set for 1955 was deferred until 1960. 


The net effect of the new measures started during 
1954 was to reaffirm the original 1955 target for total 
production, with considerably increased emphasis on 
a larger expansion of the sown area. The increase 
in area scheduled for 1955 alone is about as great 
as that which had been envisaged for the whole period 
of the Five-year Plan: 


Sown to cotton Gross cotton crop 
(Millions of hectares) (Millions of tons) 


1950 есь ео 1.8 3.8 

1953.53 Sar. Се О 1.9 4.1* 
а а ЦС 21 4.4* 
1955 (Five-year Plan) . . 2.2-2.3 5.8-6.2 
1955 (Revised plans) .. Pay 6.1* 


Sources ; Table 37; Izvestia, 12 October 1952 and 21 J 955; 
26 November 1954. yee АЕ 


м 


Table 37 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF COTTON OUTPUT IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Crop in thousands of tons; yield in quintals per hectare; area in thousands of hectares 


SS SE Se ВОНИ 
| Uzbekistan | Turkmenia | Tadzhikistan | Azerbaidzhan| Other areas TOTAL 

1953 Crop Bk 2 400 310* 360* 300 700* 4 070* 
У. 24 18* 26* 21* 16* 21.4* 
Area. . 1 000 170* 140* 140* 450* 1 900 

1955 Crop aay 3 840 405 431 441 1 010* 6 130* 
меч. 26.5 225 28.7 22 20* 24.7* 
Area. . 1 450 180 150 200 500* 2 480* 

1958 Сторь 4 640 621 584 5884 
уе. 29 27 30.7 254 
Area. . 1 600 230 190 2354 

Sources : See Appendix В. а 1960. 


The plans for cotton are linked with a number of 
irrigation projects in Central Asia. The largest of 
these is the Kara-Kum canal, which is to irrigate 
1.1 million hectares in the south of the Turkmen 
desert. This scheme, work on which was in progress 
in 1954, apparently replaced the scheme for the Main 
Turkmen Canal launched in 1950.1 


A decree of 12 May 1954 is directed towards an 
improvement in the production of flax and hemp. The 
area under flax—z2.1 million hectares before the war, 
and 2.0 millions in 1950—was, according to the Plan, 
to increase to 2.4 million hectares by 1955; in fact, 
by 1953 the area fell to 1.2 million hectares. It is now 
proposed to raise this figure to 1.5 million hectares 
by 1955, which is one-third below the original target, 
and 2.0 million hectares by 1957. Nothing is known 
about recent changes in average yields which under 
the Five-year Plan were to increase by 20 per cent 
to a level nearly 90 per cent higher than before the 
war. The expectation in 1954 was, however, that 
deliveries to the State during the year would amount 
to 161,000 tons of fibre as against 275,000 tons in 
1937. The movement in deliveries to the State is 
thus practically proportionate to the change in the 
area under flax, which suggests that there has in fact 
been no change in yields over the period. 


Flax is, of course, a crop which has almost dis- 
appeared in western Europe, since it is labour- 


1 The Main Turkmen Canal was to have irrigated 1.3 million 
hectares in the north of the Turkmen desert, but, as reported 
in last year’s SURVEY, work on the project seems to have been 
stopped, at least for the time being. The fact that, at the same 
time. construction of the new canal has been started indicates 
that the suspension of work on the Main Turkmen Canal was 
due to technical rather than general financial considerations. 


intensive and therefore cannot compete with cotton 
and artificial fibres. The growing of flax was unprofit- 
able in the Soviet Union also,? but now improved 
financial conditions are being offered to farmers. 
Plans have been laid to build 65 factories by 1956 
to make processing less costly and more efficient 
in terms of fibres obtained. The proximity of factories 
to farms may also result in a higher proportion of 
output being delivered to the State.® : 


Livestock 


In the year ending 1 October 1954 livestock numbers 
have increased, as seen in Table 38 : cattle by 3 per 
cent, including an exceptionally sharp increase of 
6 per cent in the number of cows,’ pigs by 7 per cent 
and sheep by 2 per cent. Direct comparison with 
previous years is difficult because the date of the 
main annual census has been changed from January 
to October; 5 but the 1,500,000 increase in the number 
of cows in the year ending October 1954 more than 
offset the 550,000 decline during the calendar year 
1952. In spite of the increases, however, the plans set 
in September 1953 have not been achieved, except for 
pigs, the reported number of which in October of 


2 Speech by Mr. Kosygin, a Vice-Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, Pravda, 13 October 1952. 


3 Similar plans are being made for hemp, including the 
building of 39 processing factories. No quantitative information 
is, however, available on present or planned crops. 


4 The long-term nature of the livestock problem is indicated 
by the fact that, after the increase during the past year, the 
number of cows was still a little short of the levels reached in 
1916 and in 1941. 


5 This change was made because previously farmers had 
retarded winter slaughtering until after 1 January. 


Table 38 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS IN THE SOVIET UNION 
Million head 


а А 


1.Х.1954 
1.1.1951 1.1.1952 1.Х 1952 1.1.1953 1.Х.1953 ани Pian 
All owners 
Cattle}: “Rest. ® Sie, 58.8 56.6 63.0 64.9 65.9 
= cowsie ails hs ik 24.2 24.8 24.3 26.0 DES 29.2 
Pigsi2. <3. ме. = 24.1 26.7 28.5 47.64 51.04 34.5 а 
Sheep” тети. . 2: 114.9 5 127.4 
Соавтор et aM: 4 te 1022 20.9 =. 17.0 
Horses Reales. ме. 13:7 14.6 15.3 16.2 
Private owners 
ее 26.6 24.4 22.9 Dae 24.3 ns 25.7 
== COWS) ии ия 16.3 15:5: 15.8 14.5 16.4 Ре 16.0 
о eeu: 10.6 8.8 8.0 9.9 14.1 = 8.5 
Sheep and goats. .. . 25.8 Die 21.7 227), 24.4 oe 26.9 
FIOMSCS ое ve a 


Sources : Table 21, Survey for 1953; except for: All owners 1.Х. 1953, 
from Izvestia, 31 January 1954, and 1.X. 1954, from /zvestia, 21 January 1955, 
and Private ownership 1.Х.1952 and 1.Х.1953, from Pravda, 21 March 1954. 


that year already exceeded the target for October 
1954 by one-third. In January 1954 the Government 
announced higher targets for livestock for October 
1954,2 but it is not clear whether the statement refers 
to the original Five-year Plan or to the target set 
in September 1953; if the latter, then the shortfall 
from the new Plan must have been even larger. 


The changes in the number of individually-owned 
livestock, which are particularly important in the case 
of cows, are more striking and reflect a corresponding 
change in official views. Up to 1953 the number of 
animals so owned was deliberately reduced in favour 
of collectively-owned stock, but this trend has since 
been reversed; changes in numbers in either direction 
may partly reflect transfers of the ownership of 
animals. 


In 1954 deliveries of meat to the State were 7 per 
cent, and those of milk 6 per cent, higher than in the 
preceding year. Part of this increase may reflect the 
diversion of supplies from the free to the State markets 
as the result of much higher official procurement 
prices. These increases were, however, far from 
sufficient to meet the Plan for 1954 which, as can be 
seen from Table 39, required increases of some 20 per 
cent. Larger imports of livestock produce had little 
effect on domestic consumption as they were more or 


1 The explanation of this result may be that the target figure 
excluded young pigs. 


2 Izvestia, 31 January 1954. 


a The comparability of these figures is uncertain. 


less offset by higher exports of the same commodities.? 


Changes in livestock numbers during the past few 
years are likely to reflect changes in available feeding 
supplies just as much as changes in Government 
attitude except that the recent increase in the number 
of pigs may be attributed to measures more favourable 
to livestock breeding. The failure to fulfil the 1954 
Plan for other animals is the natural result of the 
unfavourable harvest and of the fact that the supply 
of fodder and shelter for animals can be increased only 
slowly. Statistics relating to 1950 and 1952 show that 
in each of these three years the amount of fodder stored 
on collective farms for winter use per head of animal 
was one-quarter less than the 1940 quantity, as the 
number of animals in collective ownership increased 
by about one-third but the total fodder stored remained 
about the same.* During the same period the share 
of grain and oilcake in total winter fodder declined 
from 25 to 17 per cent. 


In earlier years hopes were raised by plans to put 
increased areas under various fodder grasses, and 
although these areas have more than doubled since 
the war, the targets of the fourth (post-war) Five- 
year Plan were not reached. It would now seem that 
these plans ran into difficulties in so far as the climatic 
and soil conditions of a number of areas were found to 
be unsuitable for grass crops and yields per hectare 


3 See Chapter 5. 
* Sotsialisticheskoe Selskoe Khozyaistvo, No. 3, 1954, page 69. 


Table 39 
OUTPUT AND DELIVERIES ТО THE STATE ОЕ AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Thousands of tons 
ee ee в CD or ad bea lardepbo! lo вв WAT 


1940 1950 1953 1954 Increase in 1954 
Plan over 1953 
Meat: Deliveries ..... 2 000 3 000 3 3905 4 100 2334 
Оправа: $ Ae 3% = се 
Milk: iDeliveriesti= 4 6) per 6 000 10 000 11 940 14 300 6694 
О О ме 34 000* 27 000* a 38 000* а 
Eggs:5 еее. os 2590" 4 100 4290 
Outputee see se ae и ras 
Wool: Deliveries: м. 120 182 230 230 
UC DUE ера В sa a 3 
Стат: Рене ее 31 800 с ха x ot 4 4004 
Gross output. .. . 118 800 125 230 128 000* we 
Wheat: IDEHVETICS ие or. Re, 1 490¢ 
Gross output. .. . 40 625 46 779 re 
Cotton: iDEN es ae eee 2 200 of aa ee 331 
Gross output. .. . 2 700 3 750 4 070* 
Sugar beet: Deliveries ..... 17 000 ae 27 900 
Gross Output. .. . 21 000 23 500 32 600 
Potatoes: ) Deliveries пон: 7 852 oe 7 600 Ae 1 230 
Gross-output ww. «<< 72 000 87 000 sa Pe 
Vegetables: Deliveries ..... 2 949 a 2 303 ad 445 
Grossjoutputw 272. aS an 5G 
Sources : See Appendix В. с 1937. 
а Deliveries made by 1 November compared with deliveries made by same d Deliveries made by 5 December compared with deliveries by same date 
date in 1953. in 1953. 
Ь Millions. 
were low. It may now be assumed that this policy The Plan for 1954 also provided for new shelters 


has been abandoned, except that there is continued for 4 million cattle, 16 million sheep, and 2% million 
emphasis on silage, and that it is replaced by the policy pigs. Although the accommodation of cattle and 


to extend the area under grain.} sheep must have improved, the data indicate that the 
building plan could not keep pace with the breeding 
1 Cf. speech by Mr. Khrushchev, Pravda, 21 March 1954. of pigs. 
4. INDUSTRY 


The considerable expansion of industrial output the target of the Five-year Plan—a 25 per cent reduc- 
by 12 per cent in 1953 and 13 per cent in 1954 reflected tion between 1950 and 1955—will be achieved. 


increases in the output of both heavy and light Reduction of Industrial Costs 
industry. Details of the increases by individual Per cent decrease on preceding year 
products are shown in Table LIV. In 1953 and 1954 Hye = ee ТЕ joke 7 6. 
the reductions in industrial costs were somewhat Ais ee А aw 
smaller than planned and also smaller than in the ОИ, 58 1954 Дам about 4°’ 
preceding five years. Nevertheless, since the Plan р 


was over-fulfilled in the earlier years, it is likely that © Boticeses Seo. Appendix. Bi 


2 SO 


A reduction of building costs of 3 per cent was 
planned for 1954, smaller than the reductions envisaged 
for industry, but as noted above was apparently not 
attained. 


The estimates of industrial and building costs are 
in terms of the amount of real resources used. As 
wages have been rising slowly, and as there has been 
envisaged for 1954 a substantial increase in profits,+ 
it may be concluded that on the average money costs 
in industry and building have risen, even if real costs, 
at least in industry, have shown a decline. 


In many industries—especially in basic industries— 
a number of enterprises are making losses. In 1953 
costs in the majority of coal mines were higher than 
in the Plan,? and between mid-1953 and mid-1954 
increased slightly. The costs of timber were planned 
to fall by 3 per cent in 1953, but in fact they rose.’ The 
costs of drilling for oil are also above the plan ® and 
this is in part attributable to an increase in investments 
required per unit of output in the Baku oilfields, which 
may well reflect the gradual exhaustion of those fields. 
Industrial subsidies are still fairly widespread, whereas 
in the course of the price reforms of 1949 it had been 
expected to abolish them by 1950. The campaign, 
launched in November 1949, to eliminate rush work 
at the end of each period and to even out work during 
the year has been intensified. In engineering it is also 


1 See page 67. 
2 Another indication of the rise in costs has been already men- 
tioned in connection with investments on page 69. 

3 Finansy i Kredit S.S.S.R., No. 11, 1953, page 44. 


4 In the first half of 1953 costs were reported at 10 per cent 
below 1950 (Pravda, 30 August 1953) and in the first half of 
1954 at 9 per cent below 1950 (ibid., 29 August 1954). 


5 Vestnik Statistiki, No. 3, 1954, page 51. 


8 The country-wide cost of oil-drilling was 6.8 and 10.3 per 
cent above estimate in 1953 and the first half of 1954 respectively 
(Pravda, 25 September 1954). 


hoped to reduce costs by withdrawing the previous 
encouragement to work at high speeds. It is empha- 
sized that high-speed work leads to excessive wear 
and tear of machinery, a higher consumption of fuel 
and power, and a higher proportion of rejected 
output. 


Fuel and Power 


The already large investments in the fuel and power 
industries were further substantially raised in 1954 
and have resulted in rapidly increasing outputs and 
laid the basis for further expansion in the future. 
The generation of electric power rose by 11 per cent 
over 19537 (see Table 40) and has reached a level 
three times that of 1940. The output of coal reached 
the planned figure, an increase of 8 per cent over the 
previous year. 


The output of oil increased by 12 per cent in 1954 
but a further increase of 20 per cent would be required 
to reach the 1955 target of the Five-year Plan. As the 
1954 Plan was reported as fulfilled, and as it would be 
unusual for the Five-year Plan target to have been 
scaled down, reliance would appear to have been 
placed on new drilling during 1954, which would 
provide rapid expansion of output in 1955. Invest- 
ments in oil have not increased in the course of the 
Five-year Plan as much as investments in other 
branches of the fuel and power industries. In the first 
half of 1954 investment in the oil industries was 
42 per cent of the Plan for the year as a whole; the 
blame is attributed partly to the oil industry itself and 
partly to suppliers of equipment.® 


7 The 1954 Plan (63 per cent over 1950, Pravda, 27 April 1954) 
was reached on 28 December (ibid., 30 December 1954). 


8 Pravda, 25 September 1954. 


Table 40 


OUTPUT OF SELECTED BASIC COMMODITIES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


ET и А—А—/Ч/—/—/—”’””„”„”’„”»”’—/—Ч—/А———„—„—- 


Commodity | Unit 
Blectricityu) aren bao Billion kWh 
Coal and lignite Millions of tons 
ОгОЧеДоП И ам 
‘Фа НР mien ene 
Сетевое. в 
О Oe MMe de Meas Millions of m? 


Source: Table LIV. 


1955 

1940 1950° 1953 1954 Target 4 
48 90 133 147 163 
166 260 320 346 372 
31 38 52 58 70 
18 27 38 41 44 
6 10 16 19 23 
119 162 180 200 253 


@ Five-year Plan. 


ТаЫе 41 
STATUS OF WORK ON HYDRO-ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION SITES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Ti ean) Ala, ae te nn eS 


Е Capacity Annual output : 

Name of site Thousand kW | Million kWh Status in 1954 
‘Anoaras(rkutsk))) «asiqtouins aleeret 525 3 710 Earthwork 
Aaeren’ (Uzbekistan) а weed cat 2 5 5 Preparatory work 
Arzni, (Armenia) < Jarek. oe. 47 323 Under construction 
Atarbekanskaya (Armenia) ...... 56 291 Survey 
Belorechensk (Northern Caucasus) we a: Commissioned 
Bikhtarmal бо shits sop asastececs ok. 525 2 620 Dam under construction 
Cheboksari-GVolga). =... dese en" 4 500 Planning work 
Wubossary (nest) 2. ct. a ee a To operate early 1955 
Gorky (Volga) 401342 Siam Jha 1 500 Installation work 
inguictsi(Wkraine) ene ge Goel > 5 Work started 
Kakhovkas (Dnepl)sen Ges, хоре елиа 250 1 200 Turbines installed 
О st co es tee 300 1 242 Survey 
Kuibyshey" (Volga)... se ke 2 000 10 000 Installation work 
Mingechavirn (Georgia) “Stet. ts ts 300 vg Commissioned 
ооо ката зи PAULO LEG 316 1 300 First generator set installed 
INorosibirske(Ob) iste gat Aah oa es м. Earthwork 
Stalnisrady (Volga)4.) ba ve eer BR ts 1 700 10 000 Concreting 
Wranitashkiiaio, 0. is сала. lca. 5 Work started 
Varzob. IIE Tadzhikistan)» ,..... 13 eee Commissioned 
ок (Ката: ss Se САЙ. 96 406 Preparatory work 


Sources : Soviet daily and technical Press. 


The continued expansion of the supply of electric 
energy is particularly impressive. During 1954 over 
700 power stations were under construction or were 
being expanded, and the completion of these projects 
should add 77 per cent to existing capacity. Although 
a number of thermal stations are being built, the 
plans for expansion rely largely on hydro-electricity: 1 
large-scale work was begun on five major sites and 
surveying started on three others during 1954, as l'sted 
in Table 41. It is planned to complete in the course of 
1955 the major plants at Molotov, Gorki, Kuibyshev, 
Stalingrad and Kakhovka, which together will have 
an annual output of 24 billion kWh. 


Coal output is now running at nearly 350 millions 
tons a year. Much emphasis is placed on open-cast 
mining, the output from which is now running at about 
double the 1950 and eight times the prewar level.” 
Costs of production are around one-half that of deep- 
mined coal. 


The experimental generation of electricity from 
atomic energy has also started and a plant of 5,000 kW 
capacity was put into operation in 1954. Work is in 


1 The hydro-electric stations now under construction will 
have a capacity treble that of all hydro stations at the beginning 
of 1954 (Pravda, 2 January 1955). 

2 Pravda, 29 August 1954, and Tass despatch, 27 September 
1954. 


progress on generating stations with a capacity of 
50 to 100 thousand kW.? 


Metals and Engineering 


The 8 per cent increase planned for steel during 1954 
was attained. There were complaints during the year 
that the construction of new iron and steel plants was 
behind schedule. In the middle of the year it was 
stated 4 that output was lagging slightly behind the 
plan but by the end of the year the shortfall had been 
made up and the goals for steel, rolled products and 
steel tubes were all attained. New blast-furnaces were 
opened in July in Georgia, and capacity has been 
expanded in Estonia so that it is now sufficient for 
steel consumption in that republic. Existing capacity 
has been improved by the complete automatization of 
furnace-charging in the Ukraine, and the reported 
country-wide use of capacity as measured by the 
output of steel per square metre of open-hearth furnace 
was equal to the most efficient practice anywhere else 
in the world.® 


3 A report on these stations is to be presented, according 
to Izvestia, 15 January 1955, to the International Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy (August 1955). 

4 Pravda, 10 August 1954. 

5 6.78 tons in 1954. Individual plants showed over 8 tons. 


Building Materials 


In the production of building materials emphasis 
is laid on the higher requirements of the construction 
industry and on new materials which may bring 
down building costs. It is planned to extend greatly 
the use of cement and to produce 31 million tons by 
1957. To reach the 1955 target of the Five-year Plan, 
however, a much greater increase in output would be 
required in 1955 than has taken place in 1954 (see 
Table 40). 


Timber is the basic material with which the Soviet 
Union has experienced the greatest difficulties in 
recent years. According to data which have become 
recently available, output had actually fallen in 1952- 
1953, but by 1954 it had regained its previous peak. 
A very considerable further increase would be required 
to reach the 1955 target of the Five-year Plan. 


Increased mechanization in recent years was ac- 
companied by rising overheads in timber production 1 
and productivity has been below the plan. Improve- 
ment is now being sought from the employment of 
permanent instead of seasonal labour.? 


At a conference on the building industry in Decem- 
Бег 1954,3 where cost reductions and the introduction 
of new materials were discussed, there was much 
emphasis on plans for the rapid expansion of pre-cast 
concrete (which can be either reinforced or pre- 
stressed). This material is to replace timber for railway 
sleepers and to be used extensively in house-building. 
Plans were also announced for the construction of 
600 new building materials enterprises in 1955 and 
1956. 


A decree of 20 August 1954 orders the construction 
of plants to produce pre-cast concrete with a capacity 
of 2.8 million m? by 1955 and 4.9 million m® by 1956, in 
addition to the nearly 2 million m* which are already 
available. The 9.8 million m* which it is planned to 
produce in 1957 should be adequate, apart from 
industrial and farm constructions, for 14.5 million 
square metres of urban dwellings, almost half the total 
at the present rate of construction. For the time being 
the manufacture of pre-cast. concrete blocks is to 
be subsidized; the price list of October 1954 is based 
on the costs of the most efficient producers, on the 
express assumption that average costs in the industry 
will eventually be brought down to the same level.4 


1 Mekhanizatsia Trudoémkikh i Tyazhélykh Rabot, No.9, 1953. 


2 Izvestia, 11 September 1954, reported that at the time 
85 per cent of felling and hauling was done by permanent 
workers. 


3 Stroitelnaya Gazeta, 1 to 8 December 1954. 

4 Similar transitional subsidies are also provided for certain 
durable consumer goods such as television sets and washing- 
machines, production of which is planned to increase rapidly. 


Consumer Goods 


While the output of agriculture is increasing only 
slowly, rapid increases have been made in the output 
of certain industrial consumer goods, partly as the 
result of reallocation of capacity within existing 
engineering plants and partly through the extension 
of capacity and the re-equipment of factories, especially 
in the textile industries to which relatively little 
attention has been paid. 


Many durable consumer goods—to the expansion 
of which is attributable much of the already achieved 
increase in total consumption—are regularly produced 
in the Soviet Union as secondary products of engi- 
neering plants making capital 2004$.5 Until recently, 
strong preference was given, within individual factories, 
to the production of capital rather than consumer 
goods; the departments producing the former were 
better equipped, had better technicians and a higher 
level of organization, while those producing consumer 
goods were often neglected and costs were conse- 
quently high.* This state of affairs was the consequence 
partly of an inadequate supply of materials (and 
priority has usually been given within any factory 
to capital goods at the expense of the consumer goods) 
and partly of the structure of plan prices which made 
it easier to fulfil the total plan for the factory by 
producing more capital goods but less consumer 
goods, the latter being in general relatively labour- 
intensive.’ In 1953 and 1954 emphasis was placed on 
the direction of more and better equipment to work- 
shops producing metal consumer goods, and factory 
managers are recommended to give higher priorities 
to consumer goods. 


In industries producing predominantly consumption 
goods—such as the textile, clothing, footwear and 
food-processing industries—considerable additions to 
capacity have already been made, although the invest- 
ment plan for 1953 was not carried out completely. 
A number of large plants were already under con- 
struction, as envisaged in the fifth Five-year Plan; 
during the period of the Plan, cotton textile capacity, 
for instance, was to be extended by 32 per cent, and 
large mills were being built at Kamyshin, Engels, 
Barnaul, Krasnodar, Kherson and Stalinabad. The 
measures introduced in 1953, and carried on in 1954,8 


® Special profit-sharing schemes have long existed. in such 
plants to encourage the production of consumer goods from 
salvaged materials. 


6 Cf. Planovoe Khozyaistvo, No. 4, 1954, page 54. 

7 Moreover, an unsuitable assortment of consumer goods 
was frequently produced; for instance, examples are given 
of the production in certain factories of an excessive number 
of large saucepans and teapots at the expense of small sizes. 


8 As shown in Table 36, planned investment in these branches 
in 1954 was double that made in 1953. 


Table 42 


SELECTED OUTPUTS OF THE TEXTILES AND FOOD INDUSTRIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
a er a ee ee 


Unit 1953 1953 1954 1954 1955 1955 

Plan Actual Plan Actual Original Plan Revised Plan 
Cotton cloth 2. ... . Millions of metres 5 300 5720 5 549 5 550 6 182 6 267 
О... 210 207 242 242 239 271 
Silk and rayon cloth . . 400 400 504 516 400 573 
IMIEENS. ie ig) te een Millions of tons 1 855 1991 2 180 2170 2 433 2550 
Cheese and butter ... 482 440 573 456 662 695 


Sources ; Table XL, Survey for 1953 and Table LIV. 


were directed partly at the more rigorous fulfilment 
of the Plan in the field of consumption goods and 
partly at further expansions in capacity, not so much 
by creating new large plants but rather by moderniza- 
tion and extension of existing plants.1 


of shortfalls in the deliveries to the State of livestock 
produce. 


As in the clothing industry, new construction is 
important in food-processing since it is planned to 
process a gradually increasing proportion of agricul- 
tural output. At the end of 1953 plans were published 
for the expansion of processing capacity in various 
branches of the food industry for 1956 (see Table 43) 
These plans represented, in most cases, an acceleration 
of the rates of expansion which had been envisaged 
in the current Five-year Plan.® 


The situation is different in the clothing industry, 
where the importance of modernization and new 
construction is about equal. It is planned to make up 
in factories an increasing proportion of the output 
of textiles, and to diminish correspondingly the pro- 
portion of home-made clothing.? 


The textile industries over-fulfilled the 1954 Plan 


к : 6 The only exception is capacity for extracting vegetable oil, 
for each main type of cloth, as shown in Table 42. 


which has been revised downwards; but it was previously 
thought that the Plan implied excess capacity and the new 


About three-quarters of the increase in output of 


wool textiles was made possible by the use of previous 
excess capacity and most of the remaining one- 
quarter came from the newly opened mill at Kras- 
nodar. The wool content of several types of woollen 
cloth has been increased? and the higher-quality 
woollen textiles expanded faster than the rest.4 The 
increase in the output of silk and rayon cloth was 
mainly due to an expansion of the output of rayon 


tion of plant. 


Table 43 


target is likely to be based on the assumption of a better utiliza- 


PLANS FOR FOOD-PROCESSING CAPACITY 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Index numbers — 1950 = 100 


by one-quarter; staple fibre output increased by 59 1955 1956 
per cent.® Five-year | Revised 
Е Plan Plan 
The amount of food processed in 1954, although 
higher than in 1953, has been less than expected because И ое in ae 125 140 
1ш industries producing manufactured consumer goods, т. ' lump ....... i ts 
for instance, 400 large plants are being newly constructed, Ca DOCSIS Ут ae ae о т. 
while 800 are being modernized. г oy af ate Pape orks re yc ны 
. , egetable and fruit canning... . 
2 Cf. Mr. Mikoyan’s speech (Pravda, 25 October 1953). A Sending Ра * e PAR 140 rae 
3 E.g., cheviot cloth was formerly made of semi-coarse wool, Meat preparation. ........ 140 150 
but now contains 63 per cent fine wool; coatings which formerly Е ae 135 150 
contained 40 per cent wool now contain 82 per cent (Pravda, ki et 200 250 
31 March 1954). а а a i te ee Pek. tee erg 60 м 
_ 4£.g., the 1954 Plan envisaged an increase of 20.5 per cent кт Бы | к | 200 340 
for worsted cloth аз а whole, but of 49.5 per cent for pure В я 160 170 


wool worsteds (Tekstilnaya Promyshlennost, No. 1, 1954). A big 
worsted mill was opened in Erevan early in 1954. 

5 Output of the first nine months of 1954 compared with 
corresponding period of 1953 (Tekstilnaya Promyshlennost, 
No. 12, 1954). 


Sources: 1955 targets : Izvestia, 12 October 1952; 1956 targets : ibid., 


30 October 1953. 
а 1953 = 100. 
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Chapter 4 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS OF WESTERN EUROPE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The most remarkable feature of the trade of western 
Europe in the period from the middle of 1953 until 
the end of 1954 was its comparative immunity in face 
of the United States industrial recession. Two years 
ago scarcely anyone would have foreseen that United 
States production could fall by even as little as one- 
tenth without producing serious balance-of-payments 
difficulties in western Europe and in other parts of 
the world. As things have turned out, however, the 
American setback has failed to develop into a major 
depression and—even more important for the outside 
world—it failed to produce a collapse in the prices of 
primary products. This is, undoubtedly, the most 
significant fact from western Europe’s point of view, 
since the primary producers are western Europe’s 
most important overseas customers, and many of 
them are members of one or other of the western 
European currency areas. Hence, any sharp reduction 
in their export income has profound effects not only 
on western Europe’s exports but also on its reserves 
of gold and dollars. 


Between the first half of 1953, when United States 
production was running at its peak, and the first half 
of 1954, when it had become stabilized at a lower level, 
the dollar value of United States imports from the 
rest of the world fell by only 5 per cent. The decline 
in the volume of American imports was slightly greater 
than this, but since the average unit value of imports 
actually rose by 2 per cent—instead of falling—the 
effect of the recession on the dollar earnings of foreign 
countries was much more limited than might have 
been expected. Possible reasons for the behaviour 
of raw-material prices have been suggested in Chapter 1 
and will not be repeated here. What is relevant to 
the present discussion is the fact that the export 
incomes of overseas primary producers did not suffer 
a sudden collapse and that they were able. to continue 
to buy comparatively freely both from_the United 
States and from western Europe. 


The peculiarity of the situation is enhanced by the 
fact that in this same period western Europe’s indus- 
trial production was rising rapidly. While a large part 
of the increase in production undoubtedly went into 


consumption within the area, as is reflected in the 
rapid rise in the volume and value of trade between 
the countries of western Europe discussed below, it 
was also accompanied by—and in part caused by— 
a substantial rise in western Europe’s overseas exports. 
The value of imports into the United States from 
western Europe fell—between the first three quarters 
of 1953 and the same period of 1954—by 13 per cent, 
or оуег twice as fast as the fall in United States imports 
from the world as a whole. But, as shown in Table 44, 
this loss of $223 million worth of western European 
export earnings was more than made good by the 
increase in western European exports to other overseas 
countries, amounting to nearly $800 million. The 
increase in exports to these countries compared 
with the first nine months of 1953 was as much as 
11 per cent. At the same time, there was a remark- 
able increase in exports to eastern Europe, which 
rose by one-third or $175 million. This expansion 
was largely the result of increased purchases in western 
Europe by the U.S.S.R. On the western European 
side, the increase was distributed more evenly, a 
particularly large expansion of trade being registered, 
however, in food-exporting countries such as Denmark 
and the Netherlands.+ 


It is clear that one of the principal reasons for the 
strength of the overseas demand for western European 
exports during this period was the fact that United 
States imports from primary producing countries 
declined only moderately. The principal primary 
producing areas are Latin America, the overseas 
sterling area, and the other areas affiliated to western 
European countries. As can be seen in Table 44, the 
fall in the’ value of United States imports from the 
Latin American Republics between the first nine 
months of 1953 and the same period of 1954 was only 
4 per cent. The proportionate fall in the value of 
imports from the overseas sterling area was larger than 
this, but imports from the other countries affiliated 
with western Europe actually rose in value. From the 
three areas combined, United States imports fell by 
only $142 million, or 4 per cent. 


1 For a fuller discussion of this development, see Chapter 5. 


ТаЫе 44 
TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE WITH MAJOR TRADING AREAS 


Millions of current dollars and percentages 


м SRO IO Laan” © По 


January—September Increase (+) or decrease (—) 


Millions 
1953 1954 of dollars Percentages 
United States imports (f.o.b.) from: 
Latin American. Republics ль away cS! > 2 663 2 548 —115 —4 
ЕО С оо a) te ко one © 856 779 — 77 ed 
Other countries affiliated with western Europe 279 329 + 50 +18 
Botalot areas Misted’p es) 4 soc. G, 3 798 3 656 —142 — 4 
Western Europe... . 1710 1 487 —223 —13 
Restroithe worlds! ser S20) ta tel. м. 2715 2 559 —156 — 6 
Pb otalsiinpOrtS eae eis нес 8 223 7 702 —521 — 0 а: 
Western Europe’s imports (c.i.f.) from: 
Latin’/American’Republi¢cs ©). 28s whos ао 1 627 1 817 +190 +12 
Overseas-stetling-areay нае eo .ed t-te) 4 же . 4775 4 876 +101 +2 
ВСЕ а ОС АГА. р’ oe Me tec meh ache р 1619 #753 +134 + 8 
Other overseas areas (excluding United States) 2117 2 009 —108 — 5 
Eastern Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) ....... 629 715 + 86 +14 
Motaliol areas listedithn is) GF Zeaale! i anc kee . 10 767 11 170 +403 + 4 
Western Europe’s exports (f.0.b.) to: 
Latin American Republics. оо. + bs 1 109 1 369 +260 +23 
lOversras.stenling атеа ооо Se Se a 335 3 583 +448 +14 
Ofer ние areas... : «4 с”. Ae eR 1 601 1 702 +101 + 6 
Other overseas areas (excluding United States) 1 590 1572 — 18 — 1 
Eastern Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) ....... 526 701 +175 +33 
Totaltof areas listed: 97 Залил, 7961 8 927 +966 +12 
Sources : Tables XXX and XXXI. 
It remains to be explained how these primary assets. In the first half of 1953 Australia’s foreign 


producing areas were able not simply to maintain 
their purchases from western Europe but to expand 
them by as much as $800 million. Part of the answer 
lies in the fact that western Europe’s imports from 
these areas were also expanding at this time (they 
increased by over $400 million). For the rest, it seems 
that these areas were willing temporarily to reduce their 
normally favourable trade balances with western 


Europe. 


In the second half of 1953, several countries in this 
group—especially ‘Australia, New Zealand and Argen- 
tina—relaxed their import restrictions. In Australia 


and New Zealand severe restrictions had been imposed 
at an earlier period in order to rebuild their sterling 


exchange reserves rose by $225 million and New 
Zealand’s by $104 million. In the first half of 1954 
New Zealand’s reserves were still rising rapidly— 
although not quite so fast—while Australia’s reserves 
fell by $84 million. Changes in the import policies of 
these two countries largely account for the reduction 
in western Europe’s trade deficit with the overseas 
sterling area in the first half of 1954 compared with 
the first half of 1953; and they, together with Argen- 
tina—in the movement of whose reserves very similar 
tendencies can be discerned—! accounted for almost 


1 The foreign exchange reserves of Argentina rose by 889 mil- 
lion pesos during the first half of 1953, but by only 376 million 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1954. 


22586 we 


one-half of the increase in western Europe’s overseas 
exports between the first three-quarters of 1953 and 
the corresponding period of 1954. 


It is reasonable to conclude that about half of the 
increase in western Europe’s exports in this period to 
Latin America, the sterling area and the other affi- 
liated areas was made possible by a slowing-down of 
the rate at which the countries concerned were accu- 
mulating foreign reserves, or—in the case of Australia 
—by an actual running-down of reserves. It is improb- 
able, however, that similar gains at the expense of 
these countries’ currency reserves can be expected 
in the future and, indeed, to judge by the figures for 
the third quarter of 1954, western Europe’s exports 
to these areas have already ceased to rise. In the 
autumn of 1954 Australia, which was then losing its 
reserves fairly rapidly, reimposed a number of import 
restrictions, and the Australian market seems unlikely 
to grow, and may even decline somewhat, in the 
immediate future. 


The Expansion of Trade within Western Europe 


The expansion in western Europe’s total exports 
to overseas areas was matched by a similar expansion 
in trade within western Europe. As can be seen in 
Table 45, while western European exports to all outside 
countries increased by $551 million between the first 


half of 1953 and the first half of 1954, trade between 
the countries of western Europe increased by $605 
million. In each case this represents an increase of 
8% per cent over the first half of 1953. During the 
same period western Europe’s export prices were 
steadily falling, the average unit value of all its exports 
to outside countries dropping between the first half 
of 1953 and the first half of 1954 by 4 per cent. The 
average unit value of goods traded within western 
Europe fell by slightly more than this and hence the 
increase in the volume of goods traded within western 
Europe was greater than the increase in the volume 
of western European exports to outside countries. 
The increase in the volume of intra-western Euro- 
pean trade since the beginning of 1953 has been very 
remarkable. Between the first half of 1953 and the 
first half of 1954 it rose from 112-per-cent of 1950 
to 130 per cent—an increase of 16 per cent in a year— 
and in the third quarter of 1954 it showed a further 
rise to 138 per cent of 1950. During the same period 
industrial production in western Europe was increasing 
at only about half this rate. It is not unnatural] to 
assume that the expansion in intra-western European 
trade was in part due to the process of trade libera- 
lization. During 1954 there were some further ad- 
vances in the freeing of imports, particularly in France 
and the United Kingdom, which had previously lagged 
behind; and at the beginning of January 1955, of the 


Table 45 


TRADE OF NINETEEN WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Millions of dollars, f.0.b., and index numbers—1950 = 100 


CURRENT VALUE VOLUME UNIT VALUE 
Terms 
Period | With other With other of trade 
With one| With other countries 6 With one counties В With а with other 
another а || another @ | ome | countries 4 
Imports Exports Balance Imports Exports | another Imports Exports 

1950 Year ¢ 5 287 6260 4860 —1 400 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1951 First half . . 6 833 8790 6373 —2417 112 106 113 115 133 116 115 
Second half . 7 631 8956 7264 —1 692 113 106 ‘116 127 135 129 104 
1952 First half . . 7 323 8916 6862 —2054 106 109 111 131 131 127 103 
Second half . 7 329 7453 6257 —1196 112 99 106 124 120 121 100 
1953 First half . . 7 135 7853 6359 —1494 112 111 111 120 113 118 96 
Second half . 7 637 7624 6970 — 654 126 111 123 115 110 117 94 
1954 First Ва 7 740 8097 6910 —1187 130 122 126 113 106 113 94 
Third quarter с 8 171 7848 6803 —1045 138 117 125 112 108 112 96 


— 


Sources and methods ; See Appendix В. 


@ Figures taken from export side. 


Ь Including trade with eastern Europe. с Half-yearly rate. 
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thirteen countries which are committed to the liberaliza- 
tion programme, six had freed their imports to the 
extent of 90 per cent and six more to 75 per cent.! 
Although the progress of liberalization has slowed at a slishtly Taster pace Hence weet: р 
down In most countries in the past eighteen months т ees 
fis! qualitative significance may have become more terms of trade with outside countries were steadily 
important, Since the tendency is for each country to ое р О 
liberalize first those commodities for which it expects ans 4 Е я ый ов. г hive Lela ae ae 
imports to rise least, the latter part of the Bale aed pee’ КИ О ated a 
eraveha veshadsthe трее Е ae ия 6 percent. In the first half of 1954 they were beginning 

х to level off, and in the third quarter of 1954, аз a 
result of an upturn in raw material prices, the terms 
of trade deteriorated slightly. 


The effects of changes in the terms of trade on the 
changes in the trade balances of individual western 


Western Europe’s Terms of Trade 


+ Between January and December 1954, liberalization per- 
centages in France rose from 18 to 65 and in the United Kingdom 
from 75 to 83 per cent. At present, France is to apply 73 per 
cent experimentally until the first of April. 


Table 46 
COMPONENTS OF CHANGE IN TRADE BALANCES OF WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


In per mille of gross national product 


SS Аы——— С /С/АС/А—/——///—/—— 


Volume effect с 


Change in trade | Terms of trade 


с balance а effect 5 
ты Import volume | Export volume Total 
1952 to 1953 to | 1952 to 1953 to | 1952 to 1953 to | 1952 to 1953 to} 1952 to 1953 to 
1953 19544 | 1953 1954а 1953 19544 1953 19544 | 1953 1954а 
Terms of trade improving 
from 1952 to 19544 
Е КОР ея + 6 + 3 +16 —2 —21 — 3 + 5 +7 —16 Ae 
erance #5 526s. ПИ. ae +9 +2 Pp 8) — 4 0 — 8 ap 5 +14 че 5 + 6 
TLZLNG ot А fare aye Se 5) + 4 ap 8) —15 — 4 +9 + 3 — 6 — 1 
Вен ue ILE ово: +27 —20 +11 +11 —10 —36 +26 aS +16 —31 
Denmark eat: (als РВ. git six at — 26 +10 + 3 —40 —47 +27 +16 —13 =i 
Western Germany ..... +14 + ] +10 0 —17 —26 +22 +28 + 5 2 
Е . : & oe eles +10 0 + 6 0 —11 —16 +14 +16 4 3} 0 
Sub-total, excluding United Kingdom +9 +1 +10 0 —14 —12 +11 +13 — 3 + 1 
Terms of trade deteriorating 
from 1952 to 19544 
ING IG А ее eae —18 —26 = =! = = +51 +50 —21 —28 
Belgium-Luxenibourg и... —24  —19 3) = — 2, —91 +13 +77 ПИ И 
PortucaleGsiee опен. © — 1 +7 — 8 —16 — 3 ap il + 4 +16 sel +23 
Nonyayrmnit к ов ее —33 — 4 = + 8 =!) —35 —6 4421 —23 =A 
Swedenee, fa. cee Sa so ee iil о | = +13 +7 Sek ee © 
EVA лоб воров ees +49 0 —18 + 8 +68 —30 +4 +22 и Sf 
SST 5 ЗЕ ро +36 0 —22 + 3 +16 —32 +45 +29 +61 zie 
Sub-total... 7 sss eo Oe 0 —12 —15 —2 — 8 —48 +22 +36 +14 —12 
Motalwallecountricsicew. №. во eos + 7 — 1 + 5 — 1 —13 —18 +13 +17 о —1 


a 


b The difference between the actual trade balance in the second year and 
a hypothetical trade balance which would have existed in that year under 
the assumption that both import and export prices would have changed 
by the amount of change in the “ genera! level of prices”. The “ general 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


Note. — A third component, “ general price level effect ”, is not separ- 


ately shown in the table owing to its generally marginal importance. This 
indicator measures the effect of changes in the general level of prices (as 
defined in footnote 6) on the trade balance. АН three indicators add to the 
total change in current trade balances shown in the first two columns, 


a Imports c.i.f., exports f.o.b. 


level of prices” is a weighted average of import and export prices. 


с Difference between imports and exports in the second year (revalued at 
base year prices) and imports and exports of the base year. Signs indicate 
the effect of change on the trade balance. 


d January 1954 to the latest month available, at an annual rate. 
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European countries can be seen in Table 46. In this 
table each figure is expressed per thousand units of the 
gross national product of the country in question.t 
Hence, the size of the figure, in each case, depends 
partly on the size of the movement in the item con- 
cerned—e.g., the terms of trade or the volume of 
trade—and partly on the relative importance of trade 
in the national product of that country. The countries 
have been divided into two groups : those for which 
the terms of trade in the period 1952 to 1954 were, 
on balance, improving, and those for which the terms 
of trade in the same period were, on balance, dete- 
riorating. It will be seen that the major changes, for 
each group taken as a whole, occurred between 1952 
and 1953, when the prices of raw materials were still 
falling back from the abnormally high levels reached 
in 1951. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that the 
countries in the first group are predominantly expor- 
ters of industrial goods and importers of raw materials, 


while the countries in the second group—although - 


also in some cases industrialized countries—derive 
a large part of their export incomes from the sale of 
raw or semi-fabricated materials. Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg is a large exporter of crude steel, Portugal 
of ores and cork, and Austria and the Scandinavian 
countries of forest products. 


With a few exceptions, the countries of western 
Europe neither gained nor lost an appreciable amount 
as a result of the change in their terms of trade between 
1953 and 1954. The changes in their volume of trade, 
however, were more significant. It is noteworthy that 
in the Netherlands and Denmark the volume of imports 
increased considerably more than that of exports be- 
tween 1953 and 1954. In the case of the Netherlands, 
the change was deliberate, since Dutch exchange 
reserves had previously been rising sharply. Danish 
imports, on the other hand, increased with unexpected 
speed and led to a serious loss of foreign exchange in 
the autumn of 1954. 


Future Prospects 


The prospects for the future of western Europe’s 
trade and payments depend on many unknown factors. 
First in order of importance is still the question of 


1 The GNP of 1952 has been used for the comparison between 
1952 and 1953, and that of 1953 for the comparison between 
1953 and 1954. Signs indicate the effect of each component 
change on the actual trade balance. Apart from changes in the 
volume of trade, and in the relative prices of imports and 
exports (terms of trade), the current trade balance is also affected 
by changes in the absolute prices of exports and imports. It is 
possible to construct an indicator of this last influence, but in 
the years 1952 to 1954 its contribution was very small and the 
indicator is not shown separately in the table. 


what may happen to the economy of the United 
States. American industrial production, after a long 
period of comparative stability, was at the end of 
1954 beginning to show signs of recovery; but the 
strength of the movement remains to be seen. So far, 
American industrial stability, even at a level below full 
employment, has seemed to be of advantage to western 
Europe. While American imports of raw materials 
have not fallen catastrophically, they have fallen 
enough to make way for an expansion of western 
European imports, so that western Europe’s industrial 
expansion has not been accompanied by a deteriora- 
tion in its terms of trade. Meantime, trade between 
western Europe and other parts of the world has been 
growing at a satisfactory pace—at least until the middle 
on 1954—and trade within Europe, both within the 
west and between east and west, has done even 
better. 


The question arises whether, if United States pro- 
duction and trade persist at their present levels, 


_ production and trade in the rest of the world can 


continue to increase. The answer depends partly 
on whether there are important new opportunities 
for mutual trade between western Europe and its other 
trading partners. Here it is relevant to note that a 
large part of the expansion in western European 
industrial production in the past eighteen months has 
been the result of the rapid growth in the engineering 
and chemical industries, which, in turn, is related to 
the increase in western Europe’s internal demand for 
investment goods, military goods and durable con- 
sumer goods.? A large part of the expansion in trade 
within western Europe has also been in engineering 
and chemical products.? A feature of these goods is 
that they have a lower overseas import content than, 
for example, textiles, the production and consumption 
of which have been increasing more slowly.4 It is 
possible that western Europe’s internal demand 
Гог food and textiles is now approaching saturation 


point—within the limits of the existing distribution of 


income—and that, for the future, expansion will 
tend to be concentrated on goods with a lower import 


* The remarkable increase in the durable consumer goods 
market is discussed in Chapter 1. 


3 Of a total increase in the exports of seven western European 
countries to western Europe, as a whole, between the first 
half of 1953 and the first half of 1954 of $706 million—at 1950 
prices—$281 million was accounted for by engineering and 
chemical products. See Table XLVIII for details. 


4 For the United Kingdom, the figures published in National 
Income and Expenditure 1946-53 give the following proportions 
of imports to total inputs in 1950: metals, engineering and 
vehicles 6.8 per cent; textiles, leather and clothing 28.4 per cent; 
other manufacturing (excluding food, drink and tobacco) 
19.1 per cent. 
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content. Such а development would tend to increase 
the difficulties of overseas countries dependent on 
exports of primary products. 


Even if these problems can be solved, there remains 
the hard core of the dollar deficit. The underlying 
situation has been masked by the continued flow 
of extraordinary dollar receipts—of which economic 


aid and overseas military expenditures by the United 
States are the most important. Even, therefore, if 
western Europe’s trade with the rest of the world is 
able to expand, it will continue to depend on the 
United States to supplement its dollar earnings so 
long as American imports do not attain a higher level 
than exists at the present time. 


2. Ехровт$ TO MAIN OVERSEAS MARKETS 


The general course of western Europe’s overseas 
exports in recent years can be seen in Table 45, which 
appears earlier in this chapter. The expansion follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean war had attained its 
peak in the second half of 1951; during the succeeding 
twelve-month period the volume of exports from 
western Europe to outside areas contracted by nearly 
one-tenth. Thereafter exports rose again at a fairly 
even rate to become stabilized during the first nine 
months of 1954 at a level roughly 25 per cent above 
that of 1950. 


This movement of the total volume of exports, 
however, conceals important differences in the 
development of exports to main areas of destination. 
It is proposed to examine in this section the charac- 
teristics of exports to three major groups of overseas 
countries—namely, areas affiliated through currency 
ties with European countries, the dollar area, and all 
other overseas countries. The data on which the 
discussion is based cover exports of seven western 
European countries, which together accounted for 


about 80 per cent of the overseas exports of the 
nineteen western European countries in the first 
half of 1954.1 The exports of each country have been 
expressed in 1950 prices so as to exhibit the changes 
in the volume of exports to each area. 


The major differences amongst the three areas stand 
out from Table 47. Whereas the volume of exports 
to the affiliated areas has been rising continuously 
since the second half of 1952, those to the dollar area 
declined appreciably in the first six months of 1954. 
In the affiliated areas currency ties with European 
countries have in general favoured imports from 
Europe, while in the dollar area demand was expanding 
until the end of 1953, by which time the influence of 
the American recession was beginning to make itself 
felt. The other overseas countries form a heteroge- 
neous group in which changes tend to be irregular 
and sudden. 


1The data are shown in summary form in Tables 48, 49 
and 52. For a more complete break-down, see Table XLVIII. 


Table 47 


EXPORTS ОЕ SEVEN2e WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES TO MAIN OVERSEAS MARKETS 
Millions of dollars at 1950 prices, f.o.b. 


SE 


1953 1954 
Area of destination Е - 
First half Second half | First half Second half | First half 
Affiliated overseas countries ..... 2 765 2 426 2 570 2 768 2 929 
Dollarvarea с. seed hed OP tal. 828 1 002 ОЗ 1197 1 103 
Other overseas countries ...... 959 814 814 951 951 
Total. overseas countries |... » - 4 552 4 242 4511 4916 4 983 
of which: 
from the United Kingdom 2.113 1857 1965 2137 2154 
from western Germany . 427 497 514 682 676 


BP) es nm 


Sources : Table XLVIII. 


а United Kingdom, France, western Germany, Italy, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Excluding eastern Europe. 
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An important feature of western Europe’s overseas 
trade during the past two and a-half years has been the 
contrasting movements of British and German 
exports. As will be seen later the United Kingdom was, 
for various reasons, more affected than western Ger- 
many by the changes in import restrictions introduced 
in the overseas sterling area and in Latin America. 
At the same time several features in western Germany’s 
trade relations have favoured an almost uninterrupted 
rise of that country’s exports up to the еп4 оф 1953. 
Its rapidly expanding domestic production and the rise 
in the demand of overseas countries for the tradi- 
tional export commodities of western Germany, like 
chemicals, were reinforced by energetic efforts to 
expand exports and to reconquer overseas markets. 
Some part in the expansion of western Germany’s 
exports was also played by the granting of more 
liberal credits to its overseas customers, within 
bilateral trade and payments agreements. Although 
the United Kingdom has also accumulated unpaid 
claims in some overseas countries, these have been 
small in relation to its total export trade; in any case, 
the sterling payments system does not provide for such 
automatic overdraft facilities as are often associated 
with western Germany’s bilateral agreements. 


Exports to Affiliated Overseas Areas 


The overseas territories affiliated through political 
and currency ties with some western European coun- 
tries represent the most important overseas market 
area for western Europe as a whole, absorbing over 
one-half of its total overseas exports.1 The existence 
of these ties has greatly contributed to the maintenance 
of a high level of exports from western Europe during 
the past two years. Although the purchasing power 
of the exports of affiliated countries fell sharply as a 
result of the collapse in the prices of primary commo- 
dities in 1951 and 1952, nevertheless the decline in 
European exports to the affiliated areas which followed 
—with some delay—was not nearly as severe as might 
have been expected.? Their willingness to run down 
their foreign exchange reserves, in many cases below 
their pre-Korean level, the availability of additional 


1 Naturally, the importance of these markets is much greater 
for the “ mother ” countries than for those European exporters 
which have no overseas affiliations. Although the O.E.E.C. 
liberalization rules do not apply in most of the affiliated coun- 
tries and the traditional preferential treatment granted to the 
“mother” country handicaps other European competitors, 
the existence of the European Payments Union has in many 
cases facilitated the entry of those other exporters into the area. 


* Exports from Europe to the affiliated areas fell by 16 per 
cent in volume between the second half 1951 and the second 
half 1952, against a 21 per cent fall in exports to other non- 
dollar primary producing countries. For relevant statistics, 
see Chart 5 in Chapter 1 and Tables XXIII and XLIX in 
Appendix A. 


finance in European metropolitan countries and the 
traditional reluctance to apply equally severe import 
restrictions to them as to other suppliers all contri- 
buted to the relative stability of European exports to 
this area. 


The moderating influence of these institutional 
factors on the fluctuations of western European 
overseas exports made itself felt again in the develop- 
ments between 1953 and 1954: whereas the volume 
of exports to affiliated countries appears to have 
expanded by 6 per cent between the second half of 
1953 and the first half of 1954, it fell by 4 per cent to 
other areas. 


The movements in the volume of exports by main 
commodity groups 3 from the seven most important 
western European exporters to affiliated overseas 
territories are shown in Table 48. The sharp drop in the 
volume of exports from the first to the second half 
of 1952 reveals, once again, how disturbing are the 
repercussions of falling export earnings in primary 
producing countries for their suppliers, directly 
through the decline in the real incomes of these 
countries and, in some cases, through the subsequent 
imposition of quantitative restrictions. Only western 
Germany and the Netherlands succeeded in increasing 
their exports during that period. German products 
benefited from the vigorous export drive in some 
Middle and Far Eastern sterling markets, as well as 
from certain liberalization measures, and the expansion 
of Dutch sales to the overseas sterling area was based 
essentially on manufactured food products. 


Most of the intensification of import restrictions 
during the 1951 foreign exchange crisis was directed 
against dollar goods. Thus, the volume of dollar 
imports into the overseas sterling area fell by 
36 per cent between the first and second halves of 
1952, if wheat imports into India and Pakistan— 
partly financed with United States aid—are excluded.® 
The striking fact that imports have remained around 


3 Further details (20 commodity groups and selected sub- 
groups) are given in Table XLVIII. The periods shown here 
are half-years from 1952 onwards. The peak in the volume of 
exports to all affiliated areas occurred in the second half of 1951 
but the volume of exports to these areas in the first half of 1952 
was still very close to this level. 


4 For instance, at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference held in January 1952 it was agreed that dollar 
imports of overseas sterling countries should be reduced with 
the aim of achieving overall balance with the dollar area within 
one year. 


5 These two countries imported 2.2 million tons of wheat 
from the United States and Canada in 1952 and 1.9 million tons 
in 1953; their imports in 1954 appear to have been much smaller 
because of good harvests. Pakistan, which in mid-1953 received 
a gift of one million tons of wheat for famine relief, announced 
in April 1954 that the grain situation had improved so much 
that over 300,000 tons of this grant would not be required. 
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Table 48 
EXPORTS OF SEVEN« WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO WESTERN EUROPE’S AFFILIATED OVERSEAS AREAS 


Millions of dollars at 1950 prices, f.o.b. 
Е ee eee ee 


Belgium- 
| : Luxembour у 
Commodity group Half-year Aue roe Е tate 2, petal of ee 
Netherlands, | countries : 
Sweden 
1. Food, drink and tobacco .. 1952 First half 95 119 2 46 262 187 
Second half 83 129 2) 55 269 96 
1953 First half 85 127 3 60 275 101 
Second half 100 124 В 72, 299 126 
1954 First half 98 145 5 62 310 44 
2. от Raw materials. (9 2.4 1952 First half 167 144 19 86 416 213 
Second half 168 112 14 a 365 114 
1953 First half 172 132 13 80 397 93 
Second half 179 113 14 91 397 78 
1954 First half 199 121 18 102 440 130 
8. to 13. Metal manufactures and| 1952 First half 439 136 47 66 688 169 
engineering products Second half 378 109 48 61 596 136 
1953 First half 405 108 53 65 631 148 
Second half 406 85 79 57 627 149 
1954 First half 425 106 66 68 665 131 
14. to 16. Transport equipment . 1952 First half 238 75 11 26 350 60 
Second half 168 58 13) 23 262 48 
1953 First half 188 56 14 21 279 47 
Second half 222 53 17 32 324 ay? 
1954 First half 231 68 22 34 355 72 
ОУ Бе о ом де о И 1952 First half 119 59 13 28 219 38 
Second half 89 58 20 29 196 35 
1953 First half 99 62 24 21 206 28 
Second half 117 5Й 31 27 232 34 
1954 First half 127 67 31 33 258 30 
HOMELCREICS=. Oo he es ee 1952 First half 247 140 17 77 481 48 
Second half 208 135 16 86 445 29 
1953 First half 216 129 16 80 441 35 
Second half 267 125 27 103 522 32 
1954 First half 257 131 27 104 519 39 
19. and 20. All other commodities 1952 First half 162 132 14 41 349 47 
Second half 123 123 14 33 293 37 
1953 First half 156 129 16 40 341 ЗИ 
Second half 179 121 23 44 367 41 
1954 First half 183 132 24 43 382 736 
ToTaAL Exports .. . 1952 First half 1 467 805 123 370 2 765 762 
Second half 1217 724 127 358 2426 495 
1953 First half 1 321 743 139 367 2 570 489 
Second half 1 470 678 194 426 2 768 512, 
1954 First half 1 520 770 193 446 2929 51965 
И Ч Е Е ic и 
Source: Table XLVIII. Ь Data for the first half 1954 are not comparable with previous periods, 
а United Kingdom, France, western Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, Italy, poet ae OE oe Paes cues ан Soper EAve 


the Netherlands and Sweden. been included in the group “ All other commodities ”. 


a ODM 


that low level ever since, notwithstanding some 
relaxation of restrictions, seems to point to a more 
permanent decline in the demand for American goods 
in that area. 


The rise in the volume of western European exports 
from the-first half of 1953 10 the first half of 1954 
affected all major commodity groups. The propor- 
tionate increase was greatest in transport equipment, 
primarily because of the relaxation of Australian and 
New Zealand import restrictions in the middle of 1953. 
This reversal in import policies was also responsible 
for most of the increase in exports of chemicals and 
textiles. Sales of French small and medium-sized 
automobiles to the French Union also rose sharply.? 
The volumes of exports of all the commodity groups 
shown in the table have surpassed the level reached 
in the first half of 1952, with the exception of metals 
and engineering products, exports of which had been 
exceptionally high during the peak of the 1951/52 
boom. In the meanwhile western Germany’s exports 
of these goods reached a peak, in the second half of 
1953, which was 70 per cent above the level of the 
first half of 1952. Part of this gain, however, appears 
to have rested on the uncertain foundation of a 
temporary generosity in the issue of licences. Thus, 
both in India and Pakistan additional licences for 
imports of equipment were issued for the second half 
of 1953. The sharp fall in German exports to the 
affiliated areas in the first half of 1954 may be partly 
explained by the exhaustion of such licences but 
partly also by increases in customs tariffs introduced 
by India and the Union of South Africa. 


Exports to the Dollar Area 


In the three and a-half years from the outbreak of 
war in Korea until the end of 1953 western European 
exports to the dollar area expanded at a more satis- 
factory pace than exports to any other major overseas 
market. From the middle of 1950 until the middle 
of 1953, United States industrial production rose by 
19 per cent and the real national product by 14 per 
cent. The repercussions of this great upsurge were felt 
in all major trading areas. In the first few months 
of the Korean war the main emphasis of American 
imports was on raw materials. Both the volume of 
raw material imports and their prices rose sharply 
—especially the latter—and the export incomes of the 
raw-material-producing countries increased corre- 
spondingly. Some western European countries also, in 
the initial stages, supplied part of the United States 
demand for raw materials by running down their 


1 Whereas exports of cars under 1,600 cc. cylinder volume 


rose sharply from 1953 to 1954, those of larger types fell by 
one-third. 


stocks; but in the long run the United States demand 
for western European exports was concentrated on 
manufactures and semi-manufactured goods. United 
States imports of these goods showed a steadier and 
more continuous expansion than its imports of raw 
materials, which were subject to greater speculative 
changes. 

When the American economy bounded up, in the 
latter half of 1950 and early 1951, and production was 
being switched from civilian goods to military require- 
ments, immediate shortages appeared. This gave 
western European producers an unusual opportunity 
to develop their exports to the North-American 
market. The devaluations of 1949, while they were 
of debatable advantage to western Europe at the time, 
had at least removed all obstacles to expansion on 
the score of price; and most western European Govern- 
ments had made arrangements to encourage dollar 
exports, by the provision of advice, credits or exchange 
advantages to exporting firms.” 


A minor setback to the expansion of western Euro- 
pean exports to the United States occurred towards 
the end of 1951, as a result of some overstocking and 
of the revision of the United States defence pro- 
gramme. More recently, however, the 1953/54 reces- 
sion in the United States and in Canada has had more 
far-reaching effects: between the peak reached in the 
latter half of 1953 and the first half of 1954, the 
volume of exports to the dollar area of the seven 
western European countries shown in Table 49 fell 
by 9 per cent. To the United States alone they fell 
by 10 per cent. On the basis of the incomplete data 
available for the third quarter of 1954, it may be 
estimated that the volume of exports has not moved 
significantly from its new, lower level. 


The table also shows how strikingly general this 
fall in export volume has been. Exports of all the 
commodity groups specified, with the exception of 
metal manufactures and engineering products, have 
slumped by 5 to 20 per cent. For some western 
European export commodities United States demand 
is of a marginal character and the fluctuations in 
exports of those goods have been particularly sharp. 
An outstanding example of this, as shown in Table 50, 
is steel.? The slight recession of 1952, which led to a 


* A contribution was also made by the foreign trade policies 
applied by the United States Government and other dollar 
countries; in this field the effect of G.A.T.T. protocols on 
customs tariffs has been most significant. 


3 In general, United States imports of European steel expand 
when shortages develop in the United States or when prices are 
particularly attractive. There are only a few special steels 
(e.g., from Sweden) which have a more stable market in the 
United States. Compared with United States domestic pro- 
duction, steel imports from Europe are negligible; even in the 
peak year of 1951, they amounted to a mere 3 per cent. 


Table 49 


EXPORTS OF $ЕУЕМ а WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE DOLLAR AREA 


Millions of dollars at 1950 prices, f.o.b. 


a aR ce ee Os a we ee 


Belgium- Total 
Commodity group Half-year United | France | Western Tae Including | Excluding | United 
Kingdom Germany м а а exports exports States 
$, Е Я 
Grader to United | to United 
States States 
1. Food, drink and 1952 First half 38 15 4 37 94 27 251 
tobacco Second half 44 18 cl 45 114 34 273 
1953 First half 42 21 6 44 113 31 253 
Second half 54 23 12 55) 144 40 308 
1954 First half 46 25 И 58 140 35 240 
2. to 7. Raw materials . 1952 First half 57 24 я] 107 215 68 564 
Second half 57 26 30 130 243 69 576 
1953 First half 72 41 30 132 275 80 520 
Second half 71 31 35 137 274 85 543 
1954 First half 60 23 38 100 221 86 439 
8. to 13. Metal manufac- | 1952 First half 65 8 37 44 154 92 622 
tures and engineer- Second half 75 12 49 50 186 119 566 
ing products 1953 First half 81 17 48 53 199 129 674 
Second half 79 12 63 54 208 133 594 
1954 First half 90 12 62 61 225 138 549 
14. to 16. Transport equip- | 1952 First half 45 2 6 5 58 36 261 
ment Second half 51 1 12 10 74 44 221 
1953 First half 65 6 9 5 85 54 320 
Second half 58 р 9 20 89 62 249 
1954 First half 54 3 15 14 86 51 331 
17 Chemicals . 2 «=~. 1952 First half 24 20 12 20 76 22 184 
Second half 24 10 20 24 78 УД 181 
1953 First half 27 12 36 29 104 33 192 
Second half 29 13 29 36 107 47 186 
1954 First half 27 10 29 32 98 44 179 
ВЕ extileste 17298. „оон 1952 First half 62 14 8 30 114 43 183 
Second half 84 20 12 40 156 67 185 
1953 First half 87 21 11 52 171 74 204 
Second half 85 21 12 50 168 75 181 
1954 First half 72 19 9 46 146 67 153 
19. and 20. All other com- | 1952 First half 47 12 33 25 117 46 262 
modities Second half 55 14 48 34 151 58 273 
1953 First half 59 15 46 60 180 61 296 
Second half 62 19 61 65 207 75 293 
1954 First half 60 18 47 62 187 70 5165 
Тотаг, Exports . . | 1953 First half 338 95 127 268 828 334 2 327 
Second half 390 101 178 333 1 002 418 2.215 
1953 First half 433 133 186 375 Te 27) 462 2 459 
Second half 438 121 221 417 1 197 S17 2 354 
1954 First half 409 110 211 373 1 103 491 2 407 6 


a —8—86&6Д&Д &ёВЁ&$5ъ,‚Ъё&‚ё&ё ЪЁ&8ЫШЩЙЩ86ШФШШФШбШ 83353538588 558о3588———8 55 


Source ; Table XLVIII. 


а United Kingdom, France, western Germany, Italy, Belgium-Luxembourg, 


the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Ь Data for the first half of 1954 are not comparable with previous periods, 
because the commodity composition of $277 million of United States. 
exports, listed as “unspecified” in Table XLVIIilI, is unknown. These 
exports have been included in the group “АП other commodities ”. 
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Table 50 
EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL? TO THE UNITED STATES 


Thousands of tons 


Italy, Total Production 
2 United Western Belgium- Nether- Austria, of in the 
Period оао Germany hee Luxembourg _ lands А Denmark,| countries United 
Norway listed States 
1950: Ес. noe 242 224 191 86* 31 69 865* 43 862 
ОЕ Ва eee 87 370 467 331 67 28 76 1426 47 421 
Secondshal fame: 36* 336 275 234 28 Л 107 1 043* 47 957 
ПО Hirst halfees see 21 139 122 158 22 10 57 529 40 849 
Second! half. 2.) 15 85 108 389 1 11 63 672 43 658 
ПО hinst halfe. Бо зб 37 81 163 324 46 18 34 703 52 569 
Second Ва. 45 109 138 314 77 66 18 767 48 684 
19545 First Ва... 145 96 67 137 4 15 13 346 46 049 
Third quarterc .. 34 76 78 152 6 10* 7/2 378* 40 204 
1953 exports to the United 
States as percentage of 
total exports of iron and 4 9 df 15 25 2 4 10 


steel 


Sources; Commodity Trade Statistics, United Nations, and national trade statistics. 


а Group 681 in the S.I.T.C. 


Ь In addition, the United Kingdom exported 19,000 tons of steel to Alaska and the 


с Half-yearly rate. 
d Based on quantities. 


Virgin Islands in the first half of 1954; the corresponding figure for the third 


quarter is not known. 


fall of 15 per cent in American production, affected 
all western European exporters, France being the 
heaviest loser.1 The tonnage exported recovered 
gradually but never reached more than about half its 
1951 peak. During the slump of 1954, when the volume 
of steel exports dropped by more than 50 per cent 
from its level of the second half of 1953, the Nether- 
lands suffered the largest relative 1055.2 In 1953 its 
exports to the American market were one-fourth of 
its total steel exports and 14 per cent of its production. 
The complete cessation of these exports in 1954 may 
be one of the reasons why Dutch steel production 
was stationary early in 1954. 


Another example of marginal supplies which are 
sensitive to cyclical fluctuations is furnished by the 
Canadian automobile market. A slight weakening 
in home demand between the first six months of 1953 
and the same period of 1954 was reflected in a sub- 
stantial fall in imports of British vehicles, whereas 


1 French exports of 467,000 tons in the first half of 1951 were 
due to a passing burst of speculative buying. 


2 With exports of 77,000 tons in the second half of 1953, 
the Netherlands had become the largest supplier of steel-plate 
to the United States, 


imports and domestic assembly of American cars 
were much less affected. 


Changes of a more long-term character are indicated 
by certain aspects of the recent decline in western 
European raw-material exports to the United States. 
United States production of wood-pulp, for instance, 
has been rising over a long period, and consump- 
tion has recently been lagging behind. As a result, 
there has been a sharp increase in United States 
exports of wood-pulp and imports have declined. 
Sweden and Finland took the brunt of this fall, 
probably less on account of price competition than 
because of vertical integration between the paper- 
making industries of the United States and Canada. 
The latter country accounted for 82 per cent of total 
United States imports in 1954 as against 76 per cent 
in, 1953. 


In other dollar markets western European countries 
have been able to achieve a certain success in compe- 
tition with United States exports. As can be seen 
from Table 49 the exports of seven European 
countries to dollar markets other than the United 
States have been advancing more rapidly than United 
States exports to the same area in every commodity 


a8. 95) a 


group specified.1 Western Germany made the greatest 
headway despite the fact that it has bilateral trade 
agreements with only one dollar area country, 
Ecuador. Western Germany’s largest relative gains 
have been made in metal manufactures, engineering 
products and chemicals. In the first of these groups, 
where the United States supplied almost 90 per cent 
of the combined exports of the countries listed in 
the first half of 1952, the share of western Germany, 
although still relatively small, has increased from 3 to 
5 per cent and in chemicals from 2 to 7 per cent. 


Exports to Other Overseas Countries 


Frequent changes in balance-of-payments positions 
and, consequently, in import licensing policies have 
been the dominant feature of this third group of 


1 This is certainly true up to the end of 1953 and, although 
the figures for United States exports in the first half of 1954 
are not strictly comparable, the same broad trend seems to 
obtain in that period. 


countries. Table 51 shows that five of these countries, 
which together account for almost three-fifths of total 
western European exports to this group, were chiefly 
responsible for these shifts.2 Imports from western 
Europe into Argentina, Brazil, Egypt and Indonesia 
contracted sharply from 1952 to 1953; they remained 
depressed in 1954 in Egypt and Indonesia and re- 
covered slightly in Argentina and Brazil. Japan’s 
imports show a reverse movement, rising steeply in 
1953 and dropping somewhat in 1954. The most 
striking feature of some of these fluctuations is the 
extreme concentration of import cuts on trade with the 
United Kingdom. That country’s exports to the 
first four markets listed in the table fell by 53 per cent 
between 1952 and 1953 as against a drop of only 
33 per cent for the other eighteen western European 
countries. 


2 The table is in terms of current dollars and does not indicate 
changes in the volume of trade. It can be estimated, however, 
that the unit values of European exports to the area fell by 7 per 
cent from 1952 to 1953 and by 1 per cent from 1953 to 1954. 


Table 51 


WESTERN EUROPEAN EXPORTS TO COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE DOLLAR AREA 
AND AFFILIATED AREAS 


Millions of current dollars, f.o.b. 


January—September 


Country of destination Exporting countries 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
Argentina AmUnitedakangdom, BranCéyee. еее 126 82 36 75 
В Othetewestcrns ниток. с О ЛО 9. 253 197 133 152 
Brazil A. United Kingdom, western Germany. ....... 183 254 103 119 
В Ощевуетета Е торе ВР. з.д: Кона це 282 263 186 250 
Egypt ес О ас 88 75 42 45 
В. Other westerm Europes 4... . не. О 191 177 178 164 
Indonesia A. United Kingdom, Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden 120 142 99 78 
ВОЕН ЕО... оба ные 69 12 68 64 

Japan A. United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
АЕ акров os ee le 70 32 83 68 
IB Otherswestereeuropes п... seen ee mee 9 hes 30 49 67 68 

Tora. exports to five countries listed: 

‘AY Speciied bilateral relationsm. . 5.4. 1. . « as 587 - 585 363 385 
В. АП other exports to countries listed ........ 825 758 632 698 
713 693 741 874 


Exports to other countries in the area... ...-+.+.-+.-. 


ToTAL ЕХРОВТЗ TO THE AREA 


ee fen ean ee, (S а к eee eR ee) 6) ох Де, я 


2 125 2 036 1 736 1957 


р —__иии_—868—68686—6&6&6&6&Д&ё&5$5Б5Бё&5УЪ>&5БёБЪё&Б5&ё К 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
Note. — “ Western Europe” includes the nineteen countries listed in 


Table XXX. The area of destination includes all non-European countries 
outside the dollar area and currency areas affiliated with Europe. 
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A brief description of the payments situation and 
the commercial policy of each of the five countries 
will help in-explaining the erratic movements of their 
imports from western Europe. In Argentina, the 
virtual cessation of wheat exports in 19521 added 
to the already large trade deficit and led to a rapid 
depletion of foreign exchange reserves. The subsequent 
tightening of import controls helped to bring down im- 
ports in 1953 while exports recovered. This improve- 
ment in the balance of trade permitted a relaxation 
of import restrictions, and purchases from western 
Europe in the first nine months of 1954 exceeded their 
level of a year earlier by one third. At the same time 
as Argentina was’ cutting its imports from the United 
Kingdom and France, it increased its purchases from 
western Germany, thus accumulating large clearing 
liabilities. The shift in Argentina’s purchases to western 
Germany was particularly marked in respect of 
machinery and transport equipment, where western 
Germany’s share in Argentina’s imports from eight 
major suppliers rose from 26 per cent in 1952 to 33 per 
cent in 1953. The relative position of western Germany 
is likely to be further strengthened through the con- 
clusion in November 1954 of an important three-year 
trade and payments agreement whereby $30 million of 
the accumulated clearing balance was consolidated and 
western Germany undertook to purchase 950,000 tons 
of grain—equal to one-third of its total 1953/54 
imports—from Argentina. In contrast to this, nego- 
tiations with the United Kingdom, which have been 
going on since June 1954, have not been brought to 
any conclusion so far. 


In the case of Brazil, the import cuts of 1953 
followed a 20 per cent fall in export proceeds ? and 
were intensified in the second half of the year by the 
Government’s austerity plan. Most western European 
exporting countries were affected by these measures, 
including western Germany whose swing credit had 
been exceeded over six times at the end of 1952. In 
1953 a complicated system of foreign exchange 
auctions was introduced? which contributed to a 
further rise in Brazilian cost and price levels but did 
permit an increase in Brazilian imports from western 
Europe in 1954.4 Moreover, the foreign exchange 


1 They declined from 2.5 million tons in 1951 to 63,000 tons 
in 1952. 


* Mostly caused by Brazil’s inability to market cotton at 
the then ruling exchange rate. 


3 For most favoured exports the effective exchange rate 
became twice, and for least essential imports up to ten times, 
the official rate. 


4 Imports from the United Kingdom have risen very little, 
as a considerable part of Brazil’s sterling earnings is used for 


position had been improved by an increase in receipts 
from coffee sales amounting to $300 million. 


Egypt’s import cuts again affected primarily the 
United Kingdom. Political factors undoubtedly con- 
tributed to this result, but Egypt has also been short 
of sterling.’ Japan, on the other hand, sharply in- 
creased its imports from the sterling and E.P.U. areas 
in 1953, owing to high domestic demand and efforts 
to shift Japanese purchases away from the dollar 
area. At the same time, Japan’s sterling exports 
fell away, mainly because of import restrictions 
against Japanese textiles introduced in the overseas 
sterling area.® The resulting sterling shortage reached 
its climax in the early months of 1954, and since then 
Japanese imports have been reduced gradually through 
restrictive licensing and monetary deflation. Indone- 
sia’s import cuts, prompted by the decline in receipts 
from rubber and copra exports in 1952, were admi- 
nistered mainly through a multiple exchange rate 
system and did not assume the character of an acute 
balance-of-payments crisis. 


As a result of the payments difficulties in these 
overseas countries, the importance of this area in 
western Europe’s total overseas exports diminished 
considerably. British exports to this group of countries 
were only 10 per cent of its overseas total in the first 
half of 1954 as against 15 per cent two years ago; 
for the Netherlands the corresponding ratios were 
28 and 40 per cent. Western Germany, on the other 
hand, has expanded its sales to these countries, parti- 
cularly in chemicals, engineering products and trans- 
port equipment, as can be seen in Table 52. One of the 
reasons for its advance in this area, which has been as 
rapid as in its exports to other destinations, is that 
about two-thirds of its trade with this group of 
countries is governed by bilateral clearing agreements, 
with swing credits outstanding to the extent of about 
$100 million at the end of November 1954.7 


oil purchases and for the reduction of commercial arrears 
outstanding from the import boom period. In the autumn 
of 1954 Brazil was nevertheless ahead of schedule in its sterling 
remittances. 


; 5 Egyptian free sterling holdings have been almost exhausted 
since the autumn of 1952 in spite of the accelerated release of 
blocked sterling assets by the United Kingdom. 


8 These were most dramatic in Pakistan, which in 1952 
imported 184 million square yards of cotton textiles, but in 
the next year only 400,000 square yards. The share of the 
sterling area in Japanese cotton textile exports fell from 67 per 
cent to 34 per cent between the two years. 


i" During the payments crisis with Brazil in 1953, the effective 
swing credits had reached a peak of about $160 million. 
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Table 52 


EXPORTS OF SEVEN2 WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO OVERSEAS COUNTRIES OUTSIDE THE DOLLAR AREA AND AFFILIATED AREAS 


Millions of dollars at 1950 prices, f.o.b. 
Ra rrr ge Ee ee eee 


Belgium- 
Commodity group Half-year ` ee France ad вы" мы а United 
age Netherlands, | countries States 
Sweden 
1. Food, drink and tobacco . . 1952 First half 22 6 4 48 80 242 
Second half 20 5) 4 30 59 220 
1953 First half 18 й 3 32 60 165 
Second half 18 7 4 35 64 178 
1954 First half 18 7 4 36 65 154 
2. to 7. Raw materials . ... . 1952 First half 38 39 29 69 175 321 
Second half 31 37 21 50 139 256 
1953 First half 28 57 30 56 171 274 
Second half 39 46 ЭЙ 77 199 318 
1954 First half 40 47 41 95 203 374 
8. to 13. Metal manufactures and 1952 First half 89 26 87 88 290 261 
engineering products Second haif 70 21 99 62 252 177 
1953 First half 56 22 74 60 212) 172 
Second half 51 26 100 71 248 187 
1954 First half 53 26 98 66 243 179 
14, to 16. Transport equipment . 1952 First half 57 11 16 31 15 153 
Second half 52 9 18 35 114 85 
1953 First half 44 8 18 28 98 83 
Second half 51 7 37 39 134 99 
1954 First half 40 17 40 36 133 91 
ое... 1952 First half 31 14 17 34 96 84 
Second half 26 15 28 25 94 57 
1953 First half 20 21 39 38 118 58 
Second half 24 23 56 29 132) aS 
1954 First half 26 25 56 32 139 78 
‘S:;srexiiess. = ee 1952 First half 38 15 6 42 101 47 
Second half 31 13 5 33 82 53 
1953 First half 24 15 й 33 79 37 
Second half 27 18 12 38 95 35 
1954 First half 25 18 10 33 86 2 
19. and 20. All other commodities 1952 First half 33 16 18 35 102 68 
Second half 20 i 17 26 74 46 
1953 First half 21 12 18 25 76 46 
Second half 19 11 21 28 79 62 
отл. ВХР... 1952 First half 308 127 177 347 959 1176 
Second half 250 111 192 261 814 894 
1953 First half 211 142 189 , 272 814 835 
Second half 229 138 267 317 951 954 
1954 First half 225 152 272 302 951 988 6 
EE 
Source: Table XLVIII. 6 Data for the first half of 1954 are not comparable with previous periods, 
а United Kingdom, France, western Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, Italy НГ АЕ MLV IEL eats ag Tea аа 


he Netherlands and Sweden. been included in the group “ All other commodities ” 


3. Tue EFFECTS OF INCREASED WESTERN EUROPEAN PRODUCTION ON IMPORTS 


The rise in industrial production and real incomes 
in western Europe since the beginning of 1953 natu- 
rally led to an increase in western European imports. 
As can be seen from Table 53, the value of total 
imports by seven major western European countries 
from outside western Europe increased between the 
first half of 1953 and the first half of 1954 by 
$404 million, in current prices. It is at first sight 
surprising that more than half of this increase took 
the form of expenditure on food and feeding-stuffs, 
since agricultural production within western Europe 
was rising substantially during this period.1 However, 
as will be seen below, much of this increase was 
due to a rise in the prices of a few food items, so that 
the increase in the volume of food imports was 
probably not more than about 2 per cent. 


Table 53 


IMPORTS OF SEVEN WESTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES, а FROM OUTSIDE WESTERN 
EUROPE, BY COMMODITY CLASSES 


Millions of current dollars 


Food and Manu- 
Period feeding- : factured | ToTaL 

stuffs materials goods 
ER ee eee 3 282 4759 698 8 739 
OSD ERAS. ae 3 074 4 278 Wis 8 063 
1953 First half . 3 157 3952 647 7 756 
1953 Second half 3 138 3 Ns 639 7490 
1954 First half . 3 386 4 107 667 8 160 


Sources: Commodity Trade Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series D, 
United Nations, New York, and Statistical Bulletins—Foreign Trade, 
Series IV, O.E.E.C., Paris. 


@ Belgium-Luxembourg, France, western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 


Ь Half-yearly rate. 


Raw-material Imports 


The increase in the value of raw-material imports 
between the first half of 1953 and the first half of 
1954 was comparatively small: it amounted to only 
$155 million, or less than 4 per cent. Since average 
world prices of raw material imports were probably 
little changed, it appears that the increase in their 
volume was of the same order of magnitude. Mean- 
while western Europe’s total industrial production 


1 Between the crop years 1952/53 and 1953/54 agricultural 
production in the О.Е.Е.С. area (sixteen countries) increased 
by 6 per cent. 


rose by about 8 per cent. It seems, therefore, that 
either raw-material stocks were being run down 
during this period, or the nature of the additional 
industrial production was such as to require a smaller 
volume of imported raw materials per unit of output. 
No reliable figures are available for estimating changes 
in raw-material stocks in western Europe as a whole, 
but there are indications that stocks in the United 
Kingdom were declining slightly, especially of wool, 
rubber and timber. It is unlikely, however, that 
the whole of the explanation lies in a fall in stocks 
—especially in view of the fact that stocks were 
generally considered to be at a low level in the middle 
of 1953—and this lends strength to the view, already 
suggested earlier in this chapter, that the balance 


A particular example of the relative decline in 
importance of an industry with a high raw-material 
import-content is the woollen industry. Whether this 
development is more than temporary it is difficult to 
say; but it is noteworthy that between the first three 
quarters of 1953 and the same period of 1954 there 
was a substantial fall in consumption of raw wool 
in all the main consuming countries of western 
Europe except France. Since, in addition, wool stocks 
were rising in the first period and stationary or falling 
in the second, there was a considerable fall in western 
European imports.” 


Food Imports 


The world supply of most foodstuffs was growing 
easier in 1953 and 1954 and, with the exception of 
the three important commodities tea, coffee and cocoa, 
prices were either stable or falling. The prices of 
these three beverages, however, which were already 
rising from 1952 to 1953, showed a further sharp 
increase between 1953 and the first half of 1954, as 
indicated in Table 54. This latter rise was due to the 
coincidence of poor crops in 1953 with an increase 
in world consumption.’ Since western European 
expenditure on imports of these three items in 1953 
accounted for more than 16 per cent of its expendi- 
ture on all overseas food imports, the rise in their 
prices—amounting to 20 per cent on the average 
between 1953 and the first half of 1954—raised the 
average price for all food imports from overseas 


* Imports of seven major importers fell 13 per cent between 
the first three quarters of 1953 and the same period of 1954. 


3 For details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics, FAO, Rome, November 1954, page 15. 
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Table 54 


МЕТ IMPORTS OF COFFEE, COCOA 
AND TEA BY О.Е.Е.С. MEMBER COUNTRIES 


SSE ee ee eee ee ee ee 


Thou- Unit Millions of 
Commodity Period sands value current 
of tons index dollars 
Coffee 1952 520 100 589 
1953 548 105 654 
1954 309 120 420 
1st half 
Cocoa 1952 276 100 141 
1953 346 143 252 
1954 204 202 209 
1st half 
TiC 1952 241 100 239 
1953 235 104 243 
1954 109 119 129 
Ist half 
TOTAL 1952 Pies se 969 
1953 о ES 1 149 
1954 a зе 758 
Ist half 


Sources : Foreign Trade Statistical Bulletins, Series ТУ, O.E.E.C., Paris, 
and national trade statistics. 


by over 3 per cent. Meanwhile, the volume of imports 
of coffee continued its upward trend, and imports of 
cocoa and tea showed no signs of declining.1 


Imports of other foodstuffs have, on balance, been 
rising slightly. Developments in the production and 
net imports of cereals and sugar can be seen in Table 55. 
The long-term trend towards a fall in imports of 
bread grain and a rise in imports of coarse grain 
continued in the latest crop year. There was a 
particularly marked fall in net imports of bread grain 
as a result of the excellent 1953 harvest in western 
Europe. The fact that the harvest was of good milling 
quality and could be used mainly for human con- 
sumption rather than for livestock feed may contribute 
part of the explanation for the increase in imports 
of coarse grain.2 At the same time, however, there 
was a continued upward movement in the livestock 
population, marginal changes in which have a large 
effect on imports of coarse grain. 


1 Suitable allowance has been made for the normal seasonal 
fluctuations in imports of each item. 


2 The importance of the quality factor has been underlined 
by the harvest of 1954, which, apart from the poor crop in 
Turkey, has been comparable in weight to that of 1953, but 
whose quality is not high enough to prevent an increase in 
bread-grain imports in the coming months. 


Table 55 
WESTERN EUROPEAN PRODUCTION AND NET IMPORTS OF CEREALS AND SUGAR 


Millions of tons—annual averages 


Commodity and country 


Bread grain а 
“Total of-mineteen“countries . 6 6. 5 3 we ms ь 
о уд -eUnited Kingdom. Wl. . . he 3. « % 

Western Germany 
Italy 
France 


Coarse grain 
Total of nineteen countries 
Ofawhicheanwnitedakinedomis о. и. .. - 

Western Germany 
iBelprum=uxemboOurs лье 
Netherlands 
France 


Ч ae de) ЗА el ei a ee) 0" Teh ie 


Sugar В 
Total of minefeen countries . ыы... лее 
of which: United Kingdom. .......... 

Western Germany 
France 


Be Ae ое is, tet. eh ete 


ret tae) Г РОЯ СС, Loe 


Production Net imports 
1951/52 to 
1948-50 1951-52 1953 1948-50 1952/53 1953/54 
40.0 44.7 50.7 15.0 13.4 9.8 
2.5 2.4 2.8 5.0 4.8 3.8 
5.4 6.2 6.5 3.5 2.5 2.4 
7.1 7.5 9.2 1.9 1.5 0.8 
8.5 8.3 9.4 0.2 0.1 —0.8 
38 38.8 43.7 6.3 7.0 8.3 
4.9 4.8 5.4 1.8 2.4 2.9 
3.2 4.5 4.6 1.0 1.5 1.3 
0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 1.1 
0.6 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.6 1.1 
5.1 Si) 6.7 0.7 0.8 0.5 
5.0 5.8 qf! 33 3.1 4.3 
0.6 0.6 0.7 1.9 2.0 3.3 
0.8 1.0 1.4 0.5 0.4 0.2 
По 1.1 1.6 0.1 — —0.1 


is nn nn cae Uy yEEE EEE 


Sources: Yearbooks of Food and Agriculture Statistics, FAO, Rome, and 
national trade statistics. 


а Including trade in flour in grain equivalent. 


Ь Production of raw sugar in years beginning September; trade in raw and 
refined sugar in raw equivalent. (1 ton refined = 1.1 ton raw.) 
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The increase in sugar imports was accounted for 
almost exclusively by the United Kingdom, where 
sugar rationing ended in September 1953. In the 
previous six months there were substantial increases 
in the ration and, although there was no sharp rise 
after de-rationing, consumption is now at a consider- 
ably higher level than in the first quarter of 1953. 
In several other western European countries, also, 
consumption has been rising; but although the 
current sugar crop is estimated to be about 10 per 
cent smaller than the preceding one, there is a 
possibility that imports may, in fact, fall as a result 
of a reduction of stocks. The freeing of the United 
Kingdom trade in sugar, envisaged in the Govern- 
ment’s programme for 1955, will entail the disposal 
of a large part of accumulated Government stocks, 
estimated to amount to more than a million tons, 
while Continental stocks are also reported to be high. 


Imports of Manufactured Goods 


The value of total imports of manufactured goods 
by western European countries fell considerably in 
1953 but more than regained its 1952 level in the first 
half of 1954. This substantial expansion was almost 
entirely a reflection of the growth in intra-western 
European trade. Imports from the United States 
—which account for the bulk of western Europe’s 
supplies of manufactured goods from overseas—rose 
less significantly. It can be seen from Table 56 that, 
apart from the increases in the metals and chemicals 
imports of western Germany and some other countries 
in the first half of 1954, western European imports 
of United States manufactured goods have remained 
fairly stable in recent years, and at a level lower 
than in the years 1945 to 1948. The severe restrictions 
which remain on the import of finished goods from 


Table 56 
WESTERN EUROPEAN IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Millions of current dollars, f.o.b. 


United Belgium- 
Total of : Twelve 
Commodity group Period nineteen ное France ne aan Italy Luxembourg other 
SSN Ireland Switzerland COUtEs 

Machinery and vehicles. ... . 1950-51 630 86 113 15 93 118 205 
1953 702 118 136 22 aS 109 242 

19544 640 80 93 27 66 126 248 

Metals and manufactures... . 1950-51 51 22 11 24 20 66 
1953 44 22 26 25 24 75 

19544 50 26 79 42 33 89 

Chemicals and pharmaceutical 1950-51 42 23 10 25 34 46 
preparations 1953 30 22 12 21 P48) 35 
19544 45 33 26 23 43 51 

Other manufactures ...... 1950-51 45 18 29 27 50 70 
1953 33 21 34 36 49 55 

1954а 43 23 38 41 51 62 

Total of commodity groups listed 1950-51 230 176 65 169 222 387 
1953 225 201 94 157 211 407 

19544 218 175 170 172 253 450 

Total imports from the United 1950-51 747 378 467 395 467 989 
States 1953 615 337 348 281 361 871 
19544 560 320 461 291 408 1 033 


Source : Computed from Report FT.420, United States Department of Commerce. 


Note.— For comparability between countries, the figures have been derived fr i isti 
F » th L от the United States export statistics. The с i = i 
intended to show the development of exports of certain semi-manufactured and manufactured products ; for СЫНЫ reasons, пе ta eee > 
smal] importance are included in certain groups. Figures exclude “ special categories ”. у : meen 


@ January-June 1954 at an annual rate. 
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the dollar area are obviously the main reason for this, 
but it is notable that Belgium and Switzerland— 
the countries with the most liberal import policies 
since the war—have in recent years reduced the 
United States share of their imports of manufactured 
goods. This suggests that European industry is 
capable of holding its own in Europe once the 
pent-up demand for certain United States products 
has been satisfied. — 


The Effect of Dollar Liberalization 


Several western European countries lifted restric- 
tions on dollar imports during 1954 and many others, 
while retaining intact their systems of licensing for 
dollar imports, have relaxed their application in 
practice. The countries where liberalization has been 
most complete in terms of the variety of goods 
_ affected are western Germany, the Netherlands, Italy 
and Sweden. The effect on the dollar imports of 
the first two countries, in so far as the measures 
have had time to operate, is shown in Table 57. It will 
be seen that the share of the dollar area has increased 
only slightly; but since total imports have been rising 
rapidly in this period, it is possible that the longer- 
term effects of liberalization are not yet apparent. 

Both countries have expanded their dollar imports, 
along with their other imports, very considerably; 
and, since their imports of bread grain from the dollar 
area have been falling, the rise in their imports of 


other dollar goods has been even greater. But the 
additional demand for dollar goods has not been con- 
centrated on finished manufactured goods. The in- 
creases in German imports, for instance, have been 
greatest in cotton and copper. Imports of these two 
items from the United States rose between the periods 
specified in Table 57 by $71 million, compared with 
an increase of $94 million in total imports from the 
United States. The rest of the increase was accounted 
for mainly by chemicals, other metals, and some 
specialized machinery. The same pattern is apparent 
in the changes in Dutch dollar imports; and the 
measures taken by other countries, including those 
where there have been relaxations rather than aboli- 
tions of import controls, have tended to bring about 
a similar result. 


The process of dollar liberalization has generally 
been carried out in such a way as not to damage 
home industries: while permitting them to enjoy the 
same advantages as United States industry in the 
procurement of raw materials, intermediate products, 
and modern machinery, it has done little to give 
greater freedom in Europe to United States exporters 
of finished consumer products. Where restrictions on 
finished products have been removed, they have in 
many cases permitted the entry of goods which, from 
their performance in third markets and in the United 
States, were known to be of little danger to home 
producers. 


Table 57 


EFFECTS OF LIBERALIZATION ON IMPORTS FROM THE DOLLAR AREA 
a 


Country and date of liberalization 


Western Germany—February 1954 
Of which : United States and Canada 


Wetherlands—June 1954 . =. oy . |. @8a oj. EE: 
Of which : United States and Canada 


Source : National trade statistics. 


Imports from dollar area 
as percentage of total 


Percentage increase 
х : in imports 
From liberaliza- т, corresponding] from dollar area 
tion until 
October 1954 


period of 1953 


17.7 16.9 26.9 
13.5 13.0 24.3 
16.1 139 36.1 
12.6 11.8 26.7 


4. THe DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATIVE SOURCES ОЕ SUPPLY 


In the Economic Survey of Europe since the War, 
published early in 1953, it was shown that one of 
the most important causes of _western__Europe’s 


dollar problem was its increased dependence оп 


dollar sources of supply. Whereas production of 
food and raw materials in the dollar area had expanded 


very greatly since pre-war, production of these commo- 
dities in other parts of the world had fallen and, since 
home consumption in many of these countries had 
itself increased, the supplies available from non- 
dollar sources for meeting western Europe’s needs 
were much diminished. In the past two or three 


Table 58 


IMPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES ВУ ЗЕУЕМ EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, ВУ AREAS OF ORIGIN 


Millions of dollars at 1953/54 typical prices 
ae ann В ОР ЕО ae Ne ee оо. 


Total | Non- | Over- | Affilia- | Other eee 
ota on- ver- la- from 
Е  аь| United Other of dollar seas ted |joverseas|Western| Eastern te oS TOTAL aval ae 
Commodity | Period?) grates | Canada| dollar | qoiar | Latin | sterling loverseas| coun- | Europe|Furope| “04° [IMPORTS| woctern 
area | area {America| area | areas¢| tries Europe 
Wheat 1951/52 |---337 354 — 691 25 87 3 — 19 43 8 876 857 
1952/53 | 236 401 — 637 4 58 16 5 43 25 — 788 745 
1953/54 93 295 — 388 91 43 20 9 84 39 — 674 590 
Maize 1951/52 | 116 1 —- 117 53 10 8 12 37 23 2 262 р 25 
1952/53 | 118 1 1 120 37 9 3 3 6 6 — 184 178 
1953/54 | 125 5 — 130 84 13 9 2 13 = — 255 242 
МР бл еб 1951/52 16 — 269 285 6 92 14 7 41 20 т. 472 431 
1952/53 11 — 148 159 р 131 23 20 19 11 — 392 353 
1953/54 13 -- 187 200 7 209 23 28 20 6 — 488 468 
Coffee 1951/52 1 — 70 71 238 Sill 162 2 1 — 3 554 553 
1952/53 1 — 92 93 242 oy) 173 19 7 — — 593 586 
1953/54 2 — 121 123 266 61 159 39 4 —- — 652 648 
Tobacco 19511528202 22 9 233 17 TP 16 э 58 3 411 353 
195253829 8 9 146 17 77 16 13 63 1 1 334 271 
1953/54 | 147 19 10 176 15 iD 23 ИЕ) 69 378 309 
Rubber ее 1951/52 Wf 12 — 19 — 266 25 aa 9 — 3 366 357 
1952/53 8 10 — 18 — 243 25 31 10 — -— 327 Ели 
1953/54 8 15 — 23 — 232 21 44 10 — 1 331 321 
WOOltane, 94. 1951/52 2 — — 2) aS 859 4 1 51 — 8 950 899 
1952/53 — — — — 253 |1008 6 1 82 — 6 1 356 1 274 
1953/54 — — — — 127 |1054 10 5 72 — 22 1 290 1218 
СОЦ: 1951/52 |529 — 71 600 120 96 54 147 66 5 12 1 100 1 034 
1952/53 | 341 — 55 396 90 151 60 182 96 1 — 976 880 
1953/54 | 338 — 61 399 189 147 59 236 99 16 — 1 145 1 046 
Crude petroleum | 1951/52 5) — 82 87 3 815 31 425 — 1 — 1362 1 962 
1952/53 5 — 74 79 28123 2 306 1 4 — 1542 1541 
1953/54 6 — 89 95 3316 36 337 1 5 — 1 793 1792 
Refined 1951/52 | 258 3 75 336 — 67 236 38 182 9 2 870 688 
petroleum 1952/53 | 177 1 56 234 — 65 184 13 21 12 — 719 508 
1953/54| 132 1 51 184 — 68 141 9 207 24 1 634 427 
ЗЕЕ ЕЕ 1951/52 37 18 53 108 31 243 176 216 37 1 2 814 ey 
1952/53 18 13 22 53 8 234 109 Ot 19 2) — 516 497 
1953/54 51 14 57 102 8 235 134 96 15 4 1 595 580 
Fats and oils 1951/52} 103 4 7 114 168 221 114 61 196 4 5 883 687 
1952/53 41 3 1 45 21 178 96 50 113 2 8 513 400 
1953/54 68 3 8 Ww 39 132 104 59 113 7) ТЯ 545 432 
Copper . 1951/52 15 41 4 120 46 191 105 7 108 a 4 581 473 
1952/53 57 28 3 88 27 204 114 — 146 — — 579 433 
1953/54 56 43 1 100 19 216 135 1 186 —- 4 661 475 
Total of ts 1951/52 | 1 688 455 640 | 2783 132 ee e106 948 989 805 109 59 9 501 8 696 
commodities 1952/53 | 1 142 465 461 | 2068 710 | 3 540 852 734 816 64 15 8 799 7 983 
listed 1953/54 | 1 039 395 505959 848 |3801 874 873 893 102 51 9 441 8 548 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 
а Belgium-Luxembourg, France, western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 


Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


5 Twelve months from July to June. 


с Excluding the sterling area. 
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years, however, there has been an appreciable shift 
in this position. Supplies of primary products in the 
non-dollar areas have’ continued-to grow-and, as a 
result, -western” Europe’s imports of food and raw 
materials from the dollar area have fallen, while 
imports of these goods from other areas have risen. 


The sources from which seven major western 
European importers derive their principal imported 
supplies of food and raw materials are shown in 
Table 58. The figures in this table are expressed in 
1953/54 prices in order to indicate the changes in 
the volume of imports of each commodity over the 
past three crop years. Imports from outside western 
Europe of two commodities, wheat and refined 
petroleum, have declined steadily, and those of another 
two, crude petroleum and coffee, have increased. 
The general trend in the import of the other commo- 
dities has been a recovery in volume in 1953/54 after 
a decline in the previous year; but in no case to a 
level substantially exceeding that of 1951/52, and 
sometimes falling far short of it. Wool provides the 
only exception, on account of the re-stocking which 
took place in 1952/53. 

The chief feature of the shifts in source in the 
last two years has been the decline in the share of 
these imports drawn from the dollar area.t This is 
partly because the two commodities which have 
declined in both years, wheat and refined petroleum, 
were among the three most important dollar area 
items in 1951/52. But it is also because, for most 
commodities, the supplies obtained from the dollar 
area have been the marginal ones. In other words, 
in the declines in 1952/53, the dollar share of the 
total fell, and in the recovery in 1953/54 it increased 
again. 

In most cases however, the proportion drawn from 
the dollar area did not regain its previous level, even 


where the previous total volume was reached. Part 
of the reason for this—until recently at least—has 
been the maintenance of restrictions on imports from 
the dollar area. But with the freeing of trade in 
some of the more important commodities in the past 
year it has become clear that even in the absence of 
definite restrictions, differences in prices have often 
been sufficient to have the same effect. In spite of 
the increase in western German imports of copper 


1 The table covers rather more than 60 per cent of all food 
and raw materials imported by the seven countries from outside 
western Europe in 1953 and a slightly higher proportion of those 
from the dollar area. The most important dollar area imports 
not included are metals of various kinds, especially aluminium, 
and timber. Canada and the United States are still practically 
the only non-European sources for aluminium and their share 
of the trade has changed very little. Timber followed the 
general pattern of a slight recovery in imports from outside 
Europe in 1953/54, but imports from the dollar area fell in 
both periods. 


from the United States in the first half of 1954, 
mentioned earlier, the proportion of western European 
copper imports supplied by the dollar area in this 
period was lower than in the second half of 1953. 


Much of the post-war dependence of western 
European imports on the United States sprang from 
the failure of the sterling area, non-dollar Latin 
America and eastern Europe to maintain their pre-war 
volume of exports. There has as yet been no sign of a 
general and sustained recovery in exports from the 
latter two areas but, as can be seen from Table 59, 
there has been in some commodities a shift back 
to the sterling and other affiliated areas, which now 
supply for many commodities an even greater share 
of the trade than pre-war. 


In fact, within the sterling area, the changes have 
been on an even narrower front. Where there has 
been a recovery in the sterling area’s share, it has 
normally been the dependent sterling area members 
which have recovered the ground lost by the inde- 
pendent ones. The major development in the overseas 
territories of the French Union has been the improve- 
ment in their fats and oils exports. Just as dollar 
imports have been deliberately restricted, so the 
substitution of supplies from western Europe’s affi- 
liated areas is also partly the result of expansion 
deliberately fostered by the metropolitan countries 
and sustained by special contracts. The effects of 
this development have been discussed in a recent 
study 3 in which it is shown that the production of 
dollar commodities * in the affiliated areas in 1952 
was more than 60 per cent higher than before the war,°® 
while production of non-dollar commodities rose by 
only 10 per cent in the same period. 


The main examples of this development are in the 
supplies of cotton, sugar, fats and oils, and tobacco. 
The chief gap in European cotton supplies after the war 
was caused by the virtual disappearance of India 
and Pakistan from the export market, partly through 
increased home consumption and partly from the 
need to devote more agricultural land to the production 
of foodstuffs. Although India and Pakistan have 
recently achieved a level of production comparable 
with that of 1934-1938, in spite of a reduction in the 
sown area, their net exports are still at a comparatively 
low level. As can be seen from Table 60, the total 


2 Apart from the increase in grain exports from Argentina 
to western Germany, as part of the large increase in bilateral 
trade between the two countries. 

3 The Role in World Trade of the Dependent Overseas Ter- 
ritories, G.A.T.T. Trade Intelligence Paper, No. 2, Geneva, 
October 1954. 

4 Cereals (other than rice), sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, 
copper, lead, zinc. 

5 If petroleum is included, the increase was 126 per cent. 
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ТаЫе 59 


IMPORTS OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BY SEVEN? WESTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES FROM OVERSEAS AREAS AND PERCENTAGES FROM SELECTED AREAS 


они Зы Sore or ee en ee eee 


Commodity 1934-38 1949-51 1953/54 
Wheat (ион ово оо tee ‹ МЕ 8.8 9.6 8.2 
Percentagesfrom: ФоПагуатеа с ан с ec ae 41 78 66 
оуегоеаз отели ата EE nan: ct macnn 18 9 il 
other affiliated overseas areas ...’.. 4 2 3 
Sugate(enillionsiojsions eee. Бо Ee за eek; . Tene И 3.3 4.8 
Регсещасе тов ичоЦарьахеа а ence >. аня 41 63 43 
OverseasestenIngeahecmar :  ь 40 28 45 
other affiliated overseas areas ..... й 3 5 
Cottona( millions: OjatOlS)ie.n ema са оф © ВО RS 3 TS 
Percentages tron. sdOllatwatca sn ac mein monn. . ie 45 53 38 
Overseas) Sterling ‘атеа 4 - toe «| a ame 14 8 14 
other affiliated overseas areas ..... 2 5 6 
тоБассо(айоайа ово) о с ree 299 281 289 
Percentagestromns G0llateatea ge р о eee 54 62 58 
OVETSCASaStCLlIN ga alco meme ene 9 24 24 
other affiliated overseas areas ..... 5 5 8 


Fats and oils (including oilseeds) 6 


Petcentage<c from dollargareay.. д го. К о Ree 5d 75 18 
OVENSeASeSteninges ареал ое | nen 404 a2 36 
other affiliated overseas areas ..... 164 21 23 
Sources: Tables ХХХШ, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII, XLIII and XLVI, а Belgium-Luxembourg, France, western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
corresponding Appendix Tables in the Economic Survey of Europe since the Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


War, E.C.E., Geneva, 1953, and national trade statistics. b Five countries only; Italy and Sweden are excluded. 


с Percentages are based on current values, c.i.f. 
d 1938 figures. 


Table 60 
COTTON PRODUCTION AND NET EXPORTS OF SELECTED PRODUCING AREAS 


Thousands of tons—years beginning 1 August 


1934-38 1948/49 to 1950/51 1952/53 to 1953/54 
average average average 
Area N 
: et . Net . Net 
Production exports Production exports Production exports 
Independent sterling area ..... 1 180 520 И 50 1055 165 
Dependent sterling area ..... 85 80 65. 85 105 110 
Other affiliated countries ..... 55 45 110 95 125 110 
Non-dollar Latin America. .... 535 340 525 255 560 310 
MiddlexBasts genet. att .te tack аль 505 465 520 455 570 510 
Dollariarea ..... ED 9% 2770 1075 3 135 1110 355 915 
otal о д д se ee а, 5 130 2525 5 130 2050 6 170 2120 
Europeaniproductiony р 70 120 190 


—————Д———д_—————зм—м—ы—ы—ы———ы—-—ы——ы-—ы——.—_—_ 
Source ; Cotton Quarterly Statistical Bulletins, International Cotton Advisory Committee, Washington. 
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exports of the independent sterling area producers 
in the crop years 1952/53 and 1953/54 were still only 
30 per cent of their pre-war total. Meanwhile, exports 
of cotton from all dependent territories have increased 
by 70 per cent. Whereas the dependent territories’ 
exports are heavily concentrated on western Europe, 
two-thirds of those of India and Pakistan go to other 
destinations, chiefly in Asia. 


The story of the shift in fats and oils is similar to 
that in cotton. In this case also Indian supplies 
dropped out of the market and were replaced by 
increases in the dependent territories. Similarly, 
there has been a marked increase in western European 
imports of sugar from the dependent territories and of 
tobacco from Rhodesia. 


At the moment the new structure is not subject to 
any great strain because price relationships, in general, 
do not favour a shift back to dollar sources for these 
and other commodities. Whether the price structure 
will continue in its present form, however, largely 
depends on the way in which the stocks which have 
accumulated in the dollar area, chiefly in the hands 
of the U.S. Commodity Credit Corporation, will be 
disposed of. The most important of these stocks, 
in terms of their potential effect on world trade, are 
wheat, cotton and tobacco. On 1 August 1954, stocks 
of cotton in the United States amounted to 9.6 million 
bales, of which more than 7 millions were held by the 
Government. This is equivalent to two and a-half 
times United States exports in the preceding year and 


to more than 70 per cent of total world trade. The 
current domestic crop is lower than last year’s, but 
the drop is less than the addition to stocks in the 
preceding year, so that this in itself will not alter the 
problem significantly. 


The wheat stocks, although they are even larger 
than those of cotton, may prove easier to dispose of 
under the terms of the recent Agricultural Trade 
Development Act and in accordance, as far as possible, 
with the declared intention of not interfering with the 
world competitive situation. It is planned to use 
them at times of famine or shortage in countries which 
would not have the resources to obtain supplies on the 
world market. This solution can, however, only be 
employed in the case of basic foods such as wheat. 
The Act provides for the disposal of one billion 
dollars’ worth of surplus commodities in the next 
three years.t But on 31 October 1954, the stocks held 
or financed by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were worth almost $7 billion so that these emergency 
disposals are not on a scale large enough to remove the 
threat from the market. Now that liberalization of 
commodity exchanges is becoming more general, 
and long-term contracts have in many cases been 
brought to an end, the most arbitrary element in the 
situation is in the control of the United States rather 
than of the European Governments. 


1 The volume of applications so far received and granted has 
been at a very high rate. This may lead to an increase in the 
volume of stocks planned to be cleared. 


5. WESTERN EUROPE’S DOLLAR BALANCE 


From 1952 until the end of 1953, Europe’s trade 
balance with the dollar area had been steadily improv- 
ing. Imports had remained on a relatively low level 
for an extended period and what seemed in 1952 to 
be only a temporary restriction of dollar imports— 
with the aid of de-stocking in Europe—turned out 
to represent, at least partially, a genuine substitution 
of goods from non-dollar sources for imports from the 
United States. On the other hand, exports expanded 
steadily. Reference to Table XXIV will show that 
Europe’s deficit with the United States on merchandise 


trade account fell from $1.1 billion in the first three _ 


quarters of 1952 to only $430 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953. 

As a consequence of the United States recession 
in 1953/54 American imports from western Europe 
fell some 10 per cent in volume and as much as 15 per 
cent in value between the first three quarters of 1953 


and the same period of 1954. The recession did not, 
however, lead 10 а а ш western Europe’s dollar 
holdings. Dollar imports were, in fact, permitted 
to increase at the very moment when exports to the 
dollar area were weakening, but, while the trade 
deficit with the United States more than doubled 
(to $900 million in the January-September 1954 period) 
the region continued to accumulate_gold_and_dollar 
assets in 1954, although at a slower rate than 


previously. 


While the gold and dollar reserves_of western 
European countries have increased continuously 
since 1952 there has been during this period some 
change in the distribution of these reserves within 
Europe. The estimates in Table 61 show that the 
increase in absolute terms has been greatest in the 
United Kingdom, western Germany and the Nether- 
lands; these three countries accounted at the end of 
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Table 61 


CHANGES IN GOLD AND DOLLAR ASSETS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Millions of dollars and percentages 


Change in assets during 


| Gold and dollar 


Gold and dollar assets as per cent 


Country assets at end of of imports 
CoS eee al aie Sept. 1954 | 1952 1954а 
Може Каро ое —489 += 672 + 383 1 846 2 901 19 31 
PACUSUIIO hier: ai В. + 36 + 99 + 96 96 291 15) 47 
Bel sine cg cat mel + 74 + 76 — 42 830 864 34 34 
рептоаго еее И 26 eat see a eee + 25 + 26 — 16 102 111 11 10 
Francecen „ИТ GOUieie. Oreo: + 80 + 90 + 42 916 1 048 Я 25 
Меце (Gyjome@nyy o 5 то +271 + 533 + 610 637 1779 17 40 
italy Aaa Sapte: he on Aa — 37 + 133 + 134 536 803 23 34 
ОЕ ооо +281 + 221 + 81 684 986 30 36 
Ро ое oe + 38 + 90 + 66 343 499 99 150 
Sweden! „Тьма ОГ. Ft + 37 + 58 + 71 244 373 14 21 
Switzerland 2 ieee meee -- 92 + 68 + 38 2 064 2 170 171 166 
Six other western European 
COUMUICS Cae ee ee < + 13 + 100 + 16 491 609 14 18 
Total of countries listed... . +421 +2 166 +1 479 8 789 12 434 
Total, excluding the United 
Kain SdOmee а ee +910 +1 494 +1 096 6 943 9 533 


Sources: See Appendix B. 


а Imports in 1954: January to latest available date (generally November) 
at an annual rate. 


Ь Gold and United States and Canadian dollar holdings for the entire 
sterling area. 


1952 for slightly over one-third, but in September 
1954 for about one-half, of total western European 
reserves. While it is impossible to measure precisely 
the relative sufficiency of the gold and dollar reserves, 
comparison of these assets with the value of total 
imports in each year indicates that in each country 
listed—except Denmark, Belgium and perhaps France 
—the improvement in convertible reserves has been 
substantial.” In eight of the eleven countries specified, 
roughly one-third or more of 1954 imports was 
covered by convertible reserves ; such a situation 
existed in only four countries two years ago. 


The rate of increase of convertible reserves decreased 
during 1954 in almost all countries except Austria, 
western Germany and Sweden. The British reserves 
felt the pressure of E.P.U. settlements and substantial 
loan repayments in the third quarter; these items 
amounted to over $200 million. The Danish import 


1 This redistribution was aided, in the cases of western Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, by the repayment of old debts 
and distribution of assets of the EPU which took place in the 
summer of 1954. 


2 This type of comparison has, however, little significance for 
the United Kingdom, whose gold and dollar reserves are held 
for the entire sterling area. 


с Figures for France cover holdings of short-term dollar assets in the United 
States, as reported by American banks, and gold holdings of the Bank 
of France. The actual gold and dollar assets of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund are not published. 


d Finland, Greece, Norway, Spain, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


surplus necessitated large gold settlements to the 
E.P.U. ($50 million in the January-September period). 
France repaid $60 million to the E.P.U. (apart from 
advance repayments of some private loans) and 
Italy $40 million; Italy’s deficit in the Union also 
continued persistently during the year. The deteriora- 
tion of the Dutch dollar position in the third quarter 
of the year was largely due to its trade balance with 
the dollar area, following the gradual liberalization of 
dollar imports. 


The reason for.western—Europe’s continued accu- 
mulation of gold and dollars during a period which, 
in other circumstances, might have developed into 
a minor dollar crisis was, of course, the continued 
abundance ofextraordinary dollar receipts from the 
United States. These fall into three main categories. 
satay States Government grants, mainly for economic 

“defence support” aid, have been falling slowly 
since the end of the Marshall Plan. On the other hand, 
military expenditures of the United States armed forces 
in Europe have risen, as can be seen in Table 62, from 
$900 million in 1952 to an annual rate of about $1600 
million in the first nine months of 1954. Finally, in 


the two years during which the offshore procurement 
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Table 62 


UNITED STATES EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES IN WESTERN EUROPE AND 
ITS AFFILIATED AREAS, 1952 TO 1954 


Millions of current dollars 


ee ВЫЕНА ТО SUANT АНТ MO 3TOM JARs 


Increase in Europe’s dollar 


Period United States Military . 
Government grants¢| expenditures Jor Е. ae а 

По ere м Wl / 449 1 200 
OE ee Ie yy Sos 322 
1953. Fise balfidug bos sinemetars | 726 5 oe 592 A 1 318 121 
ВОО Вана ева кафе 573/ \У 716 \?| 1289 989 
SONS erie 515 763 \)' 1 278 799 
Mbmcequartcho. ote ees 332, ly! 810 1 342 630 
Total 1952 to September 1954 3 582 3 374 6 956 3 868 

Offshore purchases to the end of June 
1954 (estimated) 800 


Sources: See Table XXIII. 


а Excluding military aid. 


programme has operated, European countries have 
received about $800 million as payment for military 
supplies manufactured for NATO member countries. 
Whereas the economic aid part of these receipts has 
by and large represented free additions to Europe’s 
resources, military expenditures and offshore pur- 
chases absorb resources which might, in principle, 
be used for other purposes. 


During a period of just under three years, western 
Europe has received about ‘$7. 8 billion from the 
United States under these programmes. ~ During 
the same period, western Europe’s net purchases of 
gold, and accumulations of dollar assets in the United 


1 More recently, European countries have been able to save 
dollars through the programme for disposal of United States 
agricultural surpluses. Shipments of such commodities are 
paid for in local currency, which the United States Government 
can use for financing its other aid programmes. Shipments 
under this programme between the fourth quarter of 1953 and 
the second quarter of 1954 have amounted to some $120 million, 
of which only a minor share has come to Europe. 


6 Half-yearly rate. 


States, have been of the order of $3.9 billion.? Clearly, 
therefore, the“dollar gap ” as such has not yet disap- 
peared; in the absence of these extraordinary disburse- 
ments of dollars western Europe would have had 
either to pay out gold and dollars to the United States 
in each period to the extent shown in the table, or to 
make other ‘painful adjustments. = 


2 This т is not comparable with the total increase of 
$3.6 billion shown in Table 61. By definition, figures in the 
latter table include also gold received from (or paid to) areas 
other than the United States. Totals shown in Table 61 are, 
moreover, subject to a large margin of error because of lack 
of information on the secret reserves of some European coun- 
tries, notably France. Apart from gold transfers received from 
European affiliated areas, one of the most important transfers 
to western Europe has been the sale of gold by the U.S.S.R. on 
various European markets at the end of 1953 and early in 1954. 
Although no firm figures are available, it seems that these sales 
amounted to some $150 million in 1953. Circumstantial evidence 
gathered from trade statistics of various countries indicates 
that during the first four months of 1954 as much as $75 million 
of Soviet gold reached the Paris and Amsterdam markets; 
moreover, the U.S.S.R. has paid some gold to Finland in 
settlement of its trade deficit with that country. 
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SPECIAL NOTE ON THE TRADE STATISTICS PRESENTED IN CHAPTER 5 


Though treated for convenience of presentation as firm figures, many of the statistics appearing 
in this chapter are not available directly in this form from published sources, but are estimates 
obtained by combining specific facts and figures contained in official statements and publications 
issued in the eastern European countries and the U.S.S.R. While these estimates have been carefully 
cross-checked wherever possible and are consistent with the known facts about the trade of these 
countries, they should be regarded as indicative of orders of magnitude rather than as precise statistics. 


These qualifications apply particularly to Tables 63 and 64, which have been derived largely 
by the application of officially announced percentage increases or percentage shares to the occasional 
data available on absolute amounts in recent years, or to the more detailed trade statistics for 1948 
available for some of the countries of the group. Similarly, the figures in Table 67 have been obtained, 
in part, by applying to the values of trade in Table 64 announced percentages of the share of machinery 
and equipment in exports or imports, these results being supplemented by an analysis of trade 
agreements. The figures so derived are expressed in Table 67 as range estimates (except in the 
case of Soviet exports of machinery and equipment to other countries of the group, for which the 
figure given appears to be a minimum estimate, as may be seen from the footnote to the 
table). These results also appear, expressed as percentages of total exports or imports, in 
Table 66, together with the data directly available on the commodity composition of the trade. 
The post-war figures for intra-eastern trade in primary commodities in Table 68 are estimates 
built up from occasional statements on the amount of trade in particular items, supplemented by 
data available on production and supply. Tables 65 and 69, on the other hand, are taken directly 
from the official sources indicated beneath the tables. For further details regarding the sources 
and methods employed see Appendix B. 


It will be noted that the figures in Tables 63, 64 and 67 are expressed in current dollars, the 
underlying assumption being that prices and price movements in the two world markets distinguished 
are not so different as to destroy comparability of the figures. In the absence of actual price data 
and price indices for the foreign trade of the countries of the eastern world market, it is impossible 
to test this assumption statistically. Various statements from eastern European sources indicate, 
however, that the prices set in their trade agreements have been, from the beginning, based on 
those prevailing in international trade generally, though not subject to the same cyclical variations. 
Since prices in international trade during the past two or three years have again been, after the 
disturbances associated with the Korean war, at about the 1948 level on the average, the trade values 
shown are thought to be roughly comparable both as between the different post-war years covered 
by the tables and as between the two world markets. It should further be noted that these assumptions 
refer only to foreign trade prices. They do not relate to the prices prevailing in the domestic markets 
of countries of the eastern trading group, which differ, sometimes widely, from those set for external 
trade. 
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Chapter 5 


FOREIGN TRADE OF EASTERN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION 


1. INTRODUCTION—A New PHASE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The new measures of domestic economic policy 
inaugurated during 1953 and further developed during 
the past year in eastern European countries and 
the Soviet Union have naturally had their counterpart 
in foreign trade and, in particular, in steps and 
pronouncements looking towards the intensification 
of commercial exchanges both within the eastern 
trading group and between its members and other 
countries.! 


Within the group, the developments of particular 
relevance included the extension of industrial co- 
ordination, notably in the field of consumer goods, 
and the announcement of intentions to work out a 
more thorough-going co-ordination of national 
economies under long-term arrangements to become 
effective with the start of the next Soviet Five-year Plan 
at the beginning of 1956, with which the plans of the 
eastern European countries are to coincide. Other 
major developments included the sale by the U.S.S.R. 
of its share in the mixed companies which had been 
formed after the war in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and, subsequently, in mainland China, the handing- 
over to eastern Germany of the special Soviet com- 
panies which had been established there, the ending 
of reparations as well as the easing of occupation 
costs paid by eastern Germany to the U.S.S.R., and 
the extension of new credits to mainland China. 


1 The reader is reminded that throughout this chapter and the 
Survey as a whole (as distinguished from some previous analyses 
of East-West trade) the expression “ eastern European countries ” 
refers only to Poland, eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania and excludes the 
U.S.S.R. Ordinarily, the latter is specifically mentioned in the 
text when it is included with the group (“eastern European 
countries and the U.S.S.R.”). These countries taken collectively, 
together with mainland China, Mongolia and North Korea, are 
referred to in the present analysis as “ the eastern trading group г] 
or “ the eastern world market ” or, where the meaning is clear, 
sometimes simply as “ the group ”. Other countries are collec- 
tively referred to as “ the western trading group » the “ western 
world market ”, or simply as “ the rest of the world ”. A further 
distinction within the latter group is sometimes made in the text 
between “western European countries” (including Finland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey) and “ overseas. countries ”. 


Trade relations with the outside world have been 
marked by closer contacts with western European 
countries, including the East-West trade consultations 
held in Geneva under the auspices of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe, and in- 
creased efforts to expand trade with overseas countries, 
especially the under-developed countries. Recent 
months have also seen a resumption of trade contacts 
between Yugoslavia and the eastern European coun- 
tries and the U.S.S.R. and agreements concerning 
navigation on the Danube. 


These developments in official policies have been 
accompanied by increased attention to foreign trade 
problems in theoretical writings, including critical 
examination of the trading concepts and methods 
hitherto employed and emphasis on the need for 
greater international specialization and for closer 
attention to comparative costs of production at home 
and abroad. 


Altogether, these and other trends of the past year 
or so indicate a shift of emphasis, if not an abrupt 
change of direction, sufficient to be described in 
eastern Europe as “a new phase”. Hitherto, most 
of the post-war period had seen a progressive de- 
terioration in East-West trade relationships at the 
same time as stronger economic ties within the eastern 
trading group, and also among some of the countries 
of the western world, were being established. These 
opposing developments led to the existence. of what 
J. V. Stalin characterized in 1952 as “two parallel 
world markets”, the origins of which he traced as 
follows in his last work ? : 


“The disintegration of the single, all-embracing 
world market must be regarded as the most im- 
portant economic sequel of the second World War 
and of its economic consequences. 

“It should be observed that the United States, 
and the United Kingdom and France, themselves 


2 Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. Moscow, 
1952 ; 
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contributed—without themselves desiring it, of 
course—to the formation and consolidation of the 
new, parallel world market. They imposed an 
economic blockade on the U.S.S.R., China and the 
European people’s democracies, which did not join 
the ‘ Marshall Plan’ system, thinking thereby to 
strangle them. The effect, however, was not to 
strangle but to strengthen the new world market. 

“But the fundamental thing, of course, is not 
the economic blockade, but the fact that since the 
war these countries have joined together economi- 
cally and established economic co-operation and 
mutual assistance.... It may be confidently said 
that, with this pace of industrial development, it 
will soon come to pass that these countries will 
not only be in no need of imports from capitalist 
countries, but will themselves feel the necessity 
of finding an outside market for their surplus 
products.” 


Steps towards remoulding the trade pattern of the 
eastern European countries had begun in 1947 with 
the conclusion of broad bilateral agreements on 
economic assistance and co-operation between the 
U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, on the other. Similar agreements 
with Hungary and Rumania were signed later. A 
feature of these agreements was the offer by the 
U.S.S.R. to provide technical assistance and to supply 
equipment and credit, by far the most important of 
the credits extended being that to Poland. The 
development of a separate market area, which took 
on a more formal and collective character with the 
creation of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance in January 1949, was strengthened with the 


growth of a network of bilateral long-term trade 
agreements related to the national development plans. 
Meanwhile, trade with other countries, which rose 
for a time after the war, had already begun to expe- 
rience increasing strain following the inability of East 
and West to agree on a joint recovery programme 
in 1947 and the creation, in western Europe, of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. 
In the case of Yugoslavia trade had come to an 
abrupt halt following the break in relations between 
it and the eastern European countries and the U.S.S.R. 
The further deterioration in East-West trade rela- 
tionships, which became most pronounced with the 
outbreak of the Korean war, saw the imposition or 
strengthening of strategic controls on exports by the 
leading trading nations of the western world and, in 
eastern Europe, a drastic increase in the planned 
targets for the heavy industries accompanied by 
efforts to promote specialization in the production 
of key items of machinery and equipment. 


The present phase can be regarded as, in some 
respects, simply a further development of what has 
gone before, in that it is now intended to broaden and 
extend to industry as a whole the co-ordination 
started earlier in the engineering industries. But with 
this comes a new stress on the expansion of trade with 
countries outside the group and both greater flexibility 
in the use of national resources and closer study of 
their most rational allocation as between production 
for the home market and production for export. To 
judge their significance, these recent developments 
need to be seen in relation to the main characteristics 
of the trade of the region as it has developed up to the 
present. 


2. MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRADE 


Level of Trade and Geographic Distribution 


The two most general features of the trade of the 
group of countries comprising the eastern world 
market are the increase in its total volume and the 
extremely high concentration of the trade amongst 
the countries of the region, with a corresponding 
decline in the relative importance of their trade with 
the rest of the world. 


Table 63 indicates that, before the war, the countries 
of the group accounted for 8 per cent of world trade, 
while by 1953 their share had increased to 10 per cent 
of a total which, allowing for price increases, was 
substantially larger than before the war. What this 
means in volume terms is difficult to say, though a 
rough adjustment for price changes from the pre-war 


to the post-war period! suggests that the total trade 
of the countries of the group, including their trade 
with other countries, increased by close to one-half 
in real terms over this period, thus equalling, or 
perhaps slightly exceeding, the rise in the volume of 


т An indication of the price increase in the foreign trade of 
the U.S.S.R. since pre-war may be derived from Planovoe 
Khozyaistvo, No. 4, 1954, where it is stated that the trade turnover 
in 1953 amounted to 23 billion roubles in 1953 prices and to 
8.4 billion roubles in 1938 prices (this figure is adjusted for the 
gold appreciation of the rouble by 34 per cent in 1950). These 
two figures give a price increase by 174 per cent between 1938 
and 1953. If the decline in prices between 1937 and 1938 is 
taken into account, the price increase between 1937 and 1953 
would figure out at 150-160 per cent. 

The average price increase in total trade of the western world 
was, during the same period, 124 per cent, according to the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, November 1954. 
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Table 63 


NETWORK OF WORLD TRADE BY MAJOR AREAS 


Billions of current dollars, f.o.b. 


Importing 


countries Group I: Eastern world market Group IT: Western world market 
Exporting в TOTAL 
Eastern Other¢ | Total for | Western О Total f WORLD 
U.S.S.R. I verseas | Total for 
countries Europe countries | Group I | Europe countries | Group II 
Group I 
В Bo а. 1937 —- —- — — 0.3 0.1 0.4 0.4 
1948 — 0.4 0.2 0.6 0.3 0.2 0.5 1.1 
1952 — 1.3 0.7 2.0 0.3 0.2 0.5 ITS) 
1953 — 155, 0.8 23 0.3 0.2 0.5 2.8 
Eastern Епгоре. ..... 1937 — 0.3 — 0.3 1.0 0.3 13 1.6 
1948 0.4 0.8 0.8 0.2 1.0 1.8 
1952 ES 1.0 0.2 2.5 0.6 0.3 0.9 3.4 
1953 1.2 0.3 3.0 0.6 0.3 0.9 3.9 
Other countries? ..... 1937 — — = = 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 
1948 0:2 — — 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.7 
1952 0.7 0.2 — 0.9 0.1 0.2 0.3 1.2 
1953 0.8 0.3 —- Tell 0.1 0.3 0.4 1.5 
Total, Group I... 1937 — 0.3 — 0.3 1.4 0.6 2.0 23 
1948 0.6 0.8 0.2 1.6 1:2. 0.8 2.0 3.6 
1952 2.0 2.5 0.9 5.4 1.0 0.7 1.7 dal 
1953 2.3 3.0 1.1 6.4 1.0 0.8 1.8 8.2 
Group IT 
Wester Вогоре о. и 1937 0.2 0.8 0.1 1.1 Seb) 3.7 9.0 10.1 
1948 0.2 0.7 0.1 1.0 9.0 8.1 8 18.1 
1952 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.9 15.0 12.6 27.6 28.5 
1953 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.9 15.1 12.6 р 28.6 
Overseas countries .... 1937 0.1 0.4 0.2 0.7 5.9 8.1 14.0 14.7 
1948 0.4 0.4 0.4 i 14.0 21.3 35.3 36.5 
1952 0.2 0.4 0:2 0.8 14.4 27.4 41.8 42.6 
1953 0.2 0.4 0.2 0.8 14.1 26.6 40.7 41.5 
Total, Group П .. | 1937 0.3 2 0.3 1.8 14,2, 11.8 23.0 24.8 
1948 0.6 1.1 0.5 PD 23.0 29.4 52.4 54.6 
1952 0.5 0.9 0.3 7 29.4 40.0 69.45 И 
1953 0.5 0.9 0.3 7) 292 39.2 68.45 70.1 
TOTAL WORLD 1937 0.3 15 0.3 2.1 12.6 12.4 25.0 271 
1948 1.2 1.9 0.7 3.8 24.2 30,2 54.4 58.2 
1952 2:5 3.4 12 Wah 30.4 40.7 ИМ 78.2 
1953 2.8 3.9 1.4 8.1 30.2 40.0 70.2 78.3 
ПО ОНИ ОО nn EEE eee! 
Sources : Data on trade within Group I and between the two Groups rounding and f.o.b. adjustment, the figures in this table do not conform 
are derived from Table 64; other data are from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, exactly to those shown in Table 64. 
United Nations, August 1953 and August 1954. : a Mainland China, Mongolia, North Korea and Albania. 
Norte. — For qualifications regarding the approximate character of b Excluding United States exports of $2.6 billion and $4.1 billion гезрес- 


figures on trade within Group I, see the special note on page 108. Owing to tively not reported according to countries of destination. 
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trade т the rest of the world. It will be noted, however, 
that most of this increase is accounted for by the 
U.S.S.R., while the total foreign trade of the eastern 
European countries, taken as a group, shows little 
increase in 1953 over 1937, if adjusted for price 
changes. For these countries, the major change so 
far is in the geographic and commodity pattern of 
trade rather than.in its total volume. 


Before the war, trade among the countries of the 
eastern world market was extremely small, amounting 
in 1937 to only some $300 million, or less than 15 per 
cent of their total exports or totalimports. Most of this 
trade was among the eastern European countries 
themselves, and there was scarcely any trade worth 
mentioning between them and the U.S.S.R. or China. 
Today, the pattern of trade, if not quite the opposite 
to that prevailing before, at least shows a strong 
trend in that direction. Trade within the region 
accounts for close to four-fifths of the total exports, 
or total imports, of these countries. In this intra- 
regional trade, the U.S.S.R. plays a central role, 
taking close to 40 per cent of the total exports, and 
supplying approximately the same share of the total 
imports, of the eastern European countries. The trade 
of the eastern European countries with one another 
has, however, been growing rapidly and, since 1950, 
also their trade and that of the U.S.S.R. with main- 
land China. 


The position of the U.S.S.R. as the leading trader 
of the region stands out still more clearly in Table 64. 
This is not surprising in view of the great size of 
the Soviet economy, and indeed on this basis its 
foreign trade is still relatively small, but the change 
compared with pre-war years is very great. It has 
moved from sixteenth to sixth position among the 
leading trading nations of the world and, in volume 
terms, its total trade turnover in 1953 is officially 
estimated to have been four times as great as in 1938.1 
Four-fifths of the trade is with other countries of the 
same group, while its trade with the rest of the world 
shows little increase in dollar value and has declined 
substantially in volume. 


One of the most striking developments shown in 
Table 64 is the rapid rise since 1948 in the trade of 
eastern Germany, which now has the largest total 
trade turnover of the eastern European countries. It 
outranks both Czechoslovakia and Poland as, next 
to mainland China, the largest trading partner of the 
U.S.S.R., with which its trade is even more sharply 


1 Tf, however, the foreign trade of the Baltic countries 
(excluding their trade with one another and with the U.S.S.R.) 
is included in the pre-war total, the increase in the volume over 
the period indicated may be estimated at about three times. 


concentrated than that of its neighbours.” This rapid 
expansion of eastern Germany’s trade in recent years 
parallels that of western Germany, though only about 
one-quarter as great in total amount in 1953. This 
comparison points, however, to the fact that both 
eastern and western Germany have had to try to 
compensate in their trade with other countries for 
the severe fall in their inter-zonal trade with each 
other compared with what it was in pre-war years, 
and in both cases this compensation still seems 
incomplete, particularly so in eastern Germany, even 
if allowance is made for the usual sharp differences 
in the relative intensity of internal and external 
commercial relations.® 


Czechoslovakia, like eastern Germany highly 
industrialized before the war, now ranks next to it 
in total turnover, but had already achieved about 
the pre-war level in real terms by 1948 and has shown 
only a moderate further growth in its foreign trade 
since then. Within the total, however, there has been 
a drastic shift in the country distribution during the 
last few years. Its trade with other countries of the 
same group has tripled in dollar terms from 1948 
to 1953, but most of the gain in this direction has 
been lost in trade with the rest of the world, which 
has fallen by 60 per cent in the meantime. In fact, this 
sweeping re-orientation in the case of Czechoslovakia 
accounts for the entire fall in East-West trade in 
Europe during these years. 


Poland, following closely after Czechoslovakia in 
total trade turnover, has had less of a decline in 
trade with western Europe and overseas countries, 
thanks largely to its coal exports, but has also 
developed very rapidly. its trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and with other eastern European countries. The other 
countries of the group—Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria—have either maintained, or even increased, 
their trade outside the region since 1948, at the same 
time as their trade with neighbouring countries has 
expanded. 


* The size as well as the concentration of trade would appear 
still more marked if reparations deliveries to the U.S.S.R.— 
amounting in recent years, before they were terminated at the 
end of 1953, to some $500 million or more annually at current 
prices—were added to the commercial exports which alone are 
taken into account in the turnover figures shown in Table 64. 


3 As noted in the table, the post-war figures for eastern Ger- 
many include, for purposes of comparability with the foreign 
trade of other countries of the group, its commercial exchanges 
with western Germany. This impairs comparability with the 
pre-war figure, since it would be of doubtful meaning to add to 
it eastern Germany’s commercial exchanges with other parts 
of Germany (which may be estimated at about 8 billion marks 
in 1936, including trade with what is now western Germany 
and with those parts incorporated in Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
after the war. Cf. Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 1, No. 35 
page 26). 
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Table 64 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TRADE TURNOVER (EXPORTS P 
LUS IMPORTS) OF COUNT 
IN THE EASTERN WORLD MARKET » БЕ 


Millions of current dollars : exports, f.o.b. ; imports, c.i.f. 


Norte. — The trade turnover between any two countries is 
found in the box where the column beneath the country 
higher on the staircase intersects the row opposite the 
country lower on the staircase (thus, the trade turnover 
between eastern Germany and Poland in 1953 is 

given as $290 million). The total trade turnover 

within the eastern world market may be ob- 

tained by adding crosswise the figures in 

the row opposite ‘‘ Trade with all coun- 

tries in the eastern group ”’ (for 1953 : 

4,700 + 1,770 + 1,450, etc. = 

13,020). Since this counts the same 

flow of goods twice, once as ex- 

ports and once as imports, 

the total, free of dupli- 

cation, is one-half of the 


Eastern 
Germany 4 


Czecho- 
100 slovakia 


Poland 


sum so _ obtained 
25 15 5 (and appears after 
— 40 10 H f.o.b. adjust- 
80 140 8% ЧЕМУ ment as $6.4 
90 140 са billion for 

1953 in 
30 40 5 20 ee 
aA 30 - 5 Rumania 
50 80 
60 120 
15 5 5 = igh 
10 30 15 5 : 
40 40 Bulgaria 
60 60 
25 10 — == a 5 
10 5. oe a ae Pe Other 
100 160 at oe = a countries 5 


Trade with all 


220 480 430 115 165 190 450 Ana 

countries in the 
1 320 1 250 1 060 640 460 260 2 000 eastern group 
1 770 1 450 1 120 740 530 330 2 380 


150 625 530 160 55 35 140 Trade with 
250 270 430 130 70 25 ‚ 120 western Europe ¢ 


30 405 80 55 20 15 880 Trade with 
130 240 110 130 10 И 530 overseas countries 


400 1510 1 040 330 240 240 1 470 Trade with 
all countries 


а Including trade with western Germany in post-war years. 
b Mainland China, Mongolia, north Korea and Albania. 


Note. — For qualifications regarding the approximate character РИ mye : С 
КЕ : g to trade statistics of western European countries. Yugoslavia 
of figures on trade within Group I, see the special note on page 108. is included with western Europe for the whole period. 


Sources ; See Appendix В. 
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Perhaps the most impressive development of all 
in recent years has been the growth of trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the eastern European countries, 
on the one hand, and mainland China and other 
Asian members of the group, on the other. This 
trade was of little importance before the war and 
remained so in the early post-war years, but has 
expanded rapidly since the establishment of the 
present Government in mainland China. Here also 
the U.S.S.R. has occupied the central position in this 
development, and mainland China in turn has become 
the leading trade partner of the U.S.S.R., accounting 
for more than one-fifth of the latter’s total trade 
turnover. 


In view of the intensification in the trade of each of 
the eastern European countries with its neighbours, 
it may be of interest to compare some of the leading 
bilateral relationships in this area with some of those 
in western Europe. 


Total Turnover (Exports plus Imports) in selected 
Bilateral Trading Relationships in 1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Eastern Europe Western Europe 


U.S.S.R. with : Western Germany with : 
Eastern Germany. . . 980 INetherlandSieme mee 695 
Czechoslovakia .. . 660 Brancesm Fl «clits cu. 595 
О а ОО 28, & 5 520 Belgium-Luxembourg . 515 
НЕЙ 0 бо 290 Sweden armen об 470 

Switzerland. .... 400 

Eastern Germany with : Belgium-Luxembourg with : 
Poland geet неа 290 Netherlands ee 735 
Czechoslovakia 120 Syeden eae a leas ee 155 
Un Aary eee e 90 Shyilimeulenvel 5 o 5 a 6 120 

Czechoslovakia with : Sweden with : 

Poland’. 8. 7 200 КЕ с озо 155 
Управ м и 140 ог ау о, eG oo 6 175 


While only limited conclusions can be drawn from а 
superficial comparison of these over-all totals the 
figures do suggest that eastern European countries, 
starting from a very low level of trade with one another, 
have developed their interdependence to a degree 
more or less comparable to that in western Europe. 
Two opposing qualifications need, however, to be 
made. One is that, given the substantially higher 
levels of income prevailing in the western European 
countries listed, it might be expected that their trade 
would also be greater, other things being equal. The 
other is that the foregoing comparisons leave out of 
account the fact that the trade of the western European 
countries specified is not so sharply concentrated as 
that in eastern Europe but is spread over a much wider 
trading area.! 


1 In this connection, the total foreign trade turnover (exports 
plus imports) of individual western European countries may be 
noted for purposes of comparison with those for eastern Euro- 


Trade balances, capital movements and_ technical 
assistance 


Trade movements and, more broadly, the course 
of economic development within the eastern world 
market have been influenced by credits of various 
types, extended chiefly by the U.S.S.R., though the 
quantitative effects of these transactions on trade 
balances cannot easily be determined.? The trade 
agreements themselves provide limited credit facilities, 
but stipulate that trade should balance over each 
six-month period, any deficits outstanding at the end 
of each year being paid off in commodity deliveries 
during the following three months. These provisions 
thus make for a fairly strict bilateral balancing of trade 
except in the very short run. In addition, however, 
there are other more important credit arrangements 
in effect, of which three main types have been dis- 
tinguished in those accorded by the U.S.S.R. to other 
members of the group : 3 (а) credit agreements covering 
the delivery of industrial equipment ; (5) credit agree- 
ments for the delivery of raw materials and food- 
stuffs ; and (c) credit agreements providing gold or 
foreign currency to the borrowing country. * 


The first and most important of the equipment 
credits, which are of a medium- or long-term nature, 
was that extended by the U.S.S.R. to Poland in 1948 
in the amount of $450 million for deliveries of machi- 
nery and materials to be made during the execution 
of the Polish Six-year Plan (1950-1955). In 1950 this 
credit was increased to $550 million and the period for 
deliveries under the agreement extended to 1958. 
Repayment is to be made in instalments over a ten- 
year period, the first instalment falling due in each 
case as deliveries are made.® 


Two substantial equipment credits have also been 
extended by the U.S.S.R. to China. The first of these, 


pean countries given in Table 64 (data for 1953 in millions of 
dollars) : Western Germany 8,226 ; France 7,703; Belgium- 
Luxembourg 4,681; Netherlands 4,476; Sweden 3,054; 
Switzerland 2,387. 


* Data on trade turnovers are more readily available than on 
exports and imports separately. It is for this reason, and also 
because net credit flows appear to be small in relation to total 
trade, that Table 63 has been constructed on the assumption that 
; ae close bilateral balance is maintained in intra-regional 

rade, 


* See Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 6, 1953, page 98. 


4 A possible fourth type which may be distinguished is in the 
form of credits covering the period of production of capital 
equipment produced by one country for delivery to another, 
as in the case of the agreement between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, though in this case the credit facilities are of a reciprocal 
character and fairly short-term. 


5 Equipment credits have also been granted by the U.S.S.R. 
to other eastern European countries, but the amounts have not 
been specified. 
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covering equipment for 141 large industrial installa- 
tions, was granted in February 1950 in the amount 
of $300 million and was to be utilized in equal annual 
portions over a five-year period starting in 1950.1 
Interest was set at 1 per cent per annum on the amount 
actually outstanding, and repayment was scheduled 
to be made in equal annual instalments over a ten-year 
period starting 31 December 1954. The second long- 
term credit to mainland China was granted in October 
1954 in the amount of 520 million roubles ($130 
million) to finance deliveries of equipment for 15 
additional industrial installations as well as supple- 
mentary machinery and materials for those covered 
by the first agreement.? 


The other two types of credits distinguished above 
are of a more short-term character designed to cover 
exceptional needs, and both are typified by the credits 
extended by the U.S.S.R. to eastern Germany in 1953 
to cover essential requirements of food and raw 
materials in view of the difficulties experienced in 
eastern Germany at that time. The credit was in two 
parts, 350 million roubles ($87.5 million) for imports 
from the U.S.S.R. and 135 million roubles ($34 
million) for imports from third countries. Repay- 
ment was to be made over a two-year period beginning 
in 1955. Similar emergency credits have been granted 
by the U.S.S.R. to other eastern European countries— 
for example to Hungary in 1952 to cover grain de- 
liveries in order to relieve the food and fodder 
shortage resulting from the bad harvests at that time. 3 


Credits of a short-term character as described above 
have served to tide over temporary balance-of- 
payments difficulties and have been reflected in trade 
deficits by the borrowing country followed by export 
surpluses as repayment is effected. The equipment 
credits are also reflected in substantial trade deficits 


1 The Agreement provided, however, that any part of the 
credit not used in any one year could be carried over to the 
following year. It is relevant to the point made on page 108 
concerning methods of trade valuation to note the price formula 
employed in the Agreement, as given in Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo 
i Pravo, No. 6, 1953 : “‘ The Agreement expressly specifies that 
the nomenclature, quantities, prices and dates of delivery of the 
equipment and materials shall be determined by special agree- 
ment between the two Parties, the prices being fixed on the basis 
of prices on the world markets... The Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic is to repay the credit, together with 
the interest thereon, by deliveries of raw materials, tea, gold and 
U.S. dollars ; the prices for raw materials and tea and their 
quantities and dates of delivery are to be determined by special 
agreement, the prices being calculated on the basis of prices on 
the world markets.” 

2 Cf. A. Chistyakov, “ The Development of Economic Co- 
operation between the Countries in the Socialist Camp ”, 
Kommunist, No. 15, 1954 (Moscow), pages 45-60. 

3 Various other credits had also been granted by the U.S.S.R. 
earlier in the post-war period to cover deliveries of food and raw 
materials to eastern European countries. 


over a longer period in the case of Poland,’ though 
the net balance during the borrowing period is reduced 
by the fact that it overlaps with the instalment pay- 
ments on that part of the credit already utilized. 


Though not mirrored in the current flow of trade, 
economic co-operation in the form of technical 
assistance has been even more widely developed than 
credit arrangements among the countries of the 
eastern trading group. There is now a whole network 
of agreements, in which the U.S.S.R. has taken the 
lead, whereby scientific and technical information, 
blueprints, patents and production experience are 
exchanged, and assistance is also rendered in planning 
and constructing new installations and in the training 
of skilled workers. 


The Commodity Pattern of Trade 


The most general characteristics of the commodity 
pattern of the trade of the eastern European countries 
and the U.S.S.R. are : 


(1) The great increase in the importance of trade 
in machinery and equipment in exports and imports 
in keeping with the expansion of heavy industries 
and the growth both in demand for and ability to 
supply these goods ; 

(2) Along with this, the expansion in require- 
ments of industrial materials, particularly metals 
and minerals, as well as the continuing need for 
textile fibres and other raw materials for consumer 
goods industries ; 


(3) Increases in fuel consumption, involving new 
flows of coal, petroleum and electricity. 


(4) The drastic shift in the pattern of trade in 
food, the eastern European countries taken col- 
lectively now being net importers of grain, chiefly 
from the U.S.S.R., and possibly of foodstuffs in 
the aggregate. 


An interesting, if only very partial, insight into 
some of these changes is provided by Table 65, showing 
that part of transit trade on the Danube passing through 
Yugoslavia as tabulated by the statistical services of 
that country. The previously heavy upstream move- 
ment of grain has greatly diminished since the war, 
and the greater part of the river traffic in both direc- 
tions is now made up of ores, previously of negligible 
importance. The bulk of these shipments upstream 


4 This is borne out by the divergent movement of the index 
numbers available for imports and exports during the past 
several years. Presumably the same thing is true, on a smaller 
scale, in the case of mainland China, though indices are not 
available for its imports and exports separately. 
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Table 65 


TRANSIT TRADE ОМ THE DANUBE THROUGH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Thousands of tons 


1937 194811952 1953 


Upstream traffic : 


(Giratina Ves: actin ace ee 645 (8 15 2B 
ре 39 — 74 77 
Ores Sey. ATI a ции 164 495 856 967 
Petroleum and products. . . 660 155 176 103 
овала беоне ae 51 5 26 5) 
Other commodities. ... . 193 13 110 69 
Total) acu, |752. ole 400 mets 453 
of which from : 
Bulgaria to Czechoslovakia . 14 5203188 
Bulgaria to Hungary... . 3 13 99 106 
Rumania to Czechoslovakia . 574 146 269 188 
Rumania to Hungary... . 291 25 82 83 
U.S.S.R. to Czechoslovakia . —- 383 471 688 
U.S.S.R. to Нипгагу. ... — 64 245 118 
‘Potala... 882 676 1369 1 371 
Downstream traffic : 
Graith tyre Feo codecs 99 12 — — 
Goalges са 17 23 61 95 
Отис бе = — И Bil se 
Petroleum and products. . . — 1124433688189 
о ОР tanec ote 34 100 10 5 
Other commodities. .... 155 68 149 196 
ТО wer e- 305 586 1087 988 
of which from: 
Czechoslovakia to Bulgaria . 40 el 51 140 155 
Czechoslovakia to Rumania . 21 18 80 62, 
Czechoslovakia to the U.S.S.R. — 243 242 114 
Hungary to Bulgaria... . i 24 19 18 
Hungary to Rumania... . 118 18 23 22 
Hungary to the U.S.S.R. . . — 120s 5 27 
Тов а... 192 474 935 898 


Sources: Savezni Zavod za statistiku i evidenciju, Statisticki Bilten, 
Belgrade, God. 3 (1952), Serija В-УТ, br. 13, “ Saobracaj i Veze 1937-1939 
i 1946-1950 Godine, S. 25”; Hermann Gross: Siidosthandel und Donauver- 
kehr, Schriftenreihe des Seeverkehrsbeirats, Heft 6, Hamburg, 1954. 


а The totals shown for country distribution refer only to trade among eastern 
European countries passing Yugoslavia in upstream or downstream transit 
on the Danube. The larger totals given for the commodity distribution 

_ also include shipments from or to countries other than those specified. 


consists of iron ore from the U.S.S.R. to Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, while the downstream move- 
ment consists mainly of bauxite from Hungary to the 
U.S.S.R. On the other hand, the tonnage of petro- 
leum and products shipped upstream from Rumania 
is less than one-sixth as large as in 1937, apparently 
now destined mainly for Czechoslovakia, while at the 
same time a small downstream traffic in oil has deve- 
loped from production in the Soviet Zone of Austria. 


The major changes listed above are, in some cases, 
only. an accentuation of previous patterns rather than 
a complete reversal. Thus, at one extreme, eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia were already highly 
industrialized before the war, exporting mainly manu- 
factures and importing raw materials and some food- 
stuffs! The broad pattern remains the same, but 
seems to have become much more sharply delineated 
in each case as may be judged by the partial data given 
in Table 66, and it will also be seen that exports of 
manufactures by Czechoslovakia now consist far more 
than before of machinery and equipment and less of 
consumer goods. 


Rumania and Bulgaria showed the opposite trade 
structure in pre-war times, exporting mainly food and 
raw materials and importing chiefly manufactures. In 
the case of Bulgaria, this general pattern has been 
maintained with, however, two important changes: 
in place of consumer goods its imports of manufac- 
tures now consist overwhelmingly of machinery and 
equipment, while grain has almost disappeared from 
its exports and tobacco, fruits and vegetables have 
increased. In the case of Rumania, exports of indus- 
trial products have now assumed some importance, 
while its previously large exports of grain are now 
of only occasional and marginal significance, and here, 
too, imports of capital equipment have largely dis- 
placed imports of consumer manufactures. It is 
probably Poland and Hungary that have shown 
the most sweeping changes in the composition of their 
trade, both countries now importing rather than export- 
ing grain, Poland in very large amounts, while engineer- 
ing products enter much more heavily than before 
into both their imports and their exports. 


First-hand data are lacking to show directly the 
commodity composition of the trade of the U.S.S.R. 
since the war. Its trade agreements as well as the 
structure of the exports and imports of its chief trading 
partners suggest, however, that the great change in 
the total volume and geographic distribution of its 


1 It is sometimes overlooked that the food-surplus areas of the 
eastern part of pré-war Germany lay east of the Oder-Neisse 
line, now incorporated in Poland, and that the part of the country 
now designated as eastern Germany was very heavily indus- 
trialized, becoming still more so during the war, and a food- 
deficit area in some years. 


* Consumer goods other than foodstuffs made up 37 per cent 
of total Czechoslovak exports in 1937 and still accounted for 
34 per cent in 1948 (shoes being especially important in exports 
at that time), but by 1953 their share had shrunk to only 15 per 
cent, the decline from prewar to post-war being concentrated on 
textiles and glassware as shown by the following data : 


Percentages of total exports 
1937 1948 1953 
Textiles! 4ednuecs ural ol 25.0 16.2 6.8 
Glasswaresine ren 6.6 6.3 Ben 
Other consumer goods . 5.2 Lins ed 
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Table 66 
COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF FOREIGN TRADE OF EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE 9.5.5.8. 


Percentage distribution 


Я те т ae Ce ee 


U.S.S.R. East Czecho- Poland H i i 
er Cane я ungary Rumania Bulgaria 
1937 а 1953 1953 1937 1953 | 1937 1953 | 1937 1953 | 1937 1953 | 1937 1952 
Imports 
ВОО" Sok ae. 10 41 13 29 
в. № 9 
Raw materials and semi-finished : , ; Е 
eet О о Зе 45 39 57 63 43| 57 
18 27 21 
ЗИ УЗ ООО о В 45 20 30 2 
Вы. 8 37 78 Ths Ti: 
Machinery and equipment Il 28-306 4-55 9 10-136 14 40 8 18-16 23 43—49 3] 454 
Exports 
О а. М... 26 2 8 32 57 25 41 
Raw materials and semi-finished * Е 
БО ет 56 ий 20 58 8 13 58 г 47 48 
Manutactures 2 sie 226 © 18 81 Ио 10 20с 30 1 18 4 5 
of which : 
Machinery and equipment — 7-е 63-726 6 40 1 12 9 40 — 8/36) — 


Sources: For 1937, International Trade Statistics 1937 and 1938, League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1938 and 1939. For post-war years, see Appendix B. 


а Including Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 


trade have not been accompanied by such sweeping 
shifts in its commodity structure, except that trade 
both ways in capital equipment and imports of con- 
sumer goods now play a larger role than before the 
war. 


Trade in Machinery and Equipment 


The impressive part played by machinery and equip- 
ment in the trade of the eastern world market is clear 
from the fact that these products now make up more 
than one-third of total exports moving within this 
group of countries, compared with a share of about 
one-seventh of exports in the western world market.” 
From the estimates given in Table 67 it would appear 
that eastern Germany was already by 1953 by far the 
largest supplier of capital goods on the eastern 


1 Cf. A. Chistyakov, op. cit., page 56. This share, which literally 
refers to the “ total trade of the countries in the Socialist camp ” 
would indicate a figure of approximately $2.1 billion, if applied 
to the total exports to one another of all the countries in the 
group, including mainland China. But, if applied to the exports 
of the U.S.S.R. and the eastern European countries only (main- 
land China not being so far an exporter of these goods), the 
implied figure for machinery and equipment is about $1.8 
billion, a figure only slightly higher than the sum of the estimates 
given in Table 67. For the reasons given in footnote с of that 
table, this estimate may be too low. 


2 Cf. International Trade, 1953, G.A.T.T. Geneva, June 1954, 
page 140. 


9 


b Derived from the estimates given in Table 67. 
с 1952, 

а 1951. 

е See footnote с to Table 67. 


European market,? while the U.S.S.R. stands out as 
the largest importer in the group. Trade directly 
between the two accounts, moreover, for at least 
one-half of eastern Germany’s exports and of the 
U.S.S.R.’s imports of machinery and equipment. 


Czechoslovakia and Hungary are also important 
suppliers of capital goods on the eastern world mar- 
kets, and in both cases a large part of their exports 
goes to the U.S.S.R., the rest being distributed among 
the other countries of the group. 


While Poland and Rumania have developed their 
exports of machinery and equipment to the U.S.S.R. 
as well as to other countries in the area, these exports 
are substantially exceeded by their imports, Poland 
ranking as the principal importing country next to 
the U.S.S.R., and being, partly because of the equip- 
ment credit described above, the largest importer of © 
these goods from the U.S.S.R. among the eastern 
European countries. Mainland China is, however, 


3 It is not possible to be altogether firm with regard to the 
relative rank of the countries in the table as exporters of 
machinery and ecuipment in view of the uncertainty arising 
with respect to the size of Soviet exports of these items for 
reasons indicated in the footnote to Table 67. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that the figures for exports by eastern 
Germany do not include reparations deliveries (consisting mainly 
of machinery and equipment) to the U.S.S.R., which were 
terminated at the end of 1953. 
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ТаЫе 67 


TRADE OF THE EASTERN WORLD MARKET IN MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT IN 1953 < 


Millions of current dollars 


Countries of the 
eastern world market 


Trade within the group 


Trade with 
western European countries 


Exports Imports Balance Exports 4 Imports | Balance 
U.S.S.R. 200-с 700-750 — 500-550 4 107 
Eastern Germany 700-800 25—40 660-775 24 16 
Czechoslovakia 320-360 80-100 +220-280 20 17 
Hungary 175-200 75-90 + 85-125 4 11 
Poland . 80-100 250-275 — 150-195 — 51 
Rumania . Е 25-40 120-140 — 80-115 —- 16 
Ва — 70-85 — 70-85 --- 4 
Other countries of the этопр Я. . —- 180-220 — 180-220 — 12 
Total . 1 500-1 700¢} 1 500-1 700¢ 5 234 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


Note.— For qualifications regarding the approximate character of 
figures on trade within Group I, see the special note on page 108. Data on 
trade with western Europe are from the trade statistics of western European 
countries (with the result that the figures show “ f.o.b.” values for imports 
and “c.i.f.” values for exports). 


а Includes machinery of all kinds, machine-tools, mining and oil-drilling 
equipment, construction equipment, power generators, switch gear and other 
electric apparatus and appliances; precision and optical instruments; rail- 
way and road vehicles, aircraft, and ships and boats. 

Ь In addition, the eastern European countries and the U.S.S.R. are exporting 
increasing quantities of machinery and equipment to overseas countries. 

с The figure of $200 million may be taken either as a kind of minimum or, 
alternatively, as representing total Soviet exports of machinery and equip- 
ment in 1953 to the eastern world market, depending upon the meaning 
to be attached to various official Soviet statements on the subject. The 


the largest importer of Soviet equipment, credits here 
also playing an important role in financing the trade, 
and has become a major market for eastern Germany 
as well. 


Both eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia have 
significant exports of machinery and equipment to 
countries outside the group, but the area as a whole 
is a net importer of machinery and equipment from 
western Europe despite the narrowing of choice caused 
by strategic controls in the west over many key items. 
In 1953, the U.S.S.R. took approximately one-half, 
and Poland about one-quarter, of the total of more 
than $200 million. 


So far, it is in the field of engineering goods that, 
as further discussed in Section 4, specialization seems 
to have been most developed among the eastern 
European countries. This represents in part the further 
development of branches of production which, in 
some countries, had already been well established 
before the war. Thus, eastern Germany was already 
a major producer of a wide variety of capital goods, 
including machine-tools, electric-generating equipment, 


figure seems to come originally from Mr. A. 1. Mikoyan, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and, at that time, Minister for Domestic Trade, 
who stated as follows in a speech at a meeting of electors of the Everan- 
Stalinsko electoral division in Everan on 11 March 1954: “ Our supplies 
of machinery and equipment for undertakings built in the democratic 
countries to Soviet design are estimated at nearly 800 million roubles for 
1953 alone”. The same figure has subsequently appeared, however, in 
various official publications of the U.S.S.R. and other eastern European 
countries in a much broader sense: for instance, Ипезйпуауа Torgovlya, 
official organ of the Ministry of Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., stated as 
follows in its issue No. 11, 1954: “In 1953 alone, the U.S.S.R. delivered 
to the countries of the People’s Democracies machinery and equipment 
to a value of about 800 roubles.” In view of the narrower definition of 
the figure implied by Mr. Mikoyan’s original statement, and in spite of 
the wide publicity given to the figure in its broader interpretation, it may 
considerably under-state the total value of Soviet exports of machinery 
and equipment to the eastern world market in 1953. 
d Mainland China, Mongolia, North Korea, and Albania. 


switch-gear and transformers, precision instruments 
and optical goods,1 while Czechoslovakia had long 
experience in the production of machine-tools, power 
plants and motor vehicles аз well as other engineering 
products, and Hungary had developed some specializa- 
tion in the production of Diesel locomotives, electrical 
apparatus and combination river-ocean-going barges. 
These branches have been further developed and 
expanded in recent years, while, among the more 
recently industrialized countries of the region, Poland 
has developed capacity for the production of railway 
rolling-stock and mining equipment in particular, and 
Rumania now produces, for its own needs as well as 
for export, oil-drilling equipment and pipes and tubes. 
Special agreements among some of the eastern Euro- 
pean countries have called for further specialization 


р Eastern Germany was in addition a major supplier of 
machinery for the light industries (especially the textile, food- 
processing and leather-processing branches), which may assume 
growing importance in future trade within the region in view of 
the increased attention being given to the development of pro- 
duction of consumer goods. Czechoslovakia was an important 
producer of equipment for sugar-refineries, breweries, distilleries 
and textile factories. 
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in some of these branches. For instance, Rumania 
has developed capacity for producing one particular 
type of heavy-duty tractor, of which 331 units were 
exported in the first half of 1954, while relying on 
imports of other types, and an agreement between 
Rumania and Hungary provides for the interchange 
of different types of ball bearings which they produce. 


The U.S.S.R., on its side, exports complete equip- 
ment for a whole series of industrial installations, as 
provided for in its credit arrangements with Poland 
and mainland China, and is also a main source of 
supply for oil-drilling and coal-mining equipment, 
heavy construction equipment, tractors and other farm 
machinery, motor cars and lorries, as well as other 
engineering goods. Its own huge development plans, 
on the other hand, make the U.S.S.R. itself a vast 
market for virtually all types of products of the 
engincering industries of the other countries of the 
region. The improvement of its transportation 
facilities, for instance, takes up a major part of their 
output of railway rolling-stock and other transport 
equipment. 


Shipping needs have assumed particular importance 
with the expansion of the trade of the U.S.S.R. and 
the eastern European countries with China and with 
other countries outside the group. Eastern Germany 
and Poland are the main suppliers of the larger types 
of ships in the region, the former exporting to the 
U.S.S.R. about three-quarters of its total output of 
ocean-going vessels and marine equipment. Orders by 
the U.S.S.R. have been placed in the other eastern 
European countries as well, though mainly for fishing 
boats and smaller vessels to be used on rivers and 
inland waterways. Hungary, for instance, is currently 
producing for the U.S.S.R. eleven barges of 1,100 tons 
capacity each. 


As part of the programme for expanding and 
modernizing its merchant fleet,1 the U.S.S.R. has also 
substantially increased its orders placed with western 
European shipyards. The trade agreements for 1954 
included around 100 seagoing vessels, though orders 
for tankers have been refused or cancelled in western 
European countries under their export licensing 
procedures. Soviet orders for ships and boats of 
various types have also been placed in Japan. 


Trade in Industrial Materials 


The Soviet export pattern is now largely geared to 
feed the rapidly growing eastern European industry 


1 Jt is estimated that the total Soviet merchant fleet increased 
by about 250,000 tons in 1954, bringing the total tonnage to 
around 2.5 million tons, of which one-half is more than 25 years 
old. Cf. The Financial Times, London, 15 October 1954. 


with raw materials. Whereas the bulk of the Soviet 
deliveries goes to the heavy industries, raw materials 
for the light industries also play a large role, particu- 
larly cotton. 


According to the estimates in Table 68, more than 
half the total requirements of iron ore in the eastern 
European steel industries is met by Soviet exports; the 
gross weight of these shipments amounts to around 
10 million tons. Part of this iron ore is shipped on 
canals and rivers, mainly the Danube, but the bulk 
of the exports is hauled long distances by rail at 
great cost. 


In addition to Soviet iron ore, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland import substantial quantities from countries 
outside the region. Thus, Poland takes iron ore from 
Sweden in exchange for coal. Difficulties in the opera- 
tion of the Polish-Swedish trade agreement and the 
switch to other forms of energy in Sweden have, 
however, reduced this two-way exchange, and Poland’s 
imports of Swedish iron ore have declined during the 
last several years. Similarly, Czechoslovak imports of 
iron ore from Sweden have fallen to almost nothing. 
During the last few years, Czechoslovakia has imported 
substantial quantities of iron ore from India, and in 
1954 Poland exchanged 200,000 tons of coal for 
300,000 tons of Spanish iron ore. 


Apart from iron ore, steel materials are exported 
from the U.S.S.R. in the form of scrap, pig-iron and 
crude and semi-finished steel. Much of the materials 
exported is re-imported by the U.S.S.R. in the form 
of machinery and industrial equipment. In addition, 
the U.S.S.R. is the main supplier to eastern Europe 
of such raw materials as manganese and chrome ores, 
phosphate of lime and non-ferrous metals. 

Although the U.S.S.R. is the main supplier of raw 
materials, several other eastern European countries 
have resources of importance for the region. Thus, 
Poland provides zinc and heavy chemicals; Hungary 
exports bauxite and aluminium; Bulgaria supplies lead 
and zinc concentrates, as well as raw hides and leather; 
Albania exports chrome ore; Rumania is an important 
source for timber. Apart from materials for the 
ceramic industries, Czechoslovakia exports few raw 
materials, but its deliveries of semi-finished steel are 
considerable. 

Soviet cotton accounts for three-fourths of total 
eastern European consumption at, however, a still 
insufficient level of satisfaction of needs. Imports 
by the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe from the western 
world consist overwhelmingly of long-staple cotton 
from Egypt. The bulk of wool supplies is also met 
from within the region, or such neighbouring countries 
as Afghanistan, although substantial quantities of high 
quality wool are imported from the western world. 
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Table 68 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS 
IN EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE 9.5.5.6. 
AND NET TRADE WITH THE TWO WORLD MARKETS 


: Net trade with Net trade with 
г Production eastern world market western world market 
Commodity and country or region 
1934-38 1951-53 1935-38 1951-53 1935-38 1951-53 
Iron ore (millions of tons of Fe content) 

USS: REG сле ting? Бара Se: 13.1 28.1 — — 3.1 — = 
(astern: BULODC ees о ее 0.9 1.9 — + 3.1 — 2.3 + 1.0 
of which: Eastern Germany ..... 0.1 0.2 — 0.5 + 0.6 —- 

Czechoslovakia. ..... 0.4 0.7 = + 1.3 -- 0:9 + 0.4 
Paland imme. ов 0.3 0.4 — 0.9 BOIS = 0:0 
Hard coal® (millions of tons 
И и: if . id ИС: 116.4¢ 300.7¢ = + 7.0 — 0.5 — 0.5 
Eastern (europea, sake? О-о: 50.2 110.7 ==> — 7.0 — 10.4 — 8.3 
of which: Eastern Germany ..... 3.6 3.0 — + 4.3 — — 
Czechoslovakiau are an. 12.9 19.3 — + 5.3 — 0.8 — 0.4 
Ро ан 32.4 85.0 —0.2 — 17.2 — 10.0 — 7.9 
Petroleum е (millions of tons) 
OSHS Cane aig atop RAS: con ade aeeieate 26.7 47.2 == — 2.3 — 0.4 Л 
Eastenn@Europe man о os he 8.1 9.4 — — 5.5.3 — 0.7f 
обв Вомашаю es © ye ee 7.9 8.1 —0.6 — 6.0 — 5.4 — 0.6 
Timber & (millions of cubic metres in round- 
wood equivalent) 
ока. ша о — — 10.0 — 0.34 
Рае горе ое ern ee — — 3.6 — 0.9 
ОВ Ро а —- — 2.6 — 0.4 
GMANIAy Mee wecus оные —0.4 — 1.8 — 0.1 
Cotton (thousands of tons) 
WES Ви 645 1 100 — — 230 + 25 +15 
Basten Europe ae eT en i — +230 +285 +45 
of which: Czechoslovakia ...... — — — + 85 +20 
Grain! (millions of tons) 
WES S Rigen ah, ARRAS ES, ES gs 84.2 107.7 — — 2.5 — 1.2 — 1.6 
asternpeurope sian у зи... 42.8 375 — + 2.5 — 3.0 — 0.31 
of which: Eastern Germany ..... 6.5 5.8 — =- Le —k — 
Czechoslovakia ...... 5.6 4.8 +0.1 + 11 — — 
РОЛ" oy cures ив 13.3 10.9 — + 0.3 — 0. — 
Уопоату ИУ и ть т 6.1 5.6 +0.1 — 0.6 — 0.1 
Rumania мов. о he 350) —0.2 — 14 — 0.1 
Sugar! (millions of tons) 

WSS (Ri aie er ВИ oe SOOT 2.1 3.4 — + 0.9 = 0 
Bastern 2eprope it. Ait: stad. «Л 2.1 2.7 — = 109 = 0.3 =, 0:2 
of which: Eastern Germany .... . 0.8 0.8 = — 0.3 = = 

Czechoslovakia ...... 0.6 0.6 — — 9 (ky == О 
бе Че 0.5 т 0.9 — — 0.3 = =a | 
rn нони 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


Norte. — Pre-war figures refer to pre-war territories and post-war figures 
to post-war territories, except in the case of the U.S.S.R. and eastern Germany. 

Pre-war trade between eastern Germany and other parts of Germany is 
excluded. 


The minus sign indicates an export surplus and the plus sign an import 
surplus. 


a Pre-war figures include Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

6 Trade figures include coke. 

с Including small quantities of lignite. 

d Production in 1937 on post-war territory amounted to 66.0 million tons. 
e Excluding synthetic fuel. Trade figures refer to years 1952 and 1953. 


f Exports to the U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe from the Soviet-owned petro- 
leum industry in Austria are excluded. 


g Figures refer to coniferous wood only. 


h The U.S.S.R. exported 1.3 million тз to western Europe, while at the same 
time importing 1.0 million m*, mainly from Finland. 


i The figures refer to harvest years 1934/35-1938/39 and 1951/52-1953/54. 


.In 1953/54 imports of grain into eastern Europe from the western world 
market amounted to 0.5 million tons. 


k During this period the area now constituting eastern Germany exported 
grain to the western part of Germany, in 1936 around 1 million tons. 


Г All figures in terms of refined sugar. 
m Production in 1937 on post-war territory amounted to 0.9 million tons. 
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Staple fibre is another textile material imported from 
the west. Although the area has a substantial produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber, great quantities of the natural 
product are imported either directly or, in the case 
of the U.S.S.R., also via China. 


Trade in Fuels 


Poland is the main exporter of coal and coke in 
the area, supplying the other countries with around 
17 million tons annually. Almost half of this is 
delivered to the U.S.S.R., much of it under an agree- 
ment of 1945 fixing quantities and prices in return for 
the relinquishment of Soviet claims to German assets 
in Poland and for a share in reparation deliveries from 
Germany. Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany are 
the other chief markets for Polish coal. Although the 
U.S.S.R. exports increasing quantities of coke to 
eastern Europe, it is nevertheless a net importer of 
hard fuel. 


The U.S.S.R. and Rumania are the major producers 
of petroleum and supply petroleum products to the 
other countries of the region, except Hungary, which 
has its own production. Albanian petroleum pro- 
duction has also been stepped up and the country 
exports sizeable quantities to other parts of the region. 
Of the Rumanian petroleum production, which has 
risen very fast in recent years, the major share is 
exported. The Rumanian petroleum industry is 
owned by a joint Soviet-Rumanian company, each 
partner being entitled to one-half of the annual pro- 
duction. Of the Soviet share a considerable portion is 
sent to the U.S.S.R., and the rest is exported to other 
eastern European countries and also to the western 
world. Additional supplies are received from the 
Soviet-owned petroleum industry in Lower Austria. 


Whereas Polish coal exports to countries outside 
the region have tended to fall year by year, from a 
maximum of 13 million tons in 1948 to only 7 million 
tons in 1953, Soviet and Rumanian petroleum 
exports have lately started to rise after a long interrup- 
tion. The reason for this shift is, on the one hand, the 
increasing demand for coal by the rapidly growing 
industries of Poland and other eastern European 
countries and, on the other, the recovery of Rumanian 
oil production to a level higher than the peak pre- 
war output. 


Foodstuffs and Other Consumer Goods 


Whereas Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Poland 
exported annually around 3 million tons of grain 
before the war, mainly to western Europe, post-war 
exports to countries outside the area have amounted 
to only a few hundred thousands tons a year. At the 


same time, the more industrialized countries, Czecho- 
slovakia and eastern Germany, are now much more 
dependent on imported food than they were before 
the war. Thus, food accounted for 13 per cent of 
Czechoslovak imports in 1937 and as much as 29 per 
cent in 1953. The main increase has been in grain, of 
which Czechoslovakia now imports rather more than 
1 million tons a year. Eastern Germany imports 
even more—between 1 and 1.5 million tons of grain 
annually—and during the last few years Poland has 
also become a heavy buyer of grain. Exports from 
Hungary and Rumania to other eastern European 
countries have been erratic, and in certain years they 
have even been net importers. 


The U.S.S.R. has emerged as the main grain 
exporter of the region, not only supplying the eastern 
European countries with between 2 and 3 million 
tons of grain annually but also exporting greater 
quantities to the western world than before the war. 


Intra-regional trade in other foodstuffs is also 
growing in importance. As is shown in Table 68, 
the U.S.S.R. imports something like 1 million tons 
of sugar from eastern Europe, mainly from Czecho- 
slovakia, eastern Germany and Poland. The region 
as a whole is, however, a net exporter, even the 
U.S.S.R. exporting substantial quantities to western 
Europe. Poland is, in fact, the biggest sugar ex- 
porter in Europe. Other foodstuffs entering into 
intra-eastern trade are meat and poultry from Poland 
and Hungary and vegetables, fruit and tobacco from 
Bulgaria. The U.S.S.R. itself exports a variety of 
products, including butter, meat, rice and tea, much 
of which offsets, or re-directs, Soviet imports of these 
goods from western countries as well as from China. 


Trade in foodstuffs with countries outside the 
region was very important, up to 1953 mainly in the 
form of exports. In addition to Soviet grain, bacon 
and eggs (exported mainly by Poland to the United 
Kingdom), hops and tobacco are of importance. 
Recently, however, the flow has changed, and eastern 
Europe is coming close to being a net importer of 
foodstuffs in trade with other regions. Its imports are 
concentrated on dairy products, fish and meat, but citrus 
fruit, coffee and cocoa are of growing importance. 


Before the war, manufactured consumer goods 
played a relatively important role in the exports of 
certain eastern European countries.t Still in 1948 


1 An indication of the pre-war importance of eastern Germany 
as a supplier of consumer goods is the fact that in 1936 around 
60 per cent of total German production in the wool industry, 
63 per cent of the hosiery production and 37 per cent of the 
production of ceramics and glassware were located in the area 
of present eastern Germany, which at the same time had only 
22 per cent of the population. 
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great quantities of such goods as textiles, shoes, 
glassware and pottery were exported from Czechoslo- 
vakia (see footnote 2, page 116), Poland! and Hungary. 
At present the share of these products in exports is 
lower than both before the war or in the early post- 
war years particularly with regard to trade with 
countries outside the region: in 1953 only 5 or 6 
per cent of total eastern European exports to western 
Europe could be classified as manufactured consumer 
goods, coming chiefly from Czechoslovakia. 


Consumer manufactures figure to а significant 
extent in trade within the region. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland export textiles, shoes, glassware, porcelain, 
furniture and other consumer goods to the U.S.S.R. 


1 ]п 1948 textiles, glass and paper accounted for about 40 per 
cent of Polish exports to the U.S.S.R. 


and to other eastern European countries, and also 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria have certain exports 
of textiles. Bulgaria is a supplier of cigarettes. In 
eastern Germany consumption goods seem to account 
for only a small share of exports, but the present 
export drive aims at increasing sales of such goods as 
ceramics, toys and textiles. 


In many cases, trade in consumer goods with the 
U.S.S.R. is based on raw materials which it supplies. 
The importance of the U.S.S.R. as a market is in- 
dicated by the fact that its plan for 1953 provided for 
imports of consumer goods, including foodstuffs, 
to a value of 4 billion roubles, or one-third of total 
Soviet imports in that year. Two-thirds of these 
consumer goods imports were to come from other 
countries of the region. 


3. RECENT TRENDS IN TRADE 


The implications of the new emphasis on interna- 
tional trade in eastern Europe are perhaps more 
clearly visible in its trade with the rest of the world 
than in trade within the region.” 


For the latter, two other developments would seem 
to be of more immediate importance because of the 
large amount of resources directly affected. One of 
these is the end of east German reparation deliveries 
to the U.S.S.R.3. This step immediately set free for 
commercial deliveries the major part of the export 
capacity previously absorbed by reparations. The 
magnitude of this potential addition to east German 
exports can be estimated at around $500 million, or 
almost 50 per cent of commercial exports in 1953,4 
though some of this may be used at home. This relief 
was in fact the background to the planned increase 
of 30 per cent over the 1953 volume in the foreign 
trade turnover of eastern Germany in 1954. 


As was the case when reparation deliveries by 
Finland, Hungary and Rumania came to an end, 
it is likely that the U.S.S.R. will remain the chief 
market for these products, since in many cases pro- 
duction has been developed or expanded specifically 
to meet Soviet requirements. Thus, in June 1954, 
eastern Germany signed an additional trade agreement 


2 This lack of more visible results in intra-eastern trade is 
perhaps due in large part simply to the general absence of detailed 
statistics and of data for 1954 in particular. 

3 The decision was taken in conjunction with Poland which, 
according to the 1945 agreement, was allotted 15 per cent of 
the German reparation deliveries to the U.S.S.R. It might be 
inferred from this that also the Polish undertaking to supply 
the U.S.S.R. with coal at very low prices was cancelled, though 
no announcement has been made. 


“Та the reparations settlement of 1950, the U.S.S.R. had 
scaled down deliveries to $210 million a year at 1938 prices. 


for the delivery of electro-technical and other equip- 
ment and optical and precision instruments to a value 
of $133 million in exchange for rolled steel, coal, coke, 
wool and chemicals. 

The second major change of immediate consequence 
for intra-eastern trade was the agreements in 1954 
for the sale of the Soviet shares in the mixed companies 
established after the war in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, an exception being made, however, for 
Sovrompetrol, which owns the Rumanian petroleum 
industry. These companies had been created by 
pooling German assets taken over by the U.S.S.R. 
as war booty and national resources contributed 
by the countries concerned, resulting in an equal 
participation. Partly as the result of technical assis- 
tance and other forms of economic co-operation 
extended by the U.S.S.R., the enterprises now taken 
over by the countries themselves have been developed 
and expanded during the time of Soviet participation 
inthe management. Here, too, the post-war settlements 
have had an important and probably lasting effect on 
the structure of production and trade since, as noted 
in the case of the Rumanian petroleum industry, 
the two partners have been entitled to dispose in equal 
parts of the output of the companies in question. Also 
in China, the U.S.S.R. sold during 1954 its shares 
in the mixed companies set up in 1950 and 1951, and 
at the beginning of 1954 eastern Germany received 
back, without charge, 33 purely Soviet companies 
(the so-called S.A.G.).° In Finland, too, the U.S.S.R. 


5 At the same time, liabilities were remitted on the previous 
transfer of 66 Soviet enterprises to east German ownership. On 
the other hand, the formerly Soviet-owned Wismut A.G. which 
exploits the uranium mines in Saxony was transformed into a 
Soviet-German mixed company. 


Баз lately started to liquidate certain ex-German 
holdings in trading and industrial enterprises. 


Payments for the Soviet shares in the mixed com- 
panies are scheduled in annual instalments over an 
unspecified period of years. Though data are not 
available on the total sales value or on the amount of 
the annuities, the general importance of the companies 
in the economies of the countries concerned indicates 
that this repatriation of Soviet capital from the area 
will have important effects on trade. In particular, 
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Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria may be expected to 
develop a sizeable surplus of exports to the U.S.S.R., 
over the next several years, except in so far as the 
payments may be offset by new Soviet investments in 


these countries. 


While data are not yet available to show the effects 
of these, or of other new measures, on trade within 
the eastern world market, the effects of the efforts 
which have been made to expand trade with the 
western world market are reflected in Table 69, 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST-WEST EUROPEAN TRADE 


Millions of current dollars ; January to September of each year 


i it а 


Imports into western 
European countries (c.i.f.) 


Exports from western 
European countries (f.0.b.) 


Country 
1953 1-Ш 1954 I-III 1953 I-III 1954 I-III 
Western European countries : 

inland: а | ee ee Sm м. 133 126 119 135 
United KingdomS ... . 146 148 29 45 
Western Сегтапу с. .. . 43 56 35 54 
р wee os at 29 49 34 51 
NCCC Ee re te. eee 40 48 46 51 
uNetherlandsw se ча 34 35 33 61 
Паб лем: TA 33 43 38 41 
Belgium-Luxembourg . . . 2 36 46 48 
а им. с 27 32 24 50 
АИ Е 44 38 40 41 
О о ик 20 27 22 45 
ОРУЖИИ. п». 213. 23 33 21 34 
лена мнк, © ys 23 27 24 25 
р Suns 3 9 5 8 
Four other countries? . . 4 7 10 11 

тои. 629 714 526 700 


Exports from eastern 
European countries (c.i.f.) 


Eastern European countries : 


UES et ee 220 282 
а ie ИЕ 170 150 
G@zechoslovakia. ..... . 97 101 
Eastern Germanye.... 58 80 
Hungary 204 Ar. 420 28 36 
Rania о. 38 44 
Balsariate ves ke a ee 18 21 

Total 629 714 


Source : National trade statistics of the western European countries. 
а Excluding non-monetary gold. 
Ь General imports; exports excluding re-exports. 


с Excluding trade with eastern Germany which, in millions of dollars, amounts to: imports 42 and 71, exports 35 


and 68 respectively. 
d Greece, Ireland, Portugal and Spain. 
е Excluding trade with western Germany. 


Imports into eastern 
European countries (f.o.b.) 


184 286 
117 124 
53 85 
57 94 
50 70 
48 26 
17 15 
526 700 


showing a rise of 22 per cent 
in East-West trade in Europe 
during the first nine months 
of 1954 compared with the 
same period of 1953.1 In the 
case of the U.S.S.R. in par- 
ticular, trade with the western 
world accounted for more 
than a proportionate share in 
the rise of 30 per cent in its 
total trade, including that with 
the eastern group, during the 
first half of 1954.2 


The increase in trade with 
overseas, particularly under- 
developed, countries may have 
been greater than that in trade 
with western Europe. Thus, 
Czechoslovakia reports an in- 
crease of 27 per cent in trade 
with the western world, and 
an increase of 50 per cent in 
trade with under-developed 
Overseas countries alone, be- 
tween January-September 1953 
and the same period of 1954. 


The most important of 
the recent trade agreements 
between the U.S.S.R. and 
overseas countries 15 the 
one signed with Argentina 
in August 1953, covering 
total exchanges of $150 mil- 
lion plus Soviet deliveries 
of industrial equipment on 
credit worth $30 million. In 

1 Since, however, the expansion 
started in the latter part. of 1953, 
it is unlikely that the same rate of 


increase will be shown for the last 
quarter or for the year as a whole. 


2 In Table Г, the trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and individual western 
European countries is given by main 
commodities during the year 1953 
and the first six months of 1954, 


=: We 


other instances, also, Soviet trade offers have been 
accompanied by an undertaking to deliver capital 
goods on credit. In 1954 the U.S.S.R. offered to build 
and equip a complete steel mill in India, with a capacity 
of half-a-million tons of steel, and to finance the 
construction of the enterprise by a loan of $160 million 
to be repaid in 10 to 15 years and bearing interest at 
2 per cent. Similar equipment credits have been 
offered to under-developed countries by Czechoslo- 
vakia and eastern Germany. 


This recent expansion in trade with countries 
outside the region seems, on the import side, to be 
concentrated on food and raw materials for the light 
industries. Particularly great increases have been 
reported, and are planned, for textile fibres, hides and 
tobacco. Thus, the recent trends are in tune with the 
announced policy to improve consumption standards 
within the region. Since, however, capacity in the 
consumption goods industries is unevenly distributed 
between the countries, the increased supplies of raw 
materials can also be expected to raise trade in manu- 
factured consumer goods within the region. 


Imports of butter and fish into the eastern European 
countries increased in 1953, when the east German 
food shortages caused a sharp upturn in butter imports, 
partly via the 1.5.5.В.1 In 1954, imports of meat, 
particularly into the U.S.S.R. and from overseas 
countries like Uruguay and Argentina, have expanded 
rapidly. Soviet imports for the year as a whole were 
expected to reach around 110,000 tons, making the 
U.S.S.R. the third largest meat importer in the world, 
exceeded only by the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and its imports of butter and cheese were 
expected to total about 75,000 tons. Again in 1954, 
however, imports of both meat and butter have 
apparently not, as it appeared when this trade first 
began to develop, formed a net addition in equal 
amounts to Soviet consumption, but seem rather to 
have been contracted for with a view to relieving the 
supply position in other eastern European countries, 
especially eastern Germany.? 


Whereas eastern European exports to overseas 
countries, particularly the under-developed ones, are 
concentrated on such items as machinery, industrial 
equipment, and steel, exports to western Europe 
continue to be made up chiefly of food and raw 
materials. In this area, the tendencies which were 


тт January 1954, however, the United States Government 
turned down a Soviet offer to buy around 60,000 tons of butter 
from its stocks at $1.10 a kg. the reason given being that the 
price offered was too low, 25 per cent below the support price, 
and 60 per cent below the United States retail price. 


2 The U.S.S.R. is also recently reported to account for 85 per 
cent of Czechoslovakia’s total butter imports, but the quan- 
tities involved are not specified. 


observed in 1953 continued to operate in 1954. Thus, 
western European imports of coal and coke from 
eastern Europe (by far the greater part of which came 
from Poland) fell further from 8.8 million tons in 
1953 to 8 million tons in 1954. Deliveries of petro- 
leum from the U.S.S.R. and Rumania, on the other 
hand, which rose to a total of around 1.5 million tons 
in 1953, continued to expand rapidly to about 4 million 
tons in 1954. 


A similar divergent movement occurred in exports 
of grain and timber. Grain deliveries from eastern 
to western Europe have continued to diminish and 
reached only 1.4 million tons during 1953/54 compared 
with 2 million tons during the previous crop year, and 
are likely to remain on the lower level in 1954/55. 
There have even been sizeable imports of bread grain 
into Hungary and Poland from countries such as 
Sweden, France and Argentina. Timber exports, on 
the other hand, are expanding further; during the 
period January to September 1954, western European 
imports from eastern Europe of sawn softwood 
reached 290,000 standards compared with 230,000 
standards during the same period of 1953. 


The continued decline in the two predominant 
exports, grain and coal, has thus been counteracted 
by an expansion in other staple commodities rather 
than in manufactures. Only eastern Germany has 
been able to increase substantially its exports of 
engineering goods to western Europe.® To a greater 
extent than previously, eastern European countries 
are concentrating their efforts on developing trade 
relations with under-developed overseas countries, 
which provide a source of food and raw materials and 
at the same time a market for eastern European 
machinery and equipment. 


The efforts to raise East-West European trade from 
its still very low level have, however, continued 
through the trade consultations organized under the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
the development of trade contacts by other means, 
and the conclusion of new trade agreements. At the 
same time as previous East-West European trade 
agreements were renewed and, in many cases, expanded 
in 1954,4 the network of agreements received a further 


3 With a view to increasing foreign trade, the east German 
Government introduced in April 1954 a system with an export 
bonus in foreign exchange (or inter-zonal accounting units) to 
all manufacturing enterprises participating in export or inter- 
zonal trade. This bonus can be used to purchase raw materials 
or equipment as well as to meet expenditure involved in partici- 
pation at trade fairs, advertisements, travel, and similar purposes. 


* Cf. Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 2, pages 55-63, 
for a list and summary of provisions of trade agreements between 
eastern and western European countries in force in June 1954, 
which covers most of the agreements entered into for the year, 
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significant addition with the conclusion, in early 1955, 
of an agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 1 
while negotiations were proceeding with eastern 
European countries, after an interruption since 1948. 
Albania also renewed trade contacts with the west by 


signing its first post-war trade agreement with Italy 
in December 1954. 


* Оп 5 January 1955, а trade agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia was signed in Moscow, providing for a 
trade turnover of $20 million. Yugoslavia will export meat and 
meat products, tobacco, hemp, soda, and textile products, and 
will import from the U.S.S.R. cotton, crude oil, petrol, newsprint 
and other commodities. 


On the western side, an important step towards 
easing trade relations with the eastern world was 
taken in August 1954 by a relaxation of strategic 
controls. In the United Kingdom, during the six 
months ending early in November 1954, licences for 
the export of machine-tools to the U.S.S.R. to a 
value of $30 million had been granted, which cor- 
responded to 116 out of the 150 licences outstanding 
on 6 July. In the United States, the interest in the 
eastern world market has become stronger, and 
during the first half of 1954 export licences to a value 
of $7 million were approved compared with only 
$0.5 million during the first half of 1953. 


4. THE CHANGING ROLE OF TRADE IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT POLICIES 


Earlier Views on Foreign Trade 


It is symptomatic of the new policy phase in the 
foreign trade of eastern European countries that 
increased attention is being given to comparative costs 
of production and to the benefits of greater interna- 
tional specialization. Until recently questions of 
comparative costs have only rarely been mentioned 
in policy statements or theoretical writings, and do not 
appear to have been a major preoccupation in the 
establishment of the economic development plans of 
these countries. 


In principle, the public authorities in a planned 
economy are in a better position than private entre- 
preneurs in a free market economy to take full account, 
in making investment decisions, of the total costs, 
including social costs, of manufacturing given pro- 
ducts at home compared with the costs of obtaining 
them through foreign trade in exchange for other 
export products. And the incentive for making such 
cost comparisons might be expected to be greater in 
a planned economy, especially under conditions of 
rapid expansion, because of a bias in favour of imports, 
exports obviously being only a means to an end rather 
than, as often appears to be the case in a free market 
economy, an end in themselves. 


Two reasons may be suggested why, nevertheless, 
eastern European countries have hitherto seemed to 
attach little importance to international comparisons 
of production costs in determining their development 
policies. One is that the planning of all the details of 
a production programme would be an intricate and 
exacting task even in the hypothetical “ closed econo- 
my”. It is a much greater task if account must be 
taken of relative costs of production and alternative 
patterns of resource allocation in other countries, even 
if the trading partners are also planned economies 


subscribing to the same objectives. Still greater prob- 
lems arise if the comparison is extended to private 
enterprise economies where investment decisions are 
more widely dispersed, prices and costs fluctuate more 
freely, and markets are deemed less stable and assured 
by countries with planned economies. The very fact of 
planning thus tends, as generally recognized, to create 
a certain predisposition in favour of national self- 
sufficiency.” 


The second reason is that the countries of eastern 
Europe regard industrialization as the necessary way 
towards a rise in productivity and living standards. 
They have aimed not simply at rapid industrialization 
but more specifically at a “ balanced economic deve- 
lopment ”, this principle being regarded as one of the 
fundamental laws governing their economies. This 
means that, in addition to the development of those 
types of primary production for which their natural 
resources are particularly suited, they have wanted to 
create an industrial structure adequately developed 
in all its main branches.? The economic development 
plans of eastern European countries thus show a broad 
similarity of objectives, and they all repudiate the 
view that certain countries are inevitably destined for 
primary production only or for the development of 
narrowly restricted types of industry. 


2 Additional complications in making international cost com- 
parisons arise when, as in the eastern European countries, 
domestic prices vary to a greater or lesser extent both from the 
prices employed in their trade with one another and from prices 
tuling in their trade with the rest of the world. This means that, 
if a rational co-ordination and pattern of resource use is to be 
achieved, price quotations in the countries concerned cannot 
be taken simply as given to form a basis for joint planning, but 
the planning authorities must get together and make careful 
studies of their comparative real costs. 


3 This objective is sought not only for each of the various 
national economies as a whole, but also, as noted in Chapter 6, 
for each of the main regions within countries. | 
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This approach, if not pushed to the extreme, can 
offer very great advantages in that it does not allow 
economic development to be blocked, as frequently 
happens in other countries, by too static and limited 
a view of comparative costs. It recognizes that real 
costs are less than apparent costs, if employment is 
thereby given to labour which would otherwise be idle, 
and it proceeds on the implicit assumption that any 
existing cost disadvantages will be more or less elimi- 
nated in future as a balanced industrial structure is built 
up together with adequate supplies of skilled labour, 
transportation and power facilities, and other exter- 
nal economies.! This approach, moreover, need not 
preclude a high degree of national specialization 
within particular branches of industry and, correspon- 
dingly, an active international exchange of industrial 
products.? 


The point is that such specialization, if it is to be 
developed, must be definitely planned under conditions 
where every other detail of the national economy is 
planned, whereas, in practice, the plans of the eastern 
European countries do not appear, so far, to have been 
very closely co-ordinated with this objective in view. 


It is true, of course, that the present level and com- 
position of the trade of eastern European countries 
with one another and with the U.S.S.R. do reflect 
major differences in production patterns, but these 
existing specializations are chiefly accounted for by 
production closely tied to natural conditions, such as 
raw materials, fuels, and foodstuffs, and by produc- 
tion representing the maximum use of available 
capital stock and skilled labour, as in the case of the 
engineering industries of eastern Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. In fact, as has been seen, the largest single 
segment of trade—that of the eastern European 
countries with the U.S.S.R.—comprises chiefly receipts 
of goods of the first type against deliveries of goods 
of the second type, though trade between Czechoslova- 
kia and eastern Germany consists more of the mutual 
exchange of specialized machinery, precision instru- 
ments, and the like. 


1 More precisely stated, the assumption is that, after a coun- 
try achieves a given level of economic development, its scale of 
costs for producing various kinds of primary commodities and 
manufactured goods will not be so different from the corre- 
sponding scales of costs in other countries that it could have 
obtained a better total return by concentrating on foodstuffs or 
textiles, for instance, and exporting these goods in payment for 
imports of other commodities. For a fuller statement of the 
necessity for a dynamic view of cost conditions in regions or 
countries undergoing economic dzveloprrent, see Chapter 6 of 
this Survey and Chapters 14 and 15 of the Economic Survey of 
Eurcpe in 1953. 


2 It is a commonplace that the most active trade is carried on 
between the very countries whose industries are most fully 
developed in all the main branches but with differing specia- 
lizations within these branches. 


When, however, it comes to the development of 
new manufacturing capacity in eastern Europe, there 
seem to be relatively few instances so far where plans 
have been made to expand production in a particular 
country to the point of supplying other countries of 
the area as well. It is chiefly in the field of engineering 
products that, as discussed in Section 2, endeavours 
were made to provide for greater specialization in the 
establishment of new capacity, after targets were 
sharply increased during the period of rising inter- 
national tension. Otherwise, the more generally known 
examples of co-operative efforts in industrial develop- 
ment have been either in the form of credits and the 
interchange of technical and scientific experience or 
in the more specific nature of frontier projects for the 
joint exploitation of particular natural resources, such 
as water power or mineral deposits.* 


Such co-operative efforts have, on the other hand, 
been notably weak in the most important case of 
all where national frontiers continue to divide, as 
they did- before the war, what would otherwise natur- 
ally form a single great industrial region. This is the 
Silesian basin, extending in a compact area on both 
sides of the Polish-Czechoslovak frontier, with its coal- 
mines and its iron and steel, chemical and other 
industries based on coal. 


During the first two or three years after the war 
the Czechoslovak and Polish Governments aimed at 
close co-operation in the development and use of 
these resources, as part of a larger programme for the 
economic integration of the two economies. They 
achieved some practical results for a time, and several 
joint committees are still charged with carrying on the 
work. Little success has, however, been achieved in 
developing an effective common programme. It is 
further illustrative of the predominantly national 
approach thus far taken to economic planning that 
there has been no substantial relief for the Czecho- 
slovak labour shortage through the employment of 
workers from Poland, where manpower problems, 
even if not lacking, are much less serious than on th 
Czechoslovak side of the border. 


It is also the iron and steel industries of the eastern 
European countries which seem to furnish, even 
without close price comparisons, the clearest examples 
of the failure on both the eastern and the western 
European side to benefit by international differences 
in costs. Sweden, with its great resources of rich iron 
ore, seems obviously the logical supplier of this 


3 An example is the construction in Miechowice and in 
Jaworzno in Poland of the two thermo-electric plants, equipped 
with machinery furnished by Czechoslovakia, and designed to 
burn Polish low-grade coal. The power produced will be 
divided between the two countries. 
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necessary raw material to both Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and, in particular, a natural trading partner for 
Poland with its exportable surpluses of coal.! The 
great new Polish steel works at Nowa Huta, executed 
with the aid of the Soviet credit of 1948 on a scale big 
enough to double the country’s then existing steel 
capacity, was, however, located with a view to obtain- 
ing iron ore from the distant Soviet mines at Krivoi 
Rog. Transport costs, even if carriage by rail is 
ultimately relieved through the development of inland 
waterways, are bound to be high compared with those 
of bringing in Swedish ore to other possible sites in 
Poland.? As previously noted, not only Poland but 
also Czechoslovakia and Hungary now draw over- 
whelmingly the greater part of their iron ore supplies 
from the U.S.S.R., in the case of Czechoslovakia as 
much as 80 per cent.? 


Comparative costs and the possibilities of securing 
maximum advantage from international trade also 
appear to have been given inadequate attention in 
the low priority assigned to agriculture compared with 
industry in the economic development plans of the 
eastern European countries—a priority which became 
lower still when, with the deterioration in internatio- 
nal relations marked by the Korean war, the pro- 
grammes for heavy industry were speeded up and in- 
vestment in agriculture became negligible. For those 
countries of the region which had been heavily depen- 
dent on exports of grain produced by an overcrowded 
and impoverished agriculture, economic development 
was bound to entail the creation of more productive 
employment in industry and the consequent transfer 
of manpower. But it would have been consistent with 
the objective of balanced economic development to 
invest enough in agriculture to raise yields per hectare 


1 Indeed, the Swedish steel plant at Luled was specifically 
located at that point not only as a factor in regional develop- 
ment in Sweden, as mentioned in Chapter 6, but also in order 
to maximize the advantages of cheap water transportation, the 
same vessels taking iron ore outbound and coal inbound. These 
advantages are effectively realized, though not so much through 
trade with Poland as with western Germany. 


2 However, problems of regional development like those 
discussed in Chapter 6 also figured importantly among the 
considerations determining the site of Nowa Huta. 


3 Even the Danube, by which a large part of the iron ore for 
Hungary is shipped, is a relatively costly means of transport 
(pre-war tariffs being about four times as high as on the 
Rhine, for instance) because of the strength and irregularity of 
the flow and the limits imposed by the shallow water at the Iron 
Gates on the size and loading of barges. The construction of 
the large Stalin steel works (originally planned before the break 
between the eastern European countries and Yugoslavia to be 
based on iron-ore supplies from the latter country and conse- 
quently to be located at a different site on the Danube) is no 
doubt the most important single example behind current Hunga- 
rian criticism of misallocation of resources and a strong stimu- 
lus to the particularly active thinking now evident in Hungary 
about the role of foreign trade. 


and, still more, output per worker in agriculture. As 
it is, food not only earns far less than before in 
exports to western Europe but even competes with 
urgent requirements of raw materials and machinery 
in imports. 


Finally, the lack of attention to international diffe- 
rences in costs helps to explain another pronounced 
feature of the trade of eastern European countries as 
it has developed up to now—that is, its strongly bila- 
teral character. The primary reason for this may be, 
in trade within the region, convenience in negotiation, 
since it is immensely more complicated to plan a multi- 
lateral pattern with several countries simultaneously. 
And, in trade with western European and other 
countries outside the region, the main reason may be 
the deficits which have arisen in most trading relation- 
ships, there being at present no export surpluses to 
transfer even where existing currency arrangements in 
western Europe allow for it.> But it is also relevant that 
there would be little point in creating a more com- 
plicated system unless it were desired to take advantage 
of different relative cost conditions. 


New Attitudes and Policies 


Increasingly during the last two years official pro- 
nouncements as well as discussions of a less formal 
character in eastern Europe have stressed the impor- 
tance of foreign trade.* This strongly positive attitude 
is closely associated with criticisms of past policies, 
including complaints of undue haste and expense in 
the development of heavy industry, of the neglect of 
agriculture and other traditional exporting industries, 


4 “ The basic legal provisions of trade and payments agree- 
ments are uniform for all the countries in the democratic camp, 
and are based on the principle of equating the value of the 
mutual deliveries and services supplied by the Contracting Par- 
ties, considered over half-yearly periods. This equality is also 
observed in the settlement arrangements which are effected on a 
clearing basis and eliminate the use of foreign currency.” (Sovet- 
skoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 6, 1953, page 96.) In addition 
to the reasons suggested in the text it is also considered that 
bilateral balancing “creates favourable conditions for the 
conduct of foreign trade, since neither side can run up against 
any serious difficulties in settling its accounts.” (Cf. Chistyakov, 
op. cit., page 58.) 

5 The one big exception being the U.S.S.R.’s surplus with the 
United Kingdom, employed chiefly, however, within the ster- 
ling area. 

6 Thus, a Polish Government decree of July 1954 prescribes in 
detail the special measures to be taken for the development of 
exports. More generally, an east-German writer states: “ First, 
the Government of the German Democratic Republic must 
treat foreign trade as one of the major questions of State policy. 
The prerequisite for the expansion of foreign trade is that 
industry should produce more export goods of better quality at 
cheaper prices. More and better goods for export make it pos- 
sible to increase imports, which is the prerequisite for a rapid 
rise in the standard of living and a further rapid development of 
the economy.” (Е. Lange, Einheit, No. 9, 1954, page 840.) 
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and of the difficulties experienced аз а result in obtain- 
ing raw materials for the consumer goods industries 
and other necessary imports.! Along with this is a 
new theoretical probing of the criteria and methods to 
be employed in assessing domestic and foreign costs 
as a guide to planning.? Production for export is 
assigned a new importance in discussions of the allo- 
cation of investment funds.® 


It is not surprising that this change in emphasis 
seems to be most strongly marked in the three coun- 
tries of the region which, by their historical develop- 
ment and present economic structure, are most 
dependent on foreign trade : eastern Germany, whose 
production remains highly specialized and whose com- 
mercial exchanges with the rest of the pre-war German 
economy are only a fraction of what they used to be; 


1 A Hungarian expert writes, among other things: “ There was 
a considerable expansion in production of precisely those trans- 
formation industries—particularly in engineering—for which 
no raw-material basis existed in the country, while no account 
was taken of the fact that the economic and historical condi- 
tions in one, or possibly more, of the countries in the: socialist 
camp were substantially more favourable for the development 
of such branches of industry. Not only was there a struggle to 
satisfy domestic needs in a way which could in no manner of 
speaking be described as economic but, what is more, a consi- 
derable proportion of the goods produced in such branches of 
industry was allotted to exports. ... During the new phase the 
maladjustments between the development of industry and that 
of agriculture must be overcome and the rapid expansion of 
agriculture must be ensured. Foreign trade must do more to 
help this by increased imports of tractors, fertilizers, pesticides 
and insecticides. Since one objective of the new period is the 
rapid development of production in branches of industry sup- 
plying consumer goods, imports of materials for light industry— 
cotton, wool, raw leather, timber etc.—must be increased accor- 
dingly and their share in total imports of materials must also 
be raised. Foreign trade could also make a direct contribution 
to raising the standard of living by increased imports of overseas 
foodstuffs.” (Е. Шубз, Tarsadalmi Szemle, Мо. 5, 1954, pages 92 
and 93.) 


2 “Tn analysing import returns on a national level a decision 
has to be reached concerning the relative advantages of importing 
a finished product or of producing it at home. A result can be 
obtained only if—at given levels of productivity—the socially 
required working-time for the home production of this commo- 
dity is compared with the socially required working-time for the 
acquisition of the foreign exchange funds that are needed for the 
importation of this same commodity”. (A devizahozam és a 
jJévedelmezéség пейапу kérdése kiilkereskedelmiinkben—* Some 
problems of foreign exchange receipts and returns in foreign 
trade”—by J. Fay, Magyar-Szovjet Kézgazdasagi Szemle, 
No. 6-7, 1954, pages 578-586.) 


3 “ As in our analysis of internal demand when we are dis- 
cussing investments necessary for increased production to satisfy 
home needs, we have to carry on an analysis of investments 
connected with the development of foreign trade. Particularly 
interesting in this respect are possibilities of increasing and spe- 
cializing investments on the basis of long-term agreements and 
continuous economic co-operation of the socialist countries. 
Such agreements will introduce for a long time elements of sta- 
bility in production and investment tasks. Here we have the 
problem of international co-operation, on the one hand in a 
broad sense—that is, between individual sectors of different 
economies—and on the other in a narrower sense, between 
individual establishments in different countries.” (K. Secomski, 
Gospodarka Planowa, No. 7, July 1954, page 13.) 


Czechoslovakia, whose economic structure has been 
most sharply shifted from light to heavy industry and 
whose once-important trade with western European 
and overseas countries has progressively fallen away 
from its early post-war peak; and Hungary, whose 
agricultural exports have almost disappeared and 
whose engineering and light industries have, apparently 
more than elsewhere, felt the burden of heavy invest- 
ment in basic industry, especially steel. 


But it is significant that interest in developing and 
improving foreign trade is also stressed in the U.S.S.R., 
since, on the one hand, external economic relations 
are of much more marginal importance to its large 
domestic economy, while, on the other hand, the 
central posi ion which it occupies in the foreign trade 
of the eastern European countries makes its policies 
of paramount importance in any new orientation.* 


In trade within the group, the aim to secure in- 
creased benefits from the international division of 
labour is manifested in the co-ordination of economic 
programmes starting | January 1956, when the eastern 
European countries, with the single exception of Bul- 
garia, will inaugurate new long-term plans timed to 
coincide with the next Soviet Five-year Plan.®? This 
synchronization of production and investment will be 
supported by long-term trade agreements relating to 
the same period. These programmes, which will 
impose much more exacting tasks on the planning 
authorities than heretofore, are doub‘less still in very 
preliminary stages, but it is clearly the intention to 
build further on the start already made in engineering 
industries and to extend this co-ordination to other 
branches of industry, particularly the production of 
consumer goods. 


Meanwhile, a number of special bilateral agree- 
ments have already been made for particular industries. 
Thus, during the second half of 1954 agreements for 
the co-ordination of light industries, largely consumer 
goods, were concluded between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany, and 
Hungary and eastern Germany, while negotiations 
between Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria were in pro- 
gress at the end of the year. In the chemical industries, 


4“ The Soviet Union is in favour of expanding economic 
relations with other countries; moreover, the advantages resulting 
from the international division of labour are also appreciated. 
The international division of labour, based on the available 
resources and each country’s accumulated production experience 
and traditions, ensures advantageous trade exchanges and con- 
sequently enhances general well-being. It is also more appro- 
priate for us to purchase a certain proportion of some goods 
abroad when it would be relatively cheaper to do so than to 
expand our own production. We can use the money thus 
saved to increase the output of those export goods which we 
are better placed to produce.” Cf. A. 1. Mikoyan, op. cit. 


5 Cf. Chapter 2. 
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eastern Germany and Poland made а special agree- 
ment for the first to specialize in products derived 
from brown coal and the second in products derived 
from hard coal, while eastern Germany has also con- 
cluded an agreement with Rumania to assist in the 
development of its chemical industry. 


Thus, while plans are still being prepared, it would 
seem that the basis is being laid for a further substan- 
tial rise in the trade of the eastern world market. There 
are indications, in particular, that the trade of the 
eastern European countries with one another may gain 
in importance, as greater advantage is taken of pro- 
duct differentiation and large-scale production and 
of differences in investment costs and in levels of 
skills and other external economies. Exports from the 
eastern European countries to the U.S.S.R. obviously 
also offer a large outlet for both capital equipment and 
consumer goods, while their requirements of food and 
raw materials as well as machinery and equipment 
from the U.S.S.R. may be expected to grow. The 
need to satisfy the needs of this group of countries, as 
well as other markets, appears to be one of the reasons 
for the efforts now being made to expand Soviet 
grain production. Plans for a great increase in 
cotton production in mainland China are also sug- 
gestive of the possibilities of a growing two-way 
trade with that country in the exchange of capital 
equipment for raw materials. It may be further sug- 
gested that eastern Germany, now relieved of repara- 
tions and other charges, is likely to play a major role in 
this general expansion, having large potentialities for 
exports of finished manufactures and heavy import 
requirements of food and raw materials. 


Along with this development there is some indica- 
tion, still slight, that the rule of bilateralism in trading 
relationships will be applied less rigidly. The obligation 
to produce, in order to balance accounts, the parti- 
cular commodities desired by a gi en trade partner 
has proved detrimental to specialization in some sec- 
tors, and it has sometimes happened that countries 
have simply been unable to provide acceptable com- 
modities to offset needed imports in a particular bila- 
teral relationship. The most specific departure from 
bilateralism is a so-called “ triangular clearing agree- 
ment” concluded between eastern Germany and 


1 Fast German export industries have particularly complained 
about the tendency of other countries in the region to develop 
production of goods which it is clearly well equipped to supply, 
and the east German authorities thus have a particular interest 
in concluding agreements for the co-ordination of production. 


2 СГ Chapter 3. The resolution of the Party Central Commit- 
tee in the U.S.S.R. on the further expansion of grain production 
stated that the additional grain was needed, among other reasons, 
because “the country must have bread-grain surpluses to 
increase exports, the needs for which are growing”. (Pravda, 


6 March 1954.) 


Bulgaria in 1954, which, according to the official 
announcement carried in the Press, gives Bulgaria the 
opportunity to use its deliveries to eastern Germany 
to buy from a third country. It may indeed be ex- 
pected with some confidence that, if trade continues 
to expand rapidly and if greater attention is paid to 
relative costs, the eastern European countries will in- 
creasingly find it necessary to introduce more multi- 
lateral elements into their trade and payments arrange- 
ments. 


Current views in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
on the role of trade with countries outside their own 
trading group are more ambivalent than those relat- 
ing to trade within the group. It is primarily the latter 
which is envisaged in present discussions concerning 
the advantages and practical possibilities of increased 
international specialization, and almost every state- 
ment on foreign trade continues to draw a very sharp 
distinction between the “ two parallel world markets ”. 
Renewed stress has nevertheless been placed during 
the past two years on the need to develop trade with 
countries outside the region and on the problems to be 
solved in expanding exports as a means of obtaining 
necessary imports, especially of those raw materials 
and foodstuffs in which the region is deficient. 


As noted in Section 3, the eastern European coun- 
tries and the U.S.S.R. are making special efforts to 
expand their direct trade relations with primary pro- 
ducing countries rather than rely so much as in pre- 
war years on covering deficits with them out of 
surpluses earned in western Europe. This emphasis, 
representing a further set of priorities in trading rela- 
tionships, would appear to be in keeping with diffe- 
rences in the relative strength of their bargaining 
positions vis-a-vis the more and the less developed 
countries. For the latter group, the eastern European 
countries and the U.S.S.R. are able to offer new mar- 
kets for exports of primary products and at the same 
time are increasingly in a position to provide exports of 
capital equipment. With their trade proposals, the 
leading trading countries of eastern Europe, as well as 
the U.S.S.R., are combining, as noted in Section 3, 
offers to provide credits and technical assistance to the 
under developed countries overseas. Here also, then, 
the basis seems to exist for a considerable expansion in 
trade from its present low level, though to achieve it 
eastern European countries and the U.S.S.R. will pro- 
bably have to accord less priority than heretofore to 
their own reciprocal demands. Their exports must 


3 See Der Aussenhandel, 7 September 1954. The consent of 
the third country would seem to be necessary in order to make 
the triangular arrangement work, but it is not stated whether 
or not other parties have been associated with the agreement 


in some way. 
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also be able to compete, as the policy statements ге- 
cognize, without benefit of the preferential conditions 
which they have in trade with one another and instead 
are confronted, in many overseas markets, with the 
established positions of other trading nations. 


Compared with the prospects for the expansion of 
trade among eastern European countries and the 
U.S.S.R., as well as between them and the less-deve- 
loped countries overseas, the forces determining 
trade with western Europe appear less dynamic. 
Eastern European countries are likely to continue to 
import from western Europe up to the limit of their 
resources. Their imports will perhaps consist less of 
food than at the moment, since it must be expected 
that these countries will gradually succeed in solving 
their agricultural problems and indeed may, as the 
U.S.S.R. has in mind with its grain-expansion pro- 
gramme, be able to offer increasing amounts of 
their traditional food exports. At least for the time 
being, however, eastern Germany, and _ possibly 
Czechoslovakia, may have a continuing need of meat 
and dairy products beyond the capacity of other coun- 
tries in the region to supply, and even over the longer 
run there may be eastern European and Soviet pur- 
chases of these products and of fish and citrus fruit 
from western European as well as overseas countries. 
Eastern Germany, which enters into the picture once 
more as a special case, is still far from independent of 
its old sources of supply of coal and steel in western 
Germany and needs to expand its imports of these and 
other goods. Following some narrowing of export con- 
trols in the West, moreover, the interest of the whole 
eastern trading group in buying machinery and raw 
materials from western European countries should 
gain further strength. 


All of these are good reasons to expect the eastern 
European countries and the U.S.S.R. to want to build 
up their trade with western Europe and explain why, 
despite their clearly asserted preference for trade with 
one another, they still assign a certain priority to the 
acquisition of “ hard currencies ” in defining the tasks 
of their export industries.1 The limiting factor on the 
eastern side in the expansion of East-West trade in 
Europe is thus not the interest in or need of imports by 
the countries of the eastern trading group, but lies 
rather in the less favourable conditions determining 
their exports to western Europe. The rebuilding of 
their traditional export industries will take time, even 


1“ The primary aim for exports ... is the acquisition of the 
more valuable (so-called hard) currencies by the sale of those 
products made of materials for which the least amount and the 
least valuable currencies have to be expended.” (J. Fay: “ Az 
export gazdasdgorssa4ganak mérése ”—“ Measuring the Profit- 
ability of Exports”, Statisztikai Szemle No. 1, 1954, page 63.) 


with the new emphasis given to agriculture and con- 
sumer goods, and meanwhile western European 
countries have developed new sources of supply at 
home and abroad. A larger share in western European 
grain imports can doubtless be had when increased 
supplies from the eastern side become available, and 
the same is probably true of Soviet timber, while 
petroleum and petroleum products may figure in- 
creasingly in the trade if supply conditions in the East 
and marketing conditions in the West permit it. 


Some reciprocal exchanges may also be developed 
with western Europe in products of the engineering 
industries, including the wide assortment of both capi- 
tal goods and consumer durables which eastern Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Hungary can supply, as 
well as motor-cars, for which the U.S.S.R. has already 
established a small market in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Eastern European countries on their side have 
a definite interest, particularly in view of current 
efforts to provide a wider selection of consumer 
goods, in obtaining from western Europe various 
kinds of consumer durables and other products, such 
as textile fabrics, made of the newer synthetic fibres. 
It would therefore be wrong to regard the present 
volume of East-West trade in Europe, or even the 
much higher pre-war volume, as a firm ceiling. But 
it would also be unrealistic not to recognize that 
changes in the structure of production on both sides, 
as well as differences in trading methods and attitudes, 
tend to direct the future expansion of the trade of 
eastern European countries and the U.S.S.R. chiefly 
in other directions. 


To sum up, the indications are that the eastern Euro- 
pean countries and the U.S.S.R. will continue to 
assign increasing emphasis to their foreign trade and 
to the advantages which it offers of greater interna- 
tional specialization. This does not imply any weaken- 
ing in their basic aims of national industrialization 
and balanced economic growth, but rather the effort 
to promote the attainment of these objectives through 
closer attention to questions of relative cost and 
efficiency. Because of their often expressed lack 
of confidence in the stability of western markets 
for their own exports or as a source of supply, and 
their reiterated desire to put as much of their trade 
as possible on the basis of firm commitments under 
long-term agreements, there is little probability that 
the present high geographic concentration of their 
trade will be diminished as the total expands. The 
outcome depends in part, of course, upon the foreign 
trade policies of western European countries, including 
the position taken with regard to such difficult 
problems as the possibility of concluding long-term 
agreements between private-enterprise and State- 
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trading economies. In view of the work now actively 
proceeding within the eastern world market towards 
the elaboration and co-ordination of new long-term 
economic development and trade plans to take effect 
at the beginning of 1956, the course of East-West 
negotiations on trade problems during the next 


twelve months may well be crucial in determining 
whether or not previous tendencies towards national 
self-sufficiency within the eastern world market will 
change into anything more than a broadly conceived 
regional self-sufficiency relieved only by a modicum 
of trade with the west. 


Appendix to Chapter 5 


Extracts from a recent Hungarian article entitled 


“OPTIMUM RETURNS AND INTERNATIONAL DIVISION OF LABOUR’?! 


Note. — The problem of costs and returns in foreign trade has become an important subject of theoretical thinking and 
economic measurement in the eastern European countries since the initiation of the new phase. The new economic review of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, in its first issue of October 1954, published a study of this subject which can be regarded 
as a summary of the present state of thinking on the matter in Hungary and which was also meant to serve the purpose of 
re-opening on a broader basis the discussion which had so far been carried out on a narrow technical ground. The two authors 
of this paper, Tibor Liska and Antal Marias, are Senior Scientific Officers at the Institute of Industrial Economy of the Matyds 
Rakosi Technical University for Heavy Industry at Miskole and at the Institute of Enterprise Planning of the Technical Uni- 
versity in Budapest respectively, who jointly conducted a pilot study into the cost components of engineering products, the 
results of which were used in carrying out similar investigations into the cost components of 50 commodities of primary impor- 
tance in Hungarian foreign trade. In view of the interest of the article, the following extracts are reproduced: 2 


Autarky or International Division of Labour 


ste ee 


“When planning the structural proportions of the economy, a crucial problem in the matter of obtaining optimum returns 
is the question: how should the national economy fit into an international division of labour ? 


“... On this point, there are two theories. One is the theory of autarky which, without actually saying so, in essence 
considers it both impracticable and pointless to take part in the international division of labour, and, on the contrary, necessary 
to strive for maximum self-sufficiency. The other view—that approved by the Third Congress 3—1$ that no opportunity should 
be lost of turning to account the advantages arising from an international division of labour. 


“ Although more than a year has passed since the Government programme was laid down, we have not yet succeeded in 
switching over to participation in the international division of labour. And one of the things which is stopping us is the fact that 
the theory of autarky still survives in our Party teachings, our periodicals, our planning methods and in the minds of certain 


of our economic leaders.” (Page 78.) 


1“ A gazdasdgossdg és a nemzetkézi munkamegosztds ” (Optimum Returns and International Division of Labour), by 
Tibor Liska and Antal Marids, Kézgazdasdgi Szemle, No. 1, 1954, pages 75-94. 

2 Detailed page references of the text are given in brackets after each section. The sub-headings shown were not in 
the original text but have been inserted in the translation for the convenience of the reader. 

31.e., the Third Congress of the Hungarian Workers Party, held at Budapest from 24 to 30 May 1954. 
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A Classical Formulation of the Theory of Autarky 


“ According to the classical formulation of the theory of autarky, as given in all publications on foreign trade, the main 
task of foreign trade is, through exports, to procure imports of those commodities which cannot be produced within the country. 


“ This, in fact, was the way in which the problem arose in the emergency that once faced the Soviet Union, alone and under 
blockade in a capitalist world.... 


“... Arguing from this emergency, some Party teachings evolved a ‘socialist’ theory, according to which a socialist economy 
was bound to be autarkic in character, as shown by the fact that, unlike a capitalist State, the socialist State does not try to 
conquer foreign markets and has no imperialistic ambitions. Carried to its logical conclusions, this theory implies that the 
international exchange of commodities and the international division of labour are equivalent to capitalism and that their 
negation, autarky, equals socialism. 


“ After the second World War, however, the situation changed decisively. The formation of the socialist camp and the 
socialist ‘ world market ’ paved the way for the development of a socialist division of labour on an international scale between 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples’ Democracies. In foreign trade, then, it is not imports which are the end and exports the 
means; exports and imports alike are means, and means of equal importance in developing the socialist economy... .” 
(Pages 78-79.) 


A Second Version 


“The theory of autarky has, however, persisted in a form which may be summed up thus: let us reduce imports at all 
costs, and increase exports of labour-intensive commodities, since these do not require much basic material and, in particular, 
not much imported material. This version of the theory of autarky is at least as harmful and widely held as the original one and 
finds the following expression in practice: 


“ (а) We are still trying to produce at home basic materials hitherto imported and for whose production, even taking the 
long-term view, we are less well equipped than for that of other commodities, instead of developing the production of those 
commodities that we are better able to produce and exchanging them for the basic materials in question. 


“ (6) In assessing the return from export production, we take as our crucial test the net foreign exchange earnings, defined 
as the difference between foreign exchange income and foreign exchange expenditure. This idea of reducing imports at all costs 
and producing as many labour-intensive commodities as possible results in the available labour force being wasted on the 
production of commodities which, even in the long run, cannot be produced economically. In this way, for every foreign 
exchange forint received, the domestic labour wasted is sufficient to earn two or three times as much in another branch of 
production. ... 


“ There is, of course, a certain element of sound commonsense in this idea of reducing imports and developing exports of 
labour-intensive commodities. Before leaping to a decision to import commodities which we do not ourselves produce, it is 
quite right first to ask oneself whether there is not some way of producing them economically at home. Similarly, it is quite 
right to try to develop the export of those labour-intensive commodities in whose case the ratio between domestic and inter- 
national productivity is favourable. In the case of commodities whose basic materials cannot be economically produced at 
home, it is particularly important for the proportion of highly productive labour put into such products by the processing 
industries to be as large as possible. With both imports and exports of labour-intensive commodities, however, the ratio between 
productivity at home and productivity abroad has to be taken into account. 


“If we neglect this, we cannot expect to improve the balance of payments by reducing imports, because such a reduction 
of imports might lead to a decline in exports. Again, all our efforts to earn foreign exchange by exporting our labour might 
be in vain, since, if the exported labour is of relatively low productivity, the foreign exchange will be earned at too great a cost. 
It may even prove more expensive to import the basic materials than to import the finished commodity. 


Seen ae ”” (Pages 80-81.) 


A Third Interpretation 


“ Finally, according to autarkic theory, it is bad for an industrially under-developed country—i.e. Hungary—to have a 
high volume of foreign trade in relation to national product. Two arguments are put forward in support of this view: 


“ (а) The productivity of labour is lower in this country than in the countries which shape world market prices, and it is 
therefore only worth while to export those few commodities in which the productivity of Hungarian labour reaches the same 
or an even higher level than productivity on the world market, if we do not wish to lose thereby. +. . 


\ 
“ (5) If we were consistently to follow the principle of only producing the commodities in which we enjoyed the greatest 
advantage, we should fall into the opposite extreme to autarky, making our production completely one-sided and thereby 
impeding the development of productive forces. 


“ 


“ First [on point (a)], it is incorrect to say that foreign trade is economically worth while only if no other commodities are 
exported but those produced at a level of productivity equal to or above the average on the world market. Ricardo, in his 
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theory of comparative costs, ex 
modities, including those for e 
much more economical to imp 
at a high cost. 


eee ee 


plained that the foreign trade of a country can be economically worth while even when all com- 
xport, are produced at a level of productivity below the average on the world market.... It is 
ort a commodity in exchange for a more valuable export commodity than to produce it at home 


“ The second argument [on point (5)] against an international division of labour is the danger of one-sided development. 
Nowadays, with the highly diversified pattern of industrial production this danger is not a major one, but it is worth dealing 
with nevertheless. “Complex ’—i.e. balanced—development is certainly a basic principle of socialist economic policy, and 
one which gains in importance when the economic unit in question is separated by frontiers from the other parts of the socialist 
camp. But complex development is appropriate only in so far as it makes home production more economical by using local 
factors of production and materials and by saving on transport costs. In no circumstances does it mean development in all 
fields and, hence, withdrawaj from the international division of labour... .”° (Pages 81-83.) 


Autarky and Structural Relationships within the Economy 


iq But autarky is, we must emphasize, predominantly not a problem of foreign trade, but a problem of the right proportions 
within the branches of production, a problem of the structional relations between sectors of the economy.... 


“The main way to develop the proper proportions within production is therefore to specialize in producing those com- 
modities for which the relationship between home and international values is favourable—that is to say, for which average 
productivity of Hungarian labour more nearly approaches, or even surpasses labour productivity on the world market. The 
more consistent we are in following this principle the stronger we shall become economically. 


“ All this naturally applies primarily to foreign trade with socialist countries. In this trade, one should not adapt the structure 
of exports and imports to the structure of domestic production, One should rather ... start from the common needs and 
individual circumstances of the planned economies, work out what, in the light of actual possibilities, is the most advantageous 
export and import structure, and then adapt the structure of productions to their framework. 


“ In our country to-day, exactly the opposite method is used. An import plan is worked out on the basis of the production 
plan and an export plan on the basis of the import and production plans. While the production plan, it is true, is supposed 
to take into account the international division of labour, no calculations have been made for this purpose. Thus, planning 
does not start from the wrong end in theory but only in practice. 


“... The only way to tell whether one is dealing with a case of complex development or of autarky is actually to calculate 
the economic return; without such calculations the economic principles of complex development, which otherwise constitute 
a sound point of departure, become so much empty talk and easily lead to a drive towards autarky.” (Pages 81-83.) 


Measurement of Returns from Foreign Trade 


“... The economic returns from foreign trade can be determined only by a comparison’ of national and international 
values. 


“АП those ... formule which do not show the commodities with a favourable value ratio as giving higher returns in 
foreign trade and those with an unfavourable value ratio as giving lower returns only lead to false and harmful conclusions 
(e.g., the formula of net foreign exchange earnings). It is proposed to deal exclusively with formule reflecting value relationships.”’ 
(Pages 83-84.) 


Balances of Price Equalization 


“ An important item in the national income balance, measured at current prices, is the balance of import levies and export 
subsidies which result from differences between world market prices and domestic prices. . . . 


“... Assuming that home prices reflect real values and that the only commodities imported are those which are also produced 
at home—that is to say, which also have a domestic value—then an excess of subsidies over levies on imports ... would mean 
an effective loss on foreign trade. It would show that we were importing commodities more highly valued than the average and 
that we were exporting commodities for which the value relationships were less favourable. In the inverse case, foreign trade 
would be profitable—that is to say, show a positive balance. 


“ Our present price system, however, does not reflect values because it considerably under-values producers’ goods. If ... 
imports contain a bigger share of producers’ goods than exports, an erroneous picture is given by the balance of price equalization 
(export subsidies /ess import levies) and foreign trade appears to be less profitable than it really is, because of the different 
valuation of producers’ goods and consumer goods, A further complication arises from the fact that the proportion by which 
producers’ goods are undervalued is not constant. The price of many producers’ goods contains an element of turnover tax, 
whereas many other producers’ goods are priced at less than cost. ... In analysing the effect of price equalization, we have to 
consider these factors and apply appropriate correctives. 

“The most difficult problem is to fix a domestic price for imported commodities. If the commodities imported are also 
produced at home and are sold on the home market consistently at the same prices as the corresponding domestic products ... 
then the import equalization would really show the home value of the imports. This is the procedure followed in practice with 
imported commodities when the same commodity is produced at home. 


10 


ВИ 


“Tn the case of commodities not also produced at home and hence having по ready-made valuation on. the home market, 
the problem is much more complicated and internal prices very often have to be fixed ша completely arbitrary manner. The 
balance of price equalization has an economic meaning only if it is assumed that the prices of commodities not produced at 
home are fixed in relation to the home-price level—that is to say, according to the average ratio between home prices and world 
market prices. Efforts in this direction are being made and are meeting with a certain degree of success. ... 


“ 


“... The difference between import levies and export subsidies roughly indicates the real results of foreign trade policy, 
although according to our calculations these results are considerably distorted by the present price system. 


“ 


“... Such sources of distortion as, for example, the valuation of imported commodities and the different rates of 
accumulation in costs are likely to lead to far greater divergence from reality in the case of single commodities than in that of 
aggregates.’’ (Pages 84-86.) 


Foreign Exchange Returns per Unit of Wage Costs 


“It is most economical to produce and export those products for which the biggest foreign-exchange returns can be obtained 
per forint of wage cost. On the other hand, in the case of those products for which this ratio is low, it is more economical 
to import than to produce them. If we calculate this ratio for years ahead—that is to say, plan realistically on the home-wage 
costs of certain products being cut by x per cent by the end of the second Five-year Plan, and at the same time count on there 
being in all probability no appreciable fall in world-market prices because of the effect of long-term contracts, the demand from 
the friendly countries being permanently attracted towards these commodities, and so on—we shall then be able to pass a confident 
and economically reasoned judgment, on the question of which commodity it is more advantageous to produce and which will 
contribute most to the expansion of national income. 


“ 


“Some people, regarding foreign exchange as a more valuable circulating medium than the wages paid to home labour, 
want to adopt net foreign-exchange earnings as the indicator of optimum returns, and wish accordingly, to lower foreign exchange 
costs at the expense of domestic wage costs. 


“ While it is a fact that today it costs a great deal to earn one foreign exchange forint, we cannot change this by rendering the 
production of new foreign-exchange forints still more expensive on the pretext of saving on foreign exchange. On the contrary, 
we have to try to produce foreign-exchange forints with the least possible home labour effort. 


“ Although it is worth while importing any commodity in exchange for a commodity of lower priority, it is not without 
interest to work out a critical average foreign-exchange return per unit of wage costs above which it is generally economical to 
export and below which it is generally more economical to import. . . .’’ (Pages 86-90.) 


Further Factors to be considered in Planning Foreign Trade 


“The following facts and criteria should also be known for any given commodity ... : 
“ (1) The level of demand; 
“ (2) The possibilities of cost reduction and of increasing productivity; 
“ (3) The fixed and circulating capital required to produce it; 
“ (4) Its annual foreign exchange earnings; 
“ (5) Any defence and political considerations affecting it.’ (Pages 90-92.) 


Capital Costs and the Returns from Foreign Trade 


“ Tt is, hence, necessary to evaluate the volume of fixed and circulating capital absorbed, not only in the final stage but also 
back through the earlier stages, of the production process, and to set this total volume against the annual foreign-exchange 
earnings obtainable by producing the commodity in question. 


“ 


О 


‘.. . Prices on the socialist world market have to adapt themselves to а certain extent to the price system of the capitalistic 
world market, where even with a balance of demand and supply there is considerable divergence between prices and values. 


“ 


“ 


. . . When measuring the real prospects of achieving an optimum return, the amount of capital immobilized has to be 
measured, too. If, disregarding this factor, we were to come to a decision solely on the basis of indices of labour productivity, we 
should be heading the economy towards a type of production which, though accompanied by a considerable saving in labour, 
would, in this case, also entail the immobilization of an excessive amount of fixed and circulating capital; in other words, we 
should be heading it towards an unlimited increase in accumulation.” (Pages 91-92.) 
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“Our main task—the optimum satisfaction of requirements—can be achieved only if requirements and possibilities are 
taken into account together with optimum returns. 


“In practice, our planning has so far aimed only at a mechanical balance between requirements and possibilities, and has 
often lost contact even with realities. . 


“ But only for very sound reasons can we abandon, in specific cases, the principle of satisfying ‘ optimum return ? require- 
ments. Indeed, in present circumstances, we must even relax somewhat the requirement that optimum return be always studied 
in terms of a ten- to fifteen-year period . .. And we have to seize every genuine opportunity of temporarily giving a higher priority 
to the production of those commodities which already yield higher returns during the Second Five-year Plan than to the pro- 
duction of those which will yield such returns only on a long-term basis... For a number of objective reasons, such as ensuring 
full use of existing capacities, present market and foreign exchange difficulties, etc., and for some no less important subjective 


ones, there is a very real danger of our change-over to more economical production patterns being far slower than the urgency 
of the situation justifies.’’ (Pages 93-94.) 
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Chapter 6 


PROBLEMS ОЕ REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL LOCATION IN EUROPE 


The growing interest in the problems of economic 
development which is an outstanding feature of post-war 
economic thinking has, quite naturally, been focussed 
mainly on the wide differences existing between countries 
and on the problem of stimulating economic progress 
in those which have been left behind. Both in public 
debate and in government policy increasing attention 
has, however, been paid in recent years to the related 
problems of regional disparities in levels of economic 
development within one and the same country. In the 
United Kingdom overall policies to reduce regional 
disparities in economic activity and standards of 
living were initiated already in the ‘thirties. In the 
Soviet Union considerable resources were devoted to 
the industrial opening-up of the vast eastern parts of 
its territory. In Germany a conscious policy of indus- 
trial decentralization was carried out, but this was 
motivated mainly by strategic considerations and the 
effects it may have had in reducing regional disparities 
in income and economic activity were incidental. In 
the post-war period regional policies have become 
still more important in the United Kingdom and in 
the Soviet Union, and a number of other European 
countries both in the west and in the east have 
embarked upon regional development plans and other 
schemes of regional economic policy. 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe the 
nature and importance of regional economic problems 


1 Regional problems and policies of the Soviet Union are not 
dealt with in this chapter. 


2 An outstanding example is the Italian plan for development 
of the Mezzogiorno, which was discussed in the Survey for 1953, 
which also contained a more summary description of regional 
problems in other southern European countries. See Economic 


within European countries and to discuss different 
methods of regional economic policy on the basis of 
the experiences of the various parts of Europe. In 
the first section, an attempt is made to identify the 
problem regions in Europe and to determine whether 
the gap between poor and rich regions within countries 
has, on the whole, been widening. In the second sec- 
tion, the common features of the structural weakness 
of under-developed regions and the existing location 
of manufacturing activity are examined, with the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the present pattern 
is due to actual differences in factor endowment 
between regions or to legacies of the past, reinforced 
by certain institutional factors, which might tend to 
perpetuate the existing concentration of industry. In 
the third section, certain conclusions are drawn as 
to the type of industry best suited for establishment 
in poor regions both from the point of view of checking 
the cumulative process of concentration in the highly 
developed areas and from that of promoting the 
balanced growth of the under-developed regions. 
Sections 4 and 5, after describing the various methods 
applied in regional policies in western and eastern 
European countries respectively, deal with the most 
effective way of using the various policy instru- 
ments at the disposal of Governments. The chapter 
ends by referring briefly to the possibilities for co- 
operation between countries in regional policy and to 
the implication of international integration policies 
for regional differences within countries. 


Survey of Europe т 1953, Part Ш, in particular pages 92-94 
(Turkey), 103-104 (Greece), 121 (Yugoslavia), 123-140 (South- 
ern Italy), 142 (Spain), 154 (Portugal) and 184-186 (General). 


1. DISPARITIES IN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The Broad Geographic Pattern 


Map 2 on the following page is intended to give a 
first impression of the variations in the degree of eco- 
nomic development between different regions within 
each individual country. The degree of shading of 
each region is determined by the relationship between 


incomes in that region and the average for the country 
of which the region forms part. No comparisons can 
therefore be made directly across political boundaries. 
The criterion by which the regional differences are 
measured is relative levels of per capita income and it 
is subject to certain limitations which are discussed 
below. It may perhaps be accepted as adequate for a 
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REGIONAL INCOME DISPARITIES WITHIN WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Estima ita i i i 
ted per capita income in each region expressed as percentage of income in each country 


Note. — The numbers on the map indicate the location of the poor regions listed in Table 70. 
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first broad identification of the location and size of the 
problems. A glance at the map shows that the poor 
regions in individual countries are generally those 
situated at the periphery of Europe : the western and 
northern regions of the British Isles and the Scandin- 
avian countries, the western regions of France and the 
southern parts of nearly all southern European 
countries. A similar pattern is found in virtually all 
central and eastern! European countries up to the 
borders of the Soviet Union. Thus, in all countries of 
Europe the levels of economic development tend to be 
lowest in the regions furthest removed from the 
relatively small area which developed as the main 
European centre of industrial activity, embracing 
England and the valley and outlet of the Rhine. 


The lower level of activity and income at the 
periphery of Europe can, to a certain extent, be 
accounted for by natural factors. The climate is 
more unfavourable in most regions of the European 
periphery than nearer the centre, and some of the 
outlying regions, for instance northern Scandinavia 
and eastern Turkey, are handicapped by the mere 
fact of geographic distance from their own national 
centres of population and production. However, the 
smaller or larger distance from the industrial centre of 
Europe has no doubt been in itself a powerful location 
factor which has contributed to mould the pattern of 
settlement inside most European countries, making 
the regions nearer the centre more, and those furthest 
away from it less, attractive from the point of view 
of industrial location. Location of economic activity 
in Europe is still predominantly determined by 
historical patterns which emerged in times of economic 
liberalism, and—what is still more important—in 
times when proximity to coalfields and navigable 
rivers was virtually indispensable to a more developed 
pattern of activity. Although development of other 
sources of power and transport have brought decisive 
changes in relative location advantages of various 
regions, the existing concentrations of population and 
the distribution of capital stock, particularly that 
invested in transport facilities, have so far prevented 
any major shifts away from the old centres of activity. 


It is a well-known fact that the countries situated 
near the economic centre of Europe are, in general, 
richer and more developed than those at the periphery. 
This, combined with the geographical pattern of regio- 
nal disparities within countries described above, the 
most prosperous and developed regions of each 
country tending to be those closest to the economic 
centre, produces the result that, as a general rule, 
national frontiers separate the relatively poorer regions 


1 Sufficient information is not available to permit the inclusion 
of eastern European countries in the map. 


of the richer of two neighbouring countries from the 
relatively richer regions in the poorer country.” The 
opposite constellation—rich regions of rich countries 
neighbouring on poor regions of poor countries—does 
not exist, and examples of two under-developed regions 
of different countries contiguous to each other are 
very rare, the northern regions of Norway, Sweden 
and Finland being the most notable examples. Rich 
regions on each side of a common frontier are, of 
course, found in the valley of the Rhine at the fron- 
tiers between France and Germany, and on the two 
shores of the eastern part of the Channel. The impli- 
cations of this international pattern of developed and 
under-developed national regions will be dealt with 
later in this chapter after the regional problems of 
individual countries have been discussed. 


While the map gives a reasonably correct picture 
of where the low-income regions are to be found in 
each country, the impression it conveys of the ampli- 
tudes of the regional deviations from the average 
income of the country is very imperfect. This is 
partly because the underlying figures are based on 
taxable income—without adjustment for differences 
in the cost of living—or on even less reliable indicators 
of real income. It is also because the delimitation of 
regions is to some extent arbitrary since the available 
statistics refer to administrative units of very different 
sizes, sometimes cutting across what would appro- 
priately be defined as regions in the economic sense. 
Nevertheless, it can safely be inferred from the map 
that regional income disparities are much wider in 
the poor countries of Europe than in the richer ones. 
Large regions in southern European countries show 
per capita incomes less than two-thirds of their 
respective national average levels, while no such wide 
regional disparities are found in western Germany, 
Sweden or the Benelux countries. The differences in 
this respect between rich and poor countries are even 
more pronounced than would appear from the map, 
because most of the poorest regions in the rich coun- 
tries are very sparsely populated, while large parts of 
the poor regions in southern and eastern Europe are, 
on the contrary, very densely populated. While the 
population in regions with average incomes below 
two-thirds of the national average account for only a 
few per cent in the United Kingdom, Switzerland and 

* Examples of this abound : the relatively poor south-western 
regions of France are neighbours to the richest regions of Spain, 
some very poor regions of Spain to the northern richer part of 
Portugal. The depressed Belgian regions of north-west Flanders 
are neighbours to the rich north-eastern France and some 
very poor districts of France and Switzerland to the richest 
regions in Italy. Other examples can be found on the German 
frontiers with Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria, on the 
Austrian frontiers with Yugoslavia and Hungary, on the 


Czechoslovak frontiers with Hungary, and on the British 
“frontiers ” with Scotland and Ireland. 
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Austria and for some 10 per cent in Norway and 
Е rance, it accounts for about one-third of the popula- 
tion in Italy, Turkey and Spain 


Differences in regional incomes as shown by the 
map may, of course, arise in some cases simply from 
the inability of an already developed region to use its 
resources fully. Thus, areas which suffer from the loss 
of markets may more accurately be described as 
depressed rather than under-developed, but they 
remain a problem nevertheless. Otherwise, however, 
low incomes in particular regions of a country may 
be taken as indicative of under-development in the 
sense that productivity per head in these regions is 
low in comparison with the country as a whole. 


In principle, low productivity in a particular region 
can be explained in two different ways. It may either 
be the case that all, or nearly all, the industries in the 
region have a lower productivity per head than in 
other parts of the country, or it may be that the region 
contains a disproportionate share of activities which 
are generally of low productivity throughout the 
country. The first case is clearly one of regional under- 
development. The second case may be typified by 
agriculture or fishing, which in most European 
countries yield a lower output per head than other 
industries, and here it may well be argued that the 
problem is really one of improving productivity in 
these particular branches of activity throughout the 
country as a whole rather than one of increasing 
productivity in general within a particular region. 


In practice, however, neither the first nor the second 
situation exists in isolation. In nearly all low-income 
regions in Europe a particularly large share of the 
population is engaged in agriculture, while at the same 
time the level of productivity within these regions, 
both in agriculture and in industry, is lower than in 
the same branches of activity elsewhere. It may be 
in some cases that poor natural conditions for agri- 
culture, uncompensated by any other location advan- 
tages, are the main reason for under-development of a 
region, but much more often it is the general back- 
wardness of the region which perpetuates low produc- 
tivity per capita in agriculture along with that in other 
branches. 


The tendency for low income to be associated with 

a high degree of dependence on agriculture can be 
observed in Table 70, which includes information for 
selected low and high income regions inside a number 
of European countries. In virtually all cases the share 
of population in agriculture is considerably higher 
in the poor than in the rich regions, Moreover, 
1 These figures must, of course, be taken only as broad indi- 


cations because of the arbitrariness necessarily involved in the 
definition of regions, 


yields or other indicators of agricultural productivity 
are lower in the poor than in the rich regions.? 
Unfortunately, hardly any information is available on 
agricultural output per man in particular regions. 


There is little statistical evidence of regional dif- 
ferences in productivity in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions,? but there is no doubt that they are much 
smaller inside developed countries than inside the 
relatively under-developed countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, where capitalist methods of produc- 
tion have pervaded some regions only, while others 
are still dominated by pre-capitalist methods. 


Growing Regional Disparities in the Poorest Countries 
of Europe 


The regional disparities in the poor countries of 
Europe are partly due to the fact that these countries 
include islands of progress—usually the capital city 
or other large cities—in the midst of a sea of relative 
backwardness, partly to differences of natural re- 
sources, climate and topography, and partly to sys- 
tems of land ownership and other institutional factors. 
In Yugoslavia the wide regional disparities are largely 
legacies of the past, when the present-day regions were 
either independent States or peripheral provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire and Austria. 


Favourable location from the point of view of 
international trade gave the major cities of Greece, 
Turkey and the Iberian countries the first impetus to 
development. Industry there, as almost everywhere 
else, has drawn its leadership and finance from the 
commercial classes whose initiative has traditionally 
been oriented outwards, and this, as well as the heavy 
demands on imports during the initial stages of 
industrialization, meant that either the ports or their 
immediate vicinity took the lead in development. The 
attraction of proximity to administration is also an 
important factor in the concentration of industry 
in the neighbourhood of Lisbon and Athens-Pireus. 
Istanbul derived part of its economic power in the past 
from its réle as the hub of the Ottoman Empire, while 
Ankara, the capital of modern Turkey, is rapidly 
becoming a dynamic centre of industry. 
~~ 2 There is, of course, no such correlation to be expected 
in the case of industrially depressed areas. For instance, 
western Flanders, the depressed area of Belgium, shows agri- 
cultural incomes about 20 per cent above the Belgian average. 


See Guido Declercq and Olivier Vanneste: Structurele Werkloos- 
heid in West-Vlaanderen, Roeselare, 1954, page 306. 

3 However, it was shown in a study of productivity in England 
and Scotland made by H. W. Singer and C. E. V. Leser (Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. СХТ, Part IV, 1948) that 
the 5 per cent lower value of output per person employed in 
industry in Scotland compared with England and Wales (accord- 
ing to the 1935 census of production) was not caused by diffe- 
rences in industrial structure, but could safely be interpreted 
as a difference in productivity. 
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In the poorest regions of the southern European 
countries, three-quarters of the population draws its 
income from exceedingly primitive agriculture. Farm- 
ing in these regions is in many cases extensive as in the 
latifundia of Portugal south of the Tejo, the Spanish 
Meseta and eastern Turkey; but in Galicia, south- 
eastern Spain, the Turkish Black Sea coast, Thrace, 
and the Yugoslav southern provinces, the land is 
divided into very small peasant holdings. In general, 
the fertile areas are most heavily populated, so that 
differences of income per head are reduced. In Spain 
the difference in population density in agriculture 
between the infertile and fertile regions is nearly 
sufficient to redress the balance of agricultural per 
capita income. In Thrace and in the Black Sea region 
of Turkey, the pattern of settlement is distinctly 
perverse : population density is greatest on low- 
quality soil and, in spite of specialization in such 
intensive occupations as tobacco cultivation and fruit 
growing, per capita income is very low even in relation 
to generally prevailing low standards ; moreover, the 
market for the products in which these regions 
specialize is mainly external and subject to wide 
fluctuations. 


In under-developed countries poverty is generally 
less closely dependent on purely natural conditions 
than in richer countries. The natural resources of 
the more advanced parts of poor countries are by 
far the best known, and, except where national needs 
put a premium on particularly favourable features 
of the backward regions (as is the case for the 
expansion of wheat production in southern Portugal 
and the improvement of livestock breeding in eastern 
Anatolia) the tendency is for these countries to 
concentrate the bulk of their limited investments on 
those areas which are most favoured in terms of 
known resources and social capital, and which are 
therefore likely to pay quicker dividends. It is not 
surprising therefore that not only has industrial 
development continued to be most rapid in the old 
centres, but progress in agriculture and education 
(measured by the degree of literacy) has also generally 
been least rapid in the poorest regions. In recent 
years, however, comprehensive efforts of regional 
planning in some of these countries are beginning 
to bear fruit. 


Regional Changes in the More Advanced Countries 


There is a general tendency for economic develop- 
ment to concentrate where it has already reached the 
highest levels. Both in Poland and Czechoslovakia 
most of the development in the inter-war period ! took 


1 Post-war regional problems and policies in these countries 
are dealt with in Section 5. 


place in the most industrialized regions and eastern 
Poland and Slovakia remained in a state of extreme 
poverty and backwardness. 


In Italy and France, too, the gap in economic 
development between regions has been steadily grow- 
ing. In both of these countries, the differences in the 
degree of industrialization as between regions? are 
considerably larger than in the other industrialized 
countries, and employment in industry is expanding 
fastest in the most industrialized regions. Moreover, 
in both Italy and France, agricultural productivity is 
very low in the poor regions and is also making less 
progress there than in the rich regions. The popula- 
tion factor, however, acts differently in the two 
countries. In Italy the situation of the poor southern 
regions is made still more difficult because natural 
population increase has been faster there than in the 
rich, and internal migration is kept at low levels 
because of unemployment in the rich districts. In 
France, on the contrary, the much more favourable 
employment situation in the rich regions has resulted 
in migration on such a scale that some of the poor 
regions have become depopulated to a considerable 
extent. This is true of the mountain districts in the 
centre and south-east of France and of many parts 
of the west and south-west, but not of Brittany, which 
has a considerable agricultural surplus population 
even at the existing low standards of mechanization 
in agriculture. 


Depopulation of the countryside in France has been 
of far greater dimensions than in other European 
countries. In other countries too, for instance in 
Sweden and Norway, unfavourably situated valleys 
and many villages have lost a large share of their 
population during the process of industrialization and 
urbanization ; but in those countries many of the 
migrants have moved only to the regional centres and 
the population of the region as a whole has, in most 
cases, continued to grow, although much more slowly 
than in the richer regions of the country. In France, 
on the contrary, stagnation in total population and 
strong centralization, both administratively and econo- 
mically, have combined to make population decline 
a normal phenomenon throughout the country, while 
only the richest regions and a few large towns con- 
tinued to expand. Of the 90 departments of France, 
two-thirds reached their maximum population in the 
nineteenth century and no more than 20 continue to 
grow. While population in all the poor regions listed 
in Table 71 is no higher, or even lower, than a hundred 
years ago, it has increased by some 75 per cent in the 
rich north-eastern region. 


2 As measured by the share of active population in industry 
(see Table 70). 
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Table 71 


LONG-TERM TRENDS IN POPULATION 
San pe ee ee eo 


С : . : Inhabitants 
ountry and region Index of population и per square 
kilometre 
5 
PAIN = 1857 1900 1930 1950 1950 1950 
mei ROR ct acme ee tee eee ee 100 127 144 4008 27 
renee ln Е A cot a 100 113 132 2 605 90 
ae ня а В Ара, ша OS 100 130 158 5 605 64 
est of Spain ав te 100 128 153 15 759 65 
PROLAIES Paine ee er oc бе 83 100 27 150 27 977 56 
ITALY 2 1861 1901 1931 1951 1951 1951 
рееша я: Reese tne кожи лавки: 100 148 162 185 4 462, 174 
воем ат ара en she о" 100 125 142 173 11 907 163 
= Sardegna О Mites dads 100 131 162 209 1274 53 
Piemonte-V. AOSTA Wi ee Mh fhe A oe tr 100 120 125 127 3 608 126 
ПВА ВО ео а за fla tet a oa ee 100 129 166 195 6 561 276 
OthersNorthernttalyy ee 100 130 190 206 19 326 154 
ОМ tai 27 ee Со: 100 129 163 185 47 138 157 
FRANCE 1851 1901 1931 1954 1954 1954 
=e Corse Cae oe See ee ee ee 100 125 126 103 244 28 
Осла sy. а по TT. 100 92 74 65 1 165 33 
В ea 0 chee es ee NY log ии 100 111 104 102 2 339 83 
Се У Se net 2 PS, 100 102 93 95 10 014 52 
INorthEastvand* Paris’ region 22.9. лы. 100 139 163 173 15 178 158 
ВоВ ЕАО Обо Иа 100 109 113 114 13 834 1D 
STOUT ATCC cg gw ce ak Ss 100 114 117 120 42 774 78 
GERMANY а 1871 1910 1939 1950 1939 1939 
E EOSEDICUSSCH tr erate а ею 100 123 143 He 2 488 67 
SREOMMer ee. Pee chee oe. ged on! Oe! 100 120 139 Ae 1 895 61 
1950 1950 
ЕО в о =). 2 fo se. ee 100 154 187 307 2 595 166 
РИВаусто ae Sener. LN I ue) oe 100 142 167 PAG] 9 185 130 
И Grainy 7 5 2 oo oe 100 157 184 223 47 696 194 
NoRWAY , 1855 1900 1930 1950 1950 1950 
Св a eee, ен 5 100 197 256 306 404 4 
АЕ СОА йа © 100 131 149 168 289 9 
О о а а ae 100 101 120 139 160 al 
ев об Norway? Se 9.8 eee eae > 100 153 194 226 2 424 17 
hotalsNorwayere: ог Sse See 100 150 189 220 3277 11 
SWEDEN 1850 1900 1930 1953 1953 1953 
to МОИ, Ghee АИТ eee om ota 100 220 318 381 484 3 
оао PRO kN а oy as 100 118 127 129 58 19 
ОЕ bie cf lA a ee ох 100 119 119 121 543 24 
Restos ее к, PANT aa АЕ 100 149 180 2s 6 107 27 
TotaliSweden: Sassi ew yes: ви. 100 147 176 206 7 192 18 
UNITED KINGDOM 1851 1901 1931 1951 1951 1951 
Я ОКО а В У es 100 86 86 5 | 1 370 97 
РАНА ss eee ote а 100 89 74 72 286 8 
Restrof Scotland о 25h. вы 100 165 183 193 4810 107 
ae AV нь kee eo, eee се 100 174 223 223 2 597 125 
пала 3: № № ом en Ae, 20% 100 182 223 245 41 147 316 
Total United Kingdom ....... 100 172 207 226 50 210 206 
ООО ne 
Source : Population censuses of the various countries. a Partly estimated. 


Note. — For a detailed description of the regions see Appendix B. + Poorer regions. 
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Although natural conditions for agriculture are 
poor in some of the under-developed provinces of 
France and Italy, as well as in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, these facts of geography are only a minor 
element in explaining the wide regional gaps in 
economic levels which have developed in these coun- 
tries. The unification of Italy, under the political 
hegemony of the northern part of the country, was 
followed by a long period of decay in the south and 
expansion in the north.! Political factors were of 
major importance also in shaping the industrial 
pattern of Poland and Czechoslovakia. Before the 
creation of the national States at the end of the first 
World War the ruling classes in those territories were 
often more influenced in their investment decisions by 
political considerations and national group interest 
than by purely economic factors. The case of France 
is somewhat different, because easy access to coal and 
iron in the north-east was a powerful element in 
causing the large regional differences, but strong 
political centralization and the consequent radiation 
of the whole transport network from Paris was of 
major importance too. The result was that the growing 
utilization of energy in the form of oil and electricity, 
particularly hydro-electricity, although causing some 
industrialization in the northern part of the Alps, 
was unable to reverse the trend towards concentration 
in the north-east, and depopulation continued in 
many regions. 


In the sparsely populated countries of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, as in Switzerland and Austria, 
hydro-power or discoveries of mineral resources have 
tended to shift the balance between the regions. 
Industrialization has been very rapid in all these 
countries during the last two decades and the shift 
of population from agriculture to industry has been 
large even in the poor areas, although part of the 
population surplus has continued to migrate from the 
poor to the rich areas. The improvements that have 
taken place in the poorest areas were, however, by no 
means sufficient to eliminate the regional inequalities 
in development and income; in particular, the 
northern regions of the Scandinavian countries have 
lagged behind, a fact which is accentuated by the far 
more rapid population growth in these districts than 
elsewhere. 


In the major highly industrialized countries—the 
United Kingdom and Germany— differences in the 
degree of industrialization as well as in incomes within 
broad regions are relatively small. It would be 
tempting to argue therefore that regional disparities 


1 For a further description, see Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1953, pages 131 et seq. 


are only a temporary phenomenon in the process of 
industrialization and can be expected to disappear 
with rising economic levels even in the absence of 
particular regional policies. It should be remembered, 
however, that industrialization in the United Kingdom 
was accompanied by population decline and economic 
stagnation in the region which is now the Irish Republic 
and that regional differences in Germany were much 
larger before the predominantly agricultural regions 
east of the Oder and Neisse were incorporated in 
Poland and the Soviet Union.’ 


In such densely populated countries as the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, the problem of congestion or 
of structural unemployment in some of the highly 
industrialized districts is causing more concern than 
problems of under-developed or depopulated regions, 
although the United Kingdom has such problem areas 
in the north of Scotland and in parts of Wales. 
Congestion becomes still more serious in western 
Germany and the Netherlands, where density of popu- 
lation is combined with rapid population increase. 


The Impact of Refugees on the Regional Problems 
of Western Germany 


In western Germany, the pressing need of finding 
immediate shelter and food for over 8 million refugees 
who suddenly poured into the Western Zones at the 
end of the war—and later for the 2 million further 
refugees from the Eastern Zone—swept aside all con- 
sideration of the development of problem regions of 
old standing. The emergency situation required hur- 
ried day-to-day decisions, since the concentration of 
a vast number of people devoid of any occupation 
and means of livelihood produced great hardship and 
constituted a grave political problem. Refugees were 
therefore directed to those regions which, owing to 
their predominantly agricultural structure, had suffered 
least war damage and where emergency accommoda- 
tion, as well as food, could most readily be found. 

There were two possible lines of approach for 
remedying the over-population and the extremely 
high unemployment ratio in the main refugee regions. 
One was resettlement in other parts of western Ger- 
many, and the other the creation of employment 
opportunities on the spot. Since the size of the prob- 
lem was overwhelming and time was pressing, re- 
settlement was the first solution to be tackled. The 
Government worked out three consecutive resettlement 
programmes whereby some 600,000 refugees were to 


2 In the ’thirties, income per head in both East Prussia and 
Pomerania was around half of that of Schleswig-Holstein and 
also quite considerably below that of Lower Saxony and Bavaria, 
the other two poorest regions of western Germany at present. 
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be moved from the most burdened provinces— 
Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony and Bavaria. The 
resettlement was carried out according to quotas 
established for each programme. After some experi- 
mentation with the distribution of quotas among the 
receiving provinces on the basis of what turned out 
to be inadequate criteria, government-directed migra- 
tion was adapted to the main flow of free migration 
which had moved to the old concentration regions of 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, the Rhein-Main and Rhein— 
Neckar regions and industrial parts of Baden- 
Wiirttemberg. Thus, both government-sponsored and 
free migration followed the pull of the great industrial 
centres. 


Although, as will be shown in a subsequent section, 
some measures were taken to assist the development 
of the new problem regions, these remained on a 
relatively modest scale. Thus, under the pressure of 
circumstances, an opportunity of decentralization 
through the employment of the refugees on the spot 
was lost and the task of developing the problem regions 
was rendered more difficult in the long run by the 
exodus of skilled workers to the highly developed 
regions, whereas those who remained were often of a 
type difficult to integrate. The situation is most pro- 
blematic in the poorest region, Schleswig-Holstein, 
which has had the largest increase in population and 
the lowest increase in industrial production. In that 
region, in contrast to other regions of western Ger- 
many, industrial production has increased less than 
population, and unemployment in June 1954 was 
12 per cent against 3 per cent in the Ruhr. 


Austria and Finland also had to face a serious 
problem of integrating refugees into their economies; 
but, unlike western Germany, the influx was not con- 
centrated on the poor regions and the refugees could 
be absorbed without increasing the regional disparities 
in those countries. 


The Effects of Migration 


The short review of regional differences in Euro- 
pean countries given above can be summarized as 
follows: the gravest problems of regional under- 
development are found in countries where the rate 
of growth of industry has been insufficient to absorb 
the population surplus even in the most industrialized 
regions, so that the way to emigration from the poor 
regions has been barred (except for possibilities of 
emigration to other countries). Where industrial 
expansion in the rich regions has been more rapid, 
the difficulties of the poor regions have been alleviated 
by migration of part or most of the population surplus. 
However, in some poor regions, in particular in France 


and Ireland, either the natural increase has been 
negligible or much smaller than net migration from 
the region, so that total population has declined. 


While emigration of part of the population surplus 
is often desirable from the point of view of the poor 
area, the effect has been quite different where migration 
has caused a decline in total population in whole 
regions. The exodus of a large share of the younger 
generation, the decline in investment needs following 
from depopulation, the increased burden when there 
are fewer to pay for the upkeep of public and private 
services all combine to produce an atmosphere which 
paralyses technical and economic progress. In such 
circumstances the ensuing shortage of agricultural 
manpower is likely to result in part of the land being 
taken out of cultivation rather than in mechanization 
and other labour-saving improvements. Thus, in a 
region whose population is declining, the labour 
shortage, instead of being the highroad to a rational 
and modern agriculture, leads only to a decline in 
total agricultural output. Even if, in this process, 
production is concentrated on the better lands, pro- 
ductivity, either per man or per hectare, is unlikely to 
increase significantly. 


Owing to the rapid growth of population, which 
until recently was normal for European countries 
other than France, the continued expansion of industry 
in the old centres has only rarely led to an absolute 
decline of population in the less industrialized regions. 
The migration towards the traditional centres of 
industry has caused much concern in some countries 
because it added to the congestion in the receiving 
regions, but at least when the absolute numbers 
engaged in agriculture did not decline, it was con- 
sidered an advantage from the point of view of the 
region of departure. With the modest increase in 
population which can be expected in the next decade, 
this situation is bound to change. If industrial expan- 
sion continues to be more rapid in the old centres of 
industry than in the less industrialized regions, the 
resulting migration will cause an absolute population 
decline and changes in the age structure which, in 
turn, will lead to stagnation and decay in many 
regions. 

In these countries demographic developments 
increasingly give rise to a serious dilemma: on the 
one hand, it is essential that agriculture should be 
modernized in the backward regions, and this normally 
involves a decline in the agricultural population. On 
the other hand, it is desirable, for the reasons just 
mentioned, to avoid a decline of total population in 
those regions. The only escape from this dilemma is 
in a policy of industrial decentralization, the condi- 
tions and methods of which will be discussed below. 


= ido = 


Short of policies aiming at a genuine equalization 
of levels of productivity, there remains the possibility, 
at least for the richer countries, of alleviating the 
social effects of regional discrepancies through income 
transfers from the rich to the poor areas. In fact many 
countries pursue such policies, partly in the form of 
financial transfers, and partly in the form of tariff 
protection or price support to products which are of 
basic importance to the economy of poor regions. 
But for the consideration given to the interests of 
poor regions, prices for certain agricultural products 
would probably be lower than they are in many coun- 
tries. This form of regional policy has, however, 
certain inconveniences: first, it gives help to producers 
other than those it was intended to help, and therefore 


lays more burdens than necessary on consumers ог 
on the public budget; secondly, it does not provide a 
true solution because it raises income instead of pro- 
ductivity, and may thereby even reduce the incentive 
to improve productivity, for instance by migration to 
other regions or to other occupations within the same 
region.!_ When the increasing social cost of incor- 
porating new inhabitants and new industries in the 
already congested areas is added to the cost of sup- 
porting poor and perhaps depopulated regions, the 
total sum may well become very much larger than 
the costs of industrial decentralization. 


1 Рог a more detailed discussion of these problems, see 
European Agriculture—A Statement of Problems, ECE/FAO, 
Geneva, 1954, Chapter 3, pages 33 et seq. 


2. THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF UNDER-DEVELOPED REGIONS 


The preceding section has shown the great variety 
of regional problems in Europe. Nevertheless, it was 
found that certain characteristics are common to 
nearly all the poor regions. Thus, the share of popula- 
tion occupied in agriculture is higher and the share 
in industry lower in poor than in rich regions inside 
the same country, the main exceptions being certain 
areas in the United Kingdom and Belgium, where a 
very large proportion of the population is engaged in 
industries which have been or are still depressed, such 
as coal and shipbuilding in the case of the United 
Kingdom and textiles in both countries. There is a 
less clear rule as to the variations in employment in 
services between rich and poor districts (as can be 
seen from Table 70). A large share of the population 
engaged in services may be a genuine sign of high 
living standards, but it may also be an indication 
that the region is congested and many people have to 
be employed in local transport; for both reasons, there 
tend to be more people employed in services in rich 
districts. In regions with too scattered a population, 
however, a large share of the population may likewise 
be absorbed in services such as distribution, adminis- 
tration and transport, and lack of other employment 
possibilities may swell the numbers in services although 
the amount of services provided is small. The last 
two cases explain why some poor regions have a very 
great number of people employed in services. 


Since differences in the degree of dependence upon 
agriculture are the main structural differences between 
poorer and richer regions inside the same country as 
well as between poorer and richer countries, it is not 
surprising that the pattern of commodity trade as 
between regions likewise corresponds to that between 
countries: the poorer regions do as a rule export food, 


forest products and raw materials derived from agri- 
culture to the richer regions and import manufactures 
and зегу1сез.? The analogy does not, however, hold 
for mineral raw materials. These are often exported 
by under-developed countries, but under-developed 
regions export them only rarely to rich regions inside 
the same country because processing of such raw 
materials, if it takes place at all in the country, will 
normally be carried out near their extraction. 


The Development of Agriculture and of the Extractive 
Industries 


A large part of the discussion about the possibilities 
of development of under-developed countries has 
centred round the problem of the relative merits of 
developing either agriculture or industry or both at 
the same time, and the last solution is generally 
favoured. When this problem is posed for under- 
developed regions inside countries in Europe, the 
choice will never be “ either or ” since very few regions 
can be developed by means of improvements in agri- 
culture alone, and at least some improvements in 
local agriculture will always be a necessary element 
in any co-ordinated effort to develop a backward 
region. In exceptional cases, extensive schemes for 
irrigation or other land improvement may make it 
possible to absorb all labour that has hitherto been 
unemployed or employed in occupations of low pro- 
ductivity, but such a solution requires not only rather 
exceptional conditions in the region itself, but also 
that a market for a large share of the increase in agri- 
cultural production can be found inside or outside 


3 There are exceptions, of course, one of the most important 
being tourism in poor regions. 
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the country. It is this last condition which does not 
seem to be fulfilled for some of the ambitious proposals 
for developing large regions of France exclusively by 
means of irrigation and other improvements of agri- 
cultural land.t In cases where the demand for food 
in the richer regions is relatively inelastic and the 
expansion of export markets cannot be counted upon, 
or in cases where the natural conditions for agri- 
culture in the region that should be developed are so 
poor that more intensive production could not com- 
pete with production in other regions, the means to 
develop the region must consist solely in the implanta- 
tion of non-agricultural activities. On the other 
hand, once such activities are started, local demand 
may increase for certain foodstuffs with particularly 
high transport costs and this may then make it pos- 
sible to intensify agriculture somewhat. For instance, 
the measures to increase agricultural production con- 
tained in the development scheme for northern Norway 
are meant to meet these secondary demands only, 
while the basic development is to be provided by 
industrialization. 


Even where it is possible, as it may be in limited 
districts in southern Europe, to base development 
of a poor district mainly on improvements in agricul- 
ture, this will nearly always necessitate certain invest- 
ments in transport facilities and in manufacturing 
industry, particularly food processing. Where a 
development programme for a region is based mainly 
on utilization of mineral or forest resources, it will also 
inevitably involve considerable investments in trans- 
port and processing industries. It has already been 
noted that in less developed countries some poor 
regions are rich in unexploited mineral resources and 
this would probably prove to be true for many more 
if geological prospecting were made more systematic 
than at present.2 Even in much more developed 
countries like France and the Netherlands, modern 
prospecting has in recent years brought evidence of 
hitherto unknown mineral resources in some of the 
poorer regions.? Utilization of these resources will 
in nearly all cases require assistance from Govern- 
ments in the form of improvements in transport and 
other social capital, and in some cases also in the 
extraction and processing, because these activities 
may involve the investment of risk-taking capital in 
larger amounts than are likely to come forth from 
private sources. The State-financed steel industries 


1 For a discussion of this problem, see Chapter 7. 

2 See Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, Chapter 13. 

3 For instance, mineral oil has recently been found both in 
one of the poor regions in the Netherlands and in the south- 
west of France. Moreover, uranium has been discovered in 
the Massif Central and in Brittany, and coal in the Jura. 


utilizing local ore in northern Norway and northern 
Sweden and the State-owned copper mines in eastern 
Finland provide examples of this. 


It is well known that lack of public services, in 
particular power and means of transport, is a very 
important hindrance to the development of backward 
regions in the poor countries of Europe, but even in 
countries which have reached a fairly high stage of 
industrialization, their inadequacy may be the decisive 
bottleneck which prevents profitable economic activi- 
ties in the poor regions. Thus, for instance, although 
the continued shortage of timber in the post-war 
period has made forestry extremely profitable, there 
still exist enormous forest districts in the poor regions 
in the north and east of Finland where the trees are 
going to waste because of lack of roads or railways 
to bring them out.* If, on the other hand, means of 
transport were provided, processing industries would 
have to be built in the region in order to make possible 
the utilization of waste and inferior qualities of 
timber. Similar cases where simultaneous develop- 
ment of social capital and of extractive industries and 
the expansion of processing are able to produce 
substantial results exist in parts of eastern Europe. 
For instance, the development plan for Slovakia 
consists of such co-ordinated measures to promote 
extractive industries (forestry and mining) as well as 
agriculture and at the same time to set up manufac- 
turing industries processing the expanding output of 
raw materials. By such consolidated schemes a region 
avoids too narrow specialization and a varied range 
of employment possibilities is opened up to local 
labour. Moreover, the region is protected against 
the risk of becoming a depressed area at a later stage 
owing to excessive specialization in one or a few 
products, a risk which is all the greater when the pro- 
ducts are raw materials. 


In southern Europe the forestry problem is of a 
quite different nature. In these countries, as well as 
in southern France, deforestation, often continuing 
up to recent times, has transformed large areas into 
barren mountain pastures, which have been further 
deteriorated by over-grazing, while hillsides and 
adjacent lowlands suffer from erosion and a disturbed 
water economy. This destruction of natural wealth 


4 In the district of Maanselka in north-east Finland alone about 
260,000 ha. of forests could be brought within the border line 
of economic utilization by building a forest railway which would 
have to transport 13,000 wagons of timber a year. On shorter 
distances also there may be great advantages in improving 
transport ; in one case, for instance, a road—4 km. long—which 
had cost 3.75 million Finnish marks to build was already after 
six years’ use able to save transport costs of 8.6 million Finnish 
marks by shifting from horse to truck transport. See Henrik 
Gripenberg, “ Aktuella spérsmal inom vart skogsbruk”, 
Ekonomiska Samfundets Tidskrift, Helsinki, 1954. 
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has been an important cause of the impoverishment 
of some of the most destitute regions in southern 
Europe.! The problem of recovering the lost forestry 
resources is exacerbated by the fact that reafforesta- 
tion is a long-term investment. Hence, this invest- 
ment, although tremendously productive in the longer 
run, tends to be given a relatively low priority in 
countries which are struggling with short-term 
problems and where the investment decisions are 
coloured by the shortness of the perspective of private 
investors. 


The Location of Manufacturing Industry 


Among the poor regions of Europe, under-developed 
as well as depressed, there are many which have very 
few or no natural resources which it would be economi- 
cally advantageous to develop. In such regions the 
choice is between depopulation or establishment of 
such manufacturing industries as need not be located 
near their raw materials. 


A statistical method of determining the extent to 
which various industrial branches are concentrated in 
particular regions or dispersed over the country has 
been devised by Professor Sargant Florence, whose 
coefficients of localization? measure the degree of 
geographical concentration of a particular industry. 
Inter-country comparisons based on such coefficients 
are naturally subject to considerable qualifications, 
mainly due to differences in the size of regions and the 
density of their population, but they can nevertheless 
be usefully employed as illustrations of the general 
framework of location. 


It is seen, for instance, from the comparison of 
coefficients of localization for Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States in Table 72 that the 
coefficients show both considerable agreement as to 
the overall localization and divergences where special 
factors operate in one of the countries. The processing 
industries mentioned above, which tend to be located 
near their raw material sources (that is, food processing 
industries, pulp mills and the first stages of processing 
of textile fibres and ores), show high coefficients, 
indicating a large degree of concentration in certain 
regions, except in cases where they are based on raw 
materials produced all over the country or on raw 
materials which are mainly imported from other 
countries. Apart from these raw-material-oriented 
industries, high coefficients are found in some indus- 


1 According to an estimate made in the ECE/FAO study 
European Timber Trends and Prospects, Geneva, 1953, barren 
areas in the whole of Europe, which could again become pro- 
ductive through afforestation, extend over 7 to 8 million hectares, 
a large part of which is to be found in southern Europe, 


2 For an explanation of the method used, see note in Table 72. 


tries where the optimum size of the plant is very large. 
In these cases, the high coefficients are explained by 
the fact that employment is concentrated in a few 
large plants the number of which is smaller than the 
number of regions chosen. (There are, of course, many 
more such industries in Sweden than in the two other 
countries in the table, which have a much larger 
population.) The high coefficients for these large- 
scale industries do not necessarily indicate that one 
particular location is more favourable than another. 
The group of industries with very low coefficients 
includes, apart from some of the raw-material-oriented 
ones mentioned above, some for which the final 
product is much more expensive to transport than 
the raw material (concrete products, beverages), and 
some which have to be freshly made each day (bread, 
newspapers). 


In between these extremes there is the bulk of 
manufacturing industries with location coefficients 
somewhere between 30 and 50. This group includes 
some of the industries with very large numbers of 
employed : the metal-using industries, chemicals, 
more advanced stages of textile production, clothing 
and many other industries manufacturing a large 
variety of goods. These, together with the large- 
scale industries mentioned above, provide the 
field for policies attempting to influence the regional 
dispersal of manufacturing, and it is therefore of 
importance to investigate in which regions they are 
actually located in European countries. Table 73 
throws some light on this question. 


The table shows a very characteristic difference 
between the industrial structure of rich and poor areas, 
which is accounted for by wide divergencies in a few 
important branches of industry : in under-developed 
regions, textile, metal, metal-using, and chemical 
industries hardly exist, while they are the predominant 
branches in all the rich regions. Differences in employ- 
ment between rich and poor regions are much less 
pronounced in such branches as the clothing, food- 
processing, wood and building-materials industries, 
as well as in building activity partly because in the 
poor regions larger numbers in handicrafts tend to 
counterbalance the smaller numbers in industry proper. 
This difference in industrial structure between rich 
and poor regions is much more pronounced in Spain, 
Italy and France than in western Germany and 
the United Kingdom, but it is clearly discernible also 
in the latter countries. In Spain, the richest regions 
employ ten times as many in the first group of 
industries as the poor regions, while in the rich indus- 
trialized regions of the United Kingdom only 25 per 
cent more are employed in this group than in the 
poor regions. 
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Table 72. — COEFFICIENTS OF INDUSTRIAL LOCALIZATION 


Range 0.00-1.00 
НИЕ pores оо и: AR magus OF ОИ 


United States classification 


Canned fish . 

Cotton seed oil 

Beet sugar ny Oe 
Cotton thread, weaving . 
Cotton thread, spinning 


Furs SA cee igen Tee: 
Textile machinery ... . 
Motor vehicles and bodies 
Creamery butter . 
Agricultural machinery . 


Pulp mills . bed 
Cigars and cigarettes . 
Woollen and worsted . 
Electricamachinery. ..:-. - 
Steelworks and rolling-mills . 


Dyeing and finishing . 
Jewellery зе ' 
Machine-tools . 
Blast-furnaces . 
Knitted cloth 


Screw-machine products 
Cutlery, edged ‘tools’. д... 
Glass tableware and containers 
Shipbuilding . 

Office furniture 


Preserved, canned, dried fruits and 
vegetables . 

Planning-mills . 

Wooden boxes . ; 

Bolts, nuts, washers, etc. 

Rubber products . 


Cordage and twine . 
Men’s and boys’ shirts . 
Leather, tanned and cured 
Bookbinding : 
Household furniture 


Chemicals . 
Wire rods . 
Tools . Sas ae ae 
Bricks’ and tiles’ о." 
Paints, varnishes, lacquer 


Paper and paper-board mill 
Confectionery ..... 2 
Non-alcoholic beverages 
Concrete products . 
Newspapers . 


. 


Biscuits . 
Bread 


United States Sweden United Kingdom 
1939 1950 1930 
0.83 | 0.674 0.66 
0.81 0.72 0.35 
0.74 0.64 on 
0.73 0.575 0.72 
0.73 as 0.69 
0.67 0.68 
0.66 0.50 
0.62 ss 0.45 
0.59 0.18¢ 0.334 
0.59 0.41 
0.58 0.73 0.25 
0.55 0.55 0.36 
0.54 0.44 0.66 
0.52 0.50 y, 
0.51 0.65 0.42 
0.51 0.48 к 
0.51 = 0.62 
0.51 0.34 
0.49 = 0.35 
0.48 0.46 
0.48 0.53 
0.48 a 0172 
0.47 0.60 23 
0.46 0.61 0.45 
0.45 we 0.25 
0.44 re 0.27 
0.42 0.41 0.25 
0.41 0.24 
0.40 = 0.53 
0.38 0.66 0.35 
0.37 0.26 
0.37 a 0.34 
0.36 0.54 0.22 
0.35 0.53 0.25 
0.39 0.36 0.25 
0.34 0.31 
0.33 0.31 
0.32 os 0.65 
0.29 0.41 0.28 
0.29 0.52 0.24 
0.28 0.39 0.25 
0.28 0.41 0.23 
0.25 0.48 0.18 
0.22 0.23 0.22 
0.20 0.36 0.30 
0.19 0.22 0.29 
0.14 0.22 0.22 
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Sources : United States : National Resources Planning Board, Industrial 
Location and National Resources, Washington 1943, pp. 108-113; United 
Kingdom: Р. Sargant Florence: Investment, Location and Size of Plant, Cam- 
bridge 1948, pages 192-193; Sweden: calculated from Industri, berdttelse for 
dr 1950, Kommerskollegium, 1953. 


Nore. — The calculation of the coefficient of localization for a particular 
industry is done in the following way : first, the percentage share for the region 
of workers in that particular industry is calculated for each of the regions, 
secondly, and for the same regions, the percentage share of workers in all in- 
dustry is calculated; and thirdly, the positive differences between the two sets 
of percentages are added (the negative and positive differences would cancel 
out). Finally, the coefficient is obtained by dividing this sum by 100. 
Thus, for example, if regions A, B and C have resp ectively 70, 20 and 10 
per cent of total national employment in a particular industry, and 20, 10 and 
70 per cent of total industrial employment, the differences for each of the 


11 


regions would be +50, +10 and —60 respectively, and the localization 
coefficient 0.60. 

Owing to the insufficiency of data, the size and number of regions is 
different for the three countries shown in the table: thus, the coefficients for 
the United States have been calculated on the basis of thirty-four basic areas 
with an average population of 4 millions and an average size of 230,000 sq. 
kms., the United Kingdom coefficients on the basis of seventeen areas with an 
average population of 2.8 millions and an average size of 14,000 sq. kms., 
and the coefficient for Sweden on the basis of twenty-five areas with an average 
population of 280,000 and an average size of 18,000 sq. kms. 


а Including canning of other products than fish. 
6 Including spinning. 

с All dairy products. 

d Including cheese and margarine. 
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Ц is natural to ask the question if it is poverty 
itself—i.e., the narrowness of the local market—which 
has kept industries like engineering and textiles away 
from the poor regions, or whether it is the absence 
of these industries which is the main explanation of 
their poverty. There is no simple and uniform answer 
to this question. First of all, it should be noted that 
none of these industries would seem to be particularly 
dependent on nearness to their customers, a statement 
that needs no further proof than the fact that they 
account for a very large share of European exports. 
The pronounced tendency to locate these industries 
in already highly industrialized regions or, in the 
case of engineering, in the biggest towns, is no doubt 
much more due to the attraction of a big labour 
market than to the advantages of a big market for 
sales of the products. This is in particular the case 
for large-scale industries which will normally have 
sales agencies in other localities than the place of 
production. 


The attraction of a large market for labour already 
possessing some skill or at least some adaptation to 
work in factories is no doubt a very important location 
factor for particular industries in the least developed 
countries of Europe, and it was equally so in the early 
stages of industrialization in the countries that are 
now highly industrialized. This is probably the main 
explanation why some branches of industry that are 
more scattered over the territory in the United States 
and Sweden show a very high regional concentration 
in the United Kingdom. Cotton! and wool processing, 
cutlery and hand tools—some of the oldest British 
industries—started their existence in isolated spots of 
capitalist development, as industries still do today in 
some southern European countries. Once they were 
started, they were maintained by tradition, including 
the traditional skill of the labour force in the original 
locations. So the original centre continued to grow 
and prosper until the day came, for some of them, 
when structural decline revealed the dangers of too 
high a degree of regional specialization. Other 
industrialized countries, too, show examples of such 
early specialization, although to a lesser extent than 


1A high coefficient of localization for the cotton textile 
industry is also apparent in the United States but the reasons 
are different : two-thirds of the employment in the cotton indus- 
try is in the three southern states of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, which together accounted for only 7 
per cent of total employment in manufacturing (the figures 
relate to 1939). The attraction of these states is due not only 
to the nearness to raw material supplies but also to lower wage 
rates and lower taxes. 


in the United Kingdom. Thus, the French silk indus- 
tries are centred in Lyons and production of cutlery 
in Thiers and Nogent. Another example of regional 
specialization is provided by the watch industries in 
western Switzerland, eastern France and _ south- 
western Germany. Some of these industries developed 
originally in regions which had no particular location 
advantage other than that their agriculture was so 
poor that the need for secondary employment 
made labour extremely cheap. It would be interesting 
to know how far these industries still obtain real advan- 
tages from their geographical concentration and how 
far they are now kept there by pure tradition. The 
much lower and, as it seems, “ normal size ” locali- 
zation coefficients shown for some of these industries 
in more newly industrialized countries suggest that 
tradition may be the main explanation. It could be 
added that a British Government report of 19402 
analysed the behaviour of some of the industries 
traditionally located in London and found that those 
plants which had been located outside London had 
proved just as able to resist the depression of the 
thirties as those located in London.? 


It is commonly assumed that room for manceuvre 
in policies of industrial location is seriously restricted 
by the fact that skills for a certain industry or group 
of industries have accumulated during generations in 
traditional centres. It may well be, however, that 
the importance of this is often exaggerated. For a 
wide range of industries, the skills required of the 
bulk of the labour force can be easily developed once 
training facilities are available. But, as can be seen 
from Table 74, the present distribution of technical 
schools is very uneven. The figures suggest that the 
insufficiency or complete lack of facilities for indus- 
trial training in the less industrialized or under- 
developed regions is an important factor tending to 
project the existing distribution of industry into the 
future. 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population (Barlow Report), Cmd. 6153, January 1940, 
page 272. 


3 The advantages for small firms in the same branch of 
industry being located together, thereby benefiting from common 
services (auxiliaries, repairs, etc.), have often been stressed. 
The recent tendencies for large firms to break up their produc- 
tion into several fairly independent departments, often located 
very far from the main operating unit, seems to point to the 
limited importance of this in countries benefiting from modern 
transport facilities. Such tendencies of geographical spreading 
of large firms are visible not only in the United States but in 
Europe as well, for instance in the Netherlands and Switzerland. 
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Table 74 
STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
BY REGIONS 
Number of 
; students per 
Country and region а 
inhabitants 
SPAIN 
ae West Сей ет tae on =r a me 1 
a_-MAndalucia. fos Rees oe 2 
Catalunyar. $2 .S308f.. PPS 7 
Guiptizcoa, Vizcaya ..... 9 
PORTUGAL 
ey Past @entre’ я een ee ee 1 
SE Монс Jeo. НЫ 3 
PértosRectonayeen А 4) 
Lisboa Regione т ae ae 17 
ITALY 
SA Sicilig sees came: Пек ля 7 
+ Southern Mainland. ..... 8 
Piemonte, У. d’Aosta. .... 13 
Lombardiaewe css fos eee 15 
AUSTRIA 
=) Burgenland) sce ава 8 
ERE SLCICTINATK steels ues urea 16 
Wonarlbergemea © aoe te = 30 
Wien eek, м. м. 21 
WESTERN GERMANY 
+ Schleswig-Holstein ...... 37 
+ Niedersachsen ........ 41 
Baden-Wirttemberg ..... 50 
Nordrhein-Westfalen ..... 45 
NorRWAY 
em West COaSt о 2 
+ Oppiand! aya) ; Ors. П.В 1 
Зов назначены di 2 28 5 
Oslo. REZiON осины азы: 6 
UNITED KINGDOM 
+ Northern Ireland. ...... 21 
=e Scotlandas. Ws МР eh ue ies 2 
England and Wales ..... 31 


__, Notre. — Figures are not comparable between countries; in particular 
it is not known to what extent evening students are included. 


+Poorer regions. 


Institutional Factors which prevent the Decentralization 
of Industry 


A number of institutional factors have the effect 
of perpetuating and even accentuating the existing 
location pattern of industry. One of these factors, 
the insufficient availability of social capital in the 


poorer regions, has already been mentioned. Another 
factor has been the reduction in regional wage differ- 
ences brought about by the growing strength of trade 
unions and the introduction of social considerations 
into national wage policies. In some countries in 
Europe, the range in wages still shows considerable 
differences between regions, but in others regional 
wage differences have almost ceased to exist except 
for somewhat higher wages in the largest towns as a 
compensation for the higher cost of living. In economic 
theory, it is normally assumed that there are two 
mechanisms, both related to income differentials, 
through which the population in backward areas 
within a country should be able to overcome their 
disadvantages, one of these being migration, the other 
the tendency to attract through lower wages those 
industries for which the location disadvantages are 
smallest. While, as shown above, migration has 
actually been very important in relieving population 
pressure in the poor regions in most countries, it 
is clear that the small regional wage differences now 
prevailing in a number of countries are wholly unable 
to compensate industries for the many other draw- 
backs confronting them in the under-developed 
regions. In Sweden and Finland, the situation in this 
respect is rather paradoxical because nominal wages 
have been fixed at a level about one-third higher in the 
poor northern regions than in the rest of the country 
to compensate for the higher living costs and other 
disadvantages there. This has been possible because 
export prices for the main products of these regions 
(iron ore and forest products) are very favourable, but 
it does, of course, act as a brake on the expansion 
of other industrial production in these regions. 


In a number of European countries, such as the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Sweden, differences 
in local taxation have had perverse effects on the 
location of industry, either because a chronically low 
level of income necessitated higher tax rates to meet 
local expenses and this made the place unattractive 
as a location for new industries; or because depression 
in one major industrial branch led to higher taxa- 
tion to meet increased expenditure for unemployment 
relief. Although many countries operate a system of 
financial transfers between rich and poor local authori- 
ties, these do not normally fully compensate for 
differences in taxable incomes and consequently do 
not offset the adverse effects on industrial location 
of differences in tax rates. 


Imperfections in the credit market are another 
distorting element in regional balance, since centralized 
banking systems with branch banks in the provinces 
will usually supply credit only to large and well- 
established firms, and small and medium-sized busi- 
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nesses in poor regions often find it difficult to secure 
funds at reasonable terms. Moreover, not only are 
investment funds from the centres prevented from 
flowing into the provinces, but branch banks in the 
under-developed regions often serve as a collecting 
instrument of local funds for investment in the 
centres, thus depriving the poor regions of the pro- 
ductive use of their own savings. This was the case 
in Germany until the ’thirties! and has also been 
one of the difficulties from which southern Italy has 
been suffering. 


In railway freight policy, the traditional and still 
dominant principle is tapering rates for long distances 
(see Table 75) and lower charges per ton/km. for raw 
materials than for manufactures. Part of the diffe- 
rence in rates does, of course, correspond to cost 
differences for the railways, but in many countries 
it goes far beyond this and amounts to subsidies for 
raw materials and for long hauls paid for by charging 
above cost for the transport of manufactures. This 
freight-rate policy tends to free location of manu- 
facturing industry from being tied to raw material 
sources. It may, of course, have decentralizing effects 


1 The Deutsche Industriebank was set up before the war 
with the purpose of putting financial means at the disposal 
mainly of provincial banks which granted long-term credits 
to small enterprises. 


for mining, and manufacturing from imported raw 
materials or from materials produced in concentration 
areas. More frequently, however, it will work as a 
centralizing factor because it reduces the advantage of 
processing agricultural raw materials or the products 
of decentralized mines on the spot rather than in 
the industrialized areas. An example of a measure 
deliberately intended to favour decentralized mines, 
which had a centralizing effect on manufacturing, was 
the choice of a fictitious base for freight rate calcula- 
tions adopted by the German steel cartel in the inter- 
war period. Oberhausen in the Ruhr was selected as 
the freight base for the transportation of steel within 
the cartel, whereby favourably situated steel plants 
subsidized those in less favoured locations. This 
had the effect of discriminating against metal-using 
industries outside the base region and of attracting 
them to Oberhausen. On the side of the steel- 
processing industries this system favoured concentra- 
tion, while on the side of steel production it fostered 
dispersal. But since the number employed in metal- 
using industries is much larger than that occupied 
in the steel industry itself, the centralizing effect of 
these measures was much greater than the decentra- 
lizing effect.? 


2 See H. Doerpmund, Die Mittel der Industriestandortlenkung 
und die Grenzen ihrer Anwendbarkeit, Bremen-Horn, 1950. 


Table 75 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MARGINAL FREIGHT RATES BY RAIL 


Cost of first 100 km = 100 
И О ОС ЗЕЕ ВЕСЬ FON er a Fee исЕ 


Cost of additional 


100 km after a Italy 
haul of : 
(kilometres) 
(дней ом cee 100 67 
200 64 
400 66 
900 52 
Crude steel and pig-iron . 100 67 
200 63 
400 67 
900 51 
Rolling-mill products. . . 100 66 4 
200 644 
400 664 
900 51а 


Source : Information supplied by the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. For definitions, see Appendix B. 


Western 


|2 
Егапсе Geruiany Netherlands Belgium 
By) 65 52 24 
39 36 20 24 
34 21 
21 24 
64 67 24 37 
41 50 15 23 
36 24 
22 13 
64 73 20 37 
62 55 5 23 
60 41 
56 16 


а Applicable to steel rails. 
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While the subsidies given by the railways to the trans- 
port of raw materials tend to encourage location of the 
raw-material-oriented industries in the big towns, the 
high transport charges for manufactures provide a 
protection for decentralized manufacturing industries 
producing for local markets. The rising competition 
of road transport in recent years has forced railways 
to reduce their high rates for finished goods and, to 
compensate for this, to raise their highly degressive 
rates for raw materials. While the second measure 
may improve the competitiveness of some decentralized 
processing industries, the first reduces the competitive- 
ness of industries producing for local markets in the 
poor districts. It would seem, however, that the rapid 
development of road transport has much more 
dangerous effects for local industries outside the 
congested areas than merely reducing the protective 
effect of transport costs. In fact, this protection is 
beginning to disappear altogether for an increasing 
number of commodities. This is because it becomes 
more and more usual for large-scale industries to sell 
their products at a single price throughout the whole 
country, a tendency that is reinforced by the growing 
importance of road transport. Road vehicles are often 
owned by manufacturing firms themselves and 
transport costs enter into total cost calculations. The 
consequence of charging the same prices everywhere 
is that local consumers have to subsidize the more 
distant ones. Decentralized industries, which do not 
depend on local raw materials, are thereby put in an 
exceedingly difficult position; they have to pay 
transport on their raw materials, but their competitors 
cover their transport costs for the finished products 
partially in other markets. The lack of progress made 
in the efforts to implant new industries in Northern 
Ireland, in spite of special facilities granted to local 
manufacturers, is supposed to be partly explained by 
this practice of British manufacturers of charging the 
same prices throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom.! “Е 

The reduced power of competition of local indus- 
tries in the poor districts is not the only unfavourable 
effect of the practice of charging a uniform price for 
the whole country. Equalized prices increase the 
incentive for large-scale industry to settle near the 
large consuming centres, since the cost of transport 


1 See С. Е. Carter, “Northern Ireland—An Economic Survey: 
The Last Depressed Area”, The Banker, August 1954. 


to more distant regions can thus be borne by a larger 
number of local customers. 


As previously mentioned, the growing use of 
electricity in place of coal facilitated industrial decen- 
tralization. The system of power rates decided in 
most cases by Governments or with Government 
agreement does, however, often discourage decentrali- 
zation. This is particularly the case in some of the 
countries of southern Europe. Thus, the cost of 
electricity in the Greek provinces is about three times 
higher than in Athens. In Portugal, the difference is 
not quite so large, rates in the south amounting to 
one and a-half times the rate in Lisbon. The unification 
of electricity rates throughout the whole territory in 
some of the more developed countries, for instance 
Sweden and Finland, is an improvement over a 
system whereby prices are higher in the poor regions. 
However, this still deprives the industries in the poor 
mountain regions of their main location advantage. 
In these regions, it would be more rational for elec- 
tricity to be sold at prices below the uniform national 
rate, because important transport losses are avoided 
when consumption takes place near hydro plants and 
it moreover seems unjustified that local consumers 
should share in the investment cost for long-distance 
transfers. Thus, it has been proposed in Finland 3 
that, in order to assist industry in the north, electricity 
should be sold there at prices 10 to 15 per cent below 
the uniform rate of the rest of the country. In France, 
public tariff policy since the war has hit industries in 
the Alps in a double way: freights for raw materials 
from the north have been increased and electricity 
prices have been raised and have come closer to those 
prevailing in the industrial centres. 


More examples could be added of the various 
artificial impediments to the development of poor 
regions. The fact that all these factors interact rein- 
forces the cumulative process of growth in the concen- 
tration areas and makes these barriers extremely 
powerful in preventing the spreading of industry 
to the poor regions. Probably these obstacles are of 
much greater weight in explaining the backwardness 
of many poor regions than any natural handicaps 
from which they might suffer. 


* Moreover, small industries producing the same commodities 
may also be induced to locate themselves in the big concentration 
areas near the large firms, since the gap between costs and 
prices of the large firms will be wider than in the remainder 
of the country. 


3 Report of the Industrialization Committee, Helsinki, 1951. 
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3. THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC BALANCE BETWEEN AND WITHIN REGIONS 


Development of Manufacturing in Poor Regions 


It is, of course, of crucial importance for any policy 
of regional development to determine what types of 
manufacturing industry can most advantageously be 
promoted in poor regions. As was mentioned in the 
preceding section, one important factor to take into 
account is the endowment of the region in question 
with natural resources and, in particular, the possi- 
bility of creating industries for the processing of local 
raw materials. Although possibilities of this kind are 
never wholly absent, they are often rather limited and, 
hence, the availability of local raw materials cannot 
be the only criterion for the choice of industries to be 
promoted in poor regions. The question needs to be 
considered in the broader context of the industrial 
structure of the country as a whole. 


It might seem, at first sight, that when—as will 
occur in most cases—the industrial development of a 
backward region cannot be based on local raw 
materials alone, the best alternative would be to 
promote industries processing imported! raw materials 
for local consumption. It could be argued that the 
region would thereby reduce its dependence on imports 
of manufactures from the richer regions, and even in 
the absence of any protection for the new local 
industries in the poor regions, it might be thought that 
they would be in a better competitive position vis-a-vis 
the industries in the more developed regions than 
large-scale industries which would have to depend on 
exports beyond the region and, therefore, be at a 
disadvantage in transport costs both on their raw 
materials and on their finished goods.” 


This reasoning is clearly one of analogy with the 
process by which the development of poor countries 
has most often been seen to take place ; policies of 
industrialization have regularly been directed towards 
the substitution of imported manufactures, and the 
most important policy tool has been tariff protection 
for the new import-saving industries. It is, however, 
pertinent to ask whether this analogy between the 
development problems of poor countries and of poor 
regions is at all valid. As a matter of fact, the much 
closer economic ties between regions within a country 
than between countries set narrow limits to the 
possibilities of developing “ import-saving ” indus- 

1 From other regions or from abroad. 


2 This is, of course, based on the assumption—nearly always 
valid—that the poor regions are, at least at the initial stage of 
development, less favourably located from the point of view 
of transport either for geographical reasons or owing to pre- 
vious capital investment in transport in the rich regions. 


tries in backward regions. The textile industries 
provide an illustration of the problems involved. 

As already seen in Table 73, the textile industry 
hardly exists in any of the under-developed regions in 
the countries listed. Yet the low transport costs for 
both raw materials and finished goods, the high 
labour intensity and the modest demand for skilled 
labour would seem to make manufacturing of textiles 
for local consumption a particularly promising field 
for expansion in the poor regions, and in certain 
countries, for instance in Yugoslavia, the setting up 
of textile industries is being used as one of the means 
to develop the poor regions. Most European coun- 
tries have, however, excess capacity in the textile 
industry and employment in this branch is on the 
decline in a number of them. This does not hinder 
the continuous development of textile industries in 
the under-developed overseas countries, but, in the 
poor regions in European countries, establishment 
of textile industries meets with considerable opposi- 
tion from the traditional textile regions, whereas the 
setting up in poor regions of the more dynamic 
branches of industry, like engineering and chemicals, 
is likely to encounter much less resistance. 


A lot depends, however, on the overall employ- 
ment situation in the country : if the country is short 
of capital and the richer areas suffer from unemploy- 
ment and have idle capacity in the industries which 
it is proposed to set up in the under-developed regions, 
the decision to transfer some of the unemployment 
burden from the very depressed to the less depressed 
areas naturally meets with criticism from the vested 
interests in the richer areas, irrespective of the benefi- 
cial effects which are assumed to follow from the 
change in the longer run. Such a situation exists for 
instance in Italy, where the choice of industries to be 
implanted in the south is limited by the existence of 
mass unemployment and considerable unutilized 
capacity in most industrial branches in the north. 
In a country like Norway, on the other hand, where 
full employment prevails, and certain lines of industry 
in the rich regions which it is felt should be fostered 
in the national interest are hampered by labour 
shortage, the Government may find it easier to encour- 
age a change in the occupational structure of the richer 
areas for the sake of developing their backward 
regions. Even where such shifts are deemed desirable, 
it may, however, be considered whether it is in the true 


3 Economic ties between poor and rich regions may in certain 
respects resemble more those between a country and its colonies 
than those between sovereign countries. 
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interest of the poorer areas to be saddled with industries 
which, although suitable from an employment point 
of view because they are labour-intensive, are in struc- 
tural decline. It would therefore seem more in the 
interest not only of the rich but also of the poor areas 
to concentrate development on those lines of industry 
which show the greatest tendency to expansion, even 
if they may be of the large-scale type for which the 
local market alone is not sufficient. 


There are, however, further reasons for basing the 
development of backward regions not on relatively 
small-scale local industry of the more simple type 
but on the most modern and expansive type of in- 
dustry. One of these reasons is to be found in the 
structural problems in the rich regions, the other in 
the long-term interests of the poor regions; these 
two aspects are now to be considered in turn. 


The Structural Problems of the Highly Industrialized 
Regions 


In nearly all European countries, increasing atten- 
tion is being paid to the economic and social con- 
sequences of the rapid growth of population in some 
key towns or highly industrialized regions. The 
urgency of the problem does, of course, vary widely 
from country to country, not only because of diffe- 
rences in overall population density and geographical 
factors, but also because the degree of concentration 
of the town population ! is very different, influenced 
as it is by historical differences in political and admi- 
nistrative systems. Federal States, such as Switzer- 
land, or States which have fairly recently been consti- 
tuted such as Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia, have, 
of course, smaller capitals than old centralized States 
such as the United Kingdom or France, or those 
which have lost territory, such as Austria and Den- 
mark (see Table 76). On the other hand, some countries, 
like the Netherlands and Germany, which have no 
particularly large towns (measured in relation to total 
population) contain big regions where a large number 
of middle-sized towns have grown so close to one 
another that the whole region has become one large 
urban agglomeration. 


It is obvious that the optimum size of towns or the 
optimum population density of industrialized regions 
cannot be decided on economic grounds alone; 
economic considerations are even far from being the 
most important in the solution of this question. A 
considerable number of studies have been made, 
mostly in the United States, but also some in European 


1 The share of total population living in towns does correlate 
somewhat more closely with the degree of industrialization of 
the country, as can be seen from Table 76. 


Table 76 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF TOWNS 


Population in largest 


ulation 
town oS 


in towns above 
20,000 in per cent 


Country 
(in descending order 
of the percentage of 


Per cent 


population engaged | iillions of total of total 
in industry) population population 4 
United Kingdom . 8.3 17 67 
Switzerland. .. . 0.4 9 36 
Belgrant’ 2 1.0 11 38 
Germany. .... 3.3 > 42 
Sweden четы 0.9 13 33 
Denmark. ие #2. 27 45 
Czechoslovakia . . 0.9 8 РЕ 
Norway нь 0.5 15 29 
АЗ Ию 1.8 25 40 
Preanceret тет. i 4.5 11 36 
Netherlands 0.8 9 50 
Усы saws ete. NA 4 41 
Finland ae. 0.4 10 22 
Hungary 2.2. 4% 1.6 17 36 
ева as. - 0.5 18 24 
Gicece>. еее 1.4 18 31 
Poland ses. ae 0.9 3 19 
Portugal 41a.) se 1.0 12 16 
Зрение. Сон. 1.6 6 40 
Yugoslavia... . 0.4 2 12 
ВА а 0.4 6 15 
Rimaniae fe. 1.0 7 17 
(RUnKeYas cewek Sem: 1.0 5 15 


Sources : Demographic Yearbook, United Nations, 1952; national censuses 
of population, France : Population, January-March 1952; and Switzerland : 
Revue économique, May 1953, Paris. 


Note. — Data refer to the last available post-war year. 


а Tt has not always been possible to find figures for agglomerations and in 
these cases, therefore, the data apply to administrative localities. 


countries, to determine the optimum size of towns 
according to a large number of different criteria 
varying from industrial needs, per capita cost of muni- 
cipal administration, and time wasted on daily trans- 
port, to fertility, mortality, cultural needs and access 
to the open country.2, These studies are far from 
giving any precise answer even for individual criteria, 
but they seem to agree in finding no significant advan- 
tages on any grounds and many very important 
disadvantages of towns above the size of some 
300,000 inhabitants. Even without putting the maxi- 
mum quite as low as that 3 it could be concluded that 


2 Robert М. Lillibridge (“ Urban Size: An Assessment £5 
Land Economics, November 1952, page 341) reviews a number 
of such studies. 


3 However, the Dutch Government has decided on ап 
optimum size of 100,000 inhabitants, except where particular 
circumstances (for instance, the existence of very large industrial 
plants) require a somewhat higher number. 
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it would be desirable to stop the further growth of 
a very large number of European cities, and some 
European countries actually do try, by various means, 
which will be discussed in following sections, to 
prevent one or more big cities or congested areas 
from growing further. The aspect of the question 
which is most relevant for the present discussion 
relates to the occupational distribution of the popula- 
tion in those cities and agglomerations. 


It is well known that growth in per capita national 
income is accompanied by a much more than propor- 
tionate growth in the demand for services and that 
demand for certain services such as local transport 
increases more than proportionately with the growth 
of population when the size of a town exceeds a cer- 
tain limit. In large cities, or in regions which have 
become so industrialized that the share of population 
in agriculture is insignificant, the increasing demand 
for services arising from growth in per capita income 
can only be met either by transfer of people hitherto 
employed in industry or by population increase through 
immigration.! Immigration, however, increases the 
demand for services still more and the process 
goes on cumulatively, unless measures are taken to 
bring about an absolute reduction in industrial 
employment.? In the richest countries of Europe, it 
seems that not only the biggest towns but also other 
highly industrialized regions have arrived at the point 
where the share of population in industry is declining, 
because the share in services increases more than the 
already very low share in agriculture decreases. That 
this is the case in Sweden can be seen from the figures 
below, showing the number of workers in industry 
proper (excluding handicrafts) per 1,000 inhabitants: 


1930 1945 1951 
Average for regions including 3 


largestetOwns. pre ее ЗВАНИЕ 91 102 96 
Average for 5 highly industrialized 

TECIONS I ee eee ns К 50 133 132 
Average for 12 less industrialized 

ПОВ teeke. 45%, Зое, 26 65 88 91 
Average for 4 non-industrialized 

TENTONSEE APOC Re se hss fats 2 34 40 43 


Sources : Figures for 1930 and 1945 from S.O.U., 1951: 6, Naringslivets 
Lokalisering (Swedish Government Reports), page 22. Figures for 1951 
from $.0.0., 1951, Industri, and Statistisk Arsbok, 1953. 


If one accepts the assumption made above that in 
a large number of European congested cities and 
districts further immigration is contrary to the inte- 


1 The natural increase of population is most often negative 
in big cities. 

2 There may, of course, be cases where industry is so badly 
in need of rationalization or certain services so overcrowded 
that the demand caused by raising per capita income could, 
for a time, be met by rationalization alone. | 


rests of the people already living there, it follows that it 
is also in the interest of the local population to avoid 
the introduction of new industries of the type which 
can be expected to expand rapidly in the coming 
decades, because the growth of these industries would 
inevitably attract new immigrants and increase the 
congestion. It would therefore be in the interest of the 
congested districts if new industries, like nylon, plas- 
tics, television, electronics, etc., could be induced to 
install themselves in the less developed regions. 


Table 73 gives an impression of the dominant posi- 
tion of engineering industries in such towns as London 
and Paris, where this single branch of industry 
occupies approximately 33 per cent of the active 
population in industry. The particularly fast expan- 
sion of this branch of industry in recent decades has 
been one of the main reasons for the rapid growth of 
these cities. The case would therefore seem very 
strong for trying to get this expanding as well as 
labour-intensive industry to settle in the regions 
where expansion of industrial employment is desir- 
able and not in those where it should, if possible, be 
avoided. And this holds true not only for the most 
highly industrialized countries, but also for those 
where most of the growth of engineering is still to 
come. 


Difficulties of Long-term Balance in the Poor Regions 


The desirability of introducing the most modern 
and expansive industries in the poor regions is due 
not only to the need to avoid them in the congested 
districts, but also to long-term considerations for the 
poor regions themselves. In order to make this clear, 
it is necessary to discuss in further detail the process 
by which poor regions develop or fall behind in deve- 
lopment in relation to more prosperous areas of the 
country. 


First, it should be noted that it is easier to provide 
activity and higher incomes for a short period than 
in the longer run. The poor regions are virtually 
all in dire need of basic improvements in transport 
systems, public utilities and dwellings and, especially 
in the backward regions in southern Europe, there 
are immense possibilities for land improvement. 
Hence, there is no dearth of investment opportunities. 
As regards supply, there is in most cases an abundance 
of unemployed or under-employed labour and since 
the basic investments—notably road-building, power, 
irrigation and afforestation—are highly labour-inten- 
sive, the problem is not one of availability of physical 
factors directly needed for the investments but of 
financing them. 
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Even if finance is provided for these basic invest- 
ments through public grants and credits, or through 
inducements to private capital, there remains the 
problem of securing long-term balance for the region 
after these investments in social capital and in the 
improvement of natural resources are completed. 
As long as these investments go on, further activity 
will of course be generated in local services, handi- 
crafts and small-scale industry, and if the region is 
among the promising ones where the exploration of 
considerable unutilized natural resources has only 
been kept back for lack of the social capital now 
invested, the stimulus given by the investments and 
the resulting increase in local incomes may be suffi- 
cient to start a genuine productive development of 
the region. But in regions which are poor not only 
in social capital but also in unutilized natural resources, 
activity and income may, once the investments are 
completed, fall back to a level not very much higher 
than the original one. The population would live 
more comfortably, but employment and current in- 
comes may not have improved much. In such a case 
some of the local industries and services which had 
been set up in the days of greater activity may even 
have to close down. The importance of this problem 
has been recognized by the Italian Government, 
which—as will be shown Jater—has tried to overcome 
it by taking more positive measures for the establish- 
ment of industries in southern Italy than had been 
contemplated in the original development plan. 


If, however, no recession in activity takes place, but 
the workers released from employment in the original 
investments are transferred to local industries which 
have expanded partly because of the increase in 
income and partly by replacement of imports from 
other regions,t the balance may then be preserved 
also after the completion of the investments. But 
difficulties may nevertheless be expected to arise at 
a later stage. The reason is that the region in question 
will not be the only one in the country that develops 
and, simultaneously with the development process in 
the poor region, technical progress takes place in the 


1 The relative size of payments for these imports will vary 
from region to region and country to country according to 
the degree of development and of adjustment in consumption 
standards. Estimates made by Svimez (the Association for the 
Development of Industry in Southern Italy) of the repercussions 
of a two-year programme of basic works for southern Italy 
show that for every unit of employment in this project in the 
south, only 0.3 unit can be taken to be employed subsequently 
in the south itself for the provision of the additional goods and 
services which the initial expansion will require, the remaining 
extra consumption provided by the expansion in employment 
serving to increase employment in northern Italy and abroad. 
(See Economic Effects of an Investment Programme in Southern 
Italy, published by Svimez, Rome 1951, Tables 27 and 28, 
pages 50 and 52.) 


richer regions. However, technical progress in one 
region tends to disturb the balance in others, because 
part of the consumption in the technically lagging 
regions will shift from home-produced to “ imported ” 
goods. If the persons who previously produced the 
local goods remain in the region as under-employed 
or unemployed, and if the increased demand in the 
other region where the technical progress takes places 
does not direct itself towards export products of the 
poor region, the position of the latter will have 
deteriorated permanently. 


It is this mechanism which makes it vital to spread 
the most dynamic industries ? over the country, and 
in particular to make sure that some of them are 
located in under-developed areas. If the most modern 
—and especially the most dynamic—industries are 
not established in the poor regions they will be set up 
in other parts of the country and the competition from 
their output will directly, or via their increasing share 
in total consumers’ expenditure, make inroads into 
the markets for the products produced in the poor 
regions. Since the poor regions will be mainly exporters 
of food and producers of manufactures for local 
consumption, it is highly improbable that they will be 
able to compensate for the loss of internal markets 
by increased exports to the expanding regions. The 
most rapidly expanding element in the consumption 
of rich regions is services, which are produced 
primarily within these regions. It is therefore neces- 
sary, in order to preserve inter-regional balance, to 
give the poor regions more than their proportionate 
share of the most dynamic industries. 


In other words, industries which produce mainly 
for the local market in a backward region cater only 
for limited needs and can be expected to advance 
only so fast as the region as a whole. “New” 
industries, on the other hand, are designed to meet 
needs which arise primarily in the more developed parts 
of the country, and in this manner the development of 
the poor region becomes geared to the development 
in more fortunate regions. An equally important 
result is the introduction through these industries of 
standards of technology far in advance of those 
prevailing in the region, thereby giving it a chance 
to take the lead in technical development if only in 
a limited field. Some leadership in technology is 
needed if a new gap in development is not to appear 
at a later stage. 

Given that the value of the “ new ” industries would 
Це in their exceptional possibilities for further expan- 
sion, it is obvious that little importance attaches to 


2 These dynamic industries being, of course, not the same, 
for example, in Turkey and in the United Kingdom. 
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the amount of employment they provide per unit of 
capital invested, particularly since it is the same 
capital market which will have to supply the capital 
wherever the industries are placed. Here again, the 
analogy with under-developed countries does not hold. 
From considerations of this nature it appears to have 
been a wise policy on the part of the Dutch Govern- 
ment to set up their continuous-strip mills in one of 
their development areas and to induce the company 
producing nylon to establish itself in another. Simi- 
larly, the Italian plans to make Naples, the depressed 
“capital ” of southern Italy, a centre of the electronic 
industry would seem well motivated.1 


Limits to Decentralization 


The discussion has so far been concerned with the 

‚ desirability of shifting the pattern of industry so that 

the poor regions receive a larger share and the con- 

gested districts a smaller. The problem to be dealt 

with briefly here is that of the location of industry 

inside the poor regions—namely, the problem of how 
far decentralization ought to go. 


Some of the enthusiasts for industrial decentraliza- 
tion—mainly those who have closer ties with agri- 
culture than with industry—argue in favour of bring- 
ing manufacturing industry into the villages. The 
object of this would be to prevent the spread of rural 
depopulation which is already resulting from the 
rapid mechanization and rationalization of agriculture. 


Though there may be exceptional cases where 
industrial plants could without great disadvantage be 
situated in not too isolated villages, the general rule 
is that the disadvantages of industrial decentralization 
grow considerably when industry moves from middle- 
sized towns down to the village level. While the 
studies concerning optimum size of towns mentioned 
above seem to agree still less on the desirable minimum 
than on the desirable maximum, it is quite clear that 
below a certain level economic disadvantages tend 
to grow and non-economic advantages to diminish 
or become clearly negative. 


The argument in favour of industrial decentraliza- 
tion and against gradual depopulation of whole 
regions is not directed against the concentration of 
population inside each region. On the contrary, con- 
centration of settlement within a region is precisely 
the method by which the two objectives of securing 
economic progress and of avoiding gradual depopu- 
lation of the region can be reconciled. Rural roman- 
ticism and petty local interests often combine in the 


1 Naples, although a town of one million inhabitants, has 
only 18 per cent employed in industry proper against 27 per 
cent in Milan. 


claim, vociferated through political channels, that 
both the population and the means of subsistence 
should be preserved, even at very high cost,? in small 
isolated islands, secondary valleys and remote moun- 
tain villages. Often such places had better be eva- 
cuated entirely, although sometimes there may be an 
escape in turning old farmhouses and fishermen’s 
cottages into summer habitations for town dwellers. 
This has happened for instance in some poor agri- 
cultural districts in Sweden and, in America, in the 
New England states. 


Even where agricultural land is too valuable to be 
taken out of cultivation, the justified desire that 
agriculture should not be left as the only activity in 
a depopulated district without access to services or 
cultural life would be satisfied if the effect of industrial 
decentralization were to strengthen economic activity 
and thereby commercial and cultural life in middle- 
sized towns. With the development of modern means 
of transport and especially of the motor scooter, these 
towns are now within much easier reach of the rural 
population. Experience has shown that it is no easy 
task to halt the growth of industry in the heavily 
industrialized areas and to stop the flow of migrants 
towards them. This goal may, perhaps, become 
attainable if industry can be attracted to, and the flow 
of migrants from agriculture halted in, a large number 
of expanding middle-sized towns which revive econo- 
mic activity and cultural life in their regions. 
Attempts to go still further and spread individual 
plants over the countryside would run grave risks of 
failure, partly because of the higher costs and partly 
because workers may be inclined to use such rural 
industries as only a temporary halt on their way to 
town.? While it would be desirable from the point 
of view of agriculture if such rural industries were set 
up in districts where agriculture is overcrowded with 
manpower, it would be much less satisfactory for the 
industries themselves, which would be faced by a 
very fluctuating labour force and may run into 
difficulties of recruitment once the agricultural surplus 
had been eliminated. 


This whole problem is, of course, of much more 
urgency in countries with scattered populations like 


2 Рог instance, to keep schools, postal services and communi- 
cation lines may become very expensive in isolated villages. See 
examples given in Dépeuplement rural et Peuplement rationnel, 
Cahier No. 8 de Travaux et Documents (INED), Paris, 1949. 


3 A Swedish study of population movements in a forest 
district in central Sweden, which had as its purpose to find 
out how the exodus of workers from the forest could be halted, 
warned against all plans of setting up more local industries in 
the villages because it was found that the existing ones attracted 
the forest workers, who once they were accustomed to industrial 
work moved further away to other regions or to towns. (See 
Jan Wallander: Flykten fran Skogsbygden, Stockholm, 1948.) 
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Sweden, Norway or France than in the densely 
populated countries. In Sweden, a Parliamentary 
Committee dealing with industrial localization! has 


1 5.0.0. 1951: 6, Ndringslivets Lokalisering (Swedish Govern- 
ment Reports), pages 78-81. 


suggested that, parallel with industrial decentraliza- 
tion, there should be developed relatively small service 
towns in the countryside. The function of these towns 
would be to serve as commercial and cultural centres 
for the agricultural population. 


4. THe METHODS APPLIED IN REGIONAL POLICY IN WESTERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Both the scope of regional policy and the methods 
applied vary considerably from one European country 
to another. Some have extensive regional develop- 
ment plans covering large parts of their territory, 
others devote only very limited means to strictly 
localized purposes. In general, regional policy plays 
a larger role in rich countries like the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries than 
in the Mediterranean countries, except for Italy and 
Yugoslavia in recent years. Yet the regional differences 
are larger in the latter countries than in the former. 
The extent of Government activity clearly depends 
not only on the degree of poverty and the numbers 
affected, but also on the means available to overcome 
the difficulties. The differences in methods applied in 
various countries are very wide: some are of an 
indirect nature, attempting to influence the location 
of private enterprises by increasing the supplies of 
goods and services normally made available or 
controlled by public or semi-public bodies, such as 
roads, sanitary installations, railway transport, tech- 
nical schools, etc. Other methods involve more direct 
interference in the geographical distribution of private 
economic activity, by means of advice, credits and 
subsidies to private employers, or by direct control of 
industrial location or State participation in economic 
activities which are usually the province of private 
capital. 


In spite of the wide variations in regional policies, 
it is nevertheless possible to classify them into two 
broad types. One is mainly concerned with influencing 
the localization of manufacturing industry, while the 
other aims at co-ordinated development of social 
capital and extractive industries, in some cases 
combined with measures to promote the processing 
of local raw materials. The British post-war policy 
of regional planning is the prototype for most regional 
policies of the first type, while the plan for the develop- 
ment of southern Italy is the most far-reaching 
example of the second type. A brief description of 
the methods applied in these two countries may 
therefore be a useful introduction to a discussion of 
European regional policies. But first the basis for the 
choice of development regions must be dealt with. 


The Choice of Development Regions 


It is clear that the choice of development areas will 
hardly ever be made on economic grounds alone ; 
considerations of strategy, the interests of national 
groups and many other non-economic factors enter 
into the picture. Even in the absence of non-economic 
considerations, purely economic criteria for a regional 
development policy cannot be established with any 
degree of precision, since the social cost of investment 
for development has to be weighed against the long- 
term benefits derived from it and so far no method has 
been devised to measure the dynamic evolution of 
either costs or benefits. The official criteria adopted 
by the Netherlands in the selection of regions for 
development show how relatively vague and impon- 
derable are the factors which have been taken into 
consideration. Thus, for a region to be included in the 
Dutch development programme : (1) the problem of 
structural unemployment must be considered acute ; 
(2) a reasonable solution by means of migration must 
be impossible ; (3) a solution through industrialization 
by improving certain location factors must be reason- 
ably assured of success ; (4) financial sacrifices required 
for the execution of development plans must remain 
within acceptable limits. On the basis of these criteria 
nine regions have been selected for development. 


However, the choice of development regions in the 
Netherlands would seem much less important than in 
countries with larger distances, greater geographical 
disadvantages in certain regions and smaller means at 
their disposal. Norway and Sweden have both decided 
that even their very remote and climatically handi- 
capped northern regions should be developed.2 The 
position is less clear with regard to the Scottish 
Highlands, rural Wales and Corsica since the proposed 
measures appear to be merely palliatives and are not 
directed towards serious development. In the United 
Kingdom, regional policy is concentrated on the 
industrially depressed areas, while France does not 


2 Many non-economic factors have, of course, been taken into 
account, one of them being that the experience of the last war 
showed that a certain degree of development is of importance 
for the strategic possibilities of defending a region. 
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seem as yet to have taken any decision as to which 
regions should be given priority.) In a number of other 
countries, decisions are still pending : the proposals 
made for the development of northern Finland 2 have 
not yet reached the stage of approval, proposals to 
develop the depressed western Flemish regions in 
Belgium have recently been formulated in a study 3 
on which no action has so far been taken, and in 
Denmark the concern about the relatively high 
structural unemployment in parts of north-western 
Jutland has induced the Government to request a 
report.* 


In Italy, where the regions selected for development 
include nearly the whole of the peninsula south of 
Rome, as well as Sicily, Sardinia and some smaller 
districts in the north of the country, there has been 
some discussion about the advisability of trying to 
develop simultaneously all parts of this huge region. 
There seems, however, to be general agreement that 
none of the historically and administratively important 
units should be by-passed in the distribution of 
investments. On the contrary, it has been proposed 5 
that the poorest ones ought to get a share of funds 
more than proportionate to their share of the popula- 
tion, for instance according to an index which would 
include not only the level of per capita income but 
also the level of social capital (measured by kilometres 
of the railway network and roads and by the number 
of telephones and hospital beds) and of cultural 
standards (measured by the degree of literacy). Inside 
each region, on the other hand, account is being taken 
of the opportunities for economic development 
offered by various districts. Industrialization is to 
centre around already existing industrial nuclei and, 
in areas with a general lack of natural resources and 
facilities for industry, action will be undertaken to 
promote emigration and there will be some invest- 
ments in social capital. 


1 Apart from the scheme for the valley of the Durance, 
mentioned on page 164. 

2 Lapin аапт tulevaisuuden tavoitteita (“ Future Targets of 
the Lapland Province”), Lapland Provincial Association, 
Rovaniemi, 1954. 

3 Guido Declercq and Olivier Vanneste: Structurele Werk- 
loosheid in West-Vlaanderen, Roeselare, 1954. 

4 п western Germany, the Institut fiir Raumforschung, a 
semi-official research institute, is the major exponent of a co- 
ordinated regional policy. Detailed regional surveys which 
are to serve as a basis for the adoption of policy measures are 
under preparation. It would, however, appear that the views 
expressed by this body are not necessarily representative of 
official opinion or action. 

5 See the report La Regione come Punto di Riferimento di un 
Programma di Sviluppo Economico del Mezzogiorno presented 
by the Association for the Development of Industry in Southern 
Italy (Svimez) at the Fourth National Congress of Urbanism 
held in Venice in October 1952. 


In countries that are even poorer than Italy, it 
could well be argued that the spreading of a thin layer 
of investment over all the under-developed regions 
would produce such insignificant results that it would 
be preferable, in the interests of the development of 
the country as a whole, to concentrate investment in 
some of the more promising regions. In the case of 
Greece, for instance, the urgent need to reduce Athens’ 
predominance as the only industrial centre of the 
country may well be met much more effectively and 
accomplished with less cost to the Greek economy 
if the whole effort to improve external economies 
and to produce an acceptable climate for industry in 
the provinces were to be concentrated in one or two 
places such as Thessalonica or Patras, where the 
pre-conditions for such development already exist. 
In the other poor regions of the country certain 
investments in agriculture and the organization of 
community development schemes could mean- 
while bring some improvement.® In Yugoslavia there 
has been some discussion on how far the Federal 
Government should go in supporting the develop- 
ment in Montenegro, where natural conditions for 
development are poor, but it has been agreed that some 
development should be fostered even there. The 
main effort is now concentrated on Macedonia, while 
the development of Bosnia has already proceeded so 
far that this area is no longer considered under- 
developed in relation to the rest of the country.’ 


Regional Policy in the United Kingdom 


British regional policy has the double purpose of 
reducing the population pressure in congested areas 
and reviving economic activity in a number of Deve- 
lopment Areas, which have been chosen among those 
which had suffered most from the dependence on a 
few industries in structural decline. In the ’thirties, 
support was given to emigration from the depressed 
areas to other parts of the country, but in the post- 
war period emphasis has been laid instead on efforts 
to bring industries to labour, rather than moving 
labour to the industries. In 1945 the Board of Trade 
was charged with securing a balanced distribution of 
industry over the whole country. All industrial 


6 Similar problems relating to India are discussed in a paper 
by Professor В. У. Krishnamurti, “ Planning of Investments in 
Under-developed Countries ”, read at the International Congress 
on the Problem of Under-developed Areas held in Milan in 
October 1954. 


7 However, the increase in the annual rate of net investment 
per capita between 1947-52 and 1953—and the absolute figure 
for 1953—is highest in Montenegro. The increase of investment 
per head in the same period has also been considerable for 
Macedonia but much smaller for Bosnia and there has been no 
change or even some decline in the rich regions (see Table 70). 
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buildings above a certain size, whether new buildings 
or extensions to existing ones, required a certificate 
from the Board of Trade that the place of location is 
“ consistent with the proper distribution of industry ”. 
The refusal of a licence elsewhere thus forced business- 
men to look for alternative locations in one of the 
Development Areas. 


These negative measures were supplemented by 
positive incentives attempting to make areas other 
than the congested ones more attractive to industry. 
A number of new towns were built with the aid of 
Government-appointed development corporations.? 
The Board of Trade was empowered to buy land in the 
Development Areas, to undertake the advance con- 
struction of factories? and to let them on relatively 
favourable terms—for an initial period—to private 
firms. Industrial Estate Companies in each area acted 
as the principal instruments for carrying out these 
tasks. They were controlled by the Board of Trade 
and assisted by finance from the Treasury. The Board 
of Trade also made grants or loans for the extension 
or improvement of public services in the Develop- 
ment Areas,? and it gave financial assistance to 
industrial firms desiring to set up in the Areas if they 
were considered worthy of support and could not 
obtain funds elsewhere. 


From 1945 to 1954 building of factories in the 
Development Areas accounted for about one-third of 
total factory building in Great Britain while less than 
20 per cent of the population lives in the Development 
Areas. The average level of unemployment has fallen 
sharply since before the war but rema‘ns higher than 
elsewhere in the country. In September 1954 it was 
2.7 per cent in the Development Areas as against 0.8 
per cent for the rest of the United Kingdom. With the 
improvement in general economic conditions in the 
Development Areas, the negative control was relaxed 
and greater reliance is now placed on persuasion rather 
than on an outright refusal of a licence. The Board 
of Trade has become much less severe in refusing 
licences to firms which already have roots in a con- 
centration region and wish to expand. 


The assistance given to Northern Ireland exceeds 
in variety and intensity the facilities granted to other 
Development Areas; rates of subsidies for house 
building are higher than in England and a general 


+ Of the fourteen new towns which have been designated to 
relieve industrial congestion, and which are to grow to a size 
ranging from about 10,000 to 80,000 inhabitants, eight are, 
however, situated in the London region. 


? The advance construction was, however, stopped in 1950. 


3 For the past three years or so, the financial position of local 
governments has become sufficiently strong to dispense with 
central government assistance for this purpose. 


subsidy on industrial coal and another to offset 
transport costs on agricultural produce is being 
granted. In spite of all these measures, 6 per cent of 
the industrial population of Northern Ireland remains 
unemployed. 


Regional Policy in Italy * 


The main instruments for carrying out regional 
policy in Italy are the land reform agencies and the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno. The land reform agencies 
were set up in the years 1949-1951 to undertake the 
expropriation of land and compensation of land 
owners in the latifundia districts. The Cassa is a 
special authority created in 1950 to finance and execute 
extraordinary public works for the development of 
southern Italy. A Minister was appointed president 
and is responsible to Parliament, but the degree of 
autonomy of the Cassa is considerable and its activities 
are not subject to the customary bureaucratic controls. 
The president is assisted by a Committee of Ministers 
which formulates the general plan, and local organiza- 
tions co-operate in carrying out the programme. A 
programme for 12 years was elaborated with priority 
for two major objectives : the development of agricul- 
ture and the improvement of social capital. The 
agricultural programme is carried out by the land 
reform agencies and the Cassa in co-operation. The 
expropriated plots are improved and equipped, co- 
operatives for the processing and distribution of farm 
produce are established and membership in these is 
compulsory for the new farmers. To assist in the 
modernization of agricultural methods, vocational 
training centres have been created. 


The promotion of industry was, until recently, 
limited to measures adopted in 1947 before the 
creation of the Cassa—which consisted of fiscal and 
customs privileges, credit facilities and reductions in 
freight rates. Since existing measures had produced 
only very moderate results action has been intensified, 
mainly through the creation of three financial institu- 
tions for southern continental Italy, Sicily and Sardinia 
which are to supply medium-term financing to private 
enterprise where funds from the usual sources are not 
available in sufficient amounts. The Government 
does, however, also participate directly in industry 
through IRI (a State holding company). To overcome 
one of the difficulties in the way of industrial develop- 
ment—the shortage of skilled workers—technical 


* See Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, pages 123-140. 


5 Irrigation, other land reclamation and _ reafforestation 
represent the core of the programme. Out of the total fund 
equivalent to $2,048 million, $1,456 million are to be devoted 
to agricultural development. The remainder is allocated in 
the following way : aqueducts and drains $240 million, roads 
$184 million, railroads $120 million and tourism $48 million. 
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schools are to be established in 20 towns ог industrial 
centres and provision has also been made for the 
training of the additional teachers required. 


Regional Policy in Other Countries 


A number of industrialized countries apply a 
regional policy of the British type ; thus, both in the 
‘Netherlands and in Norway, a licensing system is 
used to influence the location of new industries. 
Moreover, the nine development areas in the Nether- 
lands are made attractive to private industry by 
methods resembling those used in the United Kingdom 
at the same time as help is given to emigration from 
these districts. A special feature is the payment in 
the development areas of a once-for-all bounty of 
25 per cent of the building cost of a new industrial 
_ plant on condition that jobs are created for a fixed 
minimum of unemployed ; another, mentioned in a 
previous section, is the utilization of certain very 
large-scale industries as nuclei for the development in 
the poor areas. 


In France, legislation has recently been introduced 
whereby a licence is required for the construction of 
factories above a certain size within a radius of 
60-80 km. of Paris. Moreover, there is an advisory 
service to industrialists who want to set up in the 
provinces ; and fiscal exemptions are granted for the 
purchase of land and loans for equipment. But the 
funds allocated for these purposes amount to only 
$14 million for four years. 


Sweden and Switzerland do not apply a negative, 
or licensing control over industrial location, but both 
provide a service of voluntary advice to industrialists, 
combined with improvements of social capital. 
Certain other facilities to industry are, in most cases, 
granted by the local authorities and not by the Govern- 
ment. In Sweden a Production Council set up by 
Swedish industry—in co-operation with the Social 
Planning Office in the Labour Market Board— 
undertakes investigations on request and suggests 
suitable locations in non-central regions from which 
the applying firm can choose. A Swiss scheme— 
introduced recently—which operates on similar lines, 
assists only industrialists who want to establish 
enterprises in a number of mountain regions in certain 
cantons adhering to the scheme. A central office 
disseminates information on facilities granted by 
cantons and communes. 

The lavish use of subsidies to strategically important 
decentralized industries in Germany in the inter-war 
and war period! has produced a reaction, and роз 


1 For instance, freight rates for ores from Salzgitter were 
reduced by 80 per cent compared with the usual rates. 


war regional policies of the Federal Government have 
been limited to the granting of credits and loans of 
$12 million yearly to create employment for refugees 
in the problem regions. Moreover, in 1954 central 
government funds to the amount of $29 million were 
created for the alleviation of economic distress in the 
zonal frontier regions which suffer from the separa- 
tion from their former sources of raw materials and 
markets. 


The policy measures described so far can be classi- 
fied as of the British type. Some of the countries 
already mentioned do, however, also apply measures 
of the other type, resembling the development policy 
in southern Italy, although the Italian plan has not 
served as a model for them. This is, for instance, the 
case with the development plans for northern Norway, 
northern Sweden and Macedonia, all of which lay 
greater stress on industrialization than do the Italian 
plans. But the regions which they attempt to develop 
are richer in minerals than southern Italy. Establish- 
ment of steel industries processing local ore is a central 
feature in all of the cases, The establishment of a steel 
mill and a big irrigation works, both financed by the 
Federal Government, are key elements in the Yugoslav 
plan for development of Macedonia. The steel mill 
in Lulea in northern Sweden was set up by the 
Government as a means of promoting industrial 
development in a region which is now too dependent 
on exports of ore and timber to foreign markets. 
The advantages of the scheme are that use can be made 
of local ore and hydro power, while coal can be 
imported in vessels returning from the shipment 
of ore. 


The plan for northern Norway provides for improve- 
ments of power and social capital as well as fiscal 
alleviations to attract private industry and shipping. 
It also establishes a separate development fund of 
$32 million, from which loans and guarantees for 
loans can be granted for the modernization and 
expansion of private activity, especially industry and 
fishing (the latter occupies 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion). Loans from the development fund amount to 
a very high share of the total capital invested in the 
private industries which have been supported by the 
fund. Interest and repayment of the loans can be 
postponed for an indefinite period if necessary, but 
the capital can never be written off because it is held 
that the borrower should pay back if, at a later date, 
the industry makes profits. The steel mill is wholly 
Government-financed and the Government also 
organizes prospecting for ores and other mineral 
resources. 

Of the six main regional projects listed by the 
French Commissariat du Plan for detailed study, only 
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the project for the development of the valley of the 
Durance has been approved for action so far. The 
scheme for the Durance is not an overall development 
plan like the Scandinavian or Italian ones, but 
resembles more the combined hydro-power and land 
improvement schemes carried out in some southern 
European countries. $429 million or 77 per cent of 
the estimated cost of the whole plan is accounted for 
by a big hydro-electric and water control scheme 
which will permit irrigation of 35,000 hectares. The 
agricultural development planned is thus a by-product 
of the electricity scheme and the plan does not con- 
template industrialization of the region. On the 
whole, the measures which have hitherto been taken 
both to bring about decentralization of industry in 
general and to develop specific poor regions have 
been extremely modest, considering the seriousness 
of France’s regional problems and the country’s 
material possibilities of remedying them. 


In Greece and Turkey, as well as in the Iberian 
countries, the instruments for development in existence 
are mainly devised to raise productivity and standards 
of living in general and they affect the particularly 
poor regions only incidentally.!. However, in Turkey, 
the location of State-owned or State-encouraged 
enterprises—usually outside Istanbul—has been a 
favourable factor in dispersing industry, even though 
the poorest regions have hardly benefited from it. 
The poor Turkish regions have, however, profited 
from the nine-year road-building programme which 
was started in 1948 with financial and technical 
assistance from the United States Government, and 
which is helping in the opening up of regions which 
hitherto depended exclusively on subsistence agricul- 
ture. 


The Need for Co-ordinated Policy 


It is too early to judge the results of the post-war 
regional policies applied in European countries ; the 
various plans and measures have nearly all been in 
force for only a relatively short period and many are 
in the process of being improved and reinforced. 
Moreover, it is difficult to isolate the effect of deliberate 
policy measures from other factors which may have 
influenced regional disparities and the location of 
industry. Thus, in a number of countries, the generally 
favourable economic climate in the post-war period 
has rendered the depressed or under-developed areas 
more attractive because of the manpower reserves 
available in those regions, whereas in the highly 


The Portuguese six-year plan does, however, make special 
provision for colonization of the south, but the total funds 
devoted to it amount to only $13 million. 


industrialized areas shortages of labour often limited 
possibilities of further expansion. There is, however, 
one conclusion which can safely be drawn from the 
experiences already gained in European countries : 
simultaneous application of a number of measures, 
which are co-ordinated in such a way that they 
reinforce one another, has proved to be much more 
efficient in inducing the desired geographical shift of 
activity than isolated measures. It is therefore 
regrettable that there is so little co-ordination between 
the regional policy measures of the “ British type ” 
and those of the “ Italian type ”, even in some of the 
countries which apply both types of regional policy. 
Far from being alternatives, the two broad types of 
intervention—the provision of basic investments and 
the implantation of industries—are complementary, 
and one of the main problems of regional policy is 
to arrange the timing of the two in such a way that 
employment opportunities and regional balance are 
secured both in the short and in the long run. 


The need for better co-ordination can be illustrated 
in many ways : it is, for instance, a general experience 
that refusal of licences for the establishment of new 
industries is a rather ineffective method of stopping 
big towns from growing unless measures are simul- 
taneously taken to make other locations more attrac- 
tive to industry as well as to labour. Similarly, even 
such rigorous measures as a general control over 
investments throughout the country is not an effective 
means of decentralizing industry if simultaneous 
measures are not taken to equalize conditions and 
costs for industry in the different regions. Unless 
this is done, at least some of the industries which 
were directed to be set up in the less favoured regions 
will either refuse to invest at all or will subsequently 
succumb to competition from more favourably located 
enterprises. 


It is, however, not only the negative measures and 
controls that are relatively inefficient when applied 
in isolation. As has been mentioned in the preceding 
section, the improvement of external economies, while 
very effective in some cases, may fail to produce more 
than a temporary burst of activity in other more 
stubborn cases of under-development. Conversely, the 
improvement .of external economies is a necessary 
supplement to other means. In areas where backward- 
ness in agricultural methods and under-equipment of 
social overhead capital have perpetuated poverty, 
intense public effort is required to supply basic public 
utilities and to modernize and equip agriculture, so 
as to raise the purchasing power of the local 
population before private industry can be attracted 
by the provision of fiscal incentives or other similar 
subsidies. 
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Fiscal stimuli have been used in southern European 
countries, particularly in Greece and Italy, but have 
proved relatively inefficient as isolated measures, 
because regional discrepancies in these countries are 
so wide as to make the attraction of the traditional 
industrial centres even greater than in more developed 
countries. A certain amount of decentralization 
might, on the other hand, be obtained in Greece if 
the existing fiscal advantages and subsidies given 
to decentralized industry were supported by estab- 
lishing a few new industrial centres. This might be 
achieved by the improvement of the transport, 
communications and sanitary conditions of some 
middle-sized towns on the new north-south electricity 
grid as well as by the establishment of technical schools 
and the provision of building ground and factories 
to let on easy terms, as in the United Kingdom. 


While it is necessary in the poorest countries to 
select a limited number of relatively favourable loca- 
lities for industrial development, the main problem 
in industrialized countries is to attract industries to 
the most under-developed regions. Industries which 
are simply expelled from the congested districts tend 
to remain in the same neighbourhood. This is the 
case in France, for instance, where industries which 
have moved out of the Paris region in recent years 
established themselves in its proximity or in other 
prosperous industrial centres, whereas very few have 
moved to the south-west or to the Massif Central. 
In order that industrial decentralization should 
benefit the poor regions, the plans for improvement 
of external economies in these regions need to be 
closely co-ordinated not only on the political but 
also on the administrative level, with both the plans 
for industrial decentralization and the regulation of 
the labour market.1 In a previous section it was 
argued that the most important attraction provided 
by congested areas to manufacturing industry is 
probably the large supply of skilled labour and the 
better training facilities. A number of countries have 
established technical schools in towns in the under- 
developed regions which seem most likely to become 
the industrial centres of the region. An additional 
way of making the local labour market more attractive 
to industry in general is the implantation in the region 


1 In Norway, the authorities responsible for the organization 
of the labour market in general are also in charge of regional 
planning, but a special body has been established for the parti- 
cular development plans for northern Norway which works 
in close co-operation with the labour authorities. In Sweden 
the advisory services for industrialists who want to move 
to decentralized regions are, as previously mentioned, ren- 
dered jointly by the Federation of Swedish Industries and the 
Labour Market Board. In France, measures to decentralize 
industry, preparation of development plans, and labour market 
organization are the responsibility of different authorities. 
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of one or more industrial plants of the very modern 
and large-scale type, a measure which was shown in 
the preceding section to be highly advantageous for 
other reasons. Large-scale industries of this type 
normally undertake the training of their own workers 
and are therefore less dependent on the skills available 
in the local labour market than smaller industries. 
The establishment of one or more such large-scale 
plants in a region tends to change the character of 
the whole labour market. It arouses technical interest 
in the young and attaches to the region some of the 
more enterprising elements who would otherwise have 
emigrated. It broadens the labour market and con- 
stitutes a point of attraction to other industries, even 
in the psychological sense that the area is no longer 
felt to be a forlorn place where no self-respecting 
businessman could reside. 


The Need for Flexibility of Methods according to the 
Size of Industry 


It remains to consider by which methods large- 
scale industries can be brought to establish either 
their main plants or certain branches of their produc- 
tion in under-developed areas. This is probably a 
field where application of investment controls is of 
doubtful use; it is the general experience that, while 
such controls may be fairly effective in cases of 
smaller or middle-sized firms, large-scale companies 
very often obtain permission to establish themselves 
where they choose on grounds of “exceptional 
circumstances ”. One possibility is, of course, that 
the Government itself should set up such large- 
scale plants in under-developed regions, as has been 
done in the case of steel plants in Norway, Sweden 
and the Netherlands.? In some instances it has, how- 
ever, proved fairly easy to persuade private large- 
scale industry to set up their plants in under-developed 
regions. In the case of the Dutch nylon plant men- 
tioned above, the Government gave assistance by 
undertaking to improve the service on the local rail- 
way line; and in Italy large-scale plants in the engi- 
neering, chemical and cement industries have re- 
sponded to appeals from the Government to set up 
branch factories in the South. 


Thus, paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, the 
weapon of advice and persuasion, though often rather 
inefficient when applied to smaller plants, is not only 
simpler but also more efficient in the case of large- 
scale industry. There are several reasons why big 
undertakings, notwithstanding their susceptibilities 
regarding direct control over industrial location, are 


2 In the last case, however, it was not concern for localization 
that decided the Government to set up the plant itself. 
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likely to be more receptive to the method of per- 
suasion. For instance, it is often easier for managers 
of very large-scale industries than for those of smaller 
ones to appreciate both the importance to the country 
of their plant location policy and the ultimate bene- 
fits to their own plants of industrial decentralization 
and development of poor regions. Moreover, these 
industries have gone beyond the stage where personal 
preferences of directors and technicians for one place 
or another exert any decisive influence on the 
choice of location, because these factors enter into 
the calculations only as the cost of paying slightly 
higher salaries for technical and administrative staff 
of equal quality. 

It would therefore seem rational to apply rather 
different methods to influence the location of large- 
scale and middle- or small-scale industry respectively: 
in the case of large-scale industry, an individual 
approach for each major investment project with 
persuasion, granting of facilities } and—if necessary— 
subsidies as the main methods to obtain the desirable 
location; in the case of middle-sized and small-scale 
industries, facilities, subsidies and controls of an over- 
all character laid down by law. The avoidance of 
an individual approach in the case of middle-sized 
and small-scale industry not only reduces the necessary 
administrative apparatus, but also lessens the danger 
that local pressure groups gain undue influence. This 
danger is less acute in the case of large-scale industry 
where facilities would be granted on the basis of poli- 
tical decisions taken at Government level and subject 
to control by public debate in Parliament or in the 
Press. The granting of subsidies and facilities to smaller 
industries on the basis of general criteria has the 
further advantage that it automatically attracts those 
industries for which the localization drawbacks in 
the particular region are smallest. 


In devising a co-ordinated and flexible regional 
policy with a judicious combination of measures 
adapted to the particular problems of each region, 
there may be a danger of overlooking some of the 
existing obstacles to development which are a by- 
product of policies generally unrelated to regional 
problems. Earlier in this chapter? a number of 
examples were given of policies which, although moti- 
vated by other than regional considerations, counter- 
acted in their incidental effects what was desirable 
from a regional point of view. The examples given 


1 Firms which start production of new commodities often 
depend on the authorities for certain favours, for instance, 
concerning the interpretation of technical prescriptions or 


tariff rates and the opportunity may be used to influence their 
location. 


2 See pages 152 to 154. 


belonged to various fields of economic policy such as 
interference with differential wage levels, tariff rates, 
commodity pricing, power rates and tax and credit 
policy. 

In all cases where actual practices or policies in 
those fields discriminate against the poor regions it 
is a necessary condition of a co-ordinated regional 
policy to undertake a systematic revision of these 
practices and policies. If that is deemed undesirable 
for reasons that lie outside the field of regional policy, 
their unfavourable regional effects can be counter- 
acted in other ways; for instance by open subsidies 
which eliminate the hidden subsidization of the 
highly industrialized regions involved in the present 
distribution of social capital and the existing insti- 
tutional framework. 


Centralized and Decentralized Policy Determination 


The conclusion that there is need for closer co-ordi- 
nation of regional policies should not be interpreted 
as implying that a centralistic approach to regional 
problems is desirable. Undoubtedly, the absence of 
central Government interference in regional policy 
may produce very undesirable results, especially if 
local authorities are free to compete with one another 
in offering subsidies and facilities to industry. But it 
is no less certain that the worst cases of neglect of 
backward regions are found in highly centralized 
States, where only consultative or minor admini- 
strative functions are left to local authorities. Federal 
States and countries where local authorities have a 
wide field of initiative generally devote more attention 
to their regional problems.? The widely differing 
scope of local government in European countries 
makes it difficult to discuss in general terms the 
methods that can be used to mobilize local initiative 
in a regional policy which is not side-tracked by com- 
petition between local interest groups. It may, how- 
ever, be illustrative to mention the solutions which 
have been found in two countries of very different 
economic and political structure—the Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia and the Netherlands—in both of 
which considerable stress is laid on regional policy. 

In Yugoslavia, the Federal Government decides 
on certain concrete development projects which are 
found to be both in the national interest and crucial 


3 Thus, Sicily has benefited considerably from the recent 
trend to strengthen regional autonomy in southern Italy although 
these advantages were limited to fiscal privileges. 


4 It should be noted, however, that not all local interest groups 
are in favour of development ; for instance, in the case of the 
plan for a forest railway in Finland, mentioned on page 147, 
footnote 4, local processing industries are opposing the project 
because it will raise the price of their raw materials. 
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to the development of the under-developed republics; 
these projects are then financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but interest on the loans and principal are paid 
not to the Federal Government but to the individual 
republics, which are free to use these means in 
development projects of their own choice. Apart from 
such concrete projects financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, each republic is sovereign in its development 
policy, but also has to finance it out of its own means. 

In the Netherlands, regional policies are considerably 
more centralized. When it was decided that the 
Government should participate in developing certain 


regions, the provincial authorities were asked to sub- 
mit proposals. These were then tested by the central 
Government departments concerned and the Govern- 
ment considered whether the general financial and 
economic situation warranted the realization of the 
proposed projects. A number of proposals were 
abandoned and those which were accepted were 
arranged according to certain priorities. The question of 
how costs were to be distributed among the provincial 
authorities and the Government and the drawing up 
of a time schedule was also settled in close co-operation 
between local and central authorities. 


5. REGIONAL POLICIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Development Plans and Regional Problems 


Much of the discussion in the preceding section, in 
so far as it revolved round methods of influencing 
investment decisions, has no application to the 
countries of eastern Europe. Although in principle 
there is no reason why some investment decisions in a 
socialist State should not be taken at the level of the 
individual enterprise, in fact in eastern Europe, as 
in the Soviet Union, almost the whole of the monies 
available for investment are routed through the 
State budgets or through centrally controlled dispen- 
sation funds. The State thus does not need to have 
recourse, as in private enterprise economies, to any 
indirect stimuli or deterrents to investment in parti- 
cular regions. 


By virtue of its control of the use of practically all 
investible funds,! the State has it in its power to deter- 
mine, and inevitably does determine, the relative 
rates of increase of productive and employing capacity 
of different regions to a degree of accuracy difficult 
to attain elsewhere.? Moreover, since directly produc- 
tive investment and the necessary complementary 
social investment are both paid for out of the same 
purse, and subject to scrutiny by the same accountants, 
the socialist State is probably in a better position than 
Governments in countries where responsibilities are 
divided to make reasonably exact comparisons between 
total costs and expected returns before decisions are 
taken to commit funds to the development of a parti- 
cular locality. 


The mere fact that a Government, by its investment 
decisions, is bound to determine the speed of develop- 


1 The only important exception to this arises in the case of 
peasant farming. 

2 Experience in Poland has shown, however, that it is difficult 
to impose limits on the rate of growth of a capital city’s popula- 
tion even when housing conditions are unattractive. 


ment of different regions does not of course imply 
that it must have a regional policy in the sense that it 
gives a considerable weight to preserving, or creating, 
a balance between the rates of growths of different 
parts of the country. 


In practice, however, the development plans for- 
mulated in 1948 and 1949, which were almost éntirely 
plans of industrialization, did take account of the 
regional disparities which had developed in most of 
the eastern European countries and laid great stress 
on the need for the poorer regions of each country 
to develop faster than the rest. Thus, the Polish 
Six-year Plan allocated one-third of the investment 
funds to be spent in the years 1950 to 1955 to the seven 
least developed voivodeships. As these regions 
included nearly 45 per cent of the total population 
but less than 20 per cent of Poland’s industrial workers, 
this allocation must have implied considerable inter- 
regional transfers of capital. In the backward regions 
of the east several new industrial towns were to be 
built or existing small towns extended. (See Map 3.) 
The potentially rich agricultural region around Lublin 
was to be specialized in the food-processing industries; 
elsewhere new engineering centres were to be created. 
The only new industrial enterprises to be started on 
the Silesian coalfield were to be those exploiting 
mineral resources—mines, coke-ovens and generating 
stations. The only new investment in the city of Lodz 
was to be in plants needed to serve the existing textile 
industry or capable of absorbing male labour already 
on the spot. Out of 1,300 new investment projects 
in industry about 1,000 were to be located outside 
Silesia and the city of Lodz, which together accounted 
for 55 per cent of total industrial employment in 1949. 


3 The exception was the Five-year Plan for Bulgaria, which 
laid down that each of the seven regions into which the country 
was divided should be developed at the same rate. 
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Мар 3 


NEW INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS OF THE LONG-TERM PLANS OF POLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HUNGARY 
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Key to Investment projects 
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Electricity 
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building materials 


Light industry 
(including food) 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
Note. — The coverage of investment projects shown differs from country to country. In Poland only the bi j i 
С у e 1 , 1 i gger projects are included 
whether completed or planned. In Czechoslovakia all new industrial projetcs (including major reconstructions) completed in Siovakia (the eastern 
part of the country) are shown, but there may be some omissions in Bohemia and Moravia. In Hungary all completed industrial projects are shown. 
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In Hungary 52 of the 66 industrial investment 
projects completed in the first four years (1950-1953) 
of the Five-year Plan were in districts other than 
Budapest, which in 1938 contained 62 per cent of 
Hungary’s industrial manpower. The Czechoslovak 
plan for the years 1949 to 1953 provided for the allo- 
cation of 29 per cent of total investment funds to 
Slovakia, a region parts of which had hitherto hardly 
been touched by industry. 


These priorities were in line with the policy of 
industrialization as the key to economic development 
and political stability and the principle of balanced 
economic development. It was increasingly realized 
before the war that many of the sharp contrasts 
between rich and poor regions in eastern Europe 
were due to the accidents of history rather than to the 
necessities of geography. Poland, before the first 
World War, had been partitioned between three Great 
Powers which had for military reasons discouraged 
industrial development in their frontier regions which 
comprised a large part of what became Poland once 
more. Some of the undeveloped regions were known 
to be by no means deficient in mineral resources, and 
already in the inter-war period Polish Governments 
had started to develop some parts of the south-east 
of present-day Poland, largely for strategic reasons, 
as an industrial region. In Hungary, similarly, it had 
been accepted policy since the ’thirties to encourage new 
industrial enterprises to grow up outside the capital. 
The existence of mammoth villages of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, without much in the way of amenities 
but at least with houses, made it possible for indus- 
trialization to go on in the Great Hungarian Plain 
with rather low social investment ; in this respect 
Hungary was more fortunately placed than Poland, 
where the agrarian population is more scattered. 


In Czechoslovakia little had been done to develop 
Slovakia in the inter-war period, nor had economic 
conditions in the rest of the country encouraged the 
migration of Slovaks to Bohemia and Moravia. 
After the war, the general economic and social argu- 
ments in favour of developing this region rich in 
resources and with considerable surplus manpower 
were reinforced by strategic considerations and by the 
expulsion of the Sudeten Germans, which caused 
serious manpower shortage in the old industrial centre 
of Bohemia. In its first stages, development was 
fostered by transplanting industrial equipment from 
the deserted industrial plants of the Sudeten regions 
to Slovakia. 

In Rumania there was a sharp difference, from the 
point of view both of agriculture and of industrializa- 
tion, between Transylvania, formerly a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the central part of the 


Old Kingdom (which contained Bucharest and the 
Ploesti oilfield) on the one hand and the rest of 
the country, Moldavia, Oltania and the Dobrudja, 
on the other. One of the main aims of the develop- 
ment plan was to reduce this difference by pushing 
industrial investment—in engineering, textiles and 
food-processing—at a faster rate in the poorer parts 
of the country. One reason for the Danube-Black 
Sea canal project, since suspended, was to open up 
the Dobrudja. 

Regional contrasts are somewhat less pronounced in 
eastern Germany than in the countries mentioned above 
because the country is more highly industrialized 
and because the historical factors which have generated 
regional differences in other countries had not been in 
operation in eastern Germany. The urgent problems 
of reconstruction after the ravages of the war and the 
need to adapt the economy to the severance of eco- 
nomic relations with western Germany necessarily 
prevented regional policies from assuming the same 
scope as elsewhere in eastern Europe. In recent years, 
however, more attention has been given to regional 
problems. 


Effects on Regional Differences 


In the event there is no doubt that during the period 
of operation of the development plans intra-regional 
differences in income and in the degree of industriali- 
zation have been sensibly reduced. In Hungary and 
Rumania, where the most striking contrast had been 
between conditions in the capital and those in the rest 
of the country, a good start has been made in deve- 
loping nuclei of industry in the countryside. In Hun- 
gary more than 50 per cent of industrial employment 
was outside Budapest in 1953 as compared with 38 per 
cent in 1938. The share of Slovakia in total Czecho- 
slovak industrial production rose from 14 per cent 
in 1948 to 16 per cent of a considerably higher total 
in 1953, and the number of industrial workers in 
Slovakia doubled. Industrial employment in economi- 
cally retarded voivodeships in Poland increased 
rapidly. Thus in Lublin voivodeship employment 
rose from 20,000 in 1949 to 50,000 in 1953 and in 
Cracow voivodeship from 119,000 to 170,000. More- 
over, the extension of health and education services in 
all these countries was an important equalizing factor. 

It is probable that the most progress in diminishing 
regional discrepancies has been achieved in Czecho- 
slovakia. Slovakia now has an impressive array of 
new industries producing mining equipment, ball- 
bearings, machine-tools, synthetic materials and, not 
least important, steel.1 In August 1953 an aluminium 

1 The Plan drawn up in 1948 called for the erection of two 


steel mills. Up to the present only one of these has been com- 
pleted and work on the second has been suspended. 
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plant using Hungarian bauxite and Slovak water-power 
was put into operation, which has already reduced 
Czechoslovakia’s dependence on imported aluminium 
from 90 per cent to 30 per cent. Slovakia thus now 
has a considerable concentration of industry equipped 
with modern machinery. In building it up the 
practice was to allow new plants a subsidy for 
the first year or two: after this initial period it is 
claimed that productivity per worker was as high as 
in comparable factories in the older industrial dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile, the old lag of Slovak agricultural 
yields behind yields in Bohemia-Moravia has been 
considerably reduced. 

Throughout most of eastern Europe, if not in 
Czechoslovakia, the plan revisions of 1950 and 1951 


1 The yields in quintals per hectare in the various parts of 
Czechoslovakia changed as follows: 


Bohemia and Moravia Slovakia 

1937 1948 1953 1937 1948 1953 
Wheater os 20.4 18.0 21.6 ПО я По 
Ву. 17.9 16.4 19.9 9.5 12.8 124 
Ване Е 20017. 921:0 11570912.98116.4. 


had some adverse repercussions on regional policies. 
By laying a greatly increased stress on the expansion 
of heavy industry, the revised plans inevitably lessened 
the possibility of the original targets being achieved in 
a balanced way. When there was competition for 
resources, the big projects in heavy industry were 
allotted priority and the reduction of investment in 
agriculture by entailing increases in agricultural output 
well below those envisaged by the original plans limited 
significantly the scope for increasing investment and 
output in the food-processing industries, which found 
themselves working below capacity. Thus the oppor- 
tunities for industrial employment in a number of 
rural districts in Rumania and in eastern Poland were 
less than had at first been planned. 

With the change in priorities that dates from about 
mid-1953 it seems that the prospects for a more all- 
round reduction in regional disparities may be im- 
proved. This is mainly because the light and light- 
engineering industries, which are now receiving a 
higher priority, can often be located almost anywhere 
where there is an abundant labour supply. 


6. CO-OPERATION IN REGIONAL POLICY BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


While regional problems typically find their solution 
wholly within the framework of national economic 
policy, specific solutions are in important ways 
dependent on international economic relations, such 
as the possibilities of emigration or of promoting 
exports from the backward regions. There are, 
moreover, certain cases where international co- 
Operation in regional policies can be particularly 
fruitful. The most important example of co-operation 
between neighbouring regions in different countries 
is the efforts made under the auspices of the European 
Coal and Steel Community to integrate more closely 
the utilization of the natural resources of the Rhine 
basin. The closer integration of the most developed 
regions in Germany with the most developed regions 
in France will, if it increases the efficiency of produc- 
tion in these regions, augment the strength of both 
the German and French economies in relation to the 
outside world. On the other hand, by simultaneously 
increasing the gap in efficiency between the most 
developed regions and other regions in each of these 
countries it may well aggravate their internal regional 
problems. The solution to this dilemma is, of course, 
not to avoid co-operation if it provides improvements 
in efficiency in the developed regions but to secure, 
by appropriate regional policies, that at least equally 
large improvements are made in efficiency in the less 
developed regions. It is natural therefore that the 
unfavourable effects of the ECSC on decentralized 


French coal and steel production have strengthened 
the French interest in regional problems. 


Closer integration would seem to be particularly 
favourable in cases where under-developed regions 
of two or three countries are neighbours to one 
another because such integration in so far as it raises 
productivity in these regions will, at the same time, 
reduce the regional disparities in all the countries 
concerned. As was mentioned in the beginning of 
this chapter, in the north of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula three such under-developed regions of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland have common frontiers. Although 
communications across these frontiers are far from 
easy, distances between the most northern parts of 
these regions are nevertheless so much shorter than 
distances from each of them to their national centres 
that there should be possibilities for increased effi- 
ciency through some co-ordination in the national 
efforts to develop these regions. Apart from possibili- 
ties for co-ordination in the use of natural resources,” 
there may be considerable advantages in co-operation 
in the establishment of manufacturing industries for 
local consumption, because the sparsity of population 
makes the local market in the most northern part 


2 It has been proposed (by Frederik Vogt in Statsakonomisk 
Tidsskrift, August 1954) to connect the waters of Torne Lake 
and River, bordering Sweden and Finland, with the Norwegian 
Fjord Romba and thus increase considerably the supply of 
electricity to the northern regions. 
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of each of the three countries too small! for pro- 
duction of many industrial manufactures on an eco- 
nomic scale. 

In southern Europe, the poorest regions of both 
Yugoslavia and Greece might benefit from schemes 
aiming at joint exploitation of the Vardar River and of 
the waters of Lake Prespa ; similarly, the development 
of steel-using industries in northern Greece might be 
supported by co-operation with the new Macedonian 
steel centre. 

It is, as previously mentioned, rather exceptional 
for under-developed regions in two or more countries 
to be neighbours to each other; many of the under- 
developed frontier regions are on the seashores of 
Europe (some of them are islands), many others are 
situated next to regions that are among the most 
developed in the neighbouring country. In the latter 
_ case, closer integration across frontiers may in certain 
circumstances be of mutual benefit; but in others it 
may entail the risk of aggravating regional dispersions 
in the poorest of the two countries, even if it is a 
benefit to the richer part of that country. 


Insufficient attention has so far been given to the 
regional effects of closer economic integration between 


1 Total population in northern Norway is 400,000 and in 
Norrbotten and Lappland—which are the most northern parts 
of northern Sweden and northern Finland—250,000 and 150,000 
respectively. 


European countries. There is, to be sure, a growing 
awareness of the importance of this problem; and 
the increasing general interest in policies of regional 
development as such may lead to a better under- 
standing of the specifically regional aspects involved 
in projects of international integration. As was 
shown in a previous SURVEY,” there is a danger that 
progress towards international integration may be 
achieved at the expense of the poorest countries. 
Similarly, it has been shown above that—unless coun- 
tervailing measures are taken—technical advance in 
the most industrialized regions of a country tends to 
impoverish even further its poorer regions. Indeed, 
the proclaimed goal of many adherents of economic 
integration is to concentrate investment in those 
places where it is likely to be most immediately profit- 
able to the private investor. Hence, the net effect 
of international economic integration may be, unfor- 
tunately, to favour the richest regions of the rich 
countries at the expense of the poorest regions of 
the poor ones. It is clear that, if this danger is to be 
avoided, programmes of European integration must 
be supplemented by measures, on an international 
scale, designed to promote industrialization and 
dynamic growth in the most destitute regions of 
Europe. 


2 Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Chapter 12. 
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Chapter 7 


THE FRENCH ECONOMY : BASIC PROBLEMS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND REGIONAL BALANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


In the immediate post-war years a major effort 
was made, along two distinct lines, to tackle the 
deeper structural weaknesses of the French economy. 


One of these was the reinforcement of the policy, 
which had been inaugurated in the thirties, to increase 
the birth rate. The system of family allowances in 
France, together with the fiscal advantages accorded 
to large families, is now by far the most favourable 
in Europe. It probably goes a long way to explain 
the high birth rate since the war, which does more 
than reflect the postponement in family expansion 
during the war. 


The other major development in French policy 
in the post-war period was the execution of the First 
Plan of Modernization and Equipment—the so-called 
“Monnet Plan”. It represented a new recognition 
of Government ИЕ Гог the direction and 
financing of investments. Owing to this plan, publicly- 
financed investments in the years 1947 to 1953 


amounted tc to “more than half of t total gross capital 


formation. ‘This Plan made France stand out, among 
non-socialist countries, as the country where the 
influence of the State in the development of basic 
industries was the most systematic_and the most 
pervasive. — 

In, recent years, however, the investment and 
modernization effort has slowed down. There were 
several reasons for this. On the one hand, the first 
wave of long-term basic investments could not fail 
to produce inflationary effects—in the absence of 
measures to increase savings—and the disturbances 
created by the inflation made а _breathing-space 
necessary in order to regain balance in the economy. 
On top of that, there were exogenous factors which 
added to the inflationary pressure; these were the 
Korean boom and, even more seriously, the increasing 
intensity of the war in Indochina. Capital flight, 


gold hoarding and private accumulations of stocks 
aggravated the situation. Ш. these circumstances, 
а of French Governments. These 
efforts began to bear fruit in 1953 when they were 
also supported by an excellent harvest. The inflation- 
ary bottleneck of inelastic food supply was broken 
and there were even some price falls and growing 
surpluses in important agricultural products.1_ When, 
moreover, the end of the war in Indochina reduced 
the danger of further inflation arising from military 
deficits, the opportunity presented itself for economic 
policy once again to be concentrated on long-range 
problems instead of on stop-gap measures. In the 
autumn of 1954 the French Government announced 
its firm intention to tackle the structural problems 
of the French economy in a systematic way. The 
decision was based on explicit recognition of the fact 
that the French economy continues to suffer from 
deep-rooted weaknesses, which have cramped есопо- 
mic progress and made Егайсе lag behind ш сот- 
parison with other countries of northern, western and 
central Europe. 


The purpose of this chapter is to consider the main 
characteristics of the French production structure and 
its deviations from those of other western European 
countries and, against this background, to discuss 
some of the main problems of a long-range policy 
of economic reform and expansion. This delimitation 
of the scope of the chapter means, of course, that a 
number of important questions are left aside. It must 
be mentioned, in particular, that no attempt is made 
to deal with problems of the economic relationship 
between France and the overseas countries of the 
French Union. 


1 See Chapter 1, page 29. 
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1. THE Low RATE oF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION AND 11$ MAIN CAUSES 


The relative decline in the French population 
compared with the rest of Europe is a fact often 
commented upon. In the time of Louis-Philippe, 
France accounted for one-seventh of the population 
of Europe (including Russia) while its share today 
is only one-fourteenth. The decline in the economic 
importance of France compared with other European 
countries does, however, often escape attention. In 
the time of Colbert, France had the lead in industrial 
development. As recently as a century ago it was 
still—almost certainly—the most highly industrialized 
country on the Continent. But in the past century 
France has been left behind by nearly all north- 
western and central European countries, as well as 
by several overseas countries. This lag in the develop- 
ment of industry is closely inter-related with that of 
population. 

Chart 10, which shows the share of population 
occupied in industry in all north-western and central 


Chart 10 


ACTIVE POPULATION IN INDUSTRY 
IN NORTH-WESTERN AND CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Numbers per thousand of population aged 15-59 years 
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Chart 11 


ACTIVE MALES IN AGRICULTURE 
IN NORTH-WESTERN AND CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Numbers per thousand of male population aged 15-59 years 
France is denoted by the heavier vertical line 
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а Western Germany. 


European countries, illustrates the slow progress of 
industry in France. In the last half-century, indus- 
trialization in France has proceeded less rapidly than 
in the rest of the area, except for those countries 
which had already achieved a high level at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Today, France is the-least 
industrialized country of them all. 


Moreover, the share of the French population 
engaged in agriculture is very high, as shown by 
Chart 11, not only in relation to countries that are 
food-importers but also in relation to countries which 
are large net exporters of agricultural products. In 
spite of this, France remains a net importer of food. 


1 Although the chart shows that the share of population in 
industry in the Netherlands is lower than in France, the Nether- 
lands has an exceptionally high share of population occupied 
in other urban occupations such as transport and commerce, 
while the share occupied in agriculture is much lower than in 
France. 


Е 


Table 77 


RELATIVE INCOME LEVELS IN AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 2 


Agricultural levels as a percentage of industrial levels 


| 
Western United : 
1 Netherlands ; United States 
France Geriany Italy etherlan а 
Net production per head 4 (at factor cost) 50-70 50-80 50-70 88 a 52 
Average hourly earnings®¢ ....... 60 40-60 85 1B) 


a —А—А—д—АА—_—_—-—-—-———————————————————д3ц3ц333—3———_д_—_д__д_д— 


Sources ; Statistics of National Income and Expenditure, Statistical Papers 
Series H, No. 5, United Nations. Note sur la Répartition du Produit intérieur 
net entre les Branches economiques. INSEE. Statistisch Zakbock, 1954. national 
censuses of population and estimates derived from manpower sample surveys. 
Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Geneva, 1953, Table 51. 

а In this table industry includes transport and communications. 
6 Owing to the different methods of reporting female workers in agriculture, 


the comparison of net production per head shows the range of ratios based 
upon two extreme hypotheses. The lower ratio has been derived by taking 


The low degree of industrialization of France has 
serious effects on national income per head. In 
almost all countries, the contribution to national 
income made by persons engaged in agriculture is 
lower than that made by persons engaged in industry. 
Table 77 shows this for a number of industrial countries. 
It should be noted that the relations between agri- 
cultural and industrial incomes and output shown in 
the table are affected by the price relations between 
agricultural and industrial products which, in all of 
these countries except the Netherlands, have been 
influenced in favour of agriculture by various pro- 
tective measures. At world market prices the relation 
between agricultural and industrial incomes is therefore 
still more unfavourable to agriculture in these countries 
than the table suggests. It appears from the table 
that the relationship in France between industrial and 
agricultural output per head is not significantly 
different from that of the other countries, again with 
the exception of the Netherlands. But this, of course, 
means that France is at a disadvantage in respect 
of other north-western and central European countries 
by the mere fact of having a higher proportion of 
its population occupied in this low productivity branch 
of the economy. This is a major reason why France, 
once the richest country in Europe, now has an 
average income which probably falls short of that 
of the United Kingdom and of most of the smaller 
north-western European countries by one-fifth or 
more and seems on the point of being overtaken also 


as denominators active males and two-thirds the number of active females 
engaged in agriculture and industry. For the higher ratio the agricultural 
denominator has been obtained by increasing the number of active males in 
agriculture by 20 per cent, the additional 20 per cent being an estimate of 
work performed by women in agriculture; for industry the total of males 
and females has been taken. For the Netherlands and the United States 
both hypotheses gave very similar results and in each case the average of 
the two results has been shown. 


с Average hourly earnings of agricultural workers as a percentage of the 
average for unskilled male industrial workers. 


by western Germany.! As will be shown below, 
the demographic development provides a clue to this 
lagging of industrialization and income. 


The Effects of a Stagnating Population 


It was during the first half of the nineteenth century 
that the French birth-rate fell significantly below 
that of other European countries. In the second 
half of the century, the rate of natural increase of 
the population approached zero in France (Table 78), 
while it remained around 1 per cent a year in the 
rest of Europe. 


Prima facie, one might expect that the slowing-down 
in the increase of the population would have fostered 
economic progress in France. When the population 
increases, a corresponding increase in the capital stock 
of the country—means of production as well as 
dwellings and other social capital—is required merely 
in order to prevent a fall in average productivity and 
living standards. Since France was spared these 
“demographic” investments, all the investments 
which France could afford could be devoted to the 
task of increasing productivity and living standards. 

Moreover, the declining birth rate throughout 
the nineteenth century implied an increase in the 
proportion of the population belonging to the active 
age-groups. In the period before the first World War, 


1 See Table 80. 
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Table 78 


CHANGES IN POPULATION AND AGE-STRUCTURE IN SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES, 1860 TO 1950 


Percentage increase in population 


Share of population in the age group 15-59 years 


Period 


United 


France а Kingdom 


Germany 4 


Nether- 
lands 


United 
Kingdom 


Nether- 


France lands 


Sweden Germany Sweden 


ee ee eee ee a ee a 


1860 


Е о 62.1 55.6 ath 595 58.3 
1860 to 1880 .... 5.0 28.5 19.4 Dies 18.3 60.7 56.1 56.7 56.2 58.0 
1880) to 1900 =... 3.7 24.5 25.1 27.2. WAS) 61.4 60.0 57.4 559 55.6 
£900 10 19102. .... 2.0 10.4 15.4 14.8 ss 61.7 61.1 58.1 56.5 56.3 
1910110319205, 1. -5.5 4.7 —6.1 17.2 6.9 63.6 62.7 65.0 58.6 58.5 
ОО} Е оо 6.7 4.7 8.6 15.6 4.0 63.1 64.3 65.0 59.9 62.4 
1930toM1 9509392. : 1.9 9.0 27.0 6 28.3 14.7 60.6 61.8 62.75 58.4 61.6 
bag nara. : Annuaire statistique de la France, 1938. Demographic Yearbook 1953, United Nations. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 


NOTE. = The above data, derived from population censuses, refer as closely as possible to the period or year specified. The percentages showing 
the proportion of population falling in the age-group 15 to 59 years apply to the end of the period. 


@ Alsace and Lorraine are included in the data shown for France in all years. 


Ь Western Germany. 


France was in a much more favourable situation 
than other European countries in this respect, with 
61 to 62 per cent of its population in the productive 
age-group between 15 and 60 years as against a share 
in the other western European countries included in 
the table varying between 56 and 61 per cent. The 
relationship between the labour force and consumption 
needs, and hence the savings potential, was thus 
particularly favourable in France. 


In two ways, therefore, demographic stagnation 
could, other things being equal, have permitted 
economic progress through higher investments per 
capita : first, it reduced the need for “ demographic ” 
investments and, secondly, it enhanced the capacity 
for savings. But at the same time, demographic 
stagnation had other effects, which were inimical 
to progress, and it was these detrimental effects which 
prevailed.t 


First of all, demographic stagnation makes it more 
difficult to adapt the supply of labour to changes in 
demand caused by technical progress. Necessary 
changes in the occupational distribution of labour 


1 The French experience, as described below, is of course not 
relevant for the problems of overpopulated pre-capitalist coun- 
tries. In such countries, rates of increase in population are 
much higher than in any country of Europe. Moreover, the 
relation between size of population and available resources are 
very different from that of France and, finally, demand factors 
are of secondary importance because production for the market 
accounts for only a small share of total production. In such 
countries it is usually a rapid population increase that is inimical 
to economic progress. 


take place mainly through the continued influx of 
young persons to the labour market, while it is much 
more difficult to induce persons already occupied in 
one branch of the economy to shift to another. The 
higher the rate of increase of the population, the 
larger therefore is the adaptability of the labour force 
to changes in demand and to technical progress. 
In France, young persons entering the labour market 
made up a smaller share of the labour force than 
in other countries and, even more important, a larger 
share of the young persons were single sons of their 
fathers and would therefore be inclined to stay at 
home in order to take over farms or workshops. 


Although the rate of decline of the agricultural 
population in France has been more rapid than in 
most other western European countries, the numbers 
engaged in industry have not grown at all over the 
period of the last 25 years (see Table 79). The same 
picture is found within industry, where there has been 
a slow increase in expanding sectors accompanied by 
a fairly rapid decline in contracting sectors. Employ- 
ment in mining and textiles has contracted no less 
in France than in most other countries, but expansion 
in such branches as engineering and chemicals has 
been much slower. Over the past 25 years employ- 
ment in the French engineering industry has not 
increased while it has doubled in the United Kingdom 
and Germany. Today the French engineering industry 
employs a smaller share of the total population than 
did the engineering industries in the United Kingdom 
and Germany a quarter of a century ago. 
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Table 79 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF CHANGE 
ОЕ EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE, 1929 TO 1953 


Percentage rates (compound) 


United Western 


Kingdom Germany Sweden 


France 


Total industry ... —0.4 1.1 1.8 2.1 
of which : 
М5 бо ane —0.9 —1.1 1.2 —1.5 
ИЗ в боа —1.9 —1.5 0.8 О 
Engineering .. 0.0 2.8 2 Seal 
Ghemicals ~ * : 0.5 3.0 23 2.4 
Agriculture ... . —0.9 —0.8 —0.4 —1.5 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


Note. — For industry, the data refer to wage and salary earners only, 
excluding employers, and cover the period 1929 or 1930 to 1953. For agri- 
culture, the rates refer to active males engaged in agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, for the period 1930 or 1931 to 1950. 


It is, however, not only in the field of labour but 
also in the field of investments that stagnation of popu- 
lation has reduced adaptability to technical discoveries 
and changes in demand. In an expanding economy, 
the growth of certain sectors, favoured by changes in 
demand and in techniques of production, can occur 
without necessarily involving an absolute contraction 
in other sectors. The risk that capacity may become 
redundant before it is written off is therefore small. 
In a stagnating economy, on the other hand, every 


process of adaptation involves absolute reductions of 
activity in certain sectors. The potential investor is 
therefore subject to particularly disturbing uncer- 
tainties since if he has made an unfortunate investment 
choice, he runs a risk not only of low profits but also 
of having to scrap his capital before the end of its 
useful life. In such an economy there is no possibility 
of floating off mistaken investments on a rising tide 
of demand. 


Since investors in France have been deprived of the 
guarantee which a rapidly expanding internal market 
provided in other western European countries, they 
have for a long time been disinclined to invest in pro- 
ductive capital. A large share of French savings has 
therefore either been invested in public funds or hoarded. 
Before the first World War much of French savings 
was invested in foreign countries. It has been estimated 
that in the period from 1892 to 1913 one-third to one- 
half of total French savings was invested abroad.! In 
1913, the foreign assets held by France amounted to 
45 billion francs—i.e., а sum much higher than the 
yearly national income at that time—and about 90 per 
cent of these assets consisted of loans to foreign States. 
Clearly, neither the foreign loans nor money hoarded 
contributed to improve or expand productive capital 
in France. In addition, only a very small share of 
French Government loans have been used for such 
purposes, except in recent years. 


1 See Harry D. White: The French International Accounts, 
1880-1913, page 269. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1933:) 


Table 80 


PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT BY MAJOR COMPONENTS IN FRANCE, 
THE UNITED KINGDOM AND WESTERN GERMANY, 1952 


In comparable units 


Gross national product = 100 


France = 100 


Filings United Western United Western 
Kingdom Germany Kingdom Germany 
Grosspnational productmrn se 100 100 100 126 97 
Privaterconsuimp tones seen nn een eee 73 71 66 123 87 
Investment ier Bae nS a ee 12 13 24 143 197 
of which: Gross fixed capital formation . 13 14 19 136 140 
Civil public expenditure. ........ 5 4 5 90 93 
Natrona leGelence arm ti imei ene aan ee 10 12 5а 151 49а 


Sources; Milton Gilbert and Irving В. Kravis: An International Com- 


parison of National Products and the Purchasing Power of Currencies, OEEC, 
1954, Tables 8 and 12. Statistics of National Product and Expenditure, 1938, 
1947 to 1952, ОБВЕС. National statistics for gross fixed capital formation. 


Моте. — The results obtained for 1950 and expressed in purchasing 
power equivalent (European relative prices) by Gilbert and Kravis have been 
extrapolated to 1952, In the case of France revised figures (unpublished) 
have been used. 


а Occupation costs. 
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These characteristic features of the French labour 
and capital markets—the lack of elasticity in the 
supply of labour and in its occupational distribution 
and the disinclination to undertake productive invest- 
ments—had the general result of petrifying the pro- 
ductive structure of the country. This led to an 
inelasticity in the supply of commodities which meant 
that an increase in demand was more likely to push 
up prices than to increase the quantities produced. 
The well-known susceptibility of the French economy 
to inflation can therefore be regarded as one of the 
consequences of demographic stagnation. In its turn, 
inflation—or rather the fear of inflation—has later 
become an independent cause of stagnation by discou- 
raging savings by those who normally lend their 
savings on fixed terms. 


The inflations which have haunted the French 
economy since the first World War have thus led to a 
complete reversal of the situation on the French capital 
market. Whilst in the past France had difficulty in 
finding investment outlets for its savings, fear of 
monetary deterioration—together with other factors— 
has since discouraged savings to such an extent that it 
has been difficult to finance even the modest require- 
ments for productive private investments in recent 
years. The insufficiency of French savings can be 
gauged from Table 80, which shows that private 
consumption and current Government expenditure 
on civilian goods and services account for a higher 
share of the gross national product in France than in 
either the United Kingdom or western Germany. 
In terms of purchasing-power equivalent, gross fixed 
capital formation per capita in 1952 was more than 
one-third higher in each of those countries than in 
France. 


The Impact of Wars and Depression 


Although demographic stagnation and the structural 
rigidities resulting from it must bear much of the blame 
for the slower progress of industrialization in France 
than in other western European countries, it should 
be remembered that some of those countries were 
neutral in one or both of the two World Wars, while 
most of the others were less severely hit than France. 
Over the period since 1913, taken as a whole, France 
has probably devoted a larger share of its national 
income to wars and to defence expenditures in times 
of peace, and suffered heavier war destruction of its 
capital stock than has any other western European 
country, with the possible exception of Germany. 
Moreover, the war losses in human lives were heavier 
than elsewhere in western Europe, again with the 
exception of Germany (see Table 81). Despite the 
war in Indochina, French military expenditure (net 
of foreign aid) has, in recent years, been lower 
than the British, not only in absolute terms but 
also slightly lower as a share of national income, but it 
has nevertheless been nearly as high as total gross fixed 
capital formation. French military expenses exceed 
those of western Germany by about the same extent 
as the capital formation of western Germany exceeds 
that of France (Table 80). 


If the ravages of two World Wars were severe in 
France, reconstruction was each time rapid. The large 
investments made in French basic industries after the 
end of the second World War have already been 
mentioned. As can be seen in Table 82, French 
industrial production recovered fairly rapidly also 
after the first World War. It was mainly during the 
’thirties that France lost ground compared with other 
countries. 


Table 81 


WAR LOSSES AND EXPENDITURE ON NATIONAL DEFENCE 


War losses of life 
as a percentage of total 
population in the initial war-year 


Country 
1914-18 1939-45 
Military Military | Civilian 
таре cee. 
Germany, ме - 
а басами 


United Kingdom. . . 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


Destruction of 
dwellings? as a 
percentage of 
total dwellings 


Expenditure on national defence 
as a percentage of national income 


in 1939 
1939-45 1913 | 1923 | 1933 1938 
7.6 8.4 


4.9 
6.5 


а Destroyed and damaged dwellings expressed in terms of destroyed dwellings. 
b Fiscal years, April to March. 
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Table 82 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 1913 TO 1953 AND CONSUMPTION OF BASIC COMMODITIES IN 1953 


United 
Manufacturing ae Kingdom | Germany < | Sweden 
production 

Percentage changes 
1913 to 1920-22 . —27 —23 — 28 —14 
1920-22 to 1929. +95 +42 + 63 +74 
1929301 936m —18 +23 + 9 +38 
1936 to 1947 . . —11 +13 — 426 +61 
1947 to 1953 +70 +43 +1716 +21 


Sources: Growth and Stagnation in the European Economy, by Ingvar 
Svennilson, United Nations publication, 1954.П.Е.3, Geneva, 1954; ОЕЕС 
Statistical Bulletin—General Statistics; national trade statistics. 


No attempt will be made here to compare the 
mistakes of French economic policy in the ’thirties 
with those perpetrated in other countries at that time. 
Measured by results, the errors would seem to have 
been more serious in France; but the depression was 
bound to have more serious and lasting effects on an 


United 


Consumption 
per head Of basic France Kingdom Germany 2 | Sweden 
commodities 
in 1953 France = 100 
Stecliow cee. 100 146 149 154 
Cements в, 100 101 145 143 
lainey Go a 100 211 145 166 


а Including the Saar. 
Ь Western Germany, 1936 to 1948 and 1948 to 1953. 
с Average 1952-53, Sweden 1952. 


economy which had already lost most of its dynam- 
ism a long time ago. Had an expansive force like 
population increase been at work in France, as it 
was in most other western European countries, the 
effects of mistaken policies would not have been so 
severe. 


2. REGIONAL CONTRASTS IN THE PRODUCTIVE STRUCTURE 


Centralization in Paris 


The picture of the French economy which emerges 
from the preceding description is highly simplified and 
inadequate because it is based on average figures for 
the whole of France. It was shown in Chapter 6 that 
regional differences in economic levels are larger in 
France than in other western European countries and, 
therefore, any statement or figure which fails to distin- 
guish between different parts of France runs the risk 
of being a half-truth, or worse. 


A first step to get behind the average figures which 
conceal the true picture of the French economy is to 
separate Paris and the surrounding region from the 
rest of France. It is a common experience, valid for 
countries other than France, that an administrative 
centre also becomes the financial centre and attracts 
business and industry. This tendency is, of course, 
stronger the more centralized is the political and admi- 
nistrative system in a country. France has been a 
highly centralized State since the times of the ancien 
régime but, as long as agriculture was the dominating 
branch of activity, this could not result in marked 
economic centralization, especially since the centre 
happened not to be an important seaport. But in the 
critical decades of the industrial revolution, the 
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magnetic effect of the political and administrative 
centre became a decisive factor in industrial location. 
As a whole, railway construction in France preceded 
rather than followed the growth of industry, and 
whereas the railway system in other countries took 
the shape of a network, in France it became a cobweb 
with Paris in the centre. This acted, of course, as a 
further invitation to industry to settle in Paris rather 
than elsewhere, so that in the middle of the previous 
century, when the framework was built for industrial 
location in France, both industry and population were 
attracted to Paris. 

The effects of the concentration of industry around 
Paris were all the more serious because the size of the 
total population remained unchanged, so that immi- 
gration to Paris had as its counterpart a net decline of 
population in the provinces (Table 83). The adverse 


effects of a stagnating population on economic pro- 
gress have already been mentioned, and it needs no 
further proof that the same forces which paralyse 
progress when population ceases to increase become 
even more powerful when there is an absolute decline 
in population. Thus, both the forces that attracted 
industry and population to Paris and those that kept 
them away from the provinces were reinforced and the 
economy of France became split into a rapidly deve- 
loping centre around Paris, showing an expanding 
population and a degree of industrialization compar- 
able with that of other western European countries 
and, on the other hand, a decaying economy in the 
provinces. The combination of a centralizing policy 
and of a social psychology sensitive to the advantages 
of centralization resulted in a cumulative process in 
which Paris came to absorb all the net increase in 


Table 83 
POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN FRANCE,? 1872 TO 1954 
Thousands 
Changes in population 
Total 1872 to 19i1 1911 1921 to 1936 1936 
Region > Е to 192 se to 1954 
> 1872 Natural | Immigration (+) _ Natural | Immigration (+-) 
increase or or increase or or 
decrease | emigration (—) Total decrease | emigration (—) Total 

Wortherngeas . 4 Е. oD 9 422 +863 +1922 —216 +561 +1122 +844 

PaniIsmICCPiONLe ооо cmcdes occas 2 800 +143 +2 028 +362 + 54 + 989 +487 

Seine-et-Marne .......... 342 _ 9 + 31 — 14 — 4 + 64 + 44 

ISG PER a Rares sc) Ste. sa 397 — 13 + 27 — 23 + 14 + 1 + 33 

— — — 40 +153 

GENITGUENOVIN bay eae ee we 8 412 +317 266 810 +107 

Meurthe-et-Moselle (Nancy) .... 365 + 36 + 164 — 6l + 48 + 25 + 6 

Marner(Riheims)®.g: 6“. 5. : 386 + 12 + 39 — 70 + 21 + 22 + 
Br CNV Men Е. 2 947 +668 — 344 —197 +167 — 186 + 16 
Southavvesterne- 1 „ЕЕ. с. Des = 7 889 +373 — 651 — 637 — 79 + 15 + 62 

Gironde (Bordeaux) ........ 705 — 25 + 149 — * — =) + a 3 x 

Haute-Garonne (Toulouse) ..... 479 — 50 + 3 — -- + 
ОЕ Et: adit): hes > ss 4 794 +152 — 32 —237 — 37 — 5 i 

ReMONeMUEYOUS)) еее... 670 — 41 + 287 + 41 — 9 — 19 НЕ ыы 

Iscrer(Grenoble)=-. . . . Ge. 576 — 11 — 9 i - a 2 it я i ; 

owertSaitit-EGenMe) vee censec чье, 551 + 89 + 1 
Wiediterrdneau@s 4 Gis. Fiske. Ase: . 2 639 + 30 + 471 — 8 — 36 + 503 + is 

Alpes-Maritimes (Nice). ...... 199 + 11 + 147 + Pe = t ‘Sg Н 5 

Bouches-du-Rhéne (Marseilles) ... 555 +103 + 148 ar A ыы fa 

Vare(houon) eee. i) ees ee > 294 — 33 + 7 — 8 — al 

Noral of-o7 Departments: .... с 36 103 +2 403 +1 100 —2 105 +683 +1 409 +1 195 
ООН nn 

: isti énéral de la Population, a Excluding Alsace and Lorraine (Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin and Moselle). 
о рено jes д gine art 6 For a definition of the regions, see Map 4. 
Note. — The departments shown separately are those which acted as с Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 


major centres of immigration inside each region. All data refer to the legal 
population; those for 1936 have been revised. 
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French industry and population, and more than that. 
In the 64 years from 1872 to 1936, the population of 
the Paris region increased nearly two and a-half times, 
or by 3.6-millions, while the total population of the 
rest of France decreased by 0.1 million. + 


No less strong was the centripetal force which drew 
cultural life to Paris, and this, in its turn, streng- 
thened the tendency to economic concentration. It 
became normal for ambitious people to leave the 
provinces and to go to the capital, which offered 
better chances for promotion and for profitable utiliza- 
tion of their gifts. University statistics throw an 
impressive light on this tendency. In France, more 
than 40 per cent of all university students are to be 
found in the capital, as against less than 20 per cent 
in most other European countries. 


1 The figures have been taken from Table 83, which does not 
include the three departments of Alsace and Lorraine, as no 
comparable data are available. It does not appear, however, 
that the inclusion of Alsace and Lorraine would significantly 
alter the result. 


Contrasts between Provinces 


As said above, the distinction between Paris and 
the rest of France is only the first step to a clearer 
vision of French economic problems. Next, the 
contrasts between different regions have to be briefly 
described. 

A few main areas besides Paris and its surroundings 
continued to attract immigrants: first of all, the 
stretch along the Mediterranean coast with the 
tourist industry and the seaport of Marseilles. Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and Nancy had a period of growth before 
the first World War. Toulouse and Grenoble have 
expanded more recently. Apart from these few 
exceptions, population was stable or declining in all 
the French provinces until the end of the second 
World War. More recently, the upturn in the birth 
rate has made itself felt everywhere : all the major 
regions listed in Table 83 show an increase in population 
from 1936 to 1954, although in some cases the increase 
is slight. 


Table 84 


EVOLUTION AND STRUCTURE OF ACTIVE POPULATION, 1896 TO 1936 


Changes in active population, 1896 to 1936 


Thousands 
Region 

is da Industry | Other 

О 5 6 5 ao 5 oho p< —228 +406 +887 
Ра ею een — 40 +402 +684 
Pas-de-Calais ...... — 19 + 74 + 42 
GentraleNorth. ое —396 — 92 +178 
Brittany eee rac. ee — 243 — 1 + 68 
SouthewWesternis) a ee —367 — 78 +128 
Southeastern ee, ао —256 + 6 +150 
Mediterranean ....... — 8 + 77 +253 
Bouches-du-Rhéne ... . + 2 + 47 +115 
Alpes-Maritimes ..... — 13 + 29 + 63 
Total of 87 Departments . | —1 498 +318 | +1 664 


Structure of active population, 


aoe 1896 and 1936 
lation Percentages 
1936 Agriculture Industry Other 
Total | Thousands 
1896 1936 | 1896 1936 | 1896 1936 
+1 065 6 370 23 15 42 42 35 43 
+1 046 3 162 6 3 43 42 51 55 


18 950 46 37 30 31 24 32 


Е ea Th be бе | то. ee eee 
Changes in active population 


Thousands 


Alsace and Lorraine 2 
1907-192 le Fee 
ПОЛНОЕ, в В Se ee 


Sources : Résultats statistiques du Recensement général de la Рорша- 
tion, 1901, 1921, 1936. Comptes rendus statistiques, Office de statistique 
d’Alsace et de Lorraine, 1924, pages 64 et seg. Nachrichten des Statistischen 
Landesamts fiir Elsass-Lothringen, May 1910. 


Мот.— For a definition of the regions see Map 4. Agriculture includes 


1936^ | 1907 1936 


1907 1936 | 1907 1936 


forestry and fishing, industry includes mining and building but excludes 
public utilities. Active population covers both men and women; the Armed 
Forces have been excluded throughout. 


@ Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 
b Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin and Moselle. 
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The interconnection between population movements 
and shifts in occupational structure can be seen from 
Table 84, which shows for main regions the changes 
in the population occupied in agriculture, industry 
and services in the period from the end of the nine- 
teenth century to the eve of the second World War. 
Inside each region, only departments in which the 
active population increased by more than 20,000 are 
shown separately. Out of the 90 departments, only 
five come into this category. 


In the whole period of 40 years covered by the table, 
the net addition to the French labour force was of 
the order of half-a-million people, while the active 
population in agriculture declined by one and a-half 
million.? Thus, there was a net addition of 2 millions 
to the non-agricultural labour force but, of this, 
industry absorbed only 15 per cent while 85 per cent 

_ went to swell the ranks of the service trades. Paris 
and other parts of the northern region accounted for 


1 It has not been possible to bring the information given in 
Table 84 more up to date because the detailed results of the 1954 
census have not yet been published and because the 1946 census 
raises some difficulties of interpretation. 


2 The actual decline in agricultural labour force is still greater 
than is shown by the census figures, which are affected by a 
change in the classification of women belonging to peasant 
families. Consequently, census figures somewhat overstate the 
actual increase in total labour force. 


the whole increase in the industrial labour force, apart 
from small increases in the departments to which 
Marseilles and Nice belong. In all other regions of 
France, the industrial labour force declined,? in many 
cases because female labour shifted from the contract- 
ing textile and clothing industries to services, while 
other industries failed to grow. 


The agricultural population declined in all regions 
except in parts of the Mediterranean region, where 
horticulture and wine-growing have provided increas- 
ing employment opportunities. Since most of the 
population leaving agriculture had to migrate from 
the region because employment in local industries 
declined instead of expanding, the provinces, apart 
from those in the North and East, remained predomin- 
antly agricultural despite the outflow from agriculture. 
On the eve of the second World War, agriculture 
still accounted for almost 60 per cent of the active 
population in the whole of western France, from 
Brittany to the Pyrenees, and the proportion is unlikely 
to have changed much since that time. 


3 The three departments of Alsace and Lorraine, which in 
1896 were included in German territory, are shown in a sepa- 
rate table because comparable figures could be found only for 
different years. As can be seen from this table, the numbers in 
industry in this region declined in the whole period covered, 
but this was due to a decline in the period of German rule, while 
there was some increase in the inter-war period. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY IN 1946 
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Active population 
= 4,518,000 


Active population 


Total 


Printing Manufacturing 


Clothing 


Note. — The departments specified for each industry, or group of 
industries, account for 40 to 55 per cent of the active population engaged in 
that industry. 


The Geographic Pattern of Industry 


At the end of the last century, the concentration 
of industry in Paris was already considerable. Paris 
accounted for 16 per cent of all persons active in 
French industry and for a considerably higher share 
of the new industries such as engineering, other metal- 
manufacturing and chemicals. In the period from 
1896 to 1936, industry became further concentrated 
in Paris. This was due partly to the fact that Paris 
had more of the new and expanding industries and 
partly to a more rapid increase, inside each group 
of industries, in Paris than elsewhere. Similarly, for 
the contracting industries, there was a smaller decline 
in those that were situated in Paris than in those 
situated in the provinces (see Table 85). In a number 
of important industries, such as engineering, chemicals 
and the printing industries, and even in food- 
processing, between one-third and one-half of the 
increase in employment in this period took place in 
Paris, which also absorbed 44 per cent of the net 
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addition to the labour force in the building industry. 
Despite the increases in employment in certain 
industries outside Paris—especially in mining, metal 
production and engineering in the North and in 
Alsace and Lorraine, and in chemicals in many parts 
of the country—these were far from sufficient to 
offset the large contractions in employment in the 
textile, leather and wood industries in the provinces. 


The result of this shift of industry from the provinces 
to Paris can be seen in Chart 12 and Map 5. Apart 
from the heavy concentration of industry in and 
around the Paris region, there are fairly important con- 
centrations around the iron-ore deposits of Lorraine 
and the northern coal-mines. In the Valley of the 
Rhone there is an old industrial concentration around 
Lyons, and another around Marseilles. Moreover, 
Grenoble and certain other districts in the Alps have 
developed into important industrial centres. Apart 
from these isolated spots, and a few less important 
ones, the industrial map of France is nearly a blank. 


Table 85 


ACTIVE POPULATION ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY IN PARIS AND IN FRANCE < 


1896 and changes from 1896 to 1936 


Industry 


Contracting industries 


Textiles, clothing and leather ....... 
Wood 


Expanding industries 


Mining and quarrying .......... 
Gonstructiongys.. .— 22a 27 28 
IROOdEprOCeSsin gin о 
Metal-makings*9 5.1. . « actus we ee 
СЯ Оо” о |. BM. 26. Бо = 
Chemicals, rubber, paper and printing. . . 
Other industries 


Active population engaged : 
in industry in France Percentage tae of Paris 
Thousands be os 
Decrease (—) In French 
1896 or increase (+) In bee decrease or 
from 1896 to in 1896 increase from 
1936 1896 to 1936 
— 788 if 15 
678 — 175 13 3 
146 —- 5 12 с 
227 + 72 3 d 
552 + 152 19 44 
445 =p 92 12 47 
56 Soll р 5 
608 + 596^ 20 49 
225 + 255 36 36 
128 + 77 32 40 
5 605 - 317 16 ПТ 


Total industry 


Source: Résultats statistiques du Recensement géné i 
и а général de la Population, 


а 87 departments, excluding Alsace and Lorraine (Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin and 
Moselle). 


5 Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 
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(obo bora stry in Paris increased from 


d The active population engaged in this i i i i 
Ors gaged in this industry in Paris declined from 
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LOCALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN FRENCH 
DEPARTMENTS IN 1951 


Gross industrial product per head 
Average for France = 100 


|: More than 160 = 130 to 160 

РЯ less than 85 
ZY 
Y 100 to 130 № 85 to 100 


Source : Information received directly from I.N.S.E.E. 


The fact that industry has become зо heavily 
centralized in a few districts does not mean that even 
these districts are particularly highly industrialized. 
The share of the population in working-age occupied 
in industry is about the same in Paris as in other 
western European capitals and, in the most industria- 
lized north-eastern part of France, industry’s share 
in the active population is not higher than in Piedmont 
or Lombardy in Italy, Catalonia in Spain or Bavaria 
in Germany, and much smaller than in the Ruhr 
and in virtually all of England. In its least developed 
regions, France resembles southern rather than 
northern and central Europe. In Brittany and south- 
western France, the share of population in industry 
is not much above that of southern Italy, and if 
standards of living in these French regions are never- 
theless far higher than in southern Italy it is partly 
because agricultural yields are higher and partly 
because rural over-population, even in Brittany, is 
less serious than in southern Italy. 


1 See Table 73, Chapter 6. 


The Effects of Uneven Industrialization on Agriculture 


The pattern of present-day French agriculture can 
be attributed mainly to the three major factors in 
French development described above : the stagnant 
population, the insufficient degree of industrialization 
and uneven distribution of industry. 


In one respect, demographic stagnation was favour- 
able to agriculture : it made agricultural land less 
overcrowded in France than in other continental 
European countries. This was a great advantage in 
the industrial north, where easy access to urban 
employment for manpower released from agriculture 
and an economic and psychological environment 
conducive to technical progress have combined with 
good soil conditions to create a rich modern type of 
large-scale farming. Agriculture in this part of France 
stands comparison with most other western European 
countries as regards both yields of crops and livestock 
and technical standards. Output per man exceeds 
that in western Germany, although it falls much 
behind the high standards reached in Denmark or in 
the United Kingdom (see Table 86). Nearly as high 
productivity per man is found in the adjacent fairly 
industrialized regions of eastern France. However, 
the pattern of production in the north of France, 
like that of most other parts of France, is rather 
extensive, measured by the standards of most Con- 
tinental western European countries, because the 
small size of total population in relation to the amount 
and quality of the land makes it possible to feed the 
French population with a fairly extensive use of land 
while large-scale agricultural exports have been 
prevented by the maintenance of agricultural prices 
which, for nearly all commodities, have been above 
world market prices. 


Alsace and Lorraine and the Mediterranean region 
are the two other parts of France where agriculture 
occupies a reasonably small share of total population. 
They are third and fourth in output per man, after 
the industrialized north and east. Technical standards 
are, however, not so high ; farms are only half as big 
and the amount of labour per hectare considerably 
larger than in the north. The pattern of production 
has therefore become far more intensive, particularly 
in the Mediterranean area, where wine-giowing 
accounts for more than half of the gross income of 
farmers (see Chart 13). In these regions, output both 
per hectare and per man correspond roughly to the 
standards reached in western German agriculture and 
the density of the agricultural population is also about 
the same. 


2 The eastern part of the central-north region in Table 86. 
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Chart 13 


COMPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
BY REGIONS IN 1950 


Percentage 


N EC we B AL SE SW M 

N = Northern AL = Alsace and Lorraine 
EC = Eastern part of Central North SE = South Eastern 
WC = Western part of Central North SW = South Western 
B = Brittany M = Mediterranean 


ЕЯ Sugar-beet Wine 
Potatoes, vegetables, Animal 
= and others nd [| products 


Sources and methods: See Appendix В. 
Nore. — For a definition of the regions see Map 4. 


In all other parts of France, which have not benefited 
from the influence of progress in nearby industry, 
commerce or tourist trade, as have the regions just 
described, agriculture has remained as under-developed 
as industry and output per man very low, both in 
comparison with the more fortunate parts of France 
and with agriculture in other north-western and 
central European countries. In some of these under- 
developed regions, particularly in Brittany, there is 
considerable population pressure since labour cannot 
find occupation in nearby industry, and methods of 
cultivation are intensive; but in most of the others, 
the agricultural labour force has been reduced consi- 
derably by emigration either to more fortunate 
districts of France or overseas. In these thinly popu- 
lated, predominantly agricultural regions the average 
size of farms is fairly high by continental European 
standards. The amount of land available per man in 
agriculture is larger than in western Germany, but 
half of what it is in the United Kingdom. Some of 


these regions are mountainous areas with poor condi- 
tions for agriculture, such as the Alps and the Massif 
Central, but in the rest of these vast areas, which cover 
the whole of central, western and southern France 
(apart from the Mediterranean region) all рге- 
conditions for the development of a prosperous 
agriculture seem to be present : a favourable climate, 
fairly large farms and a not too dense population. But 
in actual fact agricultural techniques are on extremely 
low levels—whether measured in terms of numbers of 
tractors, use of fertilizer or milk yields per cow—and 
the pattern of cultivation is so extensive that output 
per hectare is far below the standards of Italy and the 
United Kingdom and less than half those of western 
Germany or Denmark. 


It is often contended, when the agricultural perfor- 
mance of France is compared with that of other 
countries, that France is handicapped because it 
includes Mediterranean regions with poor natural 
conditions for agriculture. The above discussion of 
agricultural conditions and patterns in various parts 
of France reveals, however, that the regions which 
drag down the French average output—whether per 
man or per hectare—are not the Mediterranean regions 
but the industrially under-developed ones. The real 
handicap of French agriculture is not a physical, but 
a social one : French agriculture is paying the price 
of the smallness of French industry, of its uneven 
distribution over the country, and of the community 
attitude which has developed in a stagnating economy. 


Employment in Services 


It is commonly assumed that the French economy 
suffers from a hypertrophy of service trades more 
serious than that found in other countries of western 
Europe. It is difficult on the basis of existing statistics 
to know to what extent this is true. 


Table 87 shows the share of active population 
engaged in services in France and in some other 
European countries, together with figures for selected 
industrialized and non-industrialized regions of 
France. Commerce and catering, but not public 
administration, occupy a much higher share of 
population in the rich districts of France than in the 
poor ones. On the other hand, the differences between 
the French average and those of other countries are 
small, and there is nothing to indicate that France 
occupies a particularly unfavourable position. It must 
be stressed, however, that international comparisons 
of occupational structures are precarious, and the 
results presented here must therefore be regarded as 
tentative, awaiting more comparable censuses or more 
intensive research. 
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Table 87 


ACTIVE POPULATION IN SERVICES 
Number per thousand of population aged 15-59 years 


ee 


: Public 

Department or country Riot Trade Catering adinidistration 4 
Ранее aera nee 43,2 9.5 2.8 a 
Bouches-du-Rh6éne (Marseilles) . 36.5 Theil 22 oh 
Rhones (Lyons) eee ee 34.3 8.3 1.9 : 
(So Tis, es AM a 8 Sree 19.4 4.7 15) Вт 
Роете ee, о и 17.4 3.4 1.6 4.0 

Brance™«, 6: > 6 Ee ee ee 26.6 6.3 1.8 ЭЙ 

Gieats Britains: Е Sik 8.9 Dah 

Western Germany. ... . IBY SS 6.4 1.4 

iINetherlands vas ec 30.8 8.5 1.3 

Sweden, ote аа eee 26.8 8.2 15) 

Switzerland aes ъь не ИИ ee? 3.1 


Sources: National censuses of population. 

Notr. — Services include trade, catering, banking and insurance, 
transport, storage and communication, and government and business services 
—i.e., Divisions 6 to 9 of the International Standard Industrial Classification 


of all Economic Activities. The data relate to 1946 for France, and to 1950 
or nearest year for the other countries. 

+ Poorer departments. 

а 1936. 

Ь Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 


Chart 14 
TURNOVER AND EMPLOYMENT IN DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES 


SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Active in 
retail trade 
per thousand 
inhabitants 


20 40 60 80 100 120 140 


Turnover per inhabitant, France = 100 


A — Austria 
B — Belgium 
DK — Denmark 
F — France 
D — Western Germany 
| — Italy 


NL — Netherlands 


CH — Switzerland 
UK — United Kingdom 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


General note ; The data for the international comparison refer to 1950 or 
nearest year, whereas for the comparison within France the active population 


FRENCH DEPARTMENTS GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO INCOME PER HEAD 


Active in 
trade per 
thousand 
inhabitants 


0 20 40 60 801 =100. 1120 = 740 


Turnover per inhabitant, France (average) = 100 


Note. — The 88 departments of France, excluding the Paris region 
(Seine and Seine-et-Oise), have been arranged in ascending order of depart- 
mental income per head and grouped into 8 groups of 11 departments. The 
average turnover per inhabitant for France includes the Paris region. 


per thousand inhabitants relates to 1946 and the turnover per inhabitant 
to 1951. The three lines radiating from the origin in each graph join points of 
equal turnover per person engaged in trade, 
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It could be expected that differences in trade turn- 
over per head of population between the countries 
listed, as well as between the various regions of France, 
should be reflected in differences in the share of popu- 
lation occupied in service trades. In order to account 
for this factor, the share of population engaged in 
distributive trades has been plotted against the turn- 
over per head of population and the results are shown 
in Chart 14 for various countries and for various 
groups of French departments respectively.1 The 
points in the chart for France show that, among the 
poorer districts, differences in turnover per head 
of population are associated with differences in the 
relative numbers of people engaged in distribution. 
For the richer districts, however, this does not appear 
to be the case. This pattern doubtless reflects the 
economies of skill and the higher efficiency in the 
- richer districts, and the fact that in some of the poorer 
districts of France the population is very thinly spread 
over the territory, which entails higher real costs of 
distribution. 


The inter-country comparison shows broadly the 
same pattern: the numbers engaged in commerce 
increase less than proportionately with increasing 


1 The turnover and manpower figures for the international 
comparisons have been taken from J. M. Jeanneney, Les Com- 
merces de Détail en Europe occidentale, Paris, 1954. 


trade turnover. In the present context, the important 
thing to note is that, even in this somewhat more 
refined comparison, France would appear to occupy 
a middle position. In fact, the chart suggests that 
the problem of overcrowding in distributive trades 
is more serious in the United Kingdom and Belgium 
than in France. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it must be stressed that 
the preceding remarks in no way imply that France 
is not faced with a problem of hidden unemployment 
in commerce. All that has been shown is that France 
has this problem in common with most, if not all, 
other western European countries. What is abnormal 
in the French occupational structure is that the rate 
of net increase in the urban sector has been so low. 
The main problem is therefore to accelerate the growth 
of the urban sector as a whole, while probably the 
practical possibilities for transfers within the urban 
sector from services to industry are fairly limited.? 
The two main ways in which a higher rate of increase 
of the urban sector can be secured are rationalization 
of agriculture and immigration, as will be seen in 
more detail in the following section. 


2 The discussion here is concerned with the broad outline 
of the problem. There may well be scope for transfers, by spe- 
cific economic policies, of surplus manpower from particularly 
overcrowded branches of the service trades. 


3. PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION AND MODERNIZATION OF THE FRENCH ECONOMY 


The Need for Industrial Expansion 


As was seen in the preceding section, the retarded 
industrialization of France is a main cause of the 
backwardness of a large part of French agriculture. 
Another crucial sector of the French economy, that 
of export trade, suffers also from the weakness of 
industrial development: the structure of French 
exports presents the picture typical of a half-indus- 
trialized country in its heavy dependence on exports 
of raw materials and food while the commodity groups 
which commonly predominate in exports from highly 
industrialized countries are very weakly represented.? 


The unfavourable composition of French exports 
leaps to the eye when it is compared with that of 
western Germany and the United Kingdom (Table 88). 
While French exports of raw materials and fuel are 
of roughly the same magnitude as, and food exports 
larger than, those of the two other countries, French 
exports of manufactured products are far smaller. 
Moreover, within the broad group of manufactures, 


3 See also the analysis given in Growth and Stagnation in the 
European Economy by Ingvar Svennilson, United Nations publi- 
cation 1954.П.Е.3, Geneva, 1954, notably Charts 43 and 44 
and Tables A59, A60 and А61. 


textiles and semi-manufactures such as steel account 
for a much larger share in the case of France than in 
the case of the other two countries, the exports of 
which are concentrated on metal manufactures. 
While the United Kingdom exports 3, and western 
Germany nearly 2, billion dollars’ worth of these 
goods, French exports amount to only $750 million. 
The contrast is still more striking if net exports, 
instead of gross exports, are compared. France is 
so highly dependent on imports of machinery that 
it is hardly a net exporter at all and, if trade with the 
French overseas territories is left out of account, 
France appears to be a net importer of machinery 
and to have only a negligible export balance in trans- 
port equipment. 


This export structure is one of the weakest parts of 
the French economy. Exports of basic food and raw 
materials are more liable to price fluctuations than 
industrial manufactures, and livestock produce, pro- 
cessed food and textiles are difficult to sell in the face 
of protective measures in importing countries, in 
Europe as well as overseas. By contrast, export 
markets for engineering products are steadily expand- 
ing because industrialization in other countries, while 
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Table 


88 


EXPORTS AND NET EXPORTS FROM FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND WESTERN GERMANY IN 1953 
Ln te ee ee eee 


Exports and net exports а Exports as percentages of total 
Millions of dollars exports 
oe ieee United es Western United 
Western nite 
Total excl. : Total excl. той 
Total affiliated. | Germany | Kingdom | то affiliated | GePmany | Kingdom 
territories territories 
INT ACDINCT eemitm eiecn tte es 382 219 1 244 1 594 10 10 28 22 
Net exports 53 —108 1 138 1304 
Transport equipment... . 255 125 429 1 043 7 о 10 14 
Net exports 159 29 409 903 
Other metal manufactures. . 110 44 228 410 3 2 5 6 
Net exports 91 75) 219 382 
Steeles... vivsge Wet РЕЙ 478 396 335 378 13 17 8 5 
Net exports 44] 359 181 208 
свеса пе Ване. 284 185 477 497 8 8 11 7 
ео 9 ree ee 462 229 216 913 12 10 5 13 
Other manufactures 466 241 611 871 12 10 14 12 
Total manufactures... . 2 437 1 439 3 540 5 706 65 62 81 79 
В оо ое ees 469 22 ИР 437 12 10 2 6 
Fuel and raw materials> . . 720 603 733 836 19 aed: 17 12 
Miscellameousices 4 see 158 35 4 251 4 1 3 
TOTAL. МР See: 3 784 2299 4 389 7 230 100 100 100 100 


Sources: OEEC Statistical Bulletin—Foreign Trade : Series ТУ, January- 


December 1953; for a detailed classification of the groups, see Appendix B. 
а Exports, f.o.b., less imports, c.i.f. 


limiting the demand for imports of textiles, increases 
the demand for equipment. These are precisely 
the products of which France has very small exports, 
and no net exports at all except to its overseas terri- 
tories. As long as this structure of foreign trade 
prevails, the French economy will continue to be 
highly vulnerable to any adverse change in economic 
conditions in other countries and stands to lose each 
time other countries make progress in their agriculture 
or industry.’ 

The Second Plan for Modernization and Equipment 
(for the period 1953-1957) sets the target of a 30 per 
cent increase in the output of the engineering indus- 
tries. Since a modernization of the industries is con- 
templated, this goal implies an increase in employment 
of only 10 per cent, or 2 per cent per year (see 


5 Including base metals other than steel. 


с Principally postal packages; those for western Germany are distributed 
over the different groups. 


Table 89). Such rates of increase in engineering 
employment will not, however, be sufficient to raise 
France to the level of other advanced countries. This 
can be seen clearly when we compare the 2 per cent 
per annum envisaged in the French Plan with the 
3 to 4 per cent per annum (compound rate) at which 
the engineering industries of the United Kingdom, 
western Germany and Sweden have actually expanded 
over the last 25 years (Table 79). The contrast is 
no less striking in the chemical industry. In the most 
recent years this has everywhere been the expanding 
industry par excellence, and, in the highly industrialized 
countries just mentioned, employment has expanded 
by 2 to 3 per cent annually over the last 25 years. 
The French target, however, is unchanged employ- 
ment over the five years covered by the Plan. 
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Table 89 


MANPOWER IN 1952 AND PLANNED REQUIREMENTS FOR 1957 
о ие а м ied) ret toe St none ep 


Total manpower 
Increase (+) aga 
Branch 1952 1957 or decrease (—) of increase (+) 
1952 to 1957 
(planned) or decrease (—) 
Thousands Thousands Thousands Percentages 
NManwtactinings sano a pale re end 3 040 3 092 + 52 +0.3 
of which : 
IENGINCETING ка с 1120 1240 +120 +2.1 
Сеанс OE ee ML A ZS ies ==: — 
С te are. ate . 349 530 — 19 —0.7 
Energy Ae oS TY Зое тер. < 403 379 — 24 —1.2 
[SFE OI aCe ee a вай 719 894 +175 +4.4 
Transport and communications... . 1 005 1 023 + 18 +0.4 
of which: 
RAUWAVSH (SINGH) и 419 393 — 26 —1.3 
То ИС ОДА 5 167 5 388 | +221 | +0.8 
A sriculiture ses kor of 4, «tees, . elt 7 000 — 


7 000 | — 


j Source: Projet de Loi portant approbation du deuxiéme plan de moderni- 
sation et équipement, Annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 1ет juin 1954, 
page 129, Table 14. 


As mentioned above, the First Plan for Moderniza- 
tion and Equipment gave a spurt to inflation and this 
experience has, perhaps, inspired a more cautious 
attitude now. Notwithstanding the continuing need 
for increasing, by fiscal reforms or other means, 
the total savings of the community, it is pertinent 
to point out that the possibilities of expansion without 
inflation have improved in several ways during recent 
years. To begin with, investments in the processing 
industries have a shorter turnover—that is, they add 
more quickly to the supply of goods than do invest- 
ments in the basic industries such as power and steel. 
Therefore, investments in manufacturing industries 
would be less likely to engender inflation than the 
basic investments of the First Plan. Secondly, two 
important bottlenecks—in the supply of steel and of 
food—have now been broken. Steel is now readily 
available for the expansion of the steel-consuming 
industries, to such an extent that French net exports 
of finished steel-are more than twice as big as those 
of the United Kingdom or western Germany, and 
much larger than French net exports of engineering 
products. As for food, the time is now past when 
an increase in employment and income necessarily 
made food prices soar. In fact, French food produc- 
tion is now so capable of expansion that an increase 
in demand for food, until recently the crux of any 
policy of industrial expansion, may now be regarded 
as one of its incidental benefits, since it tends 


@ Including the production of building materials. 


to alleviate the problem of marketing agricultural 
products. 

In the present situation, then, the obstacle to a 
policy of industrial expansion lies not so much in 
the physical possibilities of stepping up the supply 
of consumer goods pari passu with the increase in 
income. The main difficulties are, it would seem, 
first, the limited mobility of manpower, which will 
be discussed later, and, second, a certain attitude of 
restrictionism and pessimism, fostered by a long 
period of stagnation in industrial employment. This 
attitude tends. to colour the outlook not only of 
French investors and industrialists but also of industrial 
workers and civil servants and, where it prevails, 
measures of protection come to look more attractive 
than measures of modernization, and measures of 
modernization less repelling than measures of 
expansion. 

The bias in favour of protection held back the 
development of large-scale industry, because the cost 
structure was burdened by taxes imposed on the 
most efficient enterprises and branches of the economy 
to the benefit of the less efficient ones. Thus, the tax 
burden on French industry becomes very heavy 
because of the exceptionally large fiscal privileges 
granted to French agriculture. In fact, French farmers 
pay very little in taxes. They are exempted from the 
heavy taxes on value added and on turnover as well 
as from the wage tax, and—besides many minor 
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facilities—they are almost unaffected by the ргорог- 
tional income tax. The following figures show the 
importance of all taxes paid by enterprises in agri- 
culture and in industry. The figures represent taxes in 
proportion to total value added: 


Emplovers’ contributions 
and indirect taxes 
net of subsidies 

Percentages 
Asriculture seen 4.7 2.4 
ТО ИИ 3 5 a 6 5 с 6.4 30.8 


Direct taxes 


Source ; 1.N.S.E.E. “ Note sur la répartition du produit intérieur net entre 
les branches économiques ”, 14 January 1954. 


In the case of the personal income tax the farmers 
pay, on the average, only one-tenth of one per cent 
on their income while non-agricultural businessmen 
pay 3 per cent. 


Small businesses, which fall under the heading of 
“artisan” enterprises, are exempt from the licence 
tax and from the taxes on value added and services, 
and a substantial rebate on the income tax is granted 
to them. The taxes thus saved may add up to one- 
fourth of total value added if the taxpayer produces, 
say, about one million francs worth per year. This 
has resulted in a significant increase in the number 
occupied in small-scale activities and has led to 
technical regression in certain industries, such as the 
production of leather goods and brooms, and house- 
building in rural districts.1 


All these favours to agriculture and small-scale 
urban enterprises place a disproportionate share of 
the tax burden on industry proper. In addition, certain 
less efficient industries receive direct subsidies which, 
inevitably, are financed by taxes on the more efficient. 


While attention has been drawn to the adverse 
effects of certain protectionist measures, it is not 
intended to imply that all protection granted to 
French industry is harmful. Although gradual steps 
towards liberalization of imports and reductions of 
internal subsidies may be beneficial as parts of an 
integrated programme of industrial expansion, they 
run the danger, if applied in isolation or too suddenly, 
of benefiting mainly the foreign exporter at the expense 
of those parts of French industry which are most in 
need of strengthening—that is, industry in the under- 
developed regions. 


It is often argued, by French critics as well as by 
foreign observers, that the only way to promote the 


1 The difficulty of controlling the application of the tax 
system offers some de facto protection also to the smaller medium- 
sized firms. It has been estimated that while tax evasion for firms 
with a turnover of 200 million francs or more amounts to 25 to 
30 per cent, the figure for firms below 7 millions is 80 per cent 
or more. (See: Service des études économiques et financiéres du 
Ministére des Finances, Rapport sur les comptes de la Nation, 
1951, page 64, note 1.) 


efficiency of French industry is to expose it to competi- 
tion. This is no doubt true, but it does not necessarily 
follow that this competition must come from outside. 
If the modern industrial enterprises which are to 
force efficiency, through competition, on the existing 
ones could be built inside France, the inefficient 
industrial enterprises would have to gird themselves 
to face sterner competition and, at the same time, 
the French industrial potential would be enlarged.” 
On the other hand, the mere unleashing of foreign 
competition would carry the risk of provoking, at 
least in the first instance, a fall in French production. 


Still more favourable effects would be obtained by 
setting up the new industries in the non-industrialized 
and decaying regions. These regions would then 
become more industrialized and, at the same time, the 
necessary industrial climate would be provided for 
the modernization of agriculture in these backward 
regions. Such a policy would, moreover, simulta- 
neously lay the basis for a more favourable structure 
of French exports. 


As is true of French agriculture, industrial exports 
are hampered by high prices, and a modernization 
of industry would, by relieving costs, broaden the 
market for industrial exports. If, however, efforts 
to improve French industry consist predominantly 
of measures to modernize, but not to expand, capacity 
may well prove insufficient to exploit the increased 
export possibilities once costs are brought down to 
competitive levels. Moreover, if the industrial pro- 
gramme is kept on so modest a scale that the new 
employment created is no more than that needed to 
absorb labour set free by modernization, the new 
industries will—if open unemployment is to be avoided 
—have to be built in places near to the old industries. 
As can be seen from Table 89, the Second Plan for 
Modernization and Equipment foresees increases in 
employment in all manufacturing industry of only 
52,000 in five years. At the same time the employment 
objectives call for an increase of 175,000 in building 
and for decreases of 25,000 both in mining and in 
railways, while employment in other transport is 
supposed to increase a little more than railways 
decline. It is clear that a programme of this magnitude 
leaves room for the building of only a limited number 
of engineering plants in the coal and textile districts 
which are already the most highly industrialized 
regions of northern and eastern France, while no 
industrial development can take place in the regions 
suffering from insufficient industrialization. Instead, 
the Plan envisages better employment opportunities 


* This should not be taken to imply, of course, that other 
measures, such as improvements in market organization, taxation 
systems, and credit facilities, would not be necessary. 
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in these regions by large investments in land improve- 
ments. These land improvements will be discussed 
further below together with the prospects for marketin 5 
an increased output of agricultural products. 


The Need for Modernization of Agriculture 


As in the case of industry, the choice with which 
French agricultural policy is faced is that between 
protection, modernization and expansion. It was 
argued in the preceding section that in the field of 
industry the positive solution is expansion. In the 
present section it will be argued that in agricultural 
policy modernization needs to be the overruling 
consideration. 


Owing to demographic stagnation over the last 
century, French agriculture lacked the incentive 
that increasing home demand for food provided in 
- other countries. Hence, marketing difficulties have 
been a more recurrent problem in France than else- 
where, despite the protection against cheap imports, 
and this has produced an attitude of protectionism and 
pessimism among French farmers very similar to that 
found in other branches of the French economy. 
Farmers claim security against marketing difficulties 
and declining prices, and successive Governments have 
been inclined to provide such security in various forms. 
It has been seen that French agriculture is leniently 
treated by the tax authorities. In addition, agricultural 
prices are supported both by tariffs and by import 
restrictions as well as by Government purchases of 
agricultural surpluses. 


More recently, with the rapid increase in output, 
the problem of surplus production has presented itself 
throughout practically the whole range of agricultural 
products : there is now a superabundance of wheat, 
milk and meat, as well as of wine, sugar-beet and cider- 
apples.1 In this situation, the official French attitude 
towards agriculture is being modified. The emphasis 
is shifting from measures of protection to measures of 
modernization and expansion, with the aim of reducing 
costs so as to enable the growing surpluses to be sold 
in French and foreign markets. 


It has been estimated that under present conditions 
technical progress in French agriculture yields an 
annual increase in the volume of output of some 
4 per cent under normal climatic conditions. Even 
with the present higher birth rate the population of 
France can at most be expected to increase by one 
per cent annually, unless immigration policy were to 
be radically changed, and since the income elasticity 
of demand for food in France is probably of the 


1 See Chapter 1, page 29. 


2 Rapport annuel sur l’exécution du Plan de modernisation et 
d’équipement de I’ Union frangaise, 1954, page 65. 


order of one-third, an annual increase in real per 
capita income of around 10 per cent would be required 
if the increasing output of agriculture were to be 
absorbed by the home market without any significant 
decrease in prices.? It is clear that such an increase 
in the level of income is beyond what can be expected 
even under the most optimistic assumptions and, 
consequently, France seems to be faced with the 
alternative of becoming a major exporter of agricul- 
tural produce or of changing its agricultural structure 
towards a more extensive pattern of production,‘ 
or some combination of these two possibilities. 


The second solution would involve the abandonment 
of the poorest land and a shift, on some of the better 
land, from labour-intensive products like wine, sugar- 
beet and certain fodder crops to cereals and grass or 
planting of forests. A shift of this kind, especially when 
made as part of a policy of modernization, would 
necessarily be accompanied by a considerable reduc- 
tion of the agricultural labour force. Although such a 
development would be a continuation of past trends 
in French agriculture, it is repugnant to French public 
opinion, and the idea of France becoming a major 
agricultural exporter has therefore been gaining 
ground. The Plan for the years 1953 to 1957 foresees 
an increase in agricultural output of 20 per cent, and 
it is explicitly stated that the aim is not only to satisfy 
domestic demand but also to increase agricultural 
exports considerably. 


The question arises, then, to what extent and under 
which conditions this is a realistic approach. 


Present agricultural prices in France are far from 
being competitive, and exports are subsidized. For 
some time the hope was nourished that France might 
be able to export at preferential prices inside the 
shelter of a European Agrarian Union. Since this hope 
has been shattered, the emphasis is now on making 
French prices competitive through a drive for higher 
productivity. The chief aim of this drive is to raise 
output per man through higher output per hectare, 
with the amount of labour input remaining unchanged. 
Much less emphasis is being laid on measures to raise 
output per man through replacing labour by machinery, 
the plan in this respect being consistent with the very 
limited objectives set for the increase in industrial 
employment. 


3 For a more general discussion of this problem as well as 
some of the problems raised below, see European Agriculture : 
A Statement of Problems, ECE/FAO, Geneva, 1954. 


4 The third possibility, a significant decline in prices, need 
not be discussed separately since nearly all agricultural products 
have price elasticities far below unity. An expansion of sales 
through a decline in prices therefore implies a decline in total 
gross proceeds of farmers which, in practice, is inconceivable 
without a parallel reduction in costs. 
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In addition, a number of large projects of land 
improvement are contemplated. These consist partly 
in bringing new land under cultivation and partly in 
replacing wine by other labour-intensive products. 
The investment costs involved in these plans are very 
considerable. For instance, the Second Plan for 
Modernization and Equipment contains a scheme for 
irrigating land in Languedoc in order to enable the 
manpower now producing wine to be devoted to other 
labour-intensive crops. The estimated cost is 500,000 
francs per hectare irrigated. Less capital per job 
created would be required if, instead, industries were 
established in Languedoc to absorb labour set free 
from the vineyards.1 


But this is not all. The profitableness of such 
schemes for land improvement cannot realistically 
be measured on the basis of present French prices of 
agricultural products. The projects, if carried out, 
will mature at a time when a large part of the increase 
in agricultural production will have to be exported, 
and the relevant yardstick for judging them is therefore 
the prices which France can expect to obtain on foreign 
markets, not now, but at the time when the investments 
begin to bear fruit. Moreover, it needs to be taken 
into consideration that agriculture carries a much 
smaller tax burden than industry and this makes the 
profitability of investments in agriculture look much 
more favourable compared to industrial investments 
than they really are from the point of view of the 
French economy as a whole. 


In discussions about the possibilities of future 
French exports of agricultural products it seems often 
to be implied that nothing more is required than a 
reduction of costs sufficient to cover the present discre- 
pancy between French and world market prices. But 
such a reduction of costs is far from sufficient. In the 
industrially developed countries which are major 
exporters of agricultural products—Denmark, the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand— 
the productivity of agricultural labour is increasing 
more rapidly than in France, primarily because concur- 
rent with mechanization there is a continuous pull of 
labour from agriculture to industry, and because, in 
some cases, marginal land is being taken out of culti- 
vation. It follows that, before the difference in costs 
between France and the major agricultural producers 
can be reduced, a considerable effort is required merely 
to prevent a further widening of the gap. Finally, 
it must be taken into account that, even at the present 
uncompetitive prices and in spite of all facilities 


1 Tt is, moreover, doubtful if the irrigation would actually 
lead to replacement of vines with other crops, since there would 
be no obligation to stop cultivation of vines on the irrigated 
areas. See reply of the Minister of Agriculture to a Parlia- 
mentary question, Journal Officiel, 23 December 1954, page 6852. 


granted to agriculture, a considerable section of the 
agricultural population of France has an income which 
is very low compared with that of industrial workers. 
In those parts of French agriculture technical progress 
would therefore have to be accompanied by increasing 
living standards. In other words, not all of the increase 
in efficiency would be available for the reduction of 
prices. 


So far, the argument has been based on the tacit 
assumption that export markets are unlimited if only 
export prices are competitive. This assumption may 
be warranted as far as cereals are concerned, because 
French exports, even if considerably enlarged, would 
continue to be only a small fraction of world exports. 
But for animal products the situation is very different. 
The export availabilities which France could achieve 
if its production were stepped up might in a short span 
of years amount to a sizeable proportion of world 
trade in animal products. If British imports from the 
Commonwealth are left out of account as not really 
open to competition, world trade in animal products 
including British imports from countries outside the 
Commonwealth is around one and a-half billion dol- 
lars, and the total quantities traded are far smaller 
than present French output. Moreover, in nearly 
all the importing countries, among them the United 
Kingdom and western Germany, the long-term 
trend is for the output of animal products to expand 
more rapidly than their consumption ; and import 
controls are continuously being used to give domestic 
products priority in the home market. Under these 
circumstances, it is uncertain, to say the least, whether 
greatly increased French surpluses could find sufficient 
markets even if prices became competitive. 


It remains to mention one more obstacle, perhaps 
the most serious, to the development of large-scale 
agricultural exports from France. This obstacle lies 
in the regional contrasts within French agriculture. 
There is no room, in an exporting country, for marginal 
low-productivity producers, unless they are left to 
live at starvation levels or are supported by subsidies. 
It is characteristic of all the agricultural exporters 
mentioned above that capital-intensive methods of 
production permeate the whole of agriculture. Mar- 
ginal subsistence farming, where it exists—as it still 
does though decreasingly so, in parts of the deep 
south of the United States—is a slum industry from 
which labour is absorbed as employment expands in 
more productive industries. 

It is therefore a pre-condition of France’s becoming 
a major exporter of agricultural produce that farming 
in its backward regions should either be abandoned 
or else transformed from being mainly a means of 
subsistence with very small marketable surpluses to a 
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modern, scientific and highly mechanized activity. 
In both cases, the agricultural labour force in these 
districts would have to be reduced and, at least in the 
latter case, industrialization in the backward regions 
would be a necessary concomitant, not only in order 
to prevent further depopulation but also because an 
industrial climate is the sine qua non of progressive 
agriculture. 


French efforts to become a major agricultural 
exporter are based on the desire to avoid a shift in the 
agricultural structure towards a more extensive 
pattern of production, which would necessitate a 
considerable reduction of the agricultural labour 
force. It would seem, however, that agricultural 
exports do not provide any escape from this undesired 
but probably unavoidable solution of the dilemma of 
French agriculture. It is true that the agricultural 

‘labour force per hectare is as high in an agricultural 
exporting country like Denmark as it is in France, 
but output per man is twice as high and a doubling 
of French production of labour-intensive products 
of the type exported by Denmark would, as indicated 
above, more than double the supplies now offered in 
the open world market.? The only realistic alternative 
open to France is therefore either to reduce its agri- 
cultural labour force with some dependence on 
agricultural exports, probably mainly of cereals, or to 
continue to support by tax exemptions and direct 
subsidies large numbers of high-cost marginal pro- 
ducers. The last solution implies that the growth of 
French industry should continue to be hampered by, 
at the best, a slow expansion of labour supply and by 
the financial burden imposed by the subsidization of 
agriculture. 


Requirements of Labour and Capital 


The carrying out of a broad programme of indus- 
trial expansion and modernization of agriculture along 
lines such as those suggested above will make heavy 
calls on France’s resources of labour and capital. 
Not only will the volume of labour and capital 
employed have to increase but both factors of pro- 
duction will have to be sufficiently mobile to comply 
with the needs of the programme. 


From the labour side, it might seem, at first sight, 
that there is full harmony between the two basic 
proposals of expanding industry and modernizing 
agriculture. Manpower which becomes redundant in 


1 jt is often forgotten that such overseas agricultural expor- 
ters as Canada, Australia and New Zealand are more highly 
industrialized than most western European countries. Thus, 
in spite of their dependence on agricultural exports, only 15 to 
20 per cent of their active population is engaged in agriculture. 

2 That is, world trade except for imports of the United King- 
dom from the Commonwealth. 


a more highly mechanized agriculture should be 
available for the expansion of industry. In fact, 
however, it is not easy to shift labour from one 
occupation, or one region, to another; and the 
problem—as has been shown above—is all the 
greater in France as a result of the low birth rate 
of the pre-war years. The number of young people 
entering the labour market is determined by the 
number of births fifteen years previously and it will 
be a few years yet before the supply of young entrants 
is swelled by the bulge in post-war births. 


Not only is there a problem of persuading labour 
to move at all, but there is also a difficulty in guiding 
it in the desired direction. The tendency has always 
been for net internal migration to be towards Paris 
and a few other prosperous towns. But what is 
needed is a movement of labour towards the sparsely 
populated and backward regions in which the essen- 
tial development of new industries is handicapped 
by lack of suitable manpower. For, as has been 
explained above, unless new industries are developed 
in these regions even the modernization of agri- 
culture will be extraordinarily difficult, if not 
impossible. 


It will obviously be necessary to explore further 
the possibilities of internal migration within France. 
In recent years some small-scale projects for the 
transfer of agricultural manpower from the over- 
crowded to the under-populated agricultural regions 
have been carried out with fairly satisfactory results. 
The main flow has been from Brittany to Gascony. 
But other regions, apart from Brittany, such as 
Alsace and Lorraine and the Mediterranean region, 
suffer from serious overcrowding in agriculture and 
should be capable of providing manpower both for 
new local industries and for other more sparsely 
populated regions. 


In order to encourage labour to move to the areas 
in which new industries are to be established, specific 
measures will be needed. Experience in other coun- 
tries has shown that, provided there are jobs for the 
workers to go to, the difficulties are not insuperable. 
The sorts of measures required are good advisory 
services, the subsidizing of transport, the provision 
of temporary lodgings and, of course, a suitable 
housing policy. 

If, nevertheless, in the process of industrialization 
a shortage of labour should appear, it would be 
desirable, rather than to curtail the industrial pro- 
gramme, to open the door to immigration from 
abroad. This would be in the interest not only of 
France itself but also of neighbouring countries, such 
as Italy, which have a large surplus of unutilized 
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manpower. French immigration policy has tradi- 
tionally been liberal : in the prosperous *twenties net 
immigration into France was no less than 150,000 
to 200,000 persons annually. As with internal migra- 
tion, however, there may be some difficulty in directing 
foreign immigrants into the appropriate areas. 
Certainly, many past immigrants, who in recent years 
have come mainly from North Africa, have tended 
to follow the same path as internal migrants and to 
settle in Paris or other prosperous towns. 


The problem of labour supply may, however, be 
easier to solve than the problem of finding sufficient 
capital. At present, heavy long-term investment in 
agriculture is envisaged. It has been argued above 
that it would be better if greater emphasis were 
placed on industry and less on agriculture. Never- 
theless, even if the most costly agricultural projects 
were abandoned and the equivalent resources were 
devoted to industry, a programme for expanded 
industrial development would probably require an 
appreciable increase in the aggregate volume of 
capital formation in France. The programme can 
be considered at two levels. On the one hand, even 
a moderate programme, unaccompanied by large- 
scale immigration, would require some increase in 
investment. A more ambitious programme, how- 
ever depending on the employment of large num- 
bers of immigrants, would require a very much 
greater volume of investment. This would be true 
not only because of the more rapid expansion of 
industry but also because of the additional social 
capital required to house and serve the immigrants.! 


Both from the point of view of French interests 
and from a wider international standpoint, there are 
strong reasons for the second—more ambitious— 
programme rather than the first. But it must be 
recognized that the crucial problem will be how 
to find the necessary capital. The French propensity 
to save in pre-war years was certainly not deficient; 
rather the reverse. But since the second world war, 
whenever investment has been expanded it has outrun 
the internal sources of saving, and inflation has 
resulted. This, in turn, has further discouraged saving. 
In the last two years, as was mentioned above, 
conditions have much improved and there is less 
danger of inflation than previously. Nevertheless, 
any large expansion in the rate of French investment 


1 From the experience in some countries, however, it seems 
that it may be possible, with comparatively small investments 
in transport, to provide at least temporary accommodation 
in neighbouring villages in which there is already a surplus of 
housing and other facilities. This has been done on a rather 
large scale in Slovakia, and in many districts of Switzerland it is 
usual for industrial workers to live permanently in surrounding 
villages. See, on the latter point, P. George and J. Tricart: 
L’Europe Centrale, Vol. 2, page 475, Paris, 1954. 


will clearly depend for its success on carefully planned 
measures designed to provide the necessary savings. 


Much of previous saving has found its way into 
hoards or speculative stocks or has disappeared 
abroad; and even productive investments, because 
they have in large part been self-financed, have not 
always been made in the most advantageous way 
from a national point of view. 


If private savings prove insufficient, it may be 
necessary for the Government to take responsibility 
for raising supplementary funds by an overhaul of the 
fiscal system. It is widely recognized in France 
itself that there is need for a more effective and 
rational taxation system than exists at present. As 
already mentioned, farmers and “ artisans” are now 
very largely exempt from taxation; and it is a well- 
known fact that there is widespread evasion by many 
other unincorporated businesses. Since evasion is, 
at present, not equally easy for everybody, even a 
rational system of taxation would be uneven in its 
incidence; and a general tightening up of the tax 
administration is essential. The technical problem 
of making correct assessments of the earnings of 
unincorporated businesses has now been partly 
solved; nevertheless there remains the political and 
social problem of ensuring enforcement of the existing 
rules. 


It will clearly be necessary not only to secure a 
sufficient volume of capital to meet the needs of the 
industrialization programme, but also to watch over 
its distribution. Private capital will not flow into the 
backward regions of France without suitable incen- 
tives; but incentives must often be supplemented 
by methods of persuasion and, if necessary, control 
in order to secure the co-operation of capital—as 
well as labour—in the national plan. 


* 
* * 


The preceding pages have dealt with the four 
main deficiencies of the economic structure of France : 
agricultural backwardness, insufficient industriali- 
zation, regional unbalance and a weak export structure. 
All are symptoms of fundamental weakness in the 
economy. To some degree they interact on one 
another in a vicious spiral. 


Hence, policies for overcoming these deficiencies 
risk being frustrated unless they are conceived as an 
integrated whole, in which measures for industrial 
expansion, agricultural rationalization, regional 
balance and a strengthened export structure mutually 
Support and give momentum to one another. At the 
same time, it will be necessary to secure a suitable 
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flow of labour and capital into the key sectors of 
the economy. 


In recent years, efforts have been made to tackle 
regional problems in France by promoting the growth 
of industry outside the Paris region, and, in the 
field of agriculture, several proposals for land improve- 
ment have been under discussion, aimed at increasing 
production and income in some of the very poor 
regions. It would seem, however, that the main 
emphasis of the present policies is on the negative 
aim of avoiding further concentration of industry 
in and around Paris. The policies do not appear 
to be part of an integrated scheme to solve the 
problem of the under-developed regions of France 
as a whole. While some attempts are being made to 
establish industry in Brittany, it seems likely that 
the main benefits of the decentralization policy will 
`Бе reaped by the north-east and by certain areas 
in the Alpine regions, such as the Grenoble district 
which is now envisaged as the future centre of the 
French electronic industry. 


The essential thing, however, is to work out a 
major development plan for the vast backward region 
of western France. The success of such a plan would 
depend on striking an appropriate balance between 
industrial and agricultural development. It would be 
necessary to decide what industrial centres should be 
created and what kind of production pattern should 
be aimed at in different parts of the region. 


If the task of industrializing western France were 
taken up, it would in itself tend to overcome the bias 
in favour of agriculture which has been characteristic 
of previous regional policies. So long as shortage of 
food was the chief danger it was natural to pay special 
attention to agricultural expansion. In the future, 
however, industry is likely to prove the more serious 
bottleneck. The products of industry will be needed 
on the home market, for the development of .the 
overseas members of the French Union and as the 
basis of a general expansion of French exports. 
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Appendix A 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATISTICS 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN EUROPE 
—— = 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


Nore. — (i) The index numbers relate to mining and quarrying, manu- 
facturing, and gas, water and electricity production, but not building—i.e., 
Divisions 1, 2-3, and 5 of the International Standard Industrial Classification 
of all Economic Activities. 


(ii) The index numbers are corrected for the number of working-days for 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Saar, western Germany, West 
Berlin, the Netherlands (except metal-mining and metal-making, metal- 
using and chemicals), Norway and Sweden; in other words, the influence of 
public holidays is eliminated, but not that of other absence from work. The 
index numbers for the United Kingdom are for a standard week, uncorrected 
for holidays, but an adjustment is made for the changing position of Easter. 
The other index numbers [Finland, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands (for 
metal-mining and metal-making, metal-using and chemicals), Spain (for 
sectors), Turkey and Yugoslavia] are for calendar months or quarters with no 
adjustments. For Austria, the index numbers always refer to a thirty-day 


1950 = 100 
Percentage 
Country was of 1952 1953 1954 
ieee 195191952 19531 
Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter В 

Austria 114 uy И По И! о По И 7, 115 134 140 
Belgium 1452112) 12 0 15 11054 11459110" 215 15 = 12а 
Luxembourg 1230123 ahi 118—122 ПУ м 105 102 OS ПЭ 15 
Denmark ‘ 102 98 102" 91 102 102" 103" 95" 106" 106=_ 111 8100 
Finland. 6 Вт То. 98 117 10801 109 22 108 &125 1211125 122 
France с. 109 108 109 101 113 Е В 95 114 MG 1 ПО 
-эааг = о 122: 05128 1625 126 127 124 129.124 325 126 134 & 35 
Western Germany . 19 128 139 126 141 1291378138 352 143 154 154 
West Berlin 145 160 192 158 177 it] NESS 169 и PAO ЭД 2 
Greece 9 . 4 114 431 TO SS: isl) № 1 5 150° 152 160 
Treland . 103 101 11" 97 106 103" 112" 113" 118* (0 198 О 
Waly... 113 16 112] 22 19851240 12538138 33. 35136 3] 57 
Netherlands 104-106" = 117) 103 114 ТИ МИ — И 15 И» 12 
Могуау 107 1081 OF a 13 #18910 104 S19 и 1 
Sweden 1057-103 105 90 110 106 109 90 115 11 14 95 
Turkey? . . 104 118 130 ОТ к ote if в ae af у 
United Kingdom 105 101 106 91 105 107 108 99 113 115 16 105 
Yugoslavia 91048107124 98 = 8720125 

Total of countries listed . 25 


month, thereby correcting for the varying number of days in the month. 
Annual index numbers are not always the averages of the quarterly index 
numbers, owing to the difference in length of the quarters. 


а The percentages are obtained by applying the volume index numbers for 
1952 (1938 = 100) to 1938 weights, which are proportional to estimated net 
output in that year. The figures thus calculated take no account of shifts in 
relative prices since 1938. 


Ь Provisional. 


с The component for the metal-using industries incorporated in the index for 
total production has been adjusted as in Table V. Further, the annual 
figures include, and the quarterly figures exclude, manufactures of food and 
beverages, of wood, and of clothing. 


d For Greece, annual index numbers include, in addition to industries included 
in the quarterly index numbers, lignite mining and, for Turkey, the рго- 
duction of sugar and wine. 
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Table II 


INDEX NUMBERS OF ENERGY PRODUCTION 
ee eee eee —— 


1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
Le ee Oe Third Fourth First Second = Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 4 
Асан 116 123 133 126 124 121 130 138 143 139 144 161 
Belgium are в. 114 122 124 115 124 124 126 121 125 Zi, 130 126 
UxembDOUnl en 114 117 123 114 119 120 122 123 127 ПОЛ 130 140 
Denmark eee 114 123 123) 105 143 145 100 106 142 158 129 115 
Е обоз 110 116 128 107 131 127 120 123 142 141 122 124 
Rrancey ae cate... 111 117 117 109 124 124 115 102 124 129 121 115 
аа п Saws 109 110 109 109 110 114 110 104 110 113 109 109 
Western Germany . . 115 124 132 121 134 132 127 129 140 142 138 141 
На с see =. м... 11722) 139 158 141 148 147 153 157 175 173? 173 181 
INGnwWay@aes = es ae 101 107 111 94 114 117 104 100 123 135 115 107 
Spainid от... Fee 2 116 129 135 124 130 130 140 134 138 127 122 Ph 
hurkey O@G. See. 110 118 133 111 139 Be i г. oe м а. 83 
United Kingdom. . . 106 108 111 98 116 WAN 109 97 119 126 113 101 
Note. — The index numbers cover the production of coal, petroleum, а Provisional. 

coal and petroleum products, electricity, natural and manufactured gas, b Excluding manufactured gas. 


steam—i.e., major groups 11, 13, 32 and 51 of the Jnternational Standard fs . д 
Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. See also the general note (ii) Including water services. 
to Table I. а Excluding the manufacture of petroleum products. 


Table Ш 
INDEX NUMBERS OF METAL-MINING AND METAL-MAKING 


1950 = 100 
County 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 
Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter@ 

РЕ vein И 120 135 148 144 126 124 151 165 158 147 178 193 
вата, и ee 4 129 124 113 111 127 119 Я 104 114 119 121 124 
105491650 56 4 5 6 128 130 115 123 130 123 125 106 104 107 113 121 
Бала... 136 137 130 126 145 123 131 122 143 138 153 144 
ТИС ооо v 0 9 6 115 122 И 108 124 115 ИИ 95 116 115 120 112 
Western Germany . . 121 134 129 133 141 134 129 ТИХ) 131 133 146 153 
МЕ Telia 5 5 ооо 2, 192 210 184 224 205 194 204 237 246 268 283 
Е в boo в 148 189 227 191 192 186 218 251 259 222 270 314 
о ба ера ce 128 142 141 144 144 125 137 146 157 147* 155 163 
INethen аа ее 110 111 140 114 120 136 140 — 142 144 143 53 161 
INOEWAY об а а So 108 118 127 110 127 128 131 119 132 32 126 119 
Spalliwe ос 113 122 129 121 132 125 132 125 131 127 м os 
в 5 oo 6 5 6 6 119 122 123 112 130 125 136 103 132 126 128 103 
АИ 5 ob ee 95 136 167 165 134 те ie si we ae Se Е. 
United Kingdom. . . 106 109 106 101 1 110 106 96 113 116 115 104 

м 
Note. — The index numbers cover the production of metalliferous ores, ; 


primary metal, rolled products, castings, forgings and other basic forms of 
pee ee eyes metals—i.e., major groups 12 and 34 of the Jnter- 
national Standard Industria! Classification of all Economic Activities. See also Ь The index numbers cover metal-minin: akin 

the general note (ii) to Table I. which no data are available. г - ee 


@ Provisional. 
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Table IV 
INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION IN METAL-USING INDUSTRIES 


1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 
Third Fourth | First Second Third Fourth | First Second Third 
quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter| quarter quarter quarter а 

Austria 118 125 110 123 11723} 111 105 104 118 109 125 133 
Belgium ... 116" 114* 107" 107" 118° 107" 108" 107" 8х ul 118 110 
Luxembourg . 97 98 96 94 98 99 95 93 98 97 94 88 
Denmark 2 . 108 104 105" 93 102 104" 107" 96" 114" 116" 121 108 
Finland ¢ 125 124 110 111 126 115 110 98 119 118 116 105 
Franced . . oe te See 111 115 114 111 117 115 112 92 103 110 120 107 
of which : transport equipment 109 116 123 107 117 120 134 106 133 142 163 127 
Western Germany ь 133 150 154 146 158 146 157 152 164 165 184 ПИ 
of which : transport equipment 128 158 172 164 164 156 179 174 179 202 225 206 
West Berlin Ge Ast 02 Tes” 183 tig tise’ S194" 916 216 535 53 
Greece 120 113 134 103 118 15) 123 137 161 167 169 175 
Се! с о Оу 105" 87 91 79 80 78" 93" 92: 102" 110" 121 116 
Leal ates, “sieeve 5: вых 108 116 131 111 124 128 132 125 139 136 136 136 
ef which : transport equipment 99 109 138 105 120 127 138 132 156 156 160 176 

IN GENCHIANGS eee ea en 103 109 122 111 109 110 122 131 126 119 140 138 
ПОЛУ тах ИЕ 110 113 113 97 120 122 i) 100 119 119 112 100 
VOCE ee reer keel in isn tay Ils 105 104 97 87 105 105 102 78 104 104 105 83 
United Kingdom ..... 107 107 110 96 110 111 12 102 118 120 122 111 
of which : transport equipment 102 102 114 92 107 112 117 107 122 128 131 121 


Sources and methods : See Appendix B. 


Note. — The index numbers cover the manufacture of metal products, 
machinery and transport equipment—i.e., major groups 35 to 38 inclusive of 
the International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. 


The index numbers for the subgroup “ transport equipment ” include as 
nearly as possible the manufacture of and repairs to railway rolling-stock, 
motor vehicles, bicycles and aircraft, but not shipbuilding—i.e., groups 382 
to 389 inclusive of the above standard classification. See also the general 
note (ii) to Table I. 


@ Provisional. 

Ь Including metal-making—i.e., major group 34. 

с Including the manufacture of precision instruments—i.e., major group 39. 

d The annual figures are based on estimates of the volume of final goods. The 
quarterly series is incomplete and is partly based on indirect indicators 
of output, and its movements may not reflect accurately changes in pro- 
duction. The two series have been linked by adjusting the average of the 
quarterly figures for 1952 to the annual figure for that year. 
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Table V 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 
a aa cea es er a 


1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter а 
А оо oe a 103 94 103 96 94 93 101 107 тЫ 119 127 114 
Ве о аа ae 119 116 113 112 101 103 120 106 123 128" 135) 132 
uxemboutsen, ме. 133 128 124 122 129 129 134 117 114 118 131 141 
Denmatkel в 102 92 98" 89 94 7s 101" 94= 100° 99= 109 94 
inland) Ales |: dys. ot wake 116 108 119 103 110 108 125 116 128 131 143 130 
TanCe: ea f ce eee а ee 13 107 114 93 110 109 116 104 127 126 135 124 
Western Germany. .... 120 123 145 121 133 136 145 146 156 156 170 170 
Wiest ВЕ ime: on eae 141 145 190 BIS) 160 174 186 183 218 210 226 219 
Incland:= за okey «hot 102 99 72 84 105 1255 119 103" 122 126" 113 110 
La о ee ор № 130 119 140 115 121 121 135 149 156 156" 166 166 
INetherlandsic seus nee 114 ity 126 118 114 122 120 120 143 154 149 о 
INOEWAY ел: Зак Зою 119 115 115 100 103 144 99 107 111 190 123 120 
Salter hese ise cutee: oti gs 114 159 176 136 204 202 179 154 169 ne ee = 
United а о до 106 100 ills) 91 106 115 116 110 123 126 132 121 
Y UGOSlaViainS 22 wae ee 102 103 111 90 100 99 117 111 118 113 140 133 
Sources and methods : See Appendix В. International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. See 
Norte. — The index numbers cover the production of basic industrial also the general note (ii) to Table i. 

chemicals, fertilizers, vegetable and animal oils and fats, and other chemical а Provisional. 


preparations such as soaps, perfumes, medicinal preparations, etc. The pro- b ji 
duction of synthetic fibres and yarns has been excluded wherever possible. The Including petroleum and rubber manufactures. 
definition corresponds as nearly as possible to that of major group 31 of the с Including synthetic fibres and yarns. 


Table VI 
INDEX NUMBERS OF TEXTILE PRODUCTION 
1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952881953 я : ; ; 

Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 

quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter @ 
АО а о oy eee WA. oe les 100 107 81 104 105 100 103 117 114 113 118 
oni оо сыров 102 85 94 77 101 88 92 92 106 100 102 98 
ОО а 5 5 a 5 в 87 aS 89 67 85 87 88 84 97 98 is) 66 
IDeEMinar kee ne cet 90 83 89" ee 94 94 935 80" 89" 892 88 80 
ато Vaiss о 108 109 114 95 123 116 119 95 129 122 122 109 
ЕЕ Э ла Вх 106 94 98 74 98 95 102 84 110 107 112 90 
Western Germany. .... 111 104 121 99 126 113 116 122 133 125 PAL) 125 
ВЕСЕ mm о ewe 116 109 is) 102 111 103 108 119 145 147 139 136 
Tceland. | eer ae cae ey ss 101 85 114" 74 105 = 110° Ue 129" 118" 107 114 
italy aie ee Me ee A iil 96 104 88 103 101 104 99 12 110 108 105 
Netherlands Came 99 90 107 88 102 105 103 105 114 113 111 111 
а et a ane 106 89 93 75 99 102, 89 78 103 104 92 83 
SDallimemenc 2 oe oe te: 96 118 125 115 129 131 124 119 127 114 5 
О оо оба 101 86 96 72 Вэ Эй 100 84 106 100 100 78 
United Kingdom ..... 101 81 97 71 91 98 98 90 102 104 102 92 
УИ a, ооо за 87 79 77 71 85 73 75 69 91 81 96 92 


Sources and methods: See Appendix В. 


aa Hote: = The inde pushers cover the manufacture of textiles, including а Provisional. 
е making of synthetic fibres and yarns, excluding clothing—i.e., major group 5 Including the manufacture of clothin i i 
23 of the International Standard Industrial Classification of ‘all Economic about onatbind of the total Co oe ey eee еле 


Activities, See also the general note (ii) to Table I. с Excluding synthetic fibres and yarns 
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Table УП 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION IN THE FOOD, BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES 
ОВО 


1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
19548195255: 953 
Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter@ 
Sita ee ee ide ae 11g 110 125 102 110 109 195 99 107 113 
т КЕ ОЗС =. го 111 106" 103" 10935 = 1132 109= S118 115 
Denmark... 0... 9 97 Е ae ery ры oe 
= eae eb Lem hie a 98 98 94 928) 105> 97* 97" 92" 109 98 
- ее м. 1 123 И USI8) 108 119 127 136 110 133 139 
гапсе 5 Oe р. 99 89 99 a Pad Ae =a = Е a as 3 
Зав. Е М. 105 113 128 122 114 И 136 131 127 125 141 132 
Western Germany. .... 106 113 131 110 142 104 123 128 171 114 130 130 
Nest Dern д = uke 109 112 143 104 126 133 139 134 166 145 167 148 
СтесС. et. |. SBA. 110 108 119 110 102 104 119 131 132 133 146 155 
ара: eee. ne... м. 101 109 118 * 119 107 99 25" 8 130" es ess 96-5 123 
Па eee ete ОР. 103 107 110 99 116 107 103 104 125 TEV 107 107 
Мера ке. ® - 101 101 104 101 114 90 104 108 118 91 105 107 
ога 24. 103 104 106 104 100 97 118 111 97 96 120 109 
Зее ет. №... и 100 98 101 89 109 99 100 90 И 95 107 93 
United Kingdom ..... 98 101 107 98 102 99 116 104 110 103 117 104 
Sources and methods : See Appendix В. International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. See 
Note. — The index numbers cover the production of food manufacturing, also the general note (ii) to Table I. 
beverage and tobacco industries—i.e., major groups 20, 21 and 22 of the @ Provisional. 
Table VII 
INDEX NUMBERS OF PRODUCTION OF BUILDING AND ALLIED MATERIALS 
1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
1951 1952 1953 EE = 
Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter 4 
LUC а ea re 114 104 96 135 93 55 110 124 94 53 139 161 
у whee О 125 104 119 106 98 96 131 129 121 99 127 133 
ПВА Keres os he 105 104 106" 115 102 86" 116" 118" 103" 80" 124 118 
а - 108 96 102 94 87 67 99 124 ry, 98 124 128 
TANCE сы с ме о 114 121 118 119 119 106 129 114 122 105 130 126 
Western Germany. .... 114 115 125 130 113 92 130 144 132 100 143 156 
Gente. 4a #1. - в а. 128 154 192 171 156 125 194 221 226 178 242 260 
а о 2 x % 110 112 118" 114 111 Hide AW 112% 130° 113= 132 136 
ео ИИ С Е РА 109 116 138 ‘118 122 124 144 137 146 123 147 159 
Netherlands. . fs.) + © 104 106 107 104 108 101 105 107 116 108 114 110 
Norway / Gee fr tee ol 110 121 126 126 129 116 113 129 142 140 143 145 
United Kingdom¢? .... 105 104 108 98 105 107 106 105 114 111 111 107 


De ee ee eee eS eee 


Sources and methods : See Appendix B. b Including asbestos, asphalt and peat—i.e., major group 19. 


Note. — The index covers stone-quarrying and the manufacture of с Including electric bulbs and tubes, and optical glass. 


cement, bricks, tiles, glass and glass products and other non-metallic mineral d Excluding quarrying. 
products—i.e., major groups 14 and 33 of the International Standard Industrial e Excluding the manufacture of glass and glass products, and pottery, china 
Classification of all Economic Activities. See also the general note (ii) to Table I. and earthenware—i.e., groups 332 and 333. 


@ Provisional, Г Including limestone, quartzite and peat, 1.е., major group 19. 
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Table IX 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


a ee ee ee ee eee 
1950 = 100 
Number of wage 


and salary earners 1954 
Country т! Е 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 
me it Average Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. Dec. | March June Sept.¢ 
Austria. „с fees 0.8 105 103 101 103 100 1001 101808105» 102 102 105 1108 
ВУ оброс о 104 102 101° 102 101 LOOP 100=100= 99" 99" 99 100 
Репа 2 ее. . №. 0.5 99 94 94" 100 94 97= 100" 103" 94= 99" 105 106 
Вала се. = 1... 0.4 103 98 94 96 94 93 94 94 93 94 99 98 
Етапсе с. пе 4.4 102 101 99 101 100 99 99 100 99 99 100 100 
ЕЕ о ts ees 0.2 105 108 109 109 109 109 109 109 109 109 108 110 
Western Germany. . 7.4 108 WP 116 15 114 Liste ee 19118 11999123 lS 
WESte ВУИ оо оз 0.3 112 1, 122 122 117 121 ПР ПИ ПР 1264128 58186 
ева о: 0.1 101 96 103 95 97 1021 1038106 107 106 1071 108 
Мау о Е. ЕЕ 3.0 101 101 101 104 100 10097 1001105 100 100 102 106 
Netherlands : Ц 103 100 103 101 100 102 103 104 ~104 105 106 oe 
Могуау kl. = ELE 0.3 102 101 102 101 100 100) 104 102 #101 102 106 105 
ЗИ ово 0.9 102 99 96 99 97 96 96 96 97 97 97 98 
Switzerlande.... 0.8 109 ity) 112 112 112 Ве G2» a 1122 “113s eels 
United Kingdom @f . 10.0 102 102 103 101 102 102 102 104 104 104 105 106 
Total of countries listed Bilk3 104 104 105 105 104 LOSS OS 810644105 106 108 109 
Sources and methods: See Appendix B. Ь Index numbers based on man-hours worked. 
Norte. — The index numbers relate as nearly as possible to wage and с The index number for 1950 does not reflect the September—October strikes, 
salary earners in mining and quarrying, manufacturing, and gas, water and because no count of labour was taken during that period. 
electricity production, but not building—i.e., Divisions 1, 2-3 and 5 of the d Index numbers include employers as well as employees. 
International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. е Index numbers refer to wage-earners only. 
а Provisional. Great Britain only. 
Table X 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN METAL-MINING AND METAL-MAKING INDUSTRIES 
Ss SS rn a ee 


1950 = 100 
Country 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Average Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. Dec. | March June Sept.¢ 

О mr. es Gh ee 103 106 104 106 105 105 103 104 105 106 107 У 
ЗЕЕ 5 рю 4 м ок 112 ОТ 105 109 111 107 105 103 104 103 103 105 
ОБЬ бо 6 6 a 6 104 106 106 106 107 106 107 105 104 104 103 106 
ОЕ и ебли ch kre 101 104 101 104 104 102 100 99 97 97 96 96 
Sad arene. fon ee sks a te! 118 117 118 118 117 116 116 114 113 112 113 
Western Germany .... 113 129 132 132 132 ПЗ 132 132 132 132 136 139 
С eens) eae ee 102 103 100 103 102 100 102 100 98 98 99 99 
ЕЕ 6 ooo 6 a 0% 107 110 111 110 109 110 110 112 114 115 115 a 
Sweden b aaa en ee 102 105 105 104 106 107 106 104 103 102 103 103 
United Kingdome .... 101 105 102 103 104 102 101 102 102 102 102 103 
Е ee 

Note. — The index numbers cover as far as possible workers employed Netherlands and the United Kingdom, metallic ore mining is not covered. 


in the production of metalliferous ores, primary metal, rolled products oan 
. . . a 

castings, forgings and other basic forms of ferrous and non-ferrous metals—i.e., Provisional. 

major groups 12 and 34 of the International Standard Industrial Classification b Wage-earners only. 

of all Economic Activities. However, for Austria, Western Germany, Italy, ¢ Great Britain only. 
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Table XI 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN METAL-USING INDUSTRIES 
р Е 


1950 = 100 
Country 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 

ete Average Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. Dec March June  Sept.¢ 
aoe LE gh ee Мы 109 110 105 110 108 107 106 106 104 104 106 106 
о > NAMA ate ee nee 193 104 101 104 102 101 101 101 102 102 103 103 

estern Germany pees Oe =. 111 116 123" 119 119 119 123 126 126* 127 157) 137 
о ЕТ В: 117 123 126 126 124 124 126 129 128 129 137 147 
Пра. . 1%. sae 100 100 103 101 101 102 103 103 104 105 106 107 
О В 0. Rk 2) coe 107 109 111 109 108 109 110 113 114 116 117 A 
Sweden [ele «a Ae Soe = 103 104 97 103 101 98 96 96 96 97 98 99 
Switzerland 6 т |. 112 120 118 121 121 118 119 117 118 117 120 122 
United Kingdomcy. . . о. 104 107 108 107 108 107 107 108 110 110 111 113 


$ Моте. — The index numbers cover workers employed in the following 
industries : manufacture of metal products, machinery and transport equip- 
ment—i.e., major groups 35 to 38 inclusive of the Jnternational Standard 
Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. 


@ Provisional. 
Ь Wage-earners only. 
с Great Britain only. 


Table XII 
INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


1950 = 100 

Country 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 

Average Sept. Dec. |March June Sept. Dec. |March June 

Анта С о". oe. 103 99 99 99 96 95 99 102 102 102 105 
eeance 2 аи 0... 105 104 103 103 102 102 103 103 103 105 106 
Western Germany... . 108 110 113 111 110 111 113 115 116 118 121 
West. Berlinz +... 5 - 99 100 102 100 100 101 103 104 103 103 104 
TRG es Ac 102 103 106 102 103 105 106 107 108 111 111 
iNetherands™ ses. 5. 108 108 111 107 109 110 110 112 114 117 118 
оду с Ue. oh. fs 110 109 108 106 105 107 108 108 107 116 116 
SVC COI а. 103 99 96 97 97 95 95 95 96 96 96 
Switzerland ее. св. - 108 107 106 106 106 106 107 106 107 108 110 
United Kingdomf ... 102 103 103 103 102 102 103 105 105 106 107 


ООО ООО nn Ee 


Note. — The index numbers cover employment in the production of 
basic industrial chemicals, fertilizers, and other chemical preparations such 
as soap, perfumes, medical preparations, vegetable and animal oils, matches 
and the refining of petroleum—i.e., major group 31 and group 321 of the 
International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic Activities. 


@ Provisional. 
6 Including rubber. 
с Excluding the refining of petroleum. 
d Including tobacco. 
е Wage-earners only. 

Great Britain only; including coke ovens and by-products. 
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Table ХШ 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
a SS ee 


1950 = 100 
Country И 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 
Average Sept. Dec. |March June Sept. Dec. |March June Sept.¢ 
Belsium™ 0. te 104 92 89" 89 93 У 89" ile 90" 89 87 90 
Denmark “ieee вм. №. 88 80° 81" 86 89 88" 85" 88" 81* 12: 77 78 
Prance™! 3 а. 101 96 93 94 94 93 92 oF 93 92 91 on 
Western Germany... . 110 110 113 115 111 113 116 115 114 116 118 
ауд. 30. в. 101 97 93 96 96 95 91 93 93 93 90 90 
Netherlands)= > wil 3). 100 94 99 94 97 99 98 100 102 102 100 101 
Sweden. ие... 99 85 89 82 87 89 88 89 90 87 82 82 
Switzerland и. в. aa 108 102 104 99 102 103 103 105 107 107 106 106 
United Kingdom¢. ... 101 OZ 95 90 93 95 95 97 98 99 98 98 


pee oe |e 


Sources and methods: See Appendix B. 


Note. — The index numbers cover workers employed in the textile 
industry, including the making of synthetic fibres and yarns, but excluding 
clothing—i.e., major group 23 of the International Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication of all Economic Activities. 


@ Provisional. 
Ь Wage-earners only. 


с Based on man-hours worked. 
d Great Britain only. 


Table XIV 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE FOOD, BEVERAGES AND TOBACCO INDUSTRIES 


1950 = 100 

Country 1951 1952 1953 1952 1953 1954 

Average Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. Dec. | March June 

И ad gern), 101 100 103 99 107 95 101 103 116 97 100 
ИИ ооо Boge 99 97 98 101 98 94 97 102 98" 93 95 
Deni Ie а. 96 94 91" 98 90" 93" 97" 96" 90" 90" 102 
France: 2» 5 :. 104 105 107 108 104 104 108 112 105 104 111 
Western Germany... . 105 111 115 115 113 111 115 120 119 116 120 
ас. Fee: в 2 : 101 102 102 145 89 85 92 154 91 87 96 
INetherlands# 2 ви. 2. 101 101 101 105 100 98 101 105 101 99 103 
Sweden¢ т «igh. 5 98 96 92 98 95 92 97 96 94 91 97 
Switzerlandi¢ . 6s). : . 101 104 104 107 104 100 102 109 105 105 105 
United Kingdom¢@d. .. . 103 104 106 105 104 103 106 108 106 105 108 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


Notes. — The index numbers cover workers employed in the production 
of food-manufacturing, beverage and tobacco industries—i.e., major groups 20, 
21 and 22 of the International Standard Industrial Classification of all Econo- 


mic Activities. 


@ Provisional. 
Ь Index numbers based on man-hours worked. 
с Wage-earners only. 
d Great Britain only. 
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Table XVI 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Billions of kilowatt-hours 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 1954 
Country of which: of which: of which: of which: | Second Third Fourth | First Second Third 
Total Hydro Total Hydro Total Hydro Total Hydro | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter @ 
Заре sees os 6.4 5.0 7.4 7) 8.0 6.4 8.8 6.5 25 2.4 2D 2.0 D5) 2.8 
Shum сы ово о о 8.5 0.1 9.5 0.1 9.5 0.1 9.8 0.1 ZS 2.3 2.8 Del, 2.5 2.5 
DsuxembOurs в. и. 0.7 — 0.8 = 0.8 — 0.9 — 0.2 0,2 0.2 0.2 02 es 
Denmark а и 1.9" — 2.2 — 2.4: — 2.4* = 0.5 OS =O! = 0.8 0.6 0.5 
inland one 6s 4.2 Bai, 4.6 3.9 4.8 4.3 5.4" 5.0 2 1.3 1.5 15 1-2 1.3 
Erance@ es arte oe 33.6 16.2 38.3 21.2 40.8 22.4 41.3 21.0 9.5 8.8 10.6 10.8 10.4 10.3 
OAT ic пн cine 1.6 —- 1.8 —- 1.8 —= Ie = 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 she 
Western Germany¢ . 42.2 8.5 49.2 9.2 537 10.1 51.8 9.2 1327 © 14.8; 117.0 16.8 155 165 
Greeceoe ae ee. 0.7 —- 0.7 a 0.8 — 0.9 = 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 
Nreland Cmte dee ven: 0.9 0.4 1.0 0.4 pes 0.4 ise 0.5" 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 
LEIS. ес. 24.7 21.6 29.2 26:3 30.8 ila 32.6 27.8 7.8 8.1 8.4 8.6 8.6 ae 
INetherlands) =). = = 7.0 — СЭ — 8.1 — 9.1 — 2.0 Dal 27 21 2.3 2,3 
М отмау и.о. 17.8 Я 17.8 ВЯ 18.9 18.8 19.6 19.5 4.5 4.5 5.4 5:7 5.0 а 
ROA осо 5 6 6 0.9 0.4 1.0 0.8 3 1.2 1.4 1.0 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
SDAIN ао ный ke wc. 6.9 Bil! 8.3 6.9 9.4" 7.8" 9.7" das 2a 22 2.2 2.3 2A 
Sweden = о. « 18.4 ES 19.3 18.2 20.5 19.5 22.4" m2 5.4 Slt 6.4 6.2 523 5.6 
Switzerland? .... 10.5 10.3 12.2 12.2 12.9 12.8 195 13.4 3.0 3.2 2.5 2.2 2.9 eye) 
ThUTKey, os) Gack coe Bas 0.8 — 0.9 0.1 1.0 0.1 || 72 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 92 
United Kingdom 2. . 55.4 185 60.4 155 62.8 НЫЙ 66.0 1.8 7183.9. 135 20.4 16.3 155 
icoslavidaeen le). 2.4 2 2.6 1.4 2) 1.4 3.0 1 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 
Western Europe . . 245.5" 109.2 274.7" 125.6 292.2" 134.1" 308.8" 136.1" 2691.6" 18337 85.5 №. 709 
Врата a ae 0.7 xe 1.0 Ss 1.3) о iS) 
Czechoslovakia ... 9.3 ый 10.4 ae 7 ae 12.4 
Eastern Germany . . 18.9 aye 20.7 oe 22.4 Se ABA 
Un Cary a be he 29 an 95 ть 4.2 ma 4.6 
Poland Wer ac os 8.9 si 10.6 es 12.0 = 13.6 
Корана 1. уе hp Me 2.6 Be 3.0 x 855 
Eastern Europe . . 42.9 5 48.8 at 54.6 ых 59.3 
WSS Rada ets 90.3 аа 103.0 He 116.4 a 133.0 
oe ee SS ee ee |) ee ee | ee eee | ee eee 
Note. — Yearly figures are of total production of electricity and include, а Provisional. 
therefore: production of all public utilities, production supplied to the public Ь Public utilities only. United Kingdom figures exclude Northern Ireland. 


grid by industrial plants, and production of industrial plants which is consumed со 6 ‘ р ь 
pie : : uarterly figures are of gross production (includin: 
in situ. Figures for quarters, however, are in some cases less complete. For plants). ve - В ¢ 8 Constnspliock Uy ower 


detailed definitions, see Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 5, No. 1. d Annual figures refer to the year ending 30 September of the year indicated. 
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Table XIX. — MOTOR VEHICLES—PRODUCTION, TRADE AND AVAILABLE SUPPLIES 


Thousands 
| 1953 1954 
Country 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Second Third Fourth | First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter a 
Passenger cars 
France: ны о що 257 314 370 368 96.1 83.3 96.9 | 103.7 116.3 97.6 
ро о eee ee 4 11 8 6 1.8 1a 1.8 1.3 1.9 2.8 
Exports . . . nce 89 93 83 81 23.4 19.0 19.6 245 ЗО eri 
Available supplies . . . 172 232 295 293 74.5 65.8 79.1 80.5 86.2 78.7 
Western Germany: Production ...... 216 267 301 369 94.9 97.8 102.9 | 116.9 126.3 128.0 
Пирог о oe 4 5 5 5 1.6 1.8 0.6 0.7 1.3 1.1 
Е р 67 92 100 141 В 5 и 47.9 546 60.5 
Available supplies . . . 153 181 205 233 59261 62.0 Si FEO HE 
Italy: PrOguCcHOn are clei 100 118 114 143 34.8 348 42.8 43.2 444 48.1 
AmportShe Aes — 1 1 2 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 
ето, re, se 18 23 19 27 ТЫ 6.7 6.5 US 9.1 10.7 
Available supplies . . . 82 97 96 118 PLS WAST 36.7 36.1 35:7 38.0 
United Kingdom: Production ...... 922 476 448 595 152.3 146.2 167.1) | 183:2 1196:3169:9 
ро. — 2 2) 1 — 0.6 0.7 1.1 1.4 1.0 
ЕкротЕ ce oe 398 369 310 302 SO 71.5 84.3 103.6 94.4 
Available supplies . . . 124 110 140 294 65.9 69.6 96.3 | 100.0 94.1 76.5 
Commercial vehicles 
France: Productiony..gsi}. =. sa: 100 133 130 129 30:99 27380 399 41.2 41.0 36.2 
ооо < о ие 1 2 1 1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
ВО о Nee 29 32 24 23 5.6 5.2 6.7 8.4 8.5 5.9 
Available supplies ... 72 103 107 107 2 Dee lz oe 334 32.9132. 6 888071 
Western Germany: Production ...... 89 106 127 121 264 | 31.3 35.5 39.0 39.4 38.4 
Про ев. = as 5 — 1 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Е о ea. «oe Se 34 36 38 8.7 8.1 122 ПЕ И ee 
Available supplies . . . за Tad 91 84 aS wale. 2 25) 25.90 244 
Italy: PEOGUCHON о eee 29 30 25 32 8.2 7.0 8.3 8.3 8.4 912 
О а с on. < 1 3 5 11 3.3 2.6 3.6 1.8 2.4 Dal 
оо о me te 3 5 4 5 0.9 1.1 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.9 
Available supplies . . . 27 28 25 38 10.6 8.5 stiles 9.4 O39 10.4 
United Kingdom: Production ...... 261 258 242 239 58.1 54.4 66.1 64.6 63.1 58.9 
imports meee ее 4 4 2 3 0.4 0.7 1.2 1.3 2.4 2 
а ох 144 137 128 110 Био РИО Se) в 8 30 
Available supplies ... 121 125 116 132 5219 ez 7.5 36.3 33.3 8215 31.5 
Motor cycles and motor scooters 
France: РОО = ae 120 185 Dod 265 1S: 4a 03-2 051 70.1 100.0 72.4 
ПО се не 8 15 9. 8 2.1 DD, 2.0 15 P13) 3.0 
IEXPOLiSiee. scat ae 6 8 14 13 3.6 2.7 2.8 2 4.0 3.4 
Available supplies .. . 122 192 рр 253 76.9 62.7 64.3 (fee) Os) PAL 
оно. Ge se 258 325* 427 429 134.0 105.8 75.9 | 102.8" 125.0 86.3 
ee ee, о О sen aS 5 bf 6* 5 8 1.0 0.6 is 25 0.4 
оо о я 16 27* 43* 59 о 10 9 197828: 16.8 
Available supplies ... 247 303* 390* 376 120.0 92.0 60.8 84.4" 99.0 69.9 
Е НОеНОМ Зое 285 318" 3699 104, [197.62 № 33.25 1198.150107 890 
и? eae о == 1 1 1 021 О Of al 020 В 
EXpOTts М ре 15 31 43 53 19.6 10.5 6.1 12.3 19.3 9.8 
Available supplies . . . Bc 255 276" 317" ВИ БИ ЧИ | 0. OSS. 9 Ses 
United Kingdom: Production ...... 171 172 158 154 42.4 34.4 ans moa aU 0 
ces В Г 92 70 63. | 170i 4507 43-7 | 90 ote 
Available supplies .. . 97 80 88 91 24.5 19.4 28.7 26.2 28.9 23.4 


eee ОВ АО апп 


Motor cycles: As far аз possible, bicycles with auxiliary engines have 


Ге. been excluded from both production and trade, except in the case of the 


Иан ye ted ее И р: “price United Kingdom, where all capacities are included. However, owing to lack 
ее а eee de in trade statistics of sufficient data, the coverage is not exactly comparable between countries, 
: oa Ат ant р ра АМ А and it is For more detailed information, see Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 1. 

tween chassis for passenge: 5 | т 
assumed that all chassis imported or exported are for commercial vehicles. @ Provisional. 


For Italy, trade figures exclude chassis. 
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Table XX 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
аира RN ca a a В 


1938=100 1950 = 100 
Country 1952 1953 1954 
1950 [S49 ROS 181952 955 

Dec. | Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
АА. vise cua tate 465 88 128 150 141 150 145 139 140 143 147 145 144 
BEAN соборов 339 101 109 111 112 112 110 111 Be) 112 114 115 115 
DenimankiG ас ав с 185 92 112 114 114 114 113 114 114 114 115 116 117 
Binlandgae: & 2 945 87 120 125 127 126 ИЛ 127 128 126 128 128 129 
rane wae. 5. но 1 890 90 ANG 131 129 131 131 131 127 128 129 129 128 
Western Germany .. . 156 106 108 110 108 110 109 108 107 107 108 108 109 
Gicees: 5 oO Ee as, SERS 30 612 93 113 118 129 ПН 119 129 138 142 146 149 150 
Iceland gar = 42 tiene 5116 84 126 142 141 146 141 140 143 142 142 143 143 
ео с ве. 2 ae. = 187 99 108 118 124 122 122 125 124 124 123 123 125 
Мау сес: eee 4 849 101 110 114 ПИЯ 116 116 118 116 тя 117 121 121 
ео в. 324 96 108 110 110 110 109 109 110 110 110 GIN 112 
INetherlands'¢ 72s =ae 239е 92 112 111 110 111 110 111 111 110 114 118 116 
INOLWAY 5 ое в ю 167 95 116 126 129 128 ai 128 129 130 132 134 137 
Рона: м. 6 PHBE || AKI 99 98 99 101 100 99 100 100 102 97 oF 
Бра и: 529f 90 109 107 109 107 110 109 109 109 110 111 110 
НЕ о ово бас 158 99 116 125 127 127 127 127 127 127 128 129 128 
НЕ о ооо с 159 102 105 107 107 107 106 107 107 107 106 107 108 
ИКС о о 361 105 98 104 108 105 105 108 109 110 114* 122 115 
United Kingdom... 191 97 110 119 123 121 123 124 123 123 124 125 125 

Note.— The index numbers for Denmark, Iceland and Luxembourg а Monthly indices refer to the month following that shown—i.e., to January, 

relate to the beginning of the month; no day is indicated for Spain; for Greece April, July and October. 


and Turkey, the index numbers are averages for the month; for other countries 
they relate to the middle of month, though for Finland, France and Italy 
some or all of the component groups of the index—in particular, food—are 


< 


First quarter 1939 = 100. 
Monthly indices refer to the month preceding that shown—i.e., to February, 


о 


derived from averages of price observations made more than once during the May, August and November. 
month. Indices for Austria, France, Greece, Iceland and Portugal refer to d New series. For details, see “ Notes to the Statistics ”, Vol. 6, No. 2. 
the capital cities of those countries and those for Turkey to Istanbul. Annual e [39 = 
а 1938/39 = 100. 
data are the averages of monthly ог Шгее-топ у indices. Where necessary, у 
the series have been adjusted to exclude direct taxes and social insurance July 1936 = 100. 


contributions, & New series. 
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Table XXI 
VOLUME OF CONSUMPTION 
1949 = 100 
a 
1952 1953 1954 


Second Third Fourth First Second Third Fourth First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter | quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 


Austria : Food and tODACCOMeEN meme 105 107 128 104 120 124 147 ih 126 137 
(Фоме ae О 88 71 125) 71 96 79 148 75 105 80 
Total retail за!ез..... 92 90 126 85 94 97 138 92 106 106 
Belgium : Food (co-operatives) .... 128 129 141 140 132 138 149 153 149 155 
ох. 102 90 105 81 97 85 100 Wl 99 85 
Denmark : Food, drink and tobacco . . 89 88 100 89 94 94 105 91 97 96 
Clothing and shoes. ... . 99 92 131 95 104 92 128 91 109 96 
Тоарте ай 5265. .... 91 90 110 89 96 95 114 90 100 100 
Finland : Co-operative retail sales. . . 123 121 132, 97 125 126 136 101 128 129 
Western Food, drink and tobacco . . 124 124 140 123 134 135 155 132 144 144 
Germany: Clothing and shoes. ... . 143 148 Pag) 134 158 153 238 142 171 151 
Household goods ..... 143 158 204 148 164 191 255 166 190 206 
Total сопзитрноп. ... 128 eZ 152 131 140 145 167 142 152 155 
Wetherlands ет Food ses ба 103 103 107 102 106 106 112 106 111 112 
Drink and tobacco. .... 93 2 107 86 94 95 12 87 98 98 
Durable consumers’ goods . 91 87 95 И) 96 92 102 81 106 99 
Total сопзитрноп . ... 99 100 101 93 102 104 107 96 107" 109 
Norway : Foodes-..& ates s a pee 52 105" 109" 111" 103" 104" 107" 155 100" 106" 107 
= Drinksand tobacco. a. = - 105" 102* 106 83" 101" 100 109" 83" 105" 105 
Clothing and shoes. ... . 13s 100" 136" 90" 120" 100" 140" 87" 1275 101 
Travel and transportation . . 142" 158" 96" 99" 146" 162" 106" 99" 156" 173 
Total consumption... . 107" 108* 118" 103" 110" 110° 121" 103" 114" 113 
Sweden¢ : По... 94 93 98" 94" 93 95 103 92 98 97 
Clothing and shoes. .... 99 81 116 78" 101 78" 116 74" 101" 9] 
Total геа! за!ез..... 94 91" 106" 87" 94 91 110° 86" 98" 94 
Switzerland: Food, drink and tobacco . . 107 105 118 102 108 108 121 104 113 111 
Textiles and shoes ..... 100 95 136 97 104 99 144 99 112 104 
То тей Sales’ 2. = ss 104 102 127 100 105 105 131 103 ПИ 108 
United о о ео hile oh! os 97 102 106 102 102 106 111 104 107" 108 
Kingdom: Drink and tobacco. .... 100 109 110 95 104 111 114 93" 104" 112 
Clothing and shoes. .... 92 85 107 81 94 86 107 83 101 90 
Household goods ..... 90 95 ЦИЯ 102 107 109 129 106" 111 123 
Travel and entertainment . . 97 116 90 87 99 116 92 86 98 116 
Total consumption. . > ; 97 101 106 96 102 105 ill 99 105" 108 

а ББ ый зол es cope ee ee ой а рае аа И 

Note. — Total consumption includes, besides retail sales, personal ех- a Revised series. See Appendix B. 


penditure on rent and other services and direct consumption on farms, etc. 
Index numbers of retail sales may cover only certain types of shop and may not 
be representative of retail sales as a whole. 


— ines 


Table XXII 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BY SECTORS 


June 1950 = 100 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
Dec. | March June Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. Dec. | March June Sept. 
Energy 
О es eee ee 1 117 116 115 115 is Li: 112 111 111 111 т 
IBTaNCes. о ас м. 134 140 137 134 134 134 131 133 133 133 133 133 
Western Germany ... 119 120 137 140 139 148 148 149 148 149 147 148 
Ме сб ъ бое 134 137 136 138 141 141 140 141 140 139 139 141 
Metal-making 
Вет вое =. sere a. 164 162 150 149 140 134 130 131 130 126 127 128 
асе, 161 161 153 152 150 152 154 153 153 146 142 144 
Western Germany ... 153 150 163 170 170 167 161 155 155 154* 155 156 
ау а лей. eee 156 166 157 155 146 132 124 124 125 119 115 118 
Netherlands: am Ge. 185 178 176 170 161 152 141 135 129 133 137 139 
SWeden чьх ages eto 165 Al 170 167 158 150 145 142 139 132 133 138 
Chemicals 
Bel cutie: . м. 132 127 122 116 113 И 107 107 110 106 103 103 
Denmarkanr о о. 118 116 114 110 108 106 105 101 99 98 99 96 
Е а т черри 147 152 148 145 143 139 133 127 123 122 122 119 
А Рф 136 137 131 127 128 130 126 127 126 125 122 123 
Western Germany ... 119 117 112 110 109 109 107 107 107 107 106 106 
Irclandigg Abs caecn hey iG 130 134 136 130 126 124 119 121 121 121 119 ея 
italy eee eG ee 113 113 110 108 107 104 102 99 99 98 99 96 
ОЕ 5 en ae 132 131 121 118 115 116 113 112 112 114 113 114 
INOEWaYgen «4! kes 122 127 121 121 113 111 111 108 104 104 105 104 
Sweden tt. «aN 1. 146 144 138 132 124 117 113 110 105 105 106 104 
Textiles 
вара . oR). 8. 125 114 106 105 106 105 106 104 104 103 104 102 
inland о « wees 4: 152 142 134 134 135 134 135 138 137 138 137 136 
Те Зо See ee а 133 123 117 114 111 111 114 113 113 110 111 110 
Western Germany ... 124 113 101 100 98 96 96 95 95 95 95 94 
italy ба а Les PAT) 119 113 112 109 109 109 104 104 103 103 102 
Sweden am tee mre ree 142 135 127 124 124 123 125 125 125 124 125 125 
Food and beverages 
ово ЖЕ ВА 135 129 120 125 195 116 118 123 120 119 119 117 
Руби соо 120 118 121 121 123 123 122. 116 116 121 123 120 
АС Соса | 138 134 132 136 133 130 128 124 128 128 125 124 
Western Germany ... 116 115 №2 114 115 112 111 110 111 ili il 111 £12 
LEAS Ро Site tue 2 108 106 102 108 ПИЯ 112 112 iy ili bd 115 112 123 
О ОКО ЕС ООВ 
for food and beverages) asin the tables of luder numbers of induetidl beater ea опратеИЯ between. countries;_nor,.for individual, Сода with 


tion. However, owing to lack of sufficient data, the price indices are not 
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Table XXIII 


VOLUME INDEX OF EXPORTS FROM WESTERN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 
TO PRIMARY PRODUCING AREAS а 


1950 = 100 


ee ee ин ео 
Exports from western Europe and 


E . 
xports from western Europe to Exports from the United States to the United Stamens 
Period ; р 
Latin Over- Other Other Total Latin Over- Other Other Total Latin Over- Other Other Total 
American зеаз affiliated overseas of American зеаз affiliated overseas of American seas affiliated overseas of 
non-dollar sterling coun-  coun- areas |non-dollar sterling coun- coun- areas |non-dollar sterling coun- coun- areas 
countries area tries tries @ listed countries area tries tries @ listed | countries area tries tries @ listed 
(950—First half . . . 91 91 94 91 92 85 107 101 101 99 88 94 96 96 94 
_ Second half .. 109 109 106 109 108 105 93 99 99 101 112 106 104 104 106 
(951—First half . . . 12 111 109 120 112 153 126 100 126 130 128 Пе OSs 1 117 
Second half . . 130 1247 ae aL OG 121 190 181 121 127 156 154 ПЕ И ite, 131 
[952— Е изё half ... 110 115 128 111 117 161 177 146 134 153 130 1261308125 127 
Second half .. 80 97 ТЕ 103 107 103 111 118 111 91 98 121 115 105 
[953—Еи5ё Бай... 66 106 121 119 106 82, 104 118 127 109 2 106 121 123 107 
Second half . . 93 121 118 133 118 90 108 111 18 ny 92 TOMS 1 135 117 
1954—First half .. . 94 128 132 134 125 95 110 6120 a 145 122, 94 eS USI 139 124 
Third quarter . 96 132) 148 129 123 120 111 111 5 115 105 123 ИТ ee 121 


ee ний 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
@ Excluding the United States, Canada, Latin American dollar countries and eastern Europe. 
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Table XXVI. — INDEX NUMBERS OF UNIT VALUES FOR TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


1950 = 100 
Type 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Countty Of | 1% 2nd | ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 
= И о Е | @0ь О eC tre ое еж tte Вы = ctts qtr) “qtr. * а: 
ee 8 16% М а 1121 114 115 
ited Ко see (© 132 637 129 У Е 1 11 
д > Ре she coe A WAT IIS SYS ABI а {IPP IPL) C6 И ed Ss 114 114 114 
Netherlands mnt ne A ПИ 125 C28 о АС 111 111 108 104 1031 №105 _ 103 
Belgium-Luxembourg ... А 123 oe 12-22 отт 6 ТЕТ 108 108 110 4 107 
Switzerlancdiaay sce cee B 119 124 1231201116114 113 11% 109} | 108 109 109 109 
а hae ce B 1327 1389 А ALA AAD IBS 121120 = И 18 Жо 118 
ра аланы А 98 114 125 1305120123 5 98 95 97 98 = 
Рома а вю к. В И AS 2 3 ПБ ПУ По PATS Ms ee a 116 1205 119 
бы ео В ПИ 511728) 126% 124 1123 6116 Ааа ТЫ 118 110 AIDES 1205 it 
Denmanke 4.545 «17. 5 A Во ПОВ 129 О ny 1S 1 1 110 108 109 
Sweden Mb. о. С 121 134 138 ИТ - 529 i ТЖ 122+ 1231 1235 122 
Когуау с 37.029... .. А 114 8 125 ПРО И Е И ЧЕ О НН 108 108 105 
а wee ее А 130 146 136 1331181351 1127 ЗЕ 1247 1205 118 
Western Germany A 12332 ПЕ allege = МЮ. Yen 111 107 104—402 100 101 104 
AUStiigg. 0 о и А 141 145 1531 3150 15 6145 147, 162% 165% 155 161 1562 53 
Total of countries listed 
(plusIreland)¢....., sy 9 135 129.123 3121 118 115. 5113 109 109 110 
Winitedistatesics euler D 125 № 126 124) 1208 51175 114 114 114 114 114 118 118 
Exports 
United Kingdom ..... © РЗ ПО 2 1215 19 ты 119 119 119 
аи eae А О 127 По 1 , 198 120) 1120 ize 15 114 113 Ma 
В ооо А 114 121 1261 124 №1115; | 116 114 112 99 100 102 103 100 
Belgium-Luxembourg . . . A 128 139 T4438 и 23 19S SD al 10 OS 105 102 100 
Swirzerande eh о B 106 113 112 IOS te 106 L057 И Пи СОЯ 109 107 106 
Мах За... В 134 138 138 140 126 123 131 St 126m 24: 134 134 131 
ра И ааа. А 103 Е 101 = 117 1115 93 93 104 99 94 92 92 = 
Portugal Я ai oe B 123134 143957130 S032 150 ПО О 118 118) 1248 #22 
СУ Е Ра 2 В 125 9 Lass СОЗ ТОТ 101 100 104 108 LOT AO Teas 1095 
Denmark s <4. oe. a A 108 118 ПР. О IE aii tS Bie Ome 13 111 109 430 
Ч оо oko wan «| (С Ви И 177 № 164 1 11431 №435 13 чЗЯф 135 14 1357 = 134" 2155 
INOnWAVAGs Bel oo Soe oe A 1270 44 TAGS Cnt ol et 11S 19 eC a7 118) S116, 123 
Einlande er eee A 154 219 238 204—174. 141 123) 397. oa ТО 126°) 441 157 
Western Germany A 114 128 ПР. 3) Е 1 126, 1240 122% 121 120° 119%. 1% 
АОИ р. Ио. А 121 | 146 1D 162 5335 123, 1413 1435 139 133). 1384 -— fay 
Total of countries listed 
(plus Ireland)¢.... . 115 91126 130 | 128 = 5127 121 120) Шов 5 W416 1132 61138 112 
Wnited(States i pemen er D 115 38114 у т о Е) MA 113 ны 113) 113. в 


Terms of trade е 


United Kingdom ..... A 115 110 L109 9107 S104" 5 100 98 97 95 94 94 97 98 
Brance 2a A 115 108 106 103 97 98 97 95 99 98 100 101 102 
INetherlandse | 3 во A 104 104 101 100 104 100 97 99 & 108550403 101 103 103 
Belgium-Luxembourg . . . A 96 89 86 88 93 90 974 100% 100% 100 103 107 106 
Switzerland @ ee 40.4.2.) №. B tt 110 110 109 4105 107 105 104 101 100 102 102 
talyow № ee eee B 99 101 99 98 103 102 93 92 94 91 88 89 90 
ра wee р: сы. А 96 101 Пе ТИ 105 132 136 111 99 101 106 107 an 
Роге ен, м. В 91 94 86 96 88 92 97 100 94 100 98 99 97 
Я S84. 6... A 96 104 О О 1 101 108 104 103 102 о 120 3115 
епт. № А 113 & 113 109. tid 105 97 100 101 101 98 99 99 99 
Sweden a 8 1. м. С 89 79 78 84 93 96 92 91 91 90 92 92 91 
Norway hs ee Ber ae ae A 90 87 85 92 90 95 99 95 91 95 91 93 85 
Finland Oy р . № A 85 68 57 65 78 90 104 88 80 84 98 85 as) 
Western Germanys =. №. A 108 103 101 96 88 86 88 87 85 84 84 85 88 
АЯ |. eee. 6. А 117 99 96 92 5 107, LOS 1 115 119 121 113 112 
Wnited States. (7: eee. D 109 110 107 105 103 102 100 101 101 100 101 105 106 
Sources and methods : See Appendix B. с Excluding trade in ships. 
@ A = unit value index with moving current weights. Ч This index has been derived В i i 
с = nar os Hee ue fixed weights. “iP volume index of sixteen ре пм ete ee 
о > Е ae bis fone oud ek eS е The ratio of the import price index to the export price index. An increase 


in the index indicates a deterioration in the terms of trade. 
Ь Excluding non-monetary gold. 
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Table XXVII 
INDEX [ 
EX NUMBERS OF IMPORT AND EXPORT UNIT VALUES FOR MAJOR COMMODITY GROUPS 
1950 = 100 
eS ee ee 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
Commodity group Country Type of 
index@ | 1и 2nd | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 
half half Gir= ав. ай. ‘qtr! qtr "att, gtr, 9 ат. а. аш 
Imports 
Boog, drink and United Kingdom 4 С И OPP Ey ek TES ТТ TN О 
obacco France stds see A О 119 S19 [247 118 1241 а ВЫ И И, OS eel 
mwitzenand . “^^. В 12S) LS ЗИЛ 1085) 108“ 100 1041105 | 1050509 
Western Germany. . A LOD IG | 117 1221103 102) 1008020 100 298 96 397 101 
United States. °. . . D ВР 100 O13 113) 110912 a 1371203030) 
Raw materials United Kingdom? . С 161 S64 x35) 12811123 120 | 1167 91 1009110) 10728Т05тОО 
France с avi Sane A 139 38| 146" 142126 120 | 119" 11 11 0 Lise SOR 
Switzerland. .... B 130 138") 136" 130" 9125 122°) 120 116 13 13113 1090 
Western Germany. . A WENT USS l SIs eA VBS ai AA 17> 112 Ч 107% | 105 S10oeeie 
Winited States 7°. . * D 152 1431 136 125 113 “110 | ШТ 109 110- 108 | £08 106106 
Manufactures United Kingdom? . С POI SF 1х 1251 1261125 124 |123 18 Те Е 
France ay Sencha A De eto) S07 [Об Oe Os) 113% 123) 143.036. 11125 22 
Switzerland. г... B 2 WS 118 1163 109 | 112: ПО 109 107.109 Oo ma tOF, 
о cy В 130% 141 |’ 1241 136145 132 | 125} 1123: 123 Ибо ай 
Western Germany. . A И 108 070 1049 102 93" 1177 1.03) 965 95 98 -96 92 
United States. . . . D 19> 126; |126. 122 120 1207) 119 18: 117 171 ore 
Exports 
Chemical products United Kingdom | А 97 10| 1249) 128 124 113 xa 10 108 107 № 10208105885 
ГЕТЕ АА оз А 109M 124 | О 03 194. бу би Оу © ВС 65 
Switzerland’. .... А 103 1001 113 10 100 96| 104 98 97 1021 106 1010107 
Western Germany. . A 117) 124 | 121 119 110 103 99 98 96 98| 100 98 97 
Textile goods United Kingdom2 . С P25 1434) 1355) 125 51113 109) 109% 108) 108 ТОС ОТ 
С gon dae cal os A 120) 130) 128) 1220 10) | 10905 107 10 07 оО 
Switzerland. .... А > 127| 1307 1812 108 | 109 106 105 10| 108 
Western Germany. . A 118 136%) 126 12899119 11| 1127 106 105-4067] 110 105 S106 
Finished engineering United Kingdom® . С ПО 119111121 12526 127 | 126) 125 12a 125) > 
products (frances Jere see A 106 118 | 127 133°°130 128 | 1287 133) 134130 | 134 13230 
Switzerland... . . A 98 98 O59 Сы 5 99198498 198 97 "96" 97 
Swedes и 6c С 103) 107 120 123" [3 132 1 155% 140 1521 
Western Germany. . A TD) 20" 7125-128) 9135 134 | 187" 1345 134 6137 ets leet 
All manufactures United Kingdom® . С 9 126 127 115 | 1238 12 12 
ие es at ere os A 0 122! 129 1316 125 || 124 125) 1258122 ПР 
Belgium-Luxembourg A 125) 137 140) 134125 ЧР Ne 116n 1 109 S 0Gr 104s О 
Switzerland... . . B 10% 10! 112" Поет 106 | 108 105 107 = 105 ето 
ее res В Я 182 130. 33 121 119) 1275 122 [21 120 5130812220 
омецен*е, „71°. ys С 124 148 | 147 144 134 129 | 129 129 125 124 | 124 122 123 
Western Germany. . A 114 127.1 130. 132-13 128 № 127-03 122122. ОИ 
Wnitediistates a). . № р 119 14| ПАПА 3 | 1403 114, 14 eds eel ae i 


Е ЕН ЗЕ ЕЕ ee eS 


Sources and methods : See Appendix В. 


Note. Owing to the large discrepancies in the type and coverage of 
the commodity group indices, inter-country comparisons should be made 


with caution. 


а А = unit value index with moving current weights. 
B = unit value index with fixed weights. 


= unit value index with moving anterior weights. 


D = unit value index with moving crossed weights. 


b New series for 1952, 1953 and 1954, Figures are not comparable with those 
for 1951 because of differences in commodity coverage. 


с Excluding non-monetary gold. 
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Table XXVIII 
INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME FOR TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
1950 = 100 
Si ee ee eee 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
a Millions | 1st 2nd | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 


ofdollars¢| half half | qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. Gtr) ам а. Gtr: а а air: 


Imports 
United Kingdom .. . 7 066 109 116 109 106 93 99 1055 iG: 112 а НЕ 
О Rar <4 ры с 441 ИЗ 96 102 87 И 89 97 95 ОЕ 100 92 94 
Ibrance со Gk ga, све 3 028 ПО ПЛ Хз ПЭ в 107, 119 116 102 1 12305 oD Smell 
INethenlandSus ssn mere 2 052 111 93 93 88 85 94 99 101 110 124 1385 12308139 
Belgium-Luxembourg . . 1 950 113 104 108 98 Sy hits 101 о 1065 eds 130, 130 133 
Switzenlanidien | sae +e 1 049 OX у 110 105 97 104 98 107102. 120 ПИ М 125 
УЕ 2. Bed © gi 1 446 XS PAI 130% 145 1239 1134 1537 154) 1388159 166 161 139 
Spain. Эро Shas kak 390 98 90 Sly 112 1 128 109 108 139 165 148 — 168 Bee 
Portugal: yey eee «ket Es 273 89) e103 96 101 99 105 91 89 102, 124 90 101 105 
SDULKeY =<: За 3 Зее 286 NOS 15 140% 163 176 1183 141 158162195 142 225 146 
ОЕ < о Ю ор со бб 852 104 92 97 88 89 № 102 108 в 1085 119 ПИ ЕЕ ley? 
И о о ит 1 179 123 114 118), 106 105 110 102 > 105 №1021: 122 114% 19), 9 
Norway paar cee) Ea: 674 110’ 109 104 105 9 ule) 119. 01S 103 27 ПИ ПР 27 
ОТОС 3 see «eer. 388 108 151 155m 202% 148. 1 18 99% 1237 & 10 2125 109 138 156 
Western Сегтапу. ... 2704 100 104 115 99 112 145 121 126 131 155 144 160 163 
АЗ АИ 9 АЗ 431 103 104 113.5 107, 91 86 88 94 80 97 96 105 12 


Total of countries listed | 24 209 110 11 2 ПИ 100 пи Til 015513125 125 1290827 


WoitedeStatesil aa ane. 8 744 106 91 103 101 99 Ht 111 114 107 103 102 106 94 
Exports 

United Kingdoms ... 6 080 LO On 106 93 86 95 94 96 97 106 103 104 103 
Поалим смак 197 в) ПЫ то И о 17 123 124 148 142 122 11 148 
rancee’ is sp sent смак 3 028 121 109 102 99 90 109 103 109 909 119 116 . 12015 
Е ороооо 1 383 13 124 А ПОТ 129127 56? 161 156 168 
Belgium-Luxembourg .. 1 644 125 118 ИФ ИФ 0 и Ех ИИбу Е 1355 12458 139 
а, > 904 117 124 И) 10 о aL 126 128 134. 45 124: 1305 135 
У Sas 1 aed Е 1 193 ee? 112 104 99109 105% 113. 122 4132 Зы 125 
Бра qed ЗЕ св в 405 124 98 111 93 658122 122 106 82. 13 ПИ И 

iRortugal Saw tsa, с. 185 iS СС) 93 98 Oo Lia 86 94 99136 1 116 > 120 
И Ses Г Retas 263 98 108 114 118 83 165 148 — 142 СБ АО 154 133 104 
Denmark sea | aay = bot. 658 115 114 102 1131114 120 ПИ о и 35 126.9 1351131 
ее о. в 1 103 100 108 ЭВ 84 87 110 82 96 104 114 87 1 112 1110 
Могмауй Gee 1 ам. ПЕ 373 106 107 111 93 94 114 107 9905116 и И 
Вана а ле вр 354 103 143 89 OS у 105 91 А 130.035 оон Е» I 
Western Сегтапу. ... 1981 1365 ЧП 144 148 155 17 SH ТЯ 197 . 209 228 
Абак а Верь. rae: 305 111 108 102 С LOZ 133 WPT al 164, 173, 177 


Total of countries listed | 20056 118% 31115 Бр LOA 102 1 109% А 115 4133 125130138 


ие Та о. В. 10 141 12588132 По 130 5 1) 134. „1479320133 118_ 150 126 

Мым—ШШШ 
Sources and methods : See Appendix В. official Finnish index has been eliminated. Exports for war reparations 

а Values c.i.f. for imports (f.0.b. for the United States) and f.0.b. for exports. are excluded. 

Ь Retained imports. е Including imports under the foreign aid programme. 

с Excluding non-monetary gold. Л Imports for consumption. 

d For comparability with other countries, the seasonal adjustment in the & Domestic exports. 


й Bxcluding ships. 
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Table ХХХ 
INDEX NUMBERS ОЕ THE VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR MAJOR COMMODITY GROUPS 
1950 = 100 
SS ee е——щ—— 
Commodity group © т ak ae ike р 
ountry Millions 
of Ist 2nd 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 214 3rd 4th Ist 2nd ~~ 3rd 
dollarsa | half half | qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. | qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. | qtr. tr. ан. 
Imports 
oes drink and United Kingdom с. 2 867 109 110.1 108 104° 91, 9015 99% 120 112 113 112 101 105 
tobacco France НИ, 897 Ко Se SIs шо хх мп м м ш пм OB 
Switzerland » =". . 318 100 83 В м И oS в) № < ПИ 99156 78 
Western Germany. . 1 192 По LOSS el С 10 | 107 ПП ФФ | © 153 14 
ое Бе... 2 648 И) С IS ОЛ 10 ЧО По п у GOO) М sis 80 
Raw materials United Kingdom с . 2192 IGS As) OS) TOS 8 ОИ О ПО МО ло пи 
France Lene tea ctr 2 1 661 116127. № 130 5114) 1050112: 127 71 12051363629 
Switzerland... «=. .« 371 124 117} 116 108 103 98 ву 6 О Ш ТО 115 8 
Western Germany. . 1 173 ОХ 00| бу М | У Е И 15| №0 < G9 
United.States.. = . 2 465 100 861 101 101 91 104 99 101 96492 93—97 91 
Manufactures United Kingdom 4c . 1 579 11718125 e123) 111 104 1061510931109; 6129. 1307 127031829 
iprancer Gane) ee 470 ЭТ иони 131 1102 103 №038 1001064481: 1199 1109 96 
Switzerland") о 360 ПП it Ию а | iS ПХ 24 ИВ | 15 Aye 
haloes. Wea eee Ba Про ТО S998 1455 [За №151 157 164 147 178 |5182 167% 152 
Western Germany. . 339 95 1007) 1061127 139) 186) 147” 160 "170 5 210 eel ee2 1 Seen, 
United States<= . ..2 | 3630 106 91 ЭТО 1035120) Site 11231153106 96 elite los 
Exports 
Chemical products United Kingdom . . 301 12677 1331) 122) 103’ 193 10212 102% 106) 11 | 1227112208136 162 
Eranceia ть, Бе. 168 128181072} 110) 11’ BOSS 110 Wee) 1351458141 64 
Netherlands’ "=... . Ba 128 12091399129 125811181 1369 132) Обо тот 
Switzerland. о... 122 1359 1289) 102-92 Ole 1259 113119 126) 13679 128 43a 
Western Germany. . 170 LOOMMIST № 123-1116 138911671 13411191206 2558 247m Ome 
Textile goods United Kingdome . 1 162 106 92 Чо ee ODE нм шо я 86 81 79 
Есенин 587 111 90 VA AS hh oe 881492 180.4 112 99 99 95 
Switzellandes eens - 82 114 96 897—192 093 124 | 129) 1301231 13411138 1281121 
Western Germany. . 97 168 184 | 189 191 175 199 | 182 212 245 1284 || 269) 265 8310 
Finished engineering United Kingdomc¢. . 1123 100. 107 | 120) 108 98 103; 9588993937 1028105103899 
products Rrances.a mee с вже. 417 1278124. 2 Te 132) ОЗ 6 ТО И ОЗ ВЕ 114 128 103 
Switzerland’): . и. 258 ЦТ, 4114 118) 1161 13081 12022181231 135 2 
Swede. eres, 5%. 152 19224) e131 1235 930 14 93918741692). 1 106 93119896 
Western Germany. . 392 1547 1820) 200) 222) 951247 2018 251 8233 1269 8244 eee 
All manufactures United Kingdomc. . 5 270 1031102 | 107 94 185 = £9375 90 793) 9893: | 101 100 100 100 
BTAnNCer ee a ss, 1 246 1197 C129 110 6107 Soon Wie OOF 105 455 И 109 И О 
Belgium-Luxembourg ar РОО || 125 114. Ол ТЕ та ТОРЫ 
Switzerland. .... 833 119 125 | 114 1108. 115 1391 125 128 1331 144 |} 12329835 
а 24 1930 127 | MG 10 102 Misa 108 9119125 ВИЗУ 22 ОО 
ое, ОО 585 Пу’ OSs еь 2 5 15 92 93 96 116 | 104 121 108 
Western Germany. . 1 280 151 162 | 167 174 180 199| 168 203 206 252) 230 249 270 
United States¢ ... 6 894 1308 192 | 138 150 1321144. | 1540077 1551 ВЫ ome ad 
ПО ООО ОИ ЗИ ОО Е ппппппппы 
Sources and methods : See Appendix В. a Imports c.i.f., except for the United States (imports f.o.b.), and exports f.o.b. 
Norte. — Owing to the large discrepancies in the type and coverage of Ь General imports. 
the commodity group indices, inter-country comparisons should be made c New series for 1953 and 1954, Figures are not comparable with those for 
with caution. АП indices are quantum indices with fixed weights, except in previous quarters, because of differences in commodity coverage. 
the case of Sweden (moving anterior weights) and the United States (moving d Excluding non-monetary gold. 


crossed weights). е Including “ special categories ”. 
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Table XXX. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF NINET! 
ACCORDING TO AREAS 


Millions of current doll 
oe Oe ee aa eee 


Belgium- 


fie ; 5 witzer- 
Area of origin for Year United Ireland | Iceland | France 6 во а. |” land Italy Рога; 
imports and area of and Kingdom а ands hohe 

destination for exports | quarters 

We Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp.| Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Ехр. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Ex 

I. United Kingdom, 1952-T-IE | 1161 138.1 |128.6 105.6 | 7.2 31| 79.9 110.0 | 100.8 167.9 | 102.5 161.7 | 41.1 27.5| 67.1 62.9 | 26.9 16 

Ireland and Iceland I-IV | 146.3 124.0 |116.2 136.3 | 4.6 26| 77.6 109.4 | 103.4 110.9 | 102.4 121.2| 38.8 30.0 | 65.5 53.6 281 is 
1953-11 | 141.3 129.2 |127.4 131.3 | 3.5 3.0| 87.0 115.9 | 110.1 132.2 | 105.4 106.0 | 40.4 28.4 | 93.4 49.1 | 25.6 12 

WIV. | 162.3 1377 11341 155.1 | 4.5, 20| 77.4 104.0 | 117.2 1207 116.9 822. 89.4 317| 95.6 5 650 27.1 

1954 Ш.! 1297 15010 147.9 1213 | 42 22| 841 1213. 113.4 136.2 | 112419601 38:9 310 90.3 585 26088 

ш Sled №203 66.40 7 ОВ, Some 5 60:3 72.81 48.6. 36.7 118.2 160| 371 77 2 

II. Western European | 1952-177 | 4832 2993 |217 79| 23 0.8 178.5 217.7 | 263.2 237.8 | 303.9 334.7 |130.5 85.0 | 124.2 128.3 | 40.1 1 
industrial countries ILIV | 393.4 308.0 | 168 6.0| 1.6 1.6] 158.4 222.5 | 236.7 243.9 | 333.4 298.9 |125.4 90.8 | 157.7 110.8 | 31.2 15 
(France, Netherlands, 1953-1-П | 369.1 3313 | 25.5 3.6] 2.1 0.6] 172.0 229.6 | 247.2 242.4] 327.7 305.0 |111.1 93.0} 173.9 116.0 | 268 9 
ee mtv | 352.8 347.9 | 21.6 2.9] 3.0 11| 164.8 226.1 | 287.1 238.8 | 333.5 338.9 |129.9 92.9 | 170.4 117.1| 45.8 12 
ею 1954-15-01 | 3754 353.6 | 205 37| 2.6 1.4] 1823 271.5 | 291.0 237.1 | 340.8 3547 [130.2 93.3 | 180.9 147.4 | 284 11 

ш 2031 1658 | 86 16| 1.0! 0.81 89.3) 135.8 | 158.0. 115.7. 7172.5 186:0] 71.8 47.8 |` 782 685 | 23.9608 

Ill. Mediterranean and | 1952-17-11 | 207.3 227.7 | 5.6 3.0 | 1.3 2.5| 154.4 127.6 29.7. 53.0)|) 38.3. 108.2. | "60.2 - 700'| 343 737! 23988 
Iberian countries П-ТУ | 129.3 209.3 6.3 0.8 | 0.9 4.9 81.7 143.9 20.5. 52.6}|138:5 2 85:1]154.9° 88.9 49164 (3.7 “9 
Gialy, ‘Greece, Spain, 1953-111 | 1463 2139 | 68 0.7/1.5 29| 961 150.3} 277 45.1) 36.0 ‘804| 65.7 843] 65.5 7311 60 4 
Portugal, Yugoslavia, wiv | 144.4 200.0 | 80 11/20 3.6] 623 1563 | 27.1 53.4] 31.5 938] 69.6 891| 45.7 88.7| 59 3 
Turkey and miscellaneous 
continental and non- 1954-I-II 153.8 2101 5.3 1.5 2.5% 35159 10546: 166.6 3233" - 47:9 37.0 66.5 | 76.0 82.7 46.8 74.9 4.8 6 
continental European Ш 751 1054 | 20 03 10 16| 267 706| 146 23.6) 161 33.5 1372 394 1855 25а 
countries and territories) 

IV. Scandinavian 1952-I-11 | 519.3 355.9 | 107 0.8/3.8 0.9| 1194 97.7 | 64.5 107.7] 61.7 134.0] 29.7 361] 59.7 343] 62 4 
countries ТИЛУ | 437.0 323.1 | 79 0.6] 5.0 65| 948 100.5 | 781 93:3) 743 —==85.3 | 283 40101] 46.4 2901 150 
(Denmark, Sweden, 1953-I-II 450.9 349.1 Thi] 0.4 | 3.9 1.3 81.9 82.8 64.4 92.0 64.0 88.6 | 23.3 40.7 44.3 37.6 7.2 3 
Norway, Finland) ПТУ | 491.8 360.0 | 13.4 09]|7.7. 62| 72.0 74.6 | 848 119.6] 71.8 92.9]|229 399] 499 383| 5.7 5 

1954-1-И | 442.9 377.3 98. 1125822 71.3 96.7 69.8 125.2 61.7 98.6 | 18.3 40.9 48.6 512| 5.8 ae 
Ill 279.8 190.0 68 0:3 | 331 24 33.9 50.2 47.6 64.9 | 35.1 41.0 | 10.4 21.5 25.7 174| 24 @ 

У. Western Germany 19521-10] 1436 © 74:0.-| 285 42120: 03184541 10430) 1590 14411317» 1020122:8 5895) 1320 385811508 

and Austria ТТУ | 1397 988.3 | 73 7.34.3 21| 171.6 142.7 | 1634 1602] 1442 162.0 117.3 73.0] 1465 914 | 5608 
1953-22! 1223 5° 91,9 |220 <3 | 2.4 1.0 174.05, 1494.) 177.1 139.4 | 1455 12561211 73-3) 1225 906 

ТПУ | 1120 9521 86 13|20 22| 159.9 1542 | 2204 170.7] {61.4 124.3 1137.9 89.1 | 2008 11425227 05 

1954-1-И | 126.0 106.0 | 108 2.2] 2.9 13| 170.7 168.8 | 231.7 169.1] 172.2 109.6 |140.0 85.9 | 209.9 107.0| 22.6 7 

lil 573 | 563 |°5.3 141 £4 08| 879° 2.97]. 135,7. 103.7" 90815515 181.0 43:7 | 1039 685 1320 

VI. Western Europe 1952-L-IE 11 469.5 1095.0 |175.1 118.5 |16.6 7.6| 716.6 657.3 | 617.2 711.1] 638.1 840.6 |384.3 277.2| 417.3 384.5 | 89.0 41 
I-IV |1 245.7 1052.7 |154.5 145.0 |13.4 17.7] 584.1 719.0 | 602.1 660.9 | 688.3 752.5 1365.2 322.7| 465.1 361.9 | 87.8 4s 

1953-1- И *|12299 1115.4 1174.4 137.3 1134 9881 611.0 727-7 626.5 651.1 | 678.6 705.6 |361.6 319.7 | 549.6 368.7 | 81.2 36 

DI-IV |1 263.3 1140.8 |185.7 161.3 |19.2 15.1| 536.4 715.2 | 736,6 703.2 | 715.1 732.1 1399.7 342.7 | 562.4 423.3 |107.2 41 

1954-1-П |1 227.8 1197.0 |194.3 129.9 |18.0 10.2} 613.8 824.9 738.2 715.5 | 724.1 705.4 |403.4 333.8 | 576.5 438.2 | 88.5 46 

Til 696.4 587.8 | 88.6 82.4] 8.6 6.4] 277.5 406.6 | 416.2 380.7 | 363.7 352.7 |218.6 168.4 | 263.1 219.8 | 55.6 24 

УП. Eastern European | 19521.и | 358 161 | 15 —|16 13| 240 176| 115 189] 99 203/179 194| 244 173. 02 © 
ote | I-IV 36:3 12.6 0.2 ea (DA y 1.4 16.4 14.6 112 12.5 11.2 24.3 | 14.8 20.7 25:8 1745) О 
О | et 1953-1-И 496 1148 ROS BON ВИ 13:60ь 217 10:8 „2.810. 30:2 414.4 15-1 20.7, 0 5 
Miaeary: Poland Ш-У | 45.4 19.2 | 07 0.2/2.8 0.9 Ce 133 1156, 21.3) 13.3 5.17.91) 16.07 165 163 О 
and Rumania) 1954-I-II 40.8 @ 20.1 106 Зы 12.525 18.1 144 20.1 9.6" 20.6. | 158 1541 2035 31020 

ш 25-8 ТО: ОИ 20:4 6.2 8.9 7.5 14.3 о. 5 0 ests) 81-5 ae 
VILL) Union. of Soyiet > |. 1953-1-1 |-> 108.0 16.2 ар 12.54 ааа са О олова | оно 
Socialist Republics I-IV] 54.8 40| 0 ee = = 5.6 3.1 11:2 41:8 5 83:11.) 0:6 | 16.9 а 
1953-1-И 28.8 1.3 = ae Е 7.4 3.4 5.9 РР 4.1 3.0 1.6 0.7 4.3 6.9 — у 
I-IV | 82.9 HOD |S |S SS ИУ Е Иер Mel tone Seo ele me or: 50. 162 nee 
1954-1-И Оо 3.3 8.1889: Tet 28 | 1:5 26 3.6 Га 93 140 ae 
ш 41.5 ит п Sil 6.05 8:51 ТОО On Ors Е eee 

IX. Total Europe 

ое USSR) 1952-I-IT |1 613.3 1117.3 |176.6 118.5 |18.2 8.9 | 753.1 678.3 | 643.0 733.1 | 651.1 872.6 |403.8 298.4 | 458.9 410.8| 892 4 

5 U.S.S.R. TH-IV |1 336.8 1069.9 |154.9 145.0 |15.5 19.1 | 606.1 736.7 | 630.5 675.2 | 708.0 779.9 381.2 344.0 | 507.8 390.4 | 883 5 
1953-I-IT | 1 308.3 1131.5 |174.7 137.4 15.2 11.1 | 632.0 752.8 | 643.2 666.1 | 692.8 738.8 377.6 335.5 | 574.6 392.6| 817 4 

ШУ |1 391.6 1168.0 |187.3 161.5 23.6 21.5 | 555.8 741.2 | 773.6 745.0 | 741.0 763.5 |418.1 361.3 | 583.7 457.3 [1075 4 

о 1309.0 1228.1 |195.0 130.0 |22.2 16.6 | 644.5 862.2 | 760.0 753.4 | 744.2 738.6 422.8 349.5 | 606.1 469.5 | 88.7 5 

763.7 601.7 | 88.8 82.4 13.5 8.5 | 295.4 420.6 | 429.7 403.5 | 379.5 367.1 [226.6 177.5 | 276.5 2292 | 557 2 


rts c.i.f., exports f.o.b. 


IN AND DESTINATION 
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I es Yugo Total 
ain ae Ча : Western : \ ; oe 
p and Gavia Denmark | Sweden | Norway | Finland G Austria¢ | of nineteen Dawed Year (Origin and 
ermany 8 States 
countries and destina- 
uarters tion 
Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. Пир. Ехр.4 | Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. Imp.e Exp.f : 
15.0 28.5 |129.3 163.7 |126.1 150.8 | 85.9 66.8 | 74.5 90.2 58,0) 7127651 | 35:8 153 || 12854 
8 : | ; ь й : \ ; 4 1494.8 | 248.3 420.5 | I-II-1952 I 
т 6.3 |132.3 166.4 |124.7 116.7 | 89.5 49.1| 47.6 727 118% 1116;3 |273’ 2101 |) 12802 129581111260.2 (298.8 Е 
.3 11.8 |143.7 187.8 [129.9 132.7 |101.2 51.1 | 28.6 54.0| 70.3 102.7 | 16.5 19.6| 1324.9 1336.1 | 273.4 314 
; : i i к Е : . : ; 5 | 1-И-1953 
14.3 9.6 [141.0 178.2 1130.9 156.5 | 90.7 50.3 | 39.9 75.3 88.3 106.4 | 15.2 18.7 | 1375.8 1368.3 | 280.5 311.1 ИМУ 
14.2 11.0 |148.6 178.5 |144.0 142.4 | 98.7 53.9 | 44.5 61.3 OS 2111.3 | 15:9 13:8 || 138856 134111 1251.8: 286.2 | 11-1954 
49 5.5| 7771 97.1 | 69.6 83.9 | 49.2 28.7 | 28.8 56.1 53.2 54.8 71 №57 69710 1787.8 |) 124.6 1173.6 ш 
33.1 16.9 | 90.1 38.4 |157.4 133.3 | 68.7 38.2 | 83.8 42.6 | 344.5 563.1 | 55.9 42.7] 2489.6 2306.7 | 318.7 613.8 | I-II-1952 Il 
33.0 11.5 | 90.4 45.7 |140.9 132.9 | 59.4 33.8] 64.5 62.4] 488.8 615.0 | 40.6 35.3] 2504.8 2294.6 | 344.0 453.8 |II-IV 
31.9 9.0 | 90.6 44.4 |136.1 112.7 | 60.3 31.2] 41.7 23.9 | 427.6 602.9 | 35.8 36.1] 2393.0 2263.8 | 381.3 460.6 | I-II-1953 
29.6 11.4| 93.7 34.9 |159.7 138.1 | 64.0 27.9 | 34.8 43.1] 491.2 677.6 | 36.1 37.4 | 2542.5 2411.0 | 390.7 485.6 |III-IV 
22.4 12.1 102.2 27.5 |166.7 119.3 | 69.3 31.4 | 52.5 31.1| 489.1 692.9 | 37.6 39.4 | 2606.6 2501.3 | 312.1 554.9 | I-II-1954 
8.8 5.4 | 51.0 13.4| 84.3 63.9 | 28.7 16.8 | 22.9 29.4 | 267.9 386.4 | 21.5 20.8 | 1346.9 1298.1 | 164.3 246.7 ш 
22.9 17.2 | 14.6 21.4| 42.5 47.1 | 14.8 16.0 | 14.7 10.8 | 228.4 259.3 | 49.6 53.9 971.7 1117.6 | 181.1 440.0 | 1-П-1952 Ш 
34.1 24.8 | 16.3 23.4 | 29.4 44.2 | 11.7 18.3| 9.8 9.4] 182.4 308.1 | 39.8 67.1 766.6 1214.6 | 198.6 276.3 |III-IV 
24.0. 8126.:6 | 18.1820 |. 20.1 6427 | 201 14011109484 | 2212.7 © 128852; |; 34.3: 593 879.9 1192.7 | 192.9 335.7 | 1-1-1953 
13.8 3081 17.1: 223 | 34.6 151.4 | 112 183| 96. 1159] 203.0. 9.1330:6 || 32.2 78:3 816.0 1288.9 | 188.2 271.5 ЛИЛУ 
21.2. 2031.2 | 191 + 122.3 | 42.3 145.9 | 189 121 1405110.5] 12061 © 131436; | 37.4 79.2 911.6 1234.4 | 169.2 333.7 | I-II-1954 
8.1 16.6| 66 114| 16.4 23.7} 5.5 11.2] 4.1 9.9] 110.5 159.6 | 21.8 39.8 | 403.7 589.7 79.0 118.9 Ш 
29 2.5| 72.5 55.4 | 61.0 117.2 | 76.2 51.4 | 49.0 25.3| 202.3 311.2 | 12.7 9.3| 1397.3 1369.6 | 100.2 164.4 | I-II-1952 ТУ 
27 1.5| 74.5 49.5 | 73.0 133.5 | 91.1 47.3 | 35.8 30.7| 273.4 324.5 | 11.7 10.6 | 1390.2 1308.1 | 107.2 123.0 |III-IV- 
6.8 0.9 | 67.6 43.5 | 50.7 106.7 | 77.6 41.2 | 23.1 16.2 | 179.9 297.1 9.1 10.6| 1207.4 1247.9 | 130.0 113.8 | 1-И-1953 
91! 23 | 82.6 1 471 | 58.0 1170 | 76:7 46.9.| 21.5 24.4 | 222.5% 1335.8 | 7.7 1981 1354-1) 1350.0 [126.8 112.7 ИУ 
46 22| 81.1 50.3 | 60.5 135.8 | 88.2 52.4 | 22.8 16.7] 200.5 344.7 | 9.0 10.4| 1241.7 1442.5 | 112.8 118.2 | 1-1-1954 
№830 0191 49-1 © 2571 34.8 066.1 | 53:5 26.2) 13:7 118.5 | 4124.2. 6198.9 39 54| 743.0 743.4 524 54.1 Ill 
42.0 57.5 | 77.2 55.2 |154.0 85.5 | 50.9 28.1] 55.6 24.1 40.1 71.5 | 67.7 47.6 | 1496.1 1033.9 | 107.8 275.8 | 1-И-1952 У 
59.2 26.9 | 79.3 67.8 |161.1 109.4 | 49.4 25.5 | 46.3 40.4 | 47.8 78.5 | 72.7 54.4 | 1560.2 1216.8 | 130.9 236.7 |III-IV 
49.1 17.0 | 87.9 55.4 |144.0 75.4 | 69.6 26.9 | 25.0 16.4| 45.2 72.4 | 72.6 49.9 | 1541.8 1094.3 | 153.1 204.0 | I-II-1953 
40.8 25.6 1105.4 70.4 |153.5 100.7 | 81.3 24.0 | 17.9 24.6 | 51.8 87.5 | 81.1 55.6 | 1689.1 1218.8 | 155.1 204.4 ИМУ 
40.0 29.5 [109.3 63.5 |161.5 87.1 | 83.1 32.8 | 19.7 17.4 | 55.9 99.3 | 95.3 59.6 | 1765.9 1221.1 | 145.8 247.7 | 1-И-1954 
17.1 19.3 | 64.0 31.4| 94.7 57.2 | 34.6 14.4 | 12.9 17.7 36.8 63.8 | 60.5 40.2| 951.2 716.5 75.4 101.5 ш 
906.7 303.3 |115.9 122.6 |383.7 334.1 |541.0 533.9 |296.5 200.5 |277.6 193.0 | 873.3 1333.2 |221.7 168.8 | 7 640.1 7 322.6 | 956.1 1914.5 | ЕП-1952 УТ 
473.0 266.1 139.5 71.0 [392.8 352.8 [529.1 536.7 |301.1 174.0 |204.0 215.6 1064.2 1442.4 |192.1 188.5 | 7502.0 7329.4 |1040.9 1 388.6 |III-IV 
427.5 3523 |122.3 65.3 407.9 352.2 |500.8 472.2 |328.8 164.4 129.5 118.9 | 935.7 1363.3 |168.3 175.5 | 7347.0 7134.8 1130.7 1428.6 | I-II-1953 
483.1 274.9 |105.6 79.7 439.8 352.9 |546.7 563.7 323.9 167.4 123.7 179.3 |1 056.8 1537.9 |172.3 199.8 | 7777.5 7637.0 |1 141.3 1385.3 |ШИ-ТУ 
431.5) (294.8) |108.4 86.0 1458.3 342.6 |575.0 530.5 |358.2 182.6 153.5 137.0 |1 049.7 1562.8 |195.2 202.4 | 7914.4 7740.4 991.7 1540.7 | I-II-1954 
206.3) (129.4) | 40.7 47.7 |248.4 179.6 |296.8 294.8 |171.5 97.3 | 82.4 131.6 | 592.6 863.5 |114.8 111.9 | 4141.8 4085.5 495.7 694.8 ш 
7.8 ОЕ = |413 210.2 ATS 13957 | 10:3) 59.8] 33.5.9°1252 || 1244 23.1 | 40.7 30.8 302.3 245.0 10.2 0.4 | 1-1-1952 УП 
13.4 86 НЕ! - 11661 4161 1) 4010 434.5 | 10:5 10.2 | 38.4 © 1197 || 528.6 271 || 32:7 330 3044 4237-8 15.2 0.6 ШУ 
13.9 а № 1476 10:9.) 22:5 6173 | 10.6) 67| 37.2.9 12:7 18.9 23:8! 300 28.5 | 1250:5 12323 ТИВ 0.8 | J-II-1953 
19.1 пе Е 1—1 | 15504211 | 27:3 628.0.) 1246г 100) 53.9 015.7 | 17319 28:21 28:1 285 3047 245.8 11.7 0.7 |ILI-IV 
(20.2) (34.9) 1208 205 | MOT 6224 | 15:20 11.3 | 43.6, 9178 | 23:1 29.2 | 26.5 27.5] 278.9 278.8 13.1 1.0 | I-II-1954 
(10.0) (13.8) | 1.3 1.5| 68 10.5| 107 124| 70 4.3] 25.8 8.9 | 20.8 16.8 | 10.1 13.0 153.6 137.7 7.5 0.7 ш 
— 1.8 —_ — #01838 | WSO 22:01 | 643:8% 6. 4.511140;7_2549;5 == = 01 40:3: 2078 124.4 9.4 ==: I-Il-1952} VIII 
— 0.6 | — — Shh hats? | ИО 822.5 | 1760 № 5:81] 40.99 169:8 3.9 Obes | eee — 165.8 130.7 7.3 = \DLIV 
— 1. = 351 024. 553:0; %1155) 43:60 15.5! |1 48.2.1 162;6 5:2 Or eet 115.2 102.7 6.3 = I-II- 1953 
0.1 2.9 | — — 5:3 11925 710) ¢.10;2)) 13334 19.51 131.4 118219 10.5 16| == 1.5 | 217.9 208.6 4.5 — МУ 
(1.8) зв. О = 3:5 5164 1016 ©1108.) 95191 113.0. | 37.2, 0074.2 ИТ 4.8 | 0.2 0.8 1692: 4205.3. 5.8 = 1-П-1954 
(0.9) (3); — — 202 | 97 845.0. ESA 5.6 | 19.41584.1 4.0 Brae i MO 54012 119.3 79.4 3.5 0.2 ш 
414.5 3149 1115.9 122.6 |403.0 352.6 |596.5 595.6 |310.6 212.8 |351.8 254.7 | 897.7 1356.3 |262.5 199.9 | 8159.7 7692.0 | 975.7 1914.9 | 1-11-1952 IX 
4864 275.3 139.5 71.0 |412.5 368.1 |581.0 593.5 |319.2 189.9 |283.0 295.1 |1 096.7 1 469.6 224.8 221.5 | 7972.2 7697.9 [1060.4 1389.2 ЛИЧУ 
4414 371.1 [122.3 65.3 |425.7 364.5 |526.3 501.0 |343.0 176.7 |214.9 194.2 | 959.8 1 387.2 199.2 204.0 | 7732.7 7469.8 |1 148.7 1429.4 | 1-П-1953 
5023 293.9 105.6 79.7 |460.6 384.5 |581.0 601.9 349.8 186.9 219.0 277.9 1099.2 1567.7 200.4 229.8 | 8300.1 8091.4 |1 157.5 1386.0 |III-IV 
453.5) (331.7) 108.4 86.0 |480.8 380.5 |605.3 563.7 379.3 206.9 234.3 229.0 |1080.5 1596.8 |221.9 230.7 | 8356.5 8224.5 |1010.6 1541.7 | 1-И-1954 
217.2) (143.5) | 42.0 49.2 |257.9 191.3 |314.7 312.2 182.9 107.2 127.6 174.6 | 617.4 883.7 |125.6 125.1 | 4414.7 4302.6 | 506.7 695.1 ш 


— 22 


Table XXX (continued). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF NINETE? 
ACCORDING TO AREAS 


Millions of current doll 


Ya, : Belgium- 5 
_Area of origin for Year United Trelands Тома Franco! Nether- Luxem- hey Italy Portugal 
imports and area of and Kingdom а lands bourg a р 
destination for exports | quarters — 
У Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. |Imp. Ехр.| Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp Imp. Exp. Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp Imp Exp.) 
X. United States 1952-1: | 564.1 199:4 | 32:9 5.0] 5:5 52| 2987 82.0 | 175.3 65.9 | 220.2 85:7 |112.7 68:5 | 285.6 61.2.) 26.6 110081 
and dependencies I-IV | 330.1 204.6 | 19.1 3.8/5.9 4.6] 159.9 75.9 | 111.7 71.2] 141.5 101.6 | 82.4 94.4] 200.0 78.4 | 20.8 18.22 
1953-21 | 388.6 224.6 | 19.2 31|74 33| 210.4 ‘951 | 113.0 80.9 | 128.2 129.1 | 72:6 94.7 | 1789 67.7 || 17.8 168 
ПХ | 323.7 221.9 | 267 3.3 |107 3.4.) 1748 “188.1 | 123:9 901 | 120.9 105.3 | 7311 104:1 | 9136.2.) 177.2 | 14-7 ВВ 
1954-10 | 330.2 208.4 | 15.6 1.8] 7.0 52| 1847 75.5 | 1482 77.6 | 135.1 89,9 | 80.4 66.4 | 145.9 59:3 | 11.3 1888 
ш 2012) 91008 |5 93 Ae 9.755 86.0 41.3| 68.1 46.6 | 40.5 41.9] 69.7 32.3 | 10.3 61! 
XI. Canada and 19525 46912) 1581! 142 10.5 |104 | e446 9.6 13.5 138 | 0364 © 415.6 122.8 | это 0125.98 3:9 1 
Newfoundland TEE 425-3) 1202101160’ 10:31 02) == 27:0 9.5 25.5 527 || 52: 181516 | 28:37 1019 226: 5:3) 3.0 ВА 
19531: | 34715 (2269 170 10:5 | of4 —=| 19.20 1715.5. || 229 №72 || 125.3 1 147] 21.2 О.Э. ee S90 ВИ 
ШУ | 504.1 212.1 88 06| 0:4 — | 115.6 1110.2 258 84| 132.9) 116.1 25:8 19 || 6: 6-5 ОО ООВ 
ese siai || из бор | 50 OO) OP | м 9.4 13.8: WSO | 021.6 1 WS oe 1000 1.1.72 514 | 41.6" Sie 
ш 200'3 8414) | 36 104 = 9.4 5.4 7A FAG) 9.9 РЕВ: 4.22 360.4 26m 
XII. Latin American 1952-1- 1 | 292.4 23710 | 84 += | 0.6 04| 167.2 11961 | 648 48:2 || 1683 87.5 || 354 в 621 | "170.31 953.01)" 8-3 00 
republics TIL, | 20222 918302) || 27° 102 103850. 3:5735.7 6855 53.0 501| 70.9 55.5 | 33.9. 46.4] 66.2 © 48:8 |) 59 15 
1953-I-11 | 340.9 1447 | 64 — |156 10| 1122 109.0 | 484 444| 892 41.5| 358 432 780 49.5| 30 29 
ТОИЕТУ | 1348.4 165.5 | 9 = || ors eto) 127.4 1124.8 68.4 49:9| 80.0 43.21] 41.3 51.31 86.5608 | 73 № 
19541-11 |" 317.9 158:6.| 49 —|14 19| 127.0 118.6.|! 100.3 -637 | 92.2 | 53:1 | 46.6 47.9 | 72.6 600 ЗМ 
ш 1746 11331123 1100.1 66. 611 48.9 25.6 | `411 = 26.8 | 22.50 32.3 | 11289. 4221 о 
XIII. Overseas sterling | 1952-м |18481 1757.7 |237 16| — 01| 4164 802 | 1281 856 | 1225 915162 364| 2112 839] 82 39 
area, (including IIL-IV |1 854.5 1409.6 | 12.9 1.6} — 0.4| 3167 57.1 | 124.9 79.9 | 101.8 44.6 | 11.8 34.1] 184.0 85.8] 52 3.7 
British colonies) 1953-1-1 |2 033.9 1509.7 | 28.4 16| — —J 4018 69.1 | 1188 80.6| 123.5 49.4| 15.8 34.5] 239.4 826] 48 34 
ЕТУ |810. 164750) | 17.3 9427 | SRO 12365.56 1871.4. |" 954 9766 || 142.8).9 91.6 |) 14426 6222.4 OF gala ВИ 
1954-I-IT |2055.5 1685.2 | 245 19| — 0.3) 434.5 77.9 | 107.4 104.1 | 112.7 79.3 | 20.4 43.2] 263.4 91.6 | 128 88 
ш STO) 18616 110) 1019. — 0.31 30.6 6353 58.3 49.71| 519 38.6| 7.3 24.3| 964 403| 70 29 
XIV. Affiliated 1952-I-II | 190.9 73.8 ATS) S|) Seek 562-8204 38.4 35.0 | 123:2 96.8 | 13.6 12.9 | 28.2.9) 12.9) 35.3 Sane 
Overseas areas TIED (eta №7601! 3.5 10.2 || Sie) —— | 9516.98 207.9 35.0 43.5 | 117.6 93.0| 120 148] 366 14.1] 37.4 36.5 
(excluding sterling 1953-I-II | 138.3 71.4 | 5.4 0.2/3.6 —| 580.3 783.4 | 477 44.0] 99.9 84.1] 12.4 12.6] 35.9 18.9] 31.1 30.5 
area) Te hvA| 27 169,8 3.2 0.5 | 3.5 — | 508.6 725.7 | 45.3 38.4] 114.2 83.0] 11.8 15.0] 30.7 18.61-37.1 35.5 
1954-1-Ш | 1489 77.5 | 4.3 0.30.5 0.1| 642.6 804.1 56.7 41:2 | 113.2 18810 | 87192 43164 “136.9 ООВ 
ш 57.4 367 15 =| 03 0.1) | 283.2 343.6: |222 23:2 | 158.3 344| 93.70 97.6) © 14.311 1018) еб аа 
XV. Other overseas 1952-I-II | 297.7 209.2 37 зо 1014 |) “19018 81.9 | 108.5" 10125} 24.5 © (S019) | 2312) 31.3 | 4105.8)" 195.8 | 100 В 
countries I-IV] 141.5 200.0 1.8 (03| — 01| 128:5 82:7) 103.7". 89.6'| “2K | 43.6 | 27:7 § 381 || 107.6 "46.3 587 ВЫ 
1953-1-1 | 132.1 181.0 | 4.2 0.6 | 0.3 0.8| 118.3 98.8 | 1277 73.9] 23.9 48.8 | 30.6 433| 1011 658| 69 1.6 
I-IV} 120.7 201.3 | 4.1 0.7/0.3 —| 1160 79.8 | 118.6 768] 37.6 561 | 32.6 443| 91.0 60.6| 103 47 
1954-1-И | 136.4 189.3 39 04/04 0.3| 127.6 ~98.1 | 130.0 72.6| 38.2 45.4 | 282 429| 1042 641| 39 28 
ш 66.7 83.6 16 0.2| 02 —| 53.6 54.4 | 70.2 28.6| 22.0 1981 10.5 196| 479 288 17 20 
XVI. Total overseas 1952-I-II_ |3 662.4 2631.9 | 87.4 7.4 10.3 6.1 |1 680.5 1270.2 | 528.6 340.0 | 595.1 428.0 |223.9 219.1 | 727.0 290.7 | 87.8 68.2 
countries Ш-ТУ |3 071.0 2276.3 | 56.0 6.4 |12.0 5.4 |1 284.7 1118.6 | 453.8 340.0 | 505.8 353.9 |196.1 238.7| 617.0 278.7 | 811 69.9 
1953-1-И |3 381.3 2358.3 | 70.8 6.0 13.3 5.1 1442.2 1170.9 | 478.5 331.0 | 490.0 367.6 |188.4 238.6 | 651.4 290.4] 65.8 561 
ШУ |3 219.7 2517.7 | 69.8 6.8 |15.7 5.4 1307.9 1100.0 | 477.4 361.2 | 498.4 375.3 198.7 269.2 | 583.2 321.7| 754 72.6 
1954-1-П |3 326.7 2509.2 | 56.6 5.3 | 9.5 7.8 |1 537.1 1183.6 | 556.4 365.1 | 513.0 367.5 |202.6 224.0 | 630.7 300.6 | 67.6 654 
Ш [15724 1239.8 | 27.5 3.4| 3.7 2.3| 6859 537.3 | 292.7 173.0 | 253.3 171.6 | 93.3 130.8 | 261.4 158.0 | 376 323 
XVII. TotaL WorLp 1952-1-П |5 275.7 3749.2 |264.0 125.9 [28.5 15.0 |2 433.6 1948.5 |1171.6 1073.1 |1246.2 1300.6 |627.7 517.5 |1185.9 701.5 177.0 112.9 
ШУ |4 407.8 3 346.2 [210.9 151.4 |27.5 24.5 1 890.8 1855.3 |1084.3 1015.2 |1213.8 1133.8 |577.3 582.7 |1 124.8 669.1 169.4 123.6 
1953-1-П |4 689.6 3489.8 |245.5 143.4 [28.5 16.2 |2 074.2 1923.7 1121.7 997.1 |1 182.8 1106.4 |566.0 574.1 |1 226.0 68 
| ; | ; р } : р t 3.0 1147.5 96.1 
ШУ |4 611.3 3685.7 |257.1 168.3 |39.3 26.9 |1 863.7 1841.2 |1251.0 1106.2 1239.4 1138.8 |616.8 630.5 |1 166.9 779.0 [1829 122.4 
1954-Г-П |4 635.7 3737.3 |251.6 135.3 |31.7 24.4 |2 181.6 2045.8 1316.4 1118.5 |1257.2 1106.1 625.4 573.5 |1 236.8 770.1 |156.3 1167 
Ш [2335.8 1841.5 |116.3 85.8 17.2 10.8 | 981.3 957.9 | 722.4 576.5 | 632.8 538.7 [319.9 308.3 | 537.9 3872 | 933 576 
XVIII. DoLLAR AR 
EA | 1952--П |1179.2 430.7 | 554 5.5] 61 5.3] 4127 117.2 | 233.5 87.4] 300.4 133.5 [1509 98.5| 338.3 83.4 | 32.0 106.0 
ae States, eee Ш-ТУ | 835.7 482.4 | 36.7 4.3/6.3 4.8] 2287 118.5 | 163.4 96.3 | 225.2 146.8 |126.4 131.7] 246.6 110.5| 260 213 
atin American dolla : 2 й ; Е ; 
ЕР A 1953-I-I | 827.3 532.2 | 29.7 3.6 8.5 3.7 | 264.1 158.1 | 159.9 112.8 | 194.4 175.2 |111.2 131.2 | 219.6 93.5 |210 196 
Philippines) Ш-ТУ | 943.5 519.2 | 40.4 3.9 11.4 3.5 | 216.9 135.3 | 176.3 124.5 | 183.5 149.2 |114.5 141.7| 169.7 110.6] 166 235 
1954-1-П | 758.8 483.2 |212 2.7/7.4 5.4| 233.2 123.3 | 207.6 116.4 | 1981 134.8 [120.3 102.2 | 168.5 909 | 131 16.6 
ш 447.7 2253 | 1.3 2.3) 3.2 19| 1172 65.1 | 1191 601] 974 69.7| 581 610| 815 5191108 7 7 


С НЯ НИ НИ УИ ИНН ООО ООО 


а Imports are general imports, and exports exclude re-exports. 


5 Excluding non-monetary gold; see Appendix B. 


С Trade by country of purchase and sale for 19 


IN AND DESTINATION 
rts cif, exports f.o.b. 


| 


— 225 = 


Yugo- Total 
ел Western oe 
slavia Sweden | Norway | Finland Germany Austria¢ | of nineteen coe Year |Origin and 
countries ee and destina- 
НЕ РВВ. uarters tion 
р. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp.4| Imp. Exp. | Imp. Exp Imp. Exp. Imp.@ Exp.f : 
43.2 15.7 | 53.6 12.2 | 94.3 40.7| 57.4 22.6 | 39.5 17.3 | 348.2 
в к : 4 у у ; 10:5 1180.3 1310! | 2540.21 "3762 -П- 
28.8 20.4 | 26.1 17.7 | 70.4 46.6 | 40.1 21.4 | 21.5 20.4| 2481 139.7 | 38.9 12.9] 16521 я 6 т we 
85.1 14,95) 22.8, 19.4 | 71.07S1.8 | 43.8 30,3 | 14.8 22.0) 2101 : ; 
- : : ; : т т 143.8 | 47.2 16.2 | 1715.8 1080. ae 
50.7 11.3 | 21.9 23.6 | 55.9 47.5 | 33.9 28.1] 13.6 18.8 | 184.4 153.9 | 22.6 15.4| 1484.5 1 ae a ae 
46.7 10.4 | 23.4 27.9 | 68.9 39.5 | 38.6 28.5] 9.2 18.4] 248.6 135.2 | 30.9 : 
ЗВ: . : у : | .9 12.7 | 1642.0 913.8 -II- 
22.7 5.2 | 13.6 14.4 | 32.7 17.5 | 22.0 10.0] 9.1 9.3] 1168 766 | 11.1 8.0] 864.8 470.2 oi <" 
Ome ile 3-0 ОТО 206 dea | 20 = 25.6 2 17 06 
3 : A ‘ 5) Е т 692.4 214.4 [1151.4 1338.9 | 1-П-1952 
ua, Sass Фа Ги ОО о ates ie On о 1373) 5.2 18 951.9 27419 |1 216.561 37 ТИТ a 
9:2 eae ОО e225: 08 оО Зы 41.4 13.6 | 19 1.4| 5447 306.0 |1224.8 1565.8 | I-II-1953 
Si so ОЗ: (№244 4S i017, Sil 2: | 10.5.9904 69:6 16.6 | 3.3 14] 739.6 294.5 |1230.4 1376.3 ИУ 
ООВ eles AON I 09 0310306 117.2) |627 le 4333156 
: : ? f а з ; Е 2.1 |1 148.2 1387.8 | 1-П-1954 
о = о РО О ЦО о O01) 30:3 12:9) | OS OG 2919 1282 | 6127316326 | ai 
2.4 3:5] 20.8’ 18.9 |-84.0 80.6 | 17.9 25,8 | 25.5 37.1 |" 1907 195.4 | 16.3. 172 | 11097 
: ; : , : ; я ) 985.2 |1 716.0 1823.9 | 1-1-1952 
1.2 0.9 | 15.4 20.8 | 64.6 37.0 | 16.6 20.3 | 20.8 141| 143.3 214.5 | 11.8 9.3] 8775 — 8088 |1740.7 1519.5 |DL-IV Ре 
2.3 0.8 | 17.3 19.4 | 67.6 41.3 | 23.0 11.2| 20.4 7.5 | 141.0 182.0 | 18.0 6.8 | 1048.7 721.0 |1818.3 1423.6 | 1-П-1953 
2.1 2.1 | 22.4 16.0 | 68.0 72.9 | 14.6 12.3| 19.4 10.7| 209.5 248.9 | 13.5 14.6 | 1157.3 903.9 |1601.2 1492.0 ПИЛУ 
2.6 4.5 | 34.9 24.0 | 63.6 54.5 19.6 15.8 | 25.6 13.9 | 236.5 235.2 | 9.7 13.7] 1192.2 8994 [1821.1 1533.4 | 1-П-1954 
ЕТ | 1225) 12105 38.5808 823 93728195366: 24.6 470.3 | 726.9 787.5 Ill 
1341 10:9 1 2-4 3.1 157.9 58.0 || 13:9 25.8 | 114 11.9! 2284 134.5 | 14° Sill) 314141 2394.3) | 788.3 715.4 |! 1.1952 
ВО: | ed.) 10-57) 4513 33:9 | 125 136| 79 56| 2136 1277 | 18 54| 29371 19807 | 599.51 411: КУ aut 
6.90.2 53.2251: 475—535:6 514.4 15.3 | 4.6, 5.14] 246.5 136.0 |) 1337 17.1 |:3 320.3 © 2,049.4. |, 609.2, 414.88) т. 1953 
6.0 0.4| 3.4 10.3 | 46.2 39.7 | 11.6 20.0| 4.9 7.8| 204.6 184.8 | 13.4 11.5| 2957.0 2318.2 | 494.7 428.9 |IIL-IV 
6.7 10.8 |586 10:91) 54:77 42.2 | 123 220| 72 16| 2421 182.0 | 13.6 14.0) 34057 23729 | 544.2, 4376 | Ш-1954 
BEA SO В 2.3 15:6) №20:84 23:8 5.101054 | 14014: 6 9294000 |. 755; |1 470.291 210: | *234:6% 215.51 Tt 
06 0.3 | 88 7.7 | 37.6 10.7. 121 22| 80 15| 839 278 | 12 1.7] 11897 1276.0 | 220.3 190.6 | 1--1952 У 
2559] 3334831150118 || 83 па 65.7 331 1 Об 15 | 1051.1 11634. | 183.1 143-54 ету 
РОТЕ rsa) 5:0 35:80 6.8 10:7. 652.9. | 260 819779 30 141 42| 11279 #11265 | 191.31 1521.4 1-11 1953) 
= 03 2:0— 6211293 9.4 10292) 19 19| 729 41121 58| 10252 110857 | 208-35 142.8 -ТУ 
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and consumption for subsequent periods. 


d Excluding exports for war reparations. 


е Imports f.o.b. 


f Exports excluding special categories. 
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Table XXXII 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT (UNMILLED) INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons, values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


ee ee Oe ии eee 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


United States 


Canada 


Total of dollar 
агеаа 


Non-dollar Latin 
America 


Overseas sterling 
area 


Affiliated overseas 
areas® 


Other overseas 
countries 
Western Europe. . 


Eastern Europe . 


Not allocated 


о. 


Уеаг Belgium- Total 
July/ United Western Nether- Sweden of countries 
June Kingdom ee Germany Italy ae lands she lated 
©’ Veil Mew Val 40 oO SV Ou a Оо а Ae Q у 
.| 1951/52| 669 67.7 | 380 45.3 | 1629 151.0 563 51.5 | 357 28.6 | 468 41.8 48 47] 4114 390.6 
1952/53 514 42.5 Жо SBN less She 506" 47:1 236 916.8: 12277 22:9 107 105 12.884 1124722 
1953/54 71 6.2 ys 653 49.3 106; 873 98 6.71 207 16] = — 1 135 87.0 
Fe ite а 1951/52 | 2808 254.9 | 125 15.4| 266 22.5| 460 41.6; 371 28.4 | 240 204| 47 46] 4317 387.8 
1952/53 | 2932 235.4 | 83 8.8 751 63.3 | 258 22.51 | 8462.31.75) 368 29.71 132) 13.2 | 12886858 
1953/54. 2208 181.0) | 151 № 1:2 5550 547.9. | 1889.4 | 1908 25.68 e331 20-7) 3595 2918 
1951/52 3477 32216.) SOS (60:7 |'11895> 17355) | 11023 93.1728 57-0 |} 70862.24 195 Ва 
1952/53 | 3 446 277.9 | 159 17.9 | 1919 161.6 764 69.6 | 698 48.5 | 645 52.6 | 139 13.7 | 7770 641.8 
1953/54 12.280 187.2 | 116 1235120898 9722 | 32244159: 466 32.3.1538 842.3 Е 4732 378.9 
1951/52 eee ele Aja 6:3 33 44| -205 20.7 4 03}; — — 103 aa 299 32.8 
1952/53 | — — — — — — 51 5.6 мо — — — 51 5.6 
1953/54] 342 26.8 it 0 322 24:35 221 23:1 || 129! 90) 195 ТАН Е 1110 90.7 
1951/52| 490 43.9 182 179 285 25.9| — — 65 5:6 AD Ss 1 064 97.0 
1952/53} 542 449; — — 63: №54 15 12; — — 73 6.0 9 0.8 702 58.3 
1953/54| 362 28.9 38 7:0 33 3.1) — — 19 1.68 Cet les 523 42.4 
1951/52 40 53) — — — — — — — 40 5.3 
1952/53 | — — 196 27.6) = — — — —- —|]—- О — 196 27.6 
1953/54 — | 240 34.3 — — о — — 240 34.3 
1951/52} .. oe oe — — — — —- —|-—- — ; 
1952/53 | — — 51 0:8 i) AI 35 3.8) — — | — — —- — 59 6.7 
1953/54 PB), 9) 7) {0)9) 59 ae) 2223 6 0.5 3 0.3 | — 113 11.4 
1951/52 п 19| 19 У 9 46 4.61 — — 2. (os) РЗ] 26.6 
1952/53 22 23s 45) 6:0) 225) 1910) 207 24a ae O;3 19 18}, — — 520 54.1 
1953541891 122:6 и OH 574 44.3 80886.31 121083.3 15 09} — 1 027 77.5 
951/52) 11218 2755 43 75,3 161 182}; — — ey SEG) hh is) 524 63.9 
1952/53 | — — — — 62) 16.7 100 12.3}; — — Saeed 84 10.8 300 35.9 
1953/54 49 3.6 ey Л 24 2:6) | S100" 6:9) 8 1635.4 9 10:8 480 42.0 
И 1951/52 | eee OO 12.2 1 0.1 — — — — о — о Ost 102 12.4 
1952/53} — — — — — = == === =a —* < 3 3 Ss = os 
1953/54 2 — и 1 01| — — —- — —- — — 0.1 4 0.3 
.| 1951/52 | 4297 407.5 | 672 84.1 | 2243 209.8 | 1.720 162.5 | 732 57.3 | 790 69.7 | 237 25.5 | 10691 1016.4 
1952153 | 4010 325.1 | 405 52.9 | 2288 194.8 | 1172 116.6 | 700 48.8 | 791 66.5 | 232 25.3| 9598 830.0 
1953/54 | 3 368 (271.3) |"261° 36,1 2386" 191.5" 604 55,5) - 747 152.0 11833" 68,40" 30 aa oo aaa 
Де 


Sources for Tables ХХХШ to XLVII: Calculated from Commodity Trade 
Statistics, United Nations; Foreign Trade Statistical Bulletin, Series IV, 
O.E.E.C., Paris; and national trade statistics. For further details, see Ap- 


pendix В. 


а Includes very small quantities imported from “ other dollar countries ”. 
5 Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XXXIV 
IMPORTS OF MAIZE (UNMILLED) INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 
Е с а 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


Year 5 т 
Area of origin July/ United Western о Total 
Tae Kingdom France Germany Italy aa Ere Sweden of ea 


9029 States 9. «| 1951/52] 668.6 66.1 |173.5 13.5 | 84.6) 18.3 | 46.87 | 3.9 [242.7 184 |308.0).2812 |>=:s:— |1 524.28 384 

1952153 11378.28 47.3 1687.68 18:1 |:226.01 18,3 45.9 -.4.1 1328.2 23.5 1293.09-24.3 иже 1] 558.9 1250 

1953/54 | 832.3 62.2 |106.0 8.9 | 154.6 11.6 | 94.5 7.3 [181.5 12.6 |267.0 19.7 | 3.0 0.2 |1 638.9 122.5 

Canada: A №.11. 5. 195152: ee by O10 ts — — — — 1.36 ROH {1 29:68 80:9) ве — 11.0 1.0 

1952/53 12.6110 то — — — — — 24. 0:2 | — = — — 15 1.2 

1953/54| 53.0 4.1 — — 7.280.5 183.51 8073 63.7 4.9 

Total of dollar 19531152 GOS, 0051) 1173265 15.5 |, 84.60 Soco 46.8. 3-9 1244.35 18:5 1317.6 29a 195355 В 

areal2 ТОРО: 183 137 ЛВ. [ 1237.2 0619.2 |345 94: 1330.60 23:7 PEs ONE) Nee ee RES) 7.7) 

1953/54 | 885.3 66.3 106.0 8.9 | 154.6 11.6 | 95.5 7.4 |188.7 13.1 1270.5 20.0 | 3.0 0.2 |1 703.6 127.5 

Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52 | 165.9 19.2 |293.9 30.9 | 59.0 6.5 — — | 69.5 5.7 | 14.6 1.4 | 96.4 13.2 | 699.3 76,9 

America 1952/53) 6 17.9% 11.04289.19 31.5 |. — — S09 10.4: 44.2432 | 19:61 81.5 || 3.683659 Л 92 

1953]54 | 433:9+33.7 1185.1 64| 188.3 13.2 | 976 7. 1149.5 10:2 135.0 10.2) 21.5 1.8 11110.98 34 

Overseas sterling | 1951/52 ТО НЯ ett LOS 1 0.2 — 0.8 0.1| 0.2 — 0.4 — 126.4 14.4 

area 1952/53 Biles 4:20 00-5 729 ee) — 8.7 09 Ti SOG № 113.3 1 

1953/5944 57.6 4.2 52.0 3.8 14.7 RY 20:0 1.4 1 165 12 1150 120755 20 

Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 0.2 — 74.6 —-8.:4 | 23.21.93.0 -— 2.8 02; 20 02; — — 102.8 11.8 

areas > 1952/53 5510,5 | 24:6 -2.8 650) 0:5 0.1 — 0.9 0.1 19 01| — — 39.5 4.0 

1953/54 Ss eis) 10| PSO. PAT MIO 05| о ©» И 0 

Other overseas 1951/52 59 Sie OD) |+ 12.2 lA Bey OK) 151 1.3 ie 1657 13 29:52:58 ELON 1-7 | 155 

countries 1952/53 780 21-8 2.4 128i O82 0.6 — 0.1 — 0.6 01|] — — 36.6 87 

1953/54 Osler. = 13:5 13 20 OP 4.1 0.4 37 0:35) 2.4 0:3 25.8 XS 

Western Europe. .| 1951/52] 152.8 18.6 | 69.0 7.7 | 223.1 27.4 — — | 22.6 1.9 | 18.5 2.0 | 4.4 0,5 | 490.4 58.1 

з 1952/53 £9.39 1.6 4.04.37 ,10.6 4.83. 10.6 1,027.24, 102.2. 024.349 02.0 W422 03 | Baa 84.1 7.4 

ТО А-З. 3 25.0.4819 127.857 2) Oi | Aol 20| 03 : re 167.3 13.0 

Eastern Europe. .| 1951/52] 253.6 28.9 | .. Xe РЕ —— BA) — — 0.2 — 3-00) 0:3 11301084 9:2 1130971208851 

3 1952/53 и 5 9 92 4.9 0.4 — — 4.0 03}; — — 30880.53 76.1 7.0 

1953/54 1608 1-33) -. ae ays) (5 6.0 0.4 5.1 04] 7.6 0.6 | 10.0 0.8 50.5 4.0 

Notatlocated \ 1951/52 24.8 13.0 | 2.0 0.3 — — — — — = В — 26.8 35 
1952/53 | — — = = = = = = aa а os eS i ae = к 

Е 1200 0:1 1.0 02] — — 0.3 01| — — =" 0:1 N= (Oi 9.3 0.6 

Total . . . .| 1951/52 |1 332.4 142.9 635.0 63.3 | 528.7 61.4 | 621 5.2 (356.9 27.7 385.4 35.8 |147.4 18. 354.9 


8.6 |3 447.9 
1952/53 | 886.6 76.2 |441.6 46.8 | 263.4 21.9 | 78.8 6.7 [412.8 30.3 [324.7 27.2 | 16.6 1.6 [2424.5 210.7 
1953/54 1436.0 108.9 |313.9 25.7 | 499.5 37.1 | 220.2 17.4 |405.0 28.2 434.2 32.6 | 50.5 4.1 |3 359.3 254.0 


р Е Е a, he 
Sources: See Table XXXIII. a Includes very small quantities imported from “ other dollar countries ae Ь Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XXXV 


IMPORTS OF SUGAR INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


о ee ee eee 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


Area of origin 


United States . . 


Other dollar area 


Total of dollar 
area 


Non-dollar Latin 
America 


Overseas sterling 
area 


Affiliated overseas 
areas 2 


Other overseas 
countries 
Western Europe . 


Eastern Europe 


Not allocated . . 


Total. ... 


Year : Belgium- Total 
United Western Nether- : 

July/ : France Italy Luxem- Sweden of countries 

ine Kingdom Germany bourg lands listed 

Q № 9—-@У Q Mi Q ый О-В nw ay Epa A Q к 

1951/52. | 156.469 №. 0.8 0.2 0.1 — A. ft: a —_- — 157.3 9.3 
1952/53 98.0 43}; — — — — 0.2 — 1.3 — 7.5 0.8 | — — 107.0 5: 
1953/54] 122.5 2.9) — 0.1 т. 5 JOE LOD — 129.6 31 
1951/52 |1 518.4 193.2 114.5 19.0 | 225.3 33.1 | 32.4 4.1 121.0 12.0 |346.9 45.8 | 101 0.2 |2 368.6 307.4 
1952/53 | 929.9 87.7 1149.0 22.9 | 103.3 10.6 22 03 |-63.4! 07.6 1179.65 16.7 | 125.3912.6 |1.453.2 12484 
1953/54 |1 394.3 108.0 | 64.9 7.6 | 120.3 10.9 2.4 0.4 | 55.3 5.2 1165.2 12.6 | 27.0 2.7 1829.4 147.4 
1951/52 16748020253 11455 19.01|226.12833:3 32.5 4:1 121.0. 12.0 1346.9. 45.8 | 10:0) 0.2 12.525:9 1516 
1952/53 |1 027.9 92.0 |149.0 22.9 | 103.3 10.6 2:4. ‘> 0:3} P6470 27.6 Лат Л. 5: | "25.80: 2:6 S002 0395 
1953/54 |1 516.8 110.9 | 64.9 7.6 | 120.4 10.9 24) 0:4: |553. 5.2. 1172.27 128: | Оо SSO а 
1951/52 И ee ee OY? 16.3 2.7); — — 62.7 a? 
1952/53 82.788 7.6 |. 025 e— 19 0.2| — — —_- — $. — — — 84.8 7.8 
1953/54 28.3192.6 |. 16:833480:7 1017.4 1.5 9.21 209%), 11.68 10.9 — 73.3 6.6 
1951/52 | 899.4 108.5 — — 2 ‘AS —- — 899.4 108.5 
1952/53 |1 268.3 150.5 | — — — — 0.7 — — — — |12.2 0.3 |1 281.2 150.8 
1953/54 |2 032.0 243.9 | — — — ie 1.0 17,97, 50:9 (Eee — |2050.9 244.8 
ТО .. {141.0 260}; — — 0.4 — — 141.4 26.0 
1952/53 0.4 — 1228.9 40.6 | — — 0.1 — — — — — — — 229.4 40.6 
1953/54 7.8 0.2 220.3 44.4 | — — = 1.4 0.2 — 229.5 44.8 
1951/52 61.9 3.1] 0.1 — a — 2.0 0.1 ates ate —_- — 64.0 3.2 
1952/53 | 173.4 13.2| — — — — 40 0.3 | — — | 148 1.3] — — 192.2 14.8 
1953/54] 144.0 44] 2.0 0.3 1.0 7.3 0:1 1110.08.21 63.00. 15.6 — 2271.36 
1951/52 Sy Ohi 1.4 0,3 | 29831 57.6 Sel Os") ey ils) 2.0 0.2.) 24.7 4.8) 400.8 “73:6 
1952/53 62.0 8.8 | 42.7 5.3 | 38.4 5.6 8.1 1.1 3.09 0.4 i. 3.74 50:1. 1 26.8°00 3.7 190847. лава SO 
1953/54 28.1 3.5 | 44.0 5.2] 61.6 | 15 1.2 Lad = O04. 19.80 OS FAG ST 3.1 i) 197-35 220 
1951/52 46.9 4.0; 7.9 1.3] 95.9 19.1 01072 4,9 0.8 138.7 6.241953 306 
1952/53 2.89 6.0.6 |) "8.250 1.4) 33:6 5.0 0.1 ~— — — | 32.4 45 | 28.2 491] 105.3 16.4 
1953/54) — — — : 38.5 4.6 0.9 0.1 ep : 16:35:08 82.6 56.2 3 
1951/52 55.6 49) 1.3 0.3) — — 0.6 0.2 4.4 0.2 | 4.3 02); — — 66.2 5.8 
1952/53| — — — — — — — — — — 0.3 — — — 0.3 — 
1953/54| — — — 0.1 — 0.1 1.1 0.1 1.1 0-1 10 01 10 — 4.2 0.5 
1951/52 |2 841.1 336.2 |266.2 46.9 | 616.3 110.2 | 39.6 5.1 1144.6 13.3 |374.4 49.7 | 73.5 11.2 |4 355.1 572.6 
1952/53 121617.5' 272.7 429.0» 70.2. | 177.2) ©21.4 | 15.4 1.7 | 67.7. 8.0 1238.3 23.4 | 93.0 11.5 |3 638.1 408.9 
1953/54 |3 757.0 365.5 338.0 58.3 | 238.9 24.2 | 23.2 1.9 | 84.3 7.8 [286.9 22.0 | 69.4 8.4 147977 488.1 


——Ш— ии 
Sources ; See Table XXXIII. 


Note. — No imports from Canada. 


a Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XXXVI 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons, values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


re ао enone FE ott ery RON) - Wheto) he te 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


Year | : Belgium- Total of 
Area of origin July/ United France Western Ital Nether otal o 
Kingd aly Luxem- Sweden countries 
June De ae Germany bourg lands listed 

Q Vv Q № О У Q № Q У О У Q У Q У 
United States. . . | 1951/52 a a —- — 01 #02); — — LO ПЕ о — ile 1:2 
1952/53 at 56 —- — —- — 0.3 0.3 | 0.4 0.4 о — 0:70:07 
1953/54 | — — — — OE OR OP) OS ОО о 0:2 0:3 1.3 НЯ 
Other dollar area . | 1951/52 oe Pe 3.011 4.8 | 17.0) 23.20 14.609 15.0 114.9% 17.3. | *0:2) 0:3) 6395 3955168665 
1952/53 О 2s Oa 916.222. 5116. ТО: 3 120) 2a 24:4. en StS 4:6 | 5 ВО Оо 
1953/54 | — — 15212.21 838.07 153.2 12.5.5676 24,9 ЕЙ, ОЕ |503 70323 
Total of dollar area | 1951/52 a 53 S00) 4:85) 17.1 23:45 14.6" 15.6 115.92 18.3 10.2 90:3 83.0 885.38 S47 Gig 
1952/53 о ela) One) 9.7. 16:4. 022.300 7.08 9.6) 220.656 24.8 10935 61416 | eS Gmeme75 lun [ed CO 
1953/54 | — — И 1253.15.68 | 118:4525. ОВ VINES ТОО 94a S400 
Non-dollar Latin 1951/52. 1 10:5 11-9" | 48.2 15437) 24-3> 2096 [29.2 31.5 25.627.2 | 6.2 7.6 3831-8 46.61 4 82.798209 
America ... . | 1952/53 6.3 7.4 | 49:9 59.2 | 28.07 35:2. | 27.3% 31.7 | 21.625.1 | 11.3. 14:0 |416 51.4 | 186:022410 
1953/54 3.0 4.2 | 69.5 89.0| 44.1 60.1 | 27.7 33.8 | 16.1 20.7 | 6.9 9.6 | 37.2 54.0 | 204.5 271.4 
Overseas sterling TO5T/S2 237) AGS dal 8:7 3.1 5.08" 6.452 7.2 1290: 7 50.7 80.4 BOS |952: 02235 88206 
area 19521533): 25-5 23-4 0.6 2 0:8} 925 14.35! 9.06 8 9:6 190.2950,2. 41.0.3 OM NIETO S Sat, || Пао ls 
1953/54: 124.7 26.3 170.8 1.0)) 11.8" 14.44) 7.3-¥ 8.7 11,3 11.6 |-°0.6 | 08 "0:6" 0:8 | 47.1 53.6 
Affiliated overseas 1951/52. | S92 19:2 | 97271055)" 1.67 2.0 le 1.2.1 10:2%19,7 1 5.0 5.7 |039 0:38 2416133 
агеаз а 1952/53 3:9 | 4:0 10510_118.3]| 21° 2.87: 2.1 2.2 | 10.0% :8.9 | 59.8, 10:7, 50591 0.6 | 1334814725 
1953/54 11 1.2.7890 113:3] 3.5” 4.51 4.3 4:8 | 10.51 10.8 | 12.4. 15,2 03? 0.4. || 122,05 1502 
Other overseas 1951/52 | 0.3 0.3 ВО QA 15 235 85891 || 2.7 222.6 eel 1 011.4 80:6 =e 0.8 ae Gon ol See 
countries 1952/53 02 102 | 20 29| 1:0" 17:1 87189.51 90:8590:7_ |= 1.3, 15 MOIS: Ik Г 1. 
1953/54") 101809 | (24 3.31 15 2.67174 120.1 "16" 3.60 94.03 93.5 694.0 15) | 30.2836: 
Western Europe. . | 1951/52 5 fe < 0.4 #08; — — O40 10.3: 80,3 1 2 
1952/53 0.7 0.8 — — 3.4 5.9 | — 0.7 1.4| 08 O09) — — 5:69:00 
1953/54 | 0.3 05}; — — 0.6 #17) — — 152-6 04 910.7 2.85.5 
Not allocated. . . | 1951/52 | 2.2 2.2} — — 0.1 O11; — — }]— —|]— — 0.1 0.1 2.4 2.4 
1952/53 0.1 01| — — — — —- —-|- — 01 01| — — 02 0 
1953/54 | — — —- — —- — —- — 0.1 #02; — — Ose 0:1 0.2 0.3 
Total. . . . | 1951/52 | 45.9 40.1 [158.0 176.1 | 48.1 63.3 | 59.8 64.6 | 55.5 59.5 | 13.2 15.8 | 45.1 55.1 | 425.6 474.5 
1952/53 | 38.1 38.0 |164.2 190.9 | 60.1 82.2 | 64.1 72.6 | 53.9 61.1 | 27.1 32.1 | 49.4 61.8 | 456.9 538.7 
1953/54 | 29.9 33.1 [169.8 218.8 | 99.6 136.6 | 69.4 83.2 | 51.5 65.8 | 31.6 42.1 | 49.7 71.8 | 501.5 651.4 


_ хо ——дкдкдкдкцк—к—д_д_—д 
Sources ; See Table ХХХШ. Note. — No imports from Canada and eastern Europe. a Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table ХХХУП 


IMPORTS ОЕ RAW TOBACCO INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 
ee eee ee 


Importing country 
Year ; Belgium- Total 
Area of origin July/ United France Western Italy Luxem- | Netherlands} Sweden of countries 
June Kingdom Germany bourg listed 
Q У РАЙ Q м Q by От ен of Ор о XN, 

United States . . | 1951/52 | 101.2 152.9 | 4.1 4.6 | 23.6 30.2 —- —. | {32 130957 187054 | Oy 1550 eect 
1952/53 | 48.1 75.6 | 3.4 4.4 | 22.8 30.2, — — 9.4 19:61 10:71:31 518 75 99.5 138.6 

1953/54 57.3 801.3 12.2 ee 4 20:0) ROO el 3 2.5 OG 19.5 | TNS 19 1148117.3 13 28 163.5 

Chama 5 . 5 || © 20| о. ae _- — — — Ot $0.17) 03 и 16.8 5 22.2 
1952/53 Ones — —- 0.2 01; — | — 5.8 7.4 

1953/54 | 14.6 19.8| — — = be -- —- — 01); — и 14.6 19.9 

Other dollar area | 1951/52} .. a. И O57 3.4 Dew — — 18 11.0 30.3. $0320.25 0:2 13 4.4 
195253 ie Фо OS 8.3 19 | — — 2 11 в60:5 ООО 6.6 3.9 

1953/54) 140 80:2 80:8 a 80.7, 4.2 2.5 | — — 22.85 Ох 1061.02.02 8.4 5:9 

Total of dollar | 1951/52 | 117.6 174.9 | 5.7 5.3 | 27.0 32.4 | — — 15.1 14.1 | 8.8 9.0 |:5:0+ 8.4 | 179.8. 92442 
агеа 1952/53 1158.71 82.9 114.0 84-7 | 26.18 932.0 | — — 1157 10% |112 ЧО: 70 09 2 
1953/54 | 17210 Т1.8 13.24.11 | 30:28391 1.3 25-1 8 ИТ || 12.5 125 155.21'.8:2 1130121811395 

Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52| .. = 2 1.5 5.4 43 | — — За БЫЛИ 2:0) 147503: 0:4 12.8 9.6 
America 1952/58 | ee Е I OKS ое: —= — 2.0 18 92-751 0.4 12.8 9.4 
1958754 | eee na lel = ihe) 5:3: 263.9 the = — 23, 18| Bal 129 щ0:20 10.2 12.0 9.8 

Оуегзеаз sterling | 1951/52 | 48.6 59.0 | 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.3 | — — 14 (06,35 12:03:40 Та 55.4 63.4 
агеа 1952/53 829.1 1168.5 |180:6880:3 1.1 1.1 | — — 17 07| э>аз0ыезь 1.0 59.3... 14.6 
1953/54 | 48.1 64.7 | 0.1 0.1 0.5 09 | — — 1:9 | 0.82 4.35; 12-4 лы Е Г 0.8 56.0 69.7 

Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 | .. о По 99 —- — — — 0.2 #02; 0.2 011 — — 12:3, 8.6 
areas а 1952/53) tae he 11.7 10.8 | — — — — 0:2: 0:20 ЮО — НЫ 
1953/54 | .. Be 17.8 18.3 — — — — 0.1 0.31 0.1 OL; — — 18.0 18.7 

Other overseas | 1951/52 0.1 0.3 xa Ea 2) 5.9 | — — 13 (141623 О. 11 6.9 15.8 
countries 1952/53i) eee = 029 60.69 84:0) = 77 — 15 2.0 | 41 Ооо 1:0 SS en ЕЯ 
1958/54 0:8 во: 3 a) ON OOM NEA Te eS: Olli —= — 16 19) 4:0 11.4)50:3 0.7 10:8 7229 

Western Europe . | 1951/52| 4.4 16.7 | 14.4. 13.6 | 12.4 13.7 ai 1.6 2.4 91:8 1 iid ПРИ 3.6 44.5 49.5 
1952/53 86-3 О al led Аа fe) 2 3:0 12.2 | 9:8 | ПО: 31 48.8 53.3 

1953 /544| nO: Ohm ЦО т Фу 2 3.6 4.6 24 12.0 | ИО 29 2:21 3.6 5357 1620 

Eastern Europe +: |1951/52| .. ee 0.8 0.4 0.20.21 O45 10:6 0.6 #03 |/— — —- — 2.0 1.5 
ПОВ) |5 у. — — 0.1 0.1 | — — 0.4 0.2 — — — — 0.5 0.3 

1953/54 | .. 4: —- — 0.1 0.1 sy 2a 0.2 03|/— — —- — 1.6 2.5 

Not allocated . . | 1951/52 1.0 16) ele О, — — — — 0.2 01|— — —_ — 2.4 2.4 
1952/53} 04 1.6|— — — — — = |) АА 0.4 Те 
1953/54| 01 011— — 0.1 0.1 | — — Е NS В ВВЕЕ 0.2 0.2 
WOtal ne ML Ost 52 171.7 e242 mls Os.) ОН OLS 1S) = eee 24.3 20.2 | 25.0 28.5 | 9.6 14.9 | 316.1 395.0 
1952/53 |109.5- 162.4 | 28.9 1284 AS 19) 620 2.7 2.1" 204 17.9. | 31.9 35.9. 93543 Ч о55 ато 

1953154 | 126.9 187.5 | 34.5 35.3 |. 60.6 742 6.2 92 |203 1821310 3721 90 35 9985. S750 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. @ Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table ХХХУШ 
IMPORTS OF OILSEEDS INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


о 


IMPORTING COUNTRY 
ie ‘ Year Rela; 
rea of origin July/ United Western elgium- | Total 
June Kingdom France Germany Italy Luxem- ‘ate Sweden of countries 
bourg listed 
ал | Oy OVI ЕЕ ОМУ | YO: Gvl 90 8 I oy vy Q у 
United States .. Е 12.26 82:83` 139.51 15:3 are 0.8 № 65.7132 01.7, К 95.1 913.5 |149,3. 26.7 пение | 206251309 
ея = за 1.6560:2 570.05 59.0 № 52.1 л 9002 219.1, 2.4 1651.5 65 [ое | 142 
| р 5.0m aad 1185: 01721.5 it 38.6 6.3 | 96.7 10.7 — | 415.5 50.9 
Canada’ в. 1951/52 Г ВО О | — 54.5 9.6 | 3.5 0.7 
} : : ; ip Е ; у — — 77.0 
1952/53 PEL 153 2.6 e522 — — Sal 0.61746. 7957.5 —— — — 83.5 в : 
1953/54 27.3 „3.2 164939172 sts PASS) 38| 7 — 103.3 et Sef 
Other dollar area | 1951/52]... —— 2 Dee Onli 28:3 OLSe| e224 54.4. |-94.6 16.6.3710 eed -Oi 1398814. | 12220874 
1952/53| — — 4.2 —.0.8 20:5 29 4.6 1-0. 567.4 18:9. 44 alee ee Ded 148.5 22.4 
1953/54| — — 8.2 111.2 168: 01412 1.5 0,3, | 36.0 6.9 | 71.1 14.1 3:00.65) 9157.3 0897.3 
Total of dollar MD Sif ei ee Sulla 28: 6.0) 1244.2 39.7 89.95 15:0) 11397 3241 SOS: eS OLS 
area 1952/53 1.1 O02 38:4" 6:25)" 90,5 11.9 9.8 1.8 133:2 18:8 | 96.2 142% 71 1 376.3 885712 
1953/54 0.5 87.9125 16:1 125300 6 S507, 15) 0.3 |101.1 16.5 168.0 24.8 3.0 0.6 | 706.6 101.9 
Non-dollar Latin |1951/52| 61.4 8.7 | 421 9.1| 248 4.4| 66 1.0 | 5.8 11| 20 04| 3.0 0.8| 1457 25.5 
America 1952/53} — — 6.92 353 57 1.1 0.2 1.2 02); — — ye) (05 20.5 8.2 
1953/54 TB 1:0. №2758 *4.1 Asser '0:5 По Ont 1-4 5550,6 |e OMy SONG =O. 2eeath4 51.0 7.8 
Overseas sterling | 1951/52 | 945.0 179.6 | 34.7 5.8 | 34.4 6.5 | 15.6 3.8 | 41 0.9 | 9.2 2.11 14.4 4.1 |1057.4 202.8 
агеа 1952/53 |1 090.3 210.9 | 30.8 6.6 | 91.4 14.8 | 17.8 81 42 07| 221 43| 120 2311268692433 
1953/54 |1 015.0 187.9 | 50.0 10.6 | 105.6 20.8 | 20.6 4.0 | 2.8 0.5 | 36.1 6.1 | 24.3 5.6 |1 254.4 235.5 
Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 8.8 1.0 1445.9 116.6 | 130.2 244] 1.2 0.3 | 46 06] 63 14| 68 20] 603.8 146.3 
areas @ #052753 11121.51 17 1400:71190!8 11201001173: | 0.9 0:2 121 1-5) 514 11016.42 5603 
1953/54 2.2 0.4 487.8 113.9 | 93.1 14.7 11 0:3 | 13:60 181 [3:3 24 | 31006 | Nols es zal 
Other overseas 19552 118538382 29.68 7.9 | 333.6 263.0 124.6 5.1 1629.7%55.0 1283.7" 59:0 |6 7.83812.2 | 894.380: 
countries 1952/53 68.7'.19.5.{23.21 £ 4.9 1239.8 8138.9 |). 42.8 © 7.2 30,81 14.7 [191.8 30.9 | ©2.89010.5 | 599.9 94.6 
1953/54 | 92.4 8.6 | 41.6 7.8 | 210.3 36.3 | 48.7 7.8 | 19.1 2.7 |140.1 26.1 | 31.0 6.7 | 583.2 96.0 
Western Europe. .|1951/52| 67.6 9.9| 7.2 1.9| 744 154] 10.5 1.1 2.5: 50.8 №154 we 1e 0 Some 0:09 ЕО: 8 
1952/53 ОГО > ie) 13.3: ee LoL 4.6, 0:9 | 2.6 | 0.7 |, 973, 1-6") 106055 19°6 
1953/54 S16 107 1128137140063 | 11.40 0.9 SO i SS CORE Ses OS O42 15:1 
Eastern Europe. .| 1951/52) .. — 0.1 — т 0:4. es, ns 0.1 — 2.5 06| — — 4.8 1.0 
1952/53 | — — 0.1 — 100 14] 0.1 — 0.2 — 2.2 05/ — — 12.6 1.9 
1953/54| — — 0.1 — 29,04 0 3.7 |= ag 0.8 0.1 | 2.1 0.4 — 32.1 4.2 
Not allocated . . 1951/52 0.1 — —- — — — О oye ahs) 0.2 —/;/— — 6.1 1.5 
1952/53 | — — — — ==: = =. == ae wie ee a a 
1953/54} — — — — e203 1:9) 03. мн 4.7 0.8 | 0.2 — 8.5 1.4 
Total . . . .| 1951/52 |1 293.3 243.2 [630.9 154.0 | 632.2 121.2 | 92.1 18.9 291.3 48.1 |399.2 79.6 | 49.4 13.1 3 388.4 678.1 
1952/53 |1 188.4 221.8 |501.3 110.2 | 658.6 103.3 | 82.9 14.2 |186.3 26.8 |320.3 51.6 43.1 7.6 |2980.9 535.5 
1953/54 |1 193.0 207.5 741.3 156.2 | 736.7 118.3 | 86.4 13.7 143.2 22.9 367.8 61.6 75.7 15.8 |3 344.1 596.0 


I 
Sources : See Table XXXIII. a Excluding the sterling area, 
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Table ХХХХ_ 
IMPORTS OF RUBBER INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 
ae Se 
Importing country 


Year у Belgium- Total я 
Area of origin | July/ United France Western Italy Luxem- |Netherlands} Sweden of countries 
June | Kingdom Germany bourg listed 


Onecg¥ | | yO GV ПОВ vO OV [О о Tee 


United States) 35.) 1951/52 93:9 4.1 2 eames 4.5 2.4 2.0 1.5 1.10 %0.6 50.3% 50.3. | Обо 10.9 
1952/53) | 3 435 24 О 6.6 93:3 2.8 1.6 0.69% 0.34) 0:4 30075 141 * 0:9) 16.2 11.4 
1953/54] 3.9 4.2 4.3 255 5.4 3.8 724 0.4°°0:3 1°03" 05 |" Oe 71 Iss 14.4 


Canadal eee .|. 1951/52 1 UG 11:47 012.2 ee uh аз. Я 27 1.34 20.8 о 0.75590:5 | 25:2 15.9 
1952/53) eel 1.7 | 10.4 6.3 0 Ze 3.82.2 16 0.9 > Ae 0.25540.2 |. 21-1 13.4 
1953/54 1 5-0 eluent ae os 6.0 4.0 5.03.3 20 10| -0.3 031 02 010500 19.6 


Total of dollar ОБЕ eS 935 | Пава ВО 9.4 5.5 (Shey ie? 24:4 0.3 0 131.04 40.2 26.8 
area 1952/53) | 95-1 ert Om 2.0 nm 9.65.3 6.1 3.8 72 1.21 BO 10.5 146311 37.5 №228 
1953/54 8.9) 7.9 | 16:4 9.7 | 11.4 78 3.7857 ZA 13 06 08 1.0 0.8 | 49.4 34.0 


Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52 | 0.3 0.4 3. ry 0.1 0.1 ae — — — Ба — —_ — 0.4 0.5 
America 1952/53) Ole фи 0.1 — — — Ее + Е — — 0.4 0.3 
1953/54| 0.5 0.4 —- — 01 — “a — — — о к. Зе 0.6 0.4 


Overseas;sterling | 1951/52 | 347.3 362.2 | 77.5) 79.8 |: 61.3 © 57.7 | 50.8» 58.7 5.4» 65.2 1} + 1.85 21.6 |575 | 559.8 550 
агеа 1952/53 | 291.3 192.3 | 71.6 43.2 | 78.4 44.8 | 42.0 26.6 6.0 3.4 | 48-27 12 1011 5169 2 
1953/54 | 237.3 117.0 |) 92.5 41.8 | 76.1 133.3 | 50,1 © 122.8 6.51 63.1 5.9 2.4 | 20.3 8.8 | 488.7 229.2 


Affiliated overseas | 1951/52| 4.2 4.7 | 39.8 40.5 1.6 1.5 0.1 0.1 5995.0 (2 ==" 04 —- — 51.6 51.9 
areas а 1952/53) О 0 sO Does Rey ie 0.7 0.4 S442 04 021 ют 53.4 32.6 
1953/54 225 027.1 . 14.9 ОАО 1.8 0.7 Оби 5:71 10:50:42 Ве CW Nace HES | 


Other overseas I BIWSYS) B23 Bile |e ISO) I pss oxG ge! 85 ays 4.3 45! 9.0 7.4 1.0 121 925 95.7 
countries 1952/53 1 B91 F369 5-00 85-0) 134.8 8 20.1 2.4 eS 2.85 0.5 1 89.8% 25:3 |010:9010.5 | F643 38.8 
1953/54] 12.0 6.2 7.3808.2 §.34.2 8.24.0 4.8 2.0 2.75.°1.5 |). 91.59 855.2 (EA 0.6 | ЭЗ.Эааат 


Western Europe . | 1951/52| 0.5 0.4 06003 (hoe 1.1 1,8 30:6 1.5 (0.4 | 4.3 120] 22 0381 18:6 Sel 
1952/53 15 Oe PM AVES) 5.4 0.5 B55 50:6 136595 0:4 2 et POS Old ates 4.1 
1953/54) 0a 0.9 eg 0s3 40 0.8 Bp) eS) 4 Oss 1.85, 0.4 4.8290 0.9 1411001021 20.7 3.4 


Not allocated . ..|.1951/52| - 2.7 - 2.5 2.11 01.4 — — 100.1 — — — 0.1 — — 0: — 5.6 39 
( | - 1952/53 | — — — — — — — — — — 0.1 О.Е Е — 0.1 0.1 

- 1953/54 | — — — — — — 0.1 — — — 0.1 -0.1 щопеер — 0.3 0.1 

а. 1951/52 | 393.3 413.4 149.8 145.9 | 107.1 92.3 | 62.8 67.1 | 19.5 16.5 | 16.0 11.4 | 20.2 18.2 | 768.7 764.8 


1952/53 | 309.2 206.0 |131.15 80.3 1,130.6 о 72.2 4 54.7 ‹ 32.9 |210 101 |227 911203420 | 689.6) 4298 
1953/54 | 261.9 132.8 147.3 70.4 | 147.6 66.6 | 69.8 31.5 | 23.0 10.0 | 23.4 9.8 | 23.8 10.4 | 696.8 331.5 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. Note. — No imports from “ other dollar countries ” and eastern Europe. а Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XL 
IMPORTS OF TIMBER? INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 
St a 


Year IMPORTING COUNTRY 
Area of origi Jul у 5 
~ Aa United Fra Western Belgium- | Nether- Total 
Kingdom nce Germany Ttaly Luxem- Е Sweden of countries 
bourg listed 
Inited States . .| 1951/52 41.3 2.3 Bre. len UD 
1952/53 8.4 1.3 2.6 2.0 33 ie г ae 
1953/54. H Е 1.0 0.7 19.3 
[ 8.2 1.8 3:2 key 1.2 1.7 0.1 17.9 
авада и... 1951/52 162.4 8.6 3.6 — 0.5 0 
1952/53 115.3 5.1 3.2 0.2 0.8 2 ue yee 
ь 0.1 124.7 
1953/54 82.5 0.8 1.3 0.6 123 162) 87.7 
"Бег dollar area 1951/52 1.4 0.1 1.3 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.1 Bea) 
1952/53 0.8 0.1 0.9 0.2 om 0.1 — 2a 
1953/54 0.9 0.2 1.0 0.2 0.1 0.3 27 
‘otal of dollar 1951/52 205.1 11.0 8.1 1.8 7.8 1.7 0.7 236.2 
area 1952/53 124.5 6.5 6.7 2.4 4.1 1) (O7/ 146.1 
1953/54 91.6 2.8 S55 25 2.6 3.2 0.1 108.3 
Yon-dollar Latin | 1951/52 14.4 0.5 1.7 0.1 2 0.4 == 18.3 
America 1952/53 9.6 0.1 1.5 0.7 0.4 0.2 = 1255 
1953/54 14.4 0.3 3.0 0.3 0.9 0.7 19.6 
)уегзеаз sterling | 1951/52 48.9 0.2 В 1.3) 0.3 0.6 0.7 557 
area 1952/53 40.9 0.2 22:1 1.6 0.3 0.7 0.7 47.1 
1953/54 45.8 0.1 5.9 2.0 0.3 1.3 0.9 56.3 
\ffiliated overseas | 1951/52 5.4 17.2 9.5 0.4 2.3) 2.9 2 38.9 
агеаз5 1952/53 2:7 10.4 115 0.4 1.3 2.3 0.3 28.9 
1953/54 З7 15.5 19.1 0.7 ils? 3.8 0.7 45.2 
)ther overseas 1951/52 10.5 0.1 0.4 1:2 Ц) 1.4 0.8 16.1 
countries 1952/53 533 0.1 0.6 0.7 1.9 7 0.5 10.8 
1953/54 5.9 0.2 И п tell 217 0.9 13.6 
Vestern Europe. .| 1951/52 279.8 32.4 78.0 35.9 29.6 TBs 20.5 551.3 
1952/53 200.9 42.3 115.1 52.1 23.1 57.8 22 G8) 
1953/54 188.4 23.6 90.1 63.6 22.1 78.6 12.8 479.2 
jastern Europe . .| 1951/52 40.6 0.5 3.8 1.4 Ye? 8.4 0.2 62.1 
1952/53 38.3 2 5:5 Shi 7.6 11.3 0.4 69.1 
1953/54 56.6 25 4.6 53 8.5 11.8 0:3 89.6 
Not allocated . .| 1951/52 1.0 2.1 = 1.5 0.1 — — 4.7 
1952/53 0.1 — — — — 0.3 == 0.4 
1953/54 — 0.2 0.6 — — — 0.2 1.0 
Олень: enced 951/52 605 7 64.0 105.2 43.6 502 90.5 24.1 983.3 
1952/53 422.3 61.9 143.6 61.6 38.7 75.5 23.8 827.4 
1953/54 406.4 45.2 129.9 IBS) 37.8 102.1 15.9 812.8 


В В О О СОВА Е ОЙ ЕЕ ОЕ Ее 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. a Includes round, hewn and sawn wood. b Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XLI 
IMPORTS OF WOOD-PULP INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, с.1. fe 
ees | КУН о кл OE eee ene eee ee 


IMPORTING COUNTRY 
Year р Belgium- Total 
Area of origin July/ United France Western Italy Luxem- Nether- of countries 
June | Kingdom Germany а lands listed 
Q у Q Vv Q Vi Q iy ОУ О У о ы 
United States . . | 1951/52 SIG IO) | SOO) 11% Fes) TES 12! 88 Г бл 47s 
1952/53 Wes 99| ОП 29| и 21 TOO 16721 05| За 54.2, 11.8 
1953/54 33.1 5.4| 9.9 21| 14/1 3.3 7.9 1101 6:9) ТО 6 meats 79.5 14.6 
Санача la aa aaae 1951/52] 248.6. 55.7 44.4. 15,1- 1.32.0 10-7 014.6 377 | 165. 216 | he) | od ene 
1952/53 | 161.5 28.1 | 24.9 4.7 5.5 1.4 18 04) 19 03} — — 195.6 34.9 
1953/54] 226.0 35.5 | 28.8 5.2 5.5) OH 50 08| 65 0,81" 6.0} 90.58 277.855 
Total of dollar 1951/52 | 300,2. 67.7 | 83.4 22.9 66.9 18.2 | 22/1 6.9 | 25.3 51.17.22 2.84]|-505.1 11230 
агеа 1952/53 178.9” 31.6 | 34,08 19.0.1173 42| 118 20} 40110.91 З.В ай 
1953/54 | 259.1 40.9 | 38.7 7.3 | 19.6 4.0| 12.9 1.8 ^13.4 138 13.6 2035735824 
Overseas sterling 1951/52 8.2 0.9 — — — — — 8.2 0.9 
area 1952/53 0.1 — — — — — — — — — — — 0.1 — 
1953/54 10 — — — - — — S — = 1.0 — 
Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 is OW |) Oxs 10.1 0.1 — 0.1 — — — —- — 1.4 0.3 
areas 4 1952/53 2 =} 1:4 02 01 — — — — — — — 15 0.2 
1953/54 — —/] 0.3 — — — — — — 0.3 — 
Western Europe. . | 1951/52 |1 487.3 342.2 656.9 148.6 | 311.3 87.4 | 201.1 66.2 148.2 28.5 [204.2 39.6 |3 009.0 712.5 
1952/53 |1 141.7 133.2 1478.9 56.9 | 309.4 34.6 | 220.4 28.0 151.9 15.5 [223.7 21.6 |2 526.0 289.8 
1953/54 |1 580.6 177.1 1610.1 63.0 | 507.9 52.2 | 302.8 38.9 178.8 19.9 1278.7 25.0 |3 458.9 376.1 
Eastern Europe. . | 1951/52 Е 90| 03 03 0:5 ~ OY 2.3 0.5. 118 05 | dele 17.6 6.1 
1952/53 1.2 02] 1.2 03}; — —- 47 ©5507 1 1.4 0.2 9.2, 1.3 
1953/54| 30.2 3.6 | 12.4 16] — — Dal 01| 3:3 03 1680: 49.6 5.7 
Not allocated® . . | 1951/52 0.1 — 6.3 14| — - 16.8 5.3 | — — — — 23.2 6.7 
1952/53 0.6 — —- — — — == === м — Обе 
1953/54 10 — — — — — 0.3 — 0.2 — 0.1 — 16 — 
КТ ee 1951/52 |1 807.5 414.9 |748.0 173.3 | 378.8 105.8 | 242.4 79.2 175.3 33.5 |212.5 42.8 |3 564.5 849.5 
1952/53 |1 322.5 165.0 |515.5 64.4 | 326.8 38.8 | 236.9 30.5 156.6 16.4 228.9 22.9 |2 787.2 338.0 
1953/54 |1 871.9 221.6 |661.5 71.9 | 527.5 56.2 | 318.1 40.8 195.7 22.0 294.0 27.7 |3 868.7 440.2 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. a Excluding the sterling area. 


_ NOTE. — No imports from “ other dollar countries ” and“ Non-dollar b Includes very small quantities imported from “ other overseas countries ”. 
Latin America ”. No imports into Sweden. 
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Table XLII 
IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


ee ely о Te ee ee 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


area 


Year and Belgium- Total 
Area of origin July/ United Е Western 2 Nether- : 
Taine Kingdom penee Germany Bae x ae lands ыы off ра 
pa У Q У Q У Q У Q У Q У О У Q У 

Inited States. . .| 1951/52 0.9 0.8 O.1) 210.2 |= == = = 1.0 1.0 
1952/53 —_- — к. 3? ОО 2 0.1 0.2 
1953/54 ее 0.1 — — — 0.1 
‘оп-ЧоПаг Latin | 1951/52 Я. 7 ARS 3366.3 2.611 6.2 Posy es) ФИ т | 1 14.7 31.0 
America £952 (533) 9 76.0 111.4 10.19 13.0. | (21:95 32.1 He) © RTE || Pes Awl | RE) 886.2 1.4 2.7 | 147.3 207.5 
1953/54 | 925.8 6143.0) 15:68 23.0 4017.68 125.7 55 SKIL HS) ES SS OS. 2 т SS 
Wverseas sterling | 1951/52} 240.6 424.2 119.8 213.1 | 34.1 71.0 | 50.8 107.0 | 43.6 66.7] 5.4 9.2] 5.0 12.7} 499.3 903.9 
1952153 |*303.5 501.2 115.71830:3 1 949.4 1583.4} 65.45 118.5 | 44.7 62:6 | 4:2 6.5 3.4.55 6.3 | 596.3 958.8 
1953/54 | 273.9 468.3 149.1 266.4 | 52.3 89.5 | 73.3 147.3 | 56.7 84.1 5.1 8.9 | 2.5 4.9 | 612.9 1069.4 
\ffiliated overseas | 1951/52 Dales 0.1 0.1 ste ni _- — —_- — 2.3 1.9 
areas4 1952/53 3.38830 : Ae 0.2 0.11 O1 01 — —]}] — — 3.6 3.2 
1953/54 SH SWS 0.1 и. Е а 0.3 | — 0.1 — 5.6 6.2 
{Бег overseas 1951/52 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.2 #02; — — — — 0.7 0.8 
countries 1952/53 —_- — ыы ae 04 #03) — — - = — — 0.4 0.3 
1953/54 0.1 1.8 1:2 ike 1.0 —- = 3.1 23 
Vestern Еигоре . 1951/52 SIS О. 93:5 12.4 264 0 Ssh || = HS) 959 GS | 9х 201 28 59.2 
195101521 4:5 6126.6 aes 82.2 811,51 624.641 010;:0 919.141 15:5348:0 13.618 17.10 О т Osea 89.5 
195154] 11.8 2223.6 eel Se 7 11.3 523.5 Зе 16.104 SiO 2) 12:9. 147.5 ee Seed 9) |1 22:0 80.5 
Jot allocated. . .| 1951/52 ile 1.9) 0.20.5 0.3 0.1 1.7 31), — — 0.3 04) — 3.6 6.0 
1952/53 24 31) — — 0.6 0.4 05 O09} — — }]— —]— — 3.5 4.4 
1953/54 6.1 7.2180:6.50:2 Oy (Wy 2.2 4.0 2-8) 53-501 00:2 68 13.0 15.6 
otal wees |. bets 1951/52 | 251.9 442.8 |127.5 225.6 | 50.8 105.1 | 58.3 124.9 | 47.3 72.6 | 9.3 16.8 | 6.3 16.0 | 551.4 1003.8 
1952/53 | 396.4 642.3 130.4 198.5 | 83.4 140.5 | 85.5 151.8 | 75.5 100.1 | 11.6 19.8 | 5.8 10.9 | 788.6 1263.9 
1953/54 | 317.6 542.4 172.2 297.0 | 83.2 140.2 | 91.0 177.7 | 70.6 102.0 | 11.2 20.5 | 4.8 9.6 | 750.6 1289.4 


д дии__и____ Ш 88} 
Sources : See Table XXXIII. 


Note. — Imports from Canada, “other dollar area”, and eastern Europe are negligible. 


a Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XLII 
IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


SY 


IMPORTING COUNTRY 


United States 


area 


America 


area 


areas 5 


countries 


Not allocated 


Year . Belgium- Total 
Area of origin | July/ United Western - | Nether- | sweden | of countries 
June Kingdom France Germany italy aT lands listed 

Q у Q у Q у Q у о ео Q Vv 
-| 1951/52 | 186.5 155.0 |102.7 91.3 | 115.3 107.6 | 153.9 159.3 | 74.3 71.7 | 41.2 41.7 | 22.7 212] 696.6 647.8 
1952153 | 83.2 71.7 |112.8 89.9 | 74.9 58.6 | 107.0 97.2 | 30.4 25.5 | 31.9 28.5 91 82| 4493 379.6 
1953154 | 103.4 77.2 114.1 89.5 | 105.4 71/1 | 53.4 44.4 | 26.4 20.2 | 31.7 26.8 103 84| 4447 337.6 
Other dollar area | 1951/52 | 20.7 23.0 | 47.1 45.8 | 113 79 (Fh Bey 1192.96.25 2 b 52081 2 93.8 925 
1952/53 | 2.7 226.68 25.52, 24.3 | £29.929,293.5 4.6% 114.1 1).15.8014.0 4. 5410 53:5 | 64381319 71.8 59.9 
1953/54 | 416: 108.640 1,.4851.1.237,62, 1288 3,30 219 i481 2:3 28:4 FIGS eis Aen 4 80.5 62.0 
Total of dollar 1951/52 | 207.2 178.0 |149.8 137.1 | 126.6 115.5 | 160.2 165.2| 77.2 74.5 | 41.2 41.7 | 28.4 28.4 | 790.6 740.4 
1952/53 | 90.9 78.3 |118.3 94.2 | 104.8 82.1 | 111.8 101.5 | 46.2 39.5 | 35.9 320 | 134 121 | 5213 439.7 
1953/54 | 115.0 85.8 |115.5 90.6 | 143.0 99.9 | 56.7 46.3 | 41.2 32.5'|`40.1 233.9 | 13.71 10:8 | 5252 3998 
Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52 | 77.3 119.3 | 31.7 44.7 | 28.8 29.1 4.5 4.11.5. 6.37.17 8.3 | 4.3 60 |145 67 | 157.450 
1952/53 | 56.7 44.2 | 16.4 16.3 | 22.6 10.2 0.3 0.3 1.42.4%.10.9 |. 5:0 4:5 маю 4.7 | 1169 91.1 
1953/54 | 89.2 62.1 | 29.0 22.8 | 70.5 45.8 | 18.5 13.3 | 23.9 182 |105 77| 77 5.4 | 249.3 1753 
Overseas sterling | 1951/52 | 63.9 73.1 | 16.4 19.6 | 184 248] 226 259 21 0.8 |. 1.5 15 |1427011.8 | 1266» 
1952/53 | 88.4 75.4 | 24.7 19.2 | 41.4 30.6 | 16.8 120/146 77 78 50 5.3 4.0 | 199.0 153.9 
1953/54 | 96.2 68.6 | 24.1 17.2 | 28.7 18.8 | 22.6 16.3 | 11.5 56| 62 39 4.4 -3.2’ 1937 338 
Affiliated overseas | 1951/52| 8.5 9.0 | 36.8 41.0 6. ОЕ 2 0.1.) 0.2 4-18.21, 18.14.04 0405106 71.4 76.5 
1952/53 129.1 2.86.69.036,0°99 1,6 | 7254 Е = 15.95 10:9 8) 7 №15 Hee eee 79.2 67.2 
1953/54 107.9 = 5111379 29.9") 103 83 95 о ное! 2. AS 77.9 58.8 
Other overseas 1951/52 | 103.9 208.1 | 41.5 66.7 | 17.9 31.6] 26.4 45.3| 20 28 12 652.1 (00821097 1937 gsr 
1952153 | 58.0 62.0 | 71.5 69.4 | 50.5 48.0] 44.0 472| 62 50 5.6 1.5.3 |371 3,4 | 239.5 2404 
1953/54] 111.6 100.8 | 82.3 78.4 | 57.9 52.2 | 39.5 407| 102 81 65° 5.8 | 24-231 3104 281 
Western Europe. .|1951/52| 6.7 4.9 | 17.6 18.0| 367 392 Е | 5.2.8) В НВ РУ 87.2 81.3 
1952153 | 21.0 12.5 | 19.8 15.1| 41.0 312| 184 151| 61 2,2 |`15.0 9:8 | 4.6, 18| 1259 87.7 
1953/54} 19.0 10.1 | 19.1 14.0 | 29.5 171| 308 23.6| 84 3.2 | 18.0 10.6 | 4.9 2.0| 129.7 80.6 
Eastern Europe. .|1951/52| 4.6 12| 0.5 01| — — — — 0.4 0.2 | 04 01| 0.1 01 6.0 1.7 
1952/53) до оо ee — — — — 0.5 Oli sp psy | See ee 1.0 0.2 
19531544 6.2:. 53.4. >40 30| — — 3.2) 22.7 | 46.6 (32.7) <4 09 02 0 ЛХ 12.8 
ЕЛИ | 10.2. 10-7 | 3.8 Oa a — — 12 0.5. О 3) = eee 16.2 15.3 

1952/53 | — — — — — — == = Е Winey ee Lom Ben 
1953/54 | — — — — — — — — — OL =. 0.1 0.1 
и: 1951/52 | 482.3 604.3 298.1 330.0 | 235.3 247.4 | 224.3 250.1 110.2 106.4 | 58.4 59.2 | 40.5 41.0 | 1449.1 1 638.4 
1952/53 | 324.7 279.1 |286.8 245.8 | 277.5 217.5 | 191.3 1761 99.7 76.3 | 71.0 58.1 | 33.2 27.2 | 1284.2 1080.1 
1953/54 | 445.1 335.9 |311.9 255.7 | 339.9 242.1 | 171.9 143.5 119.6 83.6 | 83.5 62.9 | 35.7 25.6 | 1507.6 1 149.3 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. 


а Includes very small quantities imported from Canada, 


6 Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XLV 


IMPORTS OF REFINED PETROLEUM INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


в ЕЕ 
IMPORTING COUNTRY 


Year Е 
Se: 2 Belgium- Total 

Area of origin | July/ United France В Italy Зы Sweden of countries 
June | Kingdom Germany Бо lands listed 

Q У О м Q У Q У О Vee! Ю. дм О У 

United States .| 1951/52 122. 81234.3 21:21 egg 5 2 | 168.2 eat Oe eS 4220'S ОВО 21.6 214.8 

1952/53 вр РЕН. ПО | ИДО eo Om | ВЫ des 253.81 5.2 ОО: 13.5 153.7 

1953/54 68.7 186.5 14.5 | 173.1 9:8 | 90.5 9.2 | 246.0 14.5! 69.2 5H 9.2 131.6 

(СИНИЕ она 4 6 1951/52 23°) Le — — 7” OS — — —- 2.8 

1952/53 06; — — —- — 10.1 0.7 — — — iS 

1953/54 08}; — — — — 8206 — — —- 1.4 

Other dollar area | 1951/52 DPS 207A С | Ха) eras a2 10 OA Gin 4 ЗЫ 2 20.0 62.5 

1952/53 8.0 {102.3 3.8 47.6 1.7 22.9. | “Odea 20125) 522) a4 Sele 3:6 25.9 48.9 

1953/54 15:68173:9) 2.4 65. 32.3 2,50) 0-1 203.0 6.2} 243.1 5.0 19.4 51.0 

Total of dollar 1951/52 146.5 441.7 29.3 | 306.8 13.5 | 146.6 12.8 | 481.9 25.7} 198.2 10.7 41.6 280.1 

area 1952/53 90.8 306.4 19.1 | 194.6 10.7 | 146.1 12.7 | 459.3 20.4) 257.4 10.8 39.4 203.9 

1953/54 85.1 |260.4 16.9 | 238.4 12.1 | 101.5 9.9 | 449.0 20.7| 312.3 10.7 28.6 184.0 

Overseas sterling | 1951/52 44.7 | 11.9 03) — — 12.5 80:3 33.0110 8.0 0.3 9.0 55.6 

агеа 1952/53 48.6 | 12.6 0.3 — — 25 51 15:67 OF 300M 6.5 56.9 

1953/54 56.7} — — — 13 (U2 30:8 Jed] 1213.7 3:6 6.6 68.2 

Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 105.38 Sis 2458) 7,39 20.2 | 139.8 101 72018 522.7 "487.4" 16.9 48.3 196.7 

areas 4 1952/53 ИЕ |) Ale 14.6 0.6 | 43.1 1.0 | 555.1 19.3} 442.6 17.1 48.8 15917 

1953/54 TES) || SB 03| 1255 5 6.8 0.3 | 299.0 9.9] 624.2 18.1 32.3 141.4 

Other overseas 1951/52 Tes 1) 95 #35 02:5 || 197.2 5 59:1 26! 164.38 5:7 4.4 31.3 

countries 1952/53 0.4 | 21.8 0.8 hp OMS || WHS tks 1.8 — | 108.3 2.8 9-7 11.6 

1953/54 155553019) в THEO ROIS ВЯ 0 16.4 0!5| 202.3 4.7 0.1 9.4 

Western Europe. .| 1951/52 243.29226.0 8.2 | 181 Sue 97 || 84:71 46a 207.1 (421259 4 ig. 36.3 152.0 

1952/53 44.5 |484.1 17.9 | 428.0 17.7 | 188.6 7.4 |1013.3 35.5| 471.4 16.3 44.2 183.5 

1953/54 44.3 442.8 15.7 | 715.0 22.6 | 328.5 9.5 1102.1 33.6| 559.7 17.6 63.2 206.5 

Eastern Europe . .| 1951/52 1.39) 36:6 11:4 0.2 0.1 Me 2s 30. el 0.2 — 0.9 Ta 

1952/53 — | 53.7 1.8 PSA AVE) | PRON CLG 21.3 016 11 02 2.3 10.4 

1953/54 0.5 |187.7 5.6 76.55 22.4 9), [23.4 2.4: |. [29.120 10:00 02 10.7 23.8 

Not allocated .| 1951/52 — | 183 09} — — 11.2 0.6 5.6 01 — — == 1.6 

1952/53 ое ee р бе ды pee eae 1.6 01 — — = 0.2 

1953/54 -- — — — — 0.3 — 2.6 0.5 — — 0.2 0.7 

otal 1951/52 348.5 900.8 45.9 | 539.6 24.2 | 582.5 26.9 2537.6 95.31 117.5 43.3 140.5 724.6 

1952/53 256.0 923.6 41.1 | 672.1 30.5 | 767.1 30.8 [2068.0 76.61 283.8 47.3 143.9 626.2 

1953/54 263.0 957.4 40.1 |1 167.3 43.1 | 576.4 22.9 2029.0 68.311 922.2 54.9 141.7 634.0 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. 


Note. — Imports from non-dollar Latin America are negligible. 


a Excluding the sterling area. 
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Table XLVI 


IMPORTS OF FATS AND OILS INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 
И 


IMPORTING COUNTRY 
a Year 
Area of origin July/ eet ve Reta een Total 
June | Kingdom France Germany Italy Luxem- ee a a Sweden | of countries 

bourg : listed 
United States . .| 1951/52 12.8 4.3 И 26.0 14.8 10.0 0.5 86.1 
1952/53 4.9 1.3 14.2 10.0 4.3 8.2 ae 42.9 
1953/54 12.7 25 16.8 8.4 52 22.0 af 67.6 
manada 2:5. о 1951/52 is} — 0.3 x 0.8 0.6 3 3.0 
1952/53 2.3 — a, 0.1 0.4 0.1 же 2.9 
1953/54 22 — 0.4 aS 0.2 sf — 2.8 
Other dollar area .| 1951/52 0.6 0.2 32 1.9 5.9 
1952/53 фл 0.1 0.2 0.6 — 0.2 Bg 1) 
1953/54 0.2 0.3 6.5 0.2 т ae 1.0 8.2 
Total of dollar 1951/52 14.7 4.5 Dil? 27.9 15.6 10.6 0.5 95.0 
area 1952/53 eS 1.4 14.4 10.7 4.7 8.5 af 47.0 
1953/54 Asi 2.8 2307 8.6 5.4 22.0 1.0 78.6 
Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52 104.7 13.6 9.7 4.2 0.3 55 1.6 139.6 
America 1952/53 5.2. 25 7.8 2.4 0.4 2.1 1.3 21.7 
1953/54 12.3 3.4 10.4 5.0 1.8 3.9 22.5) 39.3 
Overseas sterling | 1951/52 139.8 8.1 152 10.6 1.6 4.4 4.5 184.2 
агеа 1952/53 134.3 0.3 22.2 16.4 6.3 4.5 0.9 184.9 
1953/54 97.9 0.2 10.9 14.0 7 Sail 3.5 131.9 
Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 11.8 555 115 aS) 11.4 0.4 1.0 95.1 
areas 4 1952/53 7.4 64.2 119 6.4 9.5 0.4 0.2 100.0 
1953/54 0.2 70.7 7) 32 10.8 №2 0.3 103.9 
Other overseas 1951/52 7.9 Sul 9.1 1.0 6.9 22.4 0.3 50.7 
countries 1952/53 ai 4) 0.8 18.1 4.2 3.1 20.0 0.6 5 
1953/54 6.7 1.1 20.2, 3.4 2.4 2 2.1 58.6 
Western Europe. .| 1951/52 28.0 20.6 84.8 6.6 1.7 8.4 13.4 163.5 
1952/53 10.1 8.1 68.9 14.3 3.8 4.6 5 117.3 
1953/54 9.7 7.6 595 16.3 5.9 6.5 7.9 113.4 
Eastern Еигоре. . 1951/52 ae — 0.5 a 0.7 2.2 3.4 
1952/53 0.2 — 0.4 0.1 0.8 0.4 1.9 
1953/54 г — 1.4 В os 0.6 2.0 
Not allocated . .| 1951/52 1 = — 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 4.1 
1952/53 4.9 = 0.2 — — 3) 0.2 8.8 
1953/54 13.8 — — 0.6 0.6 2.2. — We 
Ota se 11951152 310.6 103.4 152.0 55.9 38.3 54.0 21.4 735.6 
os 174.7 Wes 143.9 54.5 28.6 44.0 10.7 533.7 
1953/54 155.7 85.8 143.6 Sie 28.6 62.8 Nes! 544.9 


В — 
Sources : See Table XXXIII. a Excluding the sterling area, 
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Table XLVII 
IMPORTS OF COPPER INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


Quantities in thousands of tons ; values in millions of current dollars, c.i.f. 


i a es обе. ee ee ee eee 
Importing country 


Year Belgi Total 
ют | July/ | United West ая 
Area of origin 7 oa France ag dl Italy Luxem- | Netherlands| Sweden of countries 
une Kingdom Germany bourg listed 
Ор о о оо о | ОО 

United States . . | 1951/52} 44.4 31.1 | 21.1 16.9 | 25.9 23.6 | 13.5 8.6 0.9 0.8 ie 4.3 15-7013 |) 1144, 86.6 
1952/53 | 29.3% 23.1 26.2% 21-40) 134 12.5 | 156 8.6 — — AO 3p S23 eek 87.7 71.4 

1953/54) 2338me 15:8) | 160 11.4 | 27.6 175 6.5 4.9 1:0 0.61 104.9 6.6 19 1.4 87.0 58.2 

Сапа... 1951/52} 43.8 28.0 8.6 6.2 1.7 1.6 Ps Di, — — fe ра Sen 5.0 61.9 43.0 
1952/53 35.6\127.2 6.4 5.2 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.3 — — 0 0.1 0.4 0.3 43.3 33.4 

1953/54| 60.8 40.8 3.6 2.4 ed, 2 at м: — — О 01 0.4 0.3 66.6 44.8 

Other dollar area | 1951/52 Bes es os т 3.9 4.4 1.8 1.9 —_ — — — 57 6.3 
1952/53 ae a —- — 3.0 2.4 1.6 1.3 —- — —_ — —_- — 4.6 3 

1953/54 a ip ae : 7 i? в a —_- — _—- — — — 7 1.2 

Total of dollar 1951/52 138-24 59129. 23.11 ЗП 6.7 0.9 0.8 1» 4.3 T0063: |-182.0 1858 
агеа 195215311 6429 5 75053 3267 26.6 | 16.8% 15:2 13:61 10.2 — — 5.0; » 3:8 2st my 24 | 135.6 1055 
1953/54| 84.6 56.6 | 19.7 13.8 | 31.0 19.9 6.5 4.9 120. 061-052 637 2.3.5 1.1, | 155.35. Я 

Non-dollar Latin | 1951/52 9.6 ays |e) СЕ 92 7.6213 0.42 0.21 01 7.9 8.9 70.9 54.6 
America 1952/53 0.8 0.5 60 53| 145 №51 190 17.0 —_ — — — О. 3910.3 41.2 35.6 
1953/54 9.6 6.3 ZO 2.11 16.0; 10:2 0.6 0.7 0:20:71 — — ОО 29.5 19.5 

Overseas sterling | 1951/52 | 222.8 127.1 9.8 17:01 -15.6_— 10:2 6.6 4.7 | 24.7 14.0 127 1812912 0% 
area 1952/53 | 25251 169.2 № 2:95 2.3 | 131 8.6 | 14.1 12.4 | 15.3 9.6 — — | 14.3 10.4 | 311.8 212.5 
1953/54 | 245.4 158.3 78 51] 26.28 15:9 | 195% 12.351 14018 5:0 — — | 19.8 12.6 | 332.7 212.2 

Affiliated overseas | 1951/52 0.1 31.6 23.0 0.2 0.1 17 1 125.5 82.4 1.2 07 | 160.3" 1% 
areas а 1952/53 af 44.4 35.1 — — 14.6 11.0 1114.7 89.6 —- — 05°" 0.30742 6518650 
1953/54 34.7 22.9 0.1 — 12.7 8.4 |154.6 108.5 0:3 0.2 4.1 2.8 | 206.5 142.8 

Other overseas 1951/52 0.5 0.4 8.4 9.9 les) 1.6 OBR 0 _- — 10.7 12.0 
countries 1952/53 4 ac 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 —- — —- — —- — 0.7 0.7 
1953/54 ss Le ce м 1.1 0.2 a; = о — —- — —_- — 1.1 0.2 

Western Europe . | 1951/52| 41.4 27.5 | 32.7 28.4 | 52.0 34.5 6.8 5.6 5:0. | 28 8.4 5:97 191 1201654 sites 
1952/53 | 52.2 40.2 | 46.4 37.4 | 62.5 37.6 | 24.9 18.4 | 10.4 6.8 6.5 4.7 | 19:8 14.0` 92227 959 

1953/54 | 28.3 19.1 | 34.2 24.3 |108.9° 63.0 | 34.8 20.8 | 162 9.7 | 127 8.2 | 29.5. 200 | 2646 1651 

Not allocated . . | 1951/52 1.3 1.4 | 0.7 0.4 — — 3.6 21 — — 0.1 1 — — 5.7 4.0 
1952/53 0.2 0.1 — — — — — — — — — — — — 0.2 0.1 

1953/54 4.8 a 0.3 0.3 — — 1.6 Tet —- — —- — — — 6.7 4.9 

оао 1951/52 | 363.4 220.3 |117.5 92.2 |119.5 93.4 | 65.4 49.1 [156.8 100.3 | 15.7 9. 47.9 36.3 | 886.2 601.5 


1952/53 | 370.2 260.3 |133.1 106.9 |107.1 74.2 | 86.5 69.2 |140.4 106.0 | 11.5 8. 
1953/54 | 372.7 243.8 | 99.6 68.5 |183.3 109.2 | 75.7 48.2 |186.0 126.9 | 23.2 15. 


Sources : See Table XXXIII. Nore. — Imports from eastern Europe are negligible. 
а Excluding the sterling area. 


Table ХГУШ 


EXPORTED OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
BY MAIN COMMODITY GROUPS AND BY AREA OF DESTINATION 
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EXPORTS ОЕ SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED 51 


Millions of 


ОЕ SS is 
of which : 


Area of destination 


Моктн AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICA 


OVERSEAS ЭТЕВЕЙ 


and period UNITED STATES CANADA AREAG 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1 
Exporting country and — — г ; Е 
commodity group First Second First | First Second First | First Second First | First Second First First Second Е 
| Наш ваш balk half half half half half half half half half half half ] 
UNITED KINGDOM : 
iferoodwdrinkeand тоБассо na.) ses 38.1 47.8 41.5 30:3) 37.3. 33;5 Sal 0S 8.0 6.6 8.0 8.3 80.9 97.0 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products . 1.9 3.0 1.6 0.2 0.3 — 1.7 2:1) 1.6 1.5 6.4 5,5 30.9 41.0 
3. Metallic ores and base metals ..... . 30.9 35.3 26.1 19:0) 20:9 13.5 11.9 144 12.6 9.8 82 13.5 83.6 79.5 
of which: Iron and steel. .... Wee) Li9~- Oe 4.8 6.5 Sad 10.4 114 10.9 И. 61 Е 65.7 62.3 
4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils 25.8 0.8 1.2 Sel 0.5 1.0 0.7 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 a2 1.3 
5. Textile fibres, natural Sy ha co hie: 1831 157 154 9.5 8.1 9.1 8.8 7.6 6.3 0.8 0.3 1.0 8.5 9.2 
6. Selected construction materials .... . aL 5.5 3.6 2.1 1:2. 0.9 3.0 4.3 yas | 1.5 2.1 2.8 32.6 33.3 
7. Other raw materials о. 22s 3.1 3.8 3.4 2.7 3.1 2.8 0.4 0.7 0.6 0.2 0.2 0.5 353 4.1 
8. Metal manufactures... . с 13:0 13:55:43.9 4.0 5) 5:5 9.1 7.8 8.4 4.1 53 5.9 71.0 91.8 
9. Power-generating (except electric) machinery Seen 8.6 8.2 8.9 3 0.9 31.2) FES 7.3 Wed 2.7 3.3 4.1 40.6 41.0 
О Аи АЙ ово ово 1.9 0.6 1.8 1.2 0.2, 0.9 0.7 0.4 0.9 0.5 0.8 0.6 5.7 7.6 
11. Metal-working, mining, construction and other inde 
trial machinery er eae cae cn tia CMa eno . conte Diy Pee PE) 1009 3 10'G 12:2 13.6 1236" 17 19.7 >" Vom “142 134.1 124.3 1 
12. Electric machinery ..... SOMA Cea. ORE 123— 12 Ps 2.5 2.9 3.6 9.8 Oye aes 6.5 8.8 8.6 1220 1095 4 
13. Tractors, other than steam... . ЕЙ pie 8.3 0.7 13 5.6 3.0 1.1 757) 2.9 1.5 1.8 15.1 173 
14. Railway vehicles na: 0.9 5.4 29 — — — 0.9 5.4 2.9. 4.0 33 2.0 29.2 279 
15. Road motor vehiclesd . . 39/5 25.38 2916 20.35 el 7 aed ot 19.2 126 14:9 6.9 12.1 8.7 88.7 1666 @ 
16. Other vehiclesd ..... 16.8 6.2 9.4 5.8 551 4.9 11.0 it 4.5 15.2 6.1 9.2 53.0 19.2 
С Невиса $. №. ао аль 20.8 20.6 18.4 12.6 411.1 9.5 8.2 9.5 8.9 10:1 162 16:6 94.3. г 113.3, 
18. Textile manufactures and clothing ........ 761 73.65 622 36:5. 371 131.0 396 365 312 16:5, 189 i733 210.3 260.0 2 
of which; Textile yarns (including synthetic fibres) . 8.9 6.2 oi | РА! 13 Я 6.8 4.9 4.0 6.0 Td. 6.1 30.2 S19 
Gottonafabrics\mn о saree 6.5 6.6 S10) 3.4 3.6 2.9 ву 3.0 ИИ ree, iS И.Э 81.5 93.8 
Other Wabrics a ste. ое: 52.4 47.7 454 26.8" 235.6 ~ 23.5 25.6 "24.1 296: 8.9 9.5 a5: 847 ИЗ 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (сша 
fuTmituce)emes <, vee Seed вЫ © Е о Oh oe 1.8 1.9 2.4 thes es) 1.8 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.8 1.2 19.3 24.2 
ОАО ег commodities. 6 = о нове 53.2 54.6 52.5 24.6 257 23.8 28.6 28.9 28.7 7.5 8.5 10.7 132.8 149.5 1 
of which: Instruments and watches 2.2. 21 2.0 ied 1.0 0.9 Tot ik 1.1 0.5 0.8 1.0 8.8 70.5 
че о О et р ти 375.5. 359.3 338.1 | 189.7 185.8 178.5 | 185.8 173.5 159.6 | 117.7 1368 13247 |1 29691 1 4teee 
FRANCE 
ieebood) drinkgand: tobacco... ао 177 U8:5m 2035, 14.8 15.5 17.4 2.9 3.0 3.1 Wed 8.6 5.7 4.9 6.5 
of which: Cereals and preparations . — — — — — — — = = 0.1 0.4 =. = 0.8 
Fruits and vegetables. . 35 1.8 3.4 РАЙ 1.4 2.9 0.8 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.8 0.2 0.3 0.4 
Beverages . ae D6 13.7 1110 А eg § 8.8 1.9 + 2.2 4.4 4.7 4.7 4.4 5.0 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum И. 0.2 ПОЛ 0.1 0.2 Е 0.1 —= — — 0.5 0.6 0.6 ve 8.5 
3. Metallic ores and base metals 20.6 15.4 9.0 19.5 15:0 8.7 1.1 0.4 0.3 16.7) 201 210 11.9 8.9 
О which ©. Ores ава scrap еее Gls. т Ss: 757) 0.8 1.3 1.2 0.8 — — — — = = 0.1 0.1 
Tronvandysteel na. (i ee cient 15.8) 10.9 525) 14.7 105 5.0 Jail 0.4 0.3 15.3, 18:8 18:7 11.8 8.7 
Amu @ileseeds, fats: and Oils, ss iea i «ue ss te 0.7 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.7 = — — 2.6 0.4 у. 0.5 0.2 
Stmlextilentibress naturales its) и. о 3A 1.6 2.1 2.9 1.4 1.9 0.2 0.2 0.2 1:5 12 3.9 0.2 0.1 
6. Selected construction materials . . 1.5 0.9 0.9 122 0.7 0.7 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.8 Е 1.2 3.4 2.5 
7. Other raw materials. .... 5.4 37 3.6 5.0 3.4 3.4 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.5 1.0 1.0 0.2 0.1 
SaaMetalemanufactures еее re, recs 1.2 1.0 1.5 0.9 0.8 13 0.3 0.2 0.2 5.9 6.5 5.3 РЕ 1.6 
9. Power-generating (except electric) machinery es 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.4 — —-- — РИ 2.4 17 0.4 0.4 
10. Agricultural machinery ....... — — — — —= oo = — — 0.3 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 
11. Metal-working, mining, construction and Other ade: 
crialimachinery}. ао otek es ct) eee ne oe ae 2.8 1.9 2.1 2.5 1.2 1.9 0.3 0.2 0.2 14.7 ‘12.0 103 1.3 3 
{2 Несвие machinery 4 «2 2) 3 «4 3 0.4 0.4 1.1 0.3 0.3 1.0 0.1 0.1 0.1 2.6 3:3 3.8 0.5 0.3 
13. Tractors, other than з{еат.... — — — — — — — a Bil 2 2.8 0.1 0.2 
а В айуау vehicles о i a tical: cane — — — — — — = == = des fot OG 1.0 3.0 
lSaeRoadimotor Vehicles вес Зови cet ae ge 0.6 0.1 1.1 0.5 0.1 1.0 0.1 — 0.1 5.3 2.9 4.8 1.4 1.6 
16. Other vehicles 2.5 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.5 0.4 2.3 — 0.1 0.3 2, 0.7 0.1 3.5 
КОНЕ аи AEM ena tera 9.3 9.3 6.8 8.6 8.1 6.2 0.7 12 0.6 В. О от 8.8 6.0 
18. Textile manufactures and doting 18.4 17.0 14.0 16:0 15.3 12.5 2.4 ТЯ 1.5 7.5 104 ИЛ et 8.6 
of which: Textile yarns (including syathetic Abies т Sak и 2 РБ 1.9 2.0 0.4 0.2 0.1 5.5 Иа 8.1 DS 2.9 
IC OTLOMPFADFICS ва оо в о о tel 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.1 — — 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.5 
ФРИ бобов ось 12.3 10:9 9.2 10.7 9.9 8.1 1.6 1.0 1.1 ый 2.6 2.4 3.8 48 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding : : 
RUMICUTC) et Aye ey ts ern heen Cae eee eee 0.8 1.1 0.6 0.7 1.0 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.5 ь 
ZOweAlmothers ОНО о р ооо бов 11.5 13:4 112.9 9.4 11.4 10.9 2 2.0 2.0 6.3 * te к re 
ОТАН ESPORTS не 97.0 87.2 77.9 83.7 77.6 69.0 13.3 9.6 8.9 92.5 101.7 98.0 60.0 


Source : See Appendix В. 
Л Including ship’s stores. 


a Including British colonies. 
g Excluding bunkers. 


6 Excluding the sterling area. 
h Including bunkers. 


с Including unallocated exports. 


d Figures for the first half o 
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4A FFILIATED 
JOVERSEAS 


OTHER OVERSEAS 


TOTAL OVERSEAS 


ie DATOS 


IAIN COMMODITY GROUPS AND BY AREA OF DESTINATION 
0 prices, f.o.b. 


Means COUNTRIES Counce WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN EUROPE TOTAL WorLD jerry 
953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 о 
t 214 First | First Second First First Second First First Second First First 20а Fir. i о 1 Л Hine 
half half | half half half half half half half half half half half half ae aay pan tee Е - tare 
БЕ 3:3 3.4 14.6 16.0 14.6 143.8 1721 162.2 43.4 46.5 46.5 1:3 39 70 183:54222104215:7 41.8 53.6 46.4 1. 
8:31 . 15:0 3.9 4.7 5.2 45.4 63.4 66.2 124.1 117.4 122.3 — — — 169.5 180.8 188.5 1.9 3:2 1.8 7 
о 3 12 8.4 8.5 8.8 134.7 132.8 140.8 62.4 BA 69.8 0.3 0.8 0.4 197.4 206.7 211.0 36.3 40.4 31.6 3. 
Г 11 1.0 6.3 6.6 7.0 96.1 94.0 108.9 35.9 42.6 37.6 Ot Of O4 132.1 137.0 146.9 19.9 21.9 20.4 
it — — 0.4 0.4 0.7 9.6 2.6 4.2 3.2 4.0 21 0:3 0:2 92 13.1 6.8 7.1 5.8 1.0 1.4 4. 
Е — — 635 “13.1 7.4 34.0 38.3 33.4 43.0 40.2 48.0 во 23 8.1 78.9 81.6 89.5 19.0 15.9 16.2 5. 
be 0:6" 0.7 22 2.1 2.3 42.0 43.6 44.6 5.9 7.4 7.6 — — — 47.9 51.0 52.2 6.1 7.0 551 6. 
|| 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.4 tl 8.6 9.0 9.9 9:5 12.1 0.4 0.2 17.4 18.1 21.3 3.1 3.9 3.5 i 
te Ore 2.5 6.9 5.9 5.9 98.7 120.4 106.6 37.0 56.2 49.7 0.1 0.1 0.1 135.8 176.7 156.4 16.2 iret 17.8 8. 
№ 1.6 £5 5.5 4.6 6.1 59.5 58.7 67.4 21.8 20.7 25.1 OS 0:2 02 81.6 79.6 92.7 10.3 10.0 т 9. 
3 0.5 0.9 0.5 0.5 0.7 9.4 10.0 10.8 8.3 4.6 8.1 — — ТИ 14.6 18.9 2.0 0.9 2A 10. 
i 5,675.4 14.9 14.0 17.0 199.1 183.2 202.8 89.0 84.5 93.9 1.6 2.0 1.3 || 289.7 269.7 298.0 32.6 31.4 33.3 11. 
i Let 1.9 9.1 8.4 8.7 151.8 140.5 148.1 38.9 42.2 48.2 22 os AV 192.9 188.5 200.4 15:7 16.2 15.5 12. 
if 1.4 1.4 0.9 0.8 1.0 24.1 232 31.6 26.7 18.8 22.7 — — — 50.8 42.0 54.3 4.4 3-1 9.2 13. 
- 0.9 0.9 4.7 2.3 4.9 39.2 39.8 45.9 Пт 9.5 7.8 OS OFF -601 46.8 50.0 53.8 1.0 5.8 3.0 14. 
5 5.8 5.5 6.8 15.4 9.7 145.8 225.2 203.0 5/2 96.7 94.8 — 0.9 0.3 ||- 203.0 322.8 298.1 43.5 31.0 35.0 15. 
и 185 2.0 15.0: 5231 17.2 113.0 66.4 75.4 54.5 18.8 41.1 0.4 —0.4 — 167.9 84.8 116.5 21.0 21:2 15.7 16 
», 3.4 4.8 6.3 +154 47.8 145.7 169.4 180.3 66.3 65.8 79.2 1.3 1.3 1.8 2139. .236.5. 2613 27.0 28.6 26.5 17. 
р) Tes: 8.6 18.4 18.6 18.1 BP ies J 3782 + 3552 110.9 108.1 106.4 02) 95 № 438.3 486.9 463.3 86.8 84.5 723 18. 
0.1 0.1 4.1 53 4.5 49.3 57.0 51.0 32.1 31.4 31.8 02 05 iS 81.6 88.9 84.3 12.8 10.3 8.9 
ole” 6:2 5.8 4.4 4.4 99.2 111.4 104.6 16.1 IS 15.4 — — — 115.3. 126.5, 1200 7.4 7.4 6.2 
tes 1.9 7.8 8.0 8.4 155.0 180.1 176.0 47.3 47.4 48.8 — ОТ 02 ‚202.3 2276 2250 58.0 933 50.5 
ee 02> 6:2 0.7 0.9 1.0 22.5 28.0 30.7 4.5 6.0 6.7 — — 0.1 27.0 34.0 8/45 2.0 2.3 vas 19, 
= 4.2 4.7 14:8 «£5 153 21229 0231:9'% 2352 92.9 102.9 102.7 26 38 23 307.7 338.6 340.2 56.9 60.6 57.8 20. 
9:2. 9.2 И. 12 №3. 13.0 14.8 43.8 5.9 6.5 6.9 От Оа OL 19.0 21.5 22.8 2.5 2.6 2.5 
8 51.9 60.7 | 150.7 170.2 162.8 || 1964.8 2136.3 2153.4 | 907.0 932.9 995.4 13.4 22.5 27.9 ||2885.2 3091.7 3176.7 433.4 437.7 408.6 Ree 
3 117.8 135.9 5.5 3.0 6.3 156.1е 154.4е 177.2е| 73.6 94.1 124.2 0.3 1.0 12.6 231.57 25110 315.57 21.4 23.4 25.4 1. 
ae 73.4. 25.9 0.8 0.6 3.4 21.0 15.2 31.6 12.3 10.8 40.2 — — 3.4 33.3 26.0 75.2. — — 0.1 
m 1762. 9.4 0.2 0.1 0.1 13.6€ 19.3е ]3.5е 11.7 24.8 11.8 0.1 0.3: 01 255 АЛ ИЛ 35) 2.0 3.5 
Ш 254 29.7 1.8 Ла 1.6 З2 =. 500еЕ 520 371 38.7 43.3 Cr OF м 89.6} 89.31 97.0f 13.1 17.8 15.4 
й 37.0 -39.5 16.1 14.9 12.0 66.67 62.1lg 61.28 79.9 76.0 72.0 — Oe 02 153.4й 143.6й 138.7/ 0.2 Veil 0.1 ody 
9 29.1 34.7 16.0 9.5 9.2 98.1 83.0 81.7 107.4 94.2 116.1 9:9 №02 3:3 215.4 187.4 201.6 29.2 22.0 16.3 3. 
01 — —- 0.2 — 1.4 1.6 0.8 227 28.1 29.6 — 0.1 — 24.1 29.8 30.4 53 IP) 0.8 
We 20.2 ~ 31.5 15.8 91 8.6 88.1 В 1. 76.4 58.1 ИР 95 97 35 174.0 141.5 152.4 24.4 97.3 12.3 
eee 551 3.0 0.3 0.2 0.2 12.3 aes 6.1 4.7 1.6 1.9 0:2 10:1 0.1 Ея. 9.0 8.1 0.8 0.8 0.8 4. 
.4 1.0 у 9.3 3.0 1.5 16.5 6.9 9.1 57.4 48.0 63.4 15105 1.2 75.4 55.4 73 Sal И pap) 5. 
am 12,3. 14.8 1.0 0.7 0.8 20.4 17.5 18.2 4.8 5,7 6.1 0.1 0.1 — 25.3 23.3 24.3 1.9 185) 0.3 6. 
we 7S: 8.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 15.3 13.0 14.1 35.3 36.0 39.2 ОТ 0.2 10:9 51.3 49.2 54.2 5.4 3.8 3.6 и 
27,3» 39.3 1.6 ok 3.1 43.8 38.5 50.4 7.5 8.4 10.4 0:3 0:5 0.3 51.6 47.4 61,1 4.6 2.5 3.3 8. 
од 8.2 0.6 0.4 0.6 13.0 10.4 11.3 4.9 4.5 4.2, 0.3 0.1 0.1 18.2 15.0 15.6 0.8 i Ip 0.7 9. 
8 1.8 3.2 0.1 0.1 — 3.3 2.3 3.4 aot 0.9 2.5 0.1 — — 6.5 = ed 5.9 0.1 0.1 — 10. 
. к 3.4 3.0 Е 53.1 41.9 43.6 33.7 28.5 25.6 2.1 1.0 1.4 88.9 71.4 70.6 9.9 6.2 5.6 11. 
# oo ae У a 2.0 315 26.4 31.6 10.5 11.1 18.2 0.5 O15 [82 42.5 38.0 51.0 1.4 а, 2.6 a2) 
As} 1.2 1.4 — — — 25 3.6 4.3 0.8 0.8 0.6 — — — 3.9 4.4 4.9 0.2 0.1 — 13. 
a Act. 4.2 0.1 0.2 0.7 6.6 9.0 11.8 4.9 3.9 2.1 0.1 — — 11.6 12.9 13.9 1.3 0.8 — 14. 
.4 34.0 46.7 2.4 2.0 2.3 51.1 40.6 Sid 21.4 20.7 30.1 05 93 02 73.0 61.6 88.0 1.8 0.4 1.8 15. 
и 5:9. 6,9 0.3 0.3 dso 11.1 12.4 18.8 2.3 1.6 3:2 —- — 0.7 13.4 14.0 я! 2.6 0.9 ый 16. 
В” 50.8 57.8 10.0 9.8 16.7 95.5 92.9 102.2 52.8 49.3 61.3 22)” Be 2 150.5 145.0 165.6 11.9 12.8 10.3 17. 
0 116.2 120.0 105 Мо 16 165.5 164.1 167.3 69.1 70.0 78.0 06 26 62 235.2 296, ace ice) 21.5 21.0 18.7 18. 
Ш 19.0’ 9.2 4.2 4.1 4.5 25.9 24.3 27.2 37.3 36.6 40.9 Od “lee 22 63.3 62.6 70.3 5,3 4.5 5.0 
1# 56.0. 60.7 0.6 0.7 0.7 62.7 РИА 63.0 3.9 35 4.8 — — — 66.6 61.2 я 67.8 0.6 0.4 0.4 
9 41.4 38.0 eee 6.3 5.9 64.0 66.0 61.4 22-9 24.1 27.0 0.4 0.9 4.0 87.3 О 92.4 13.0 12.2 10.1 
iy Е 23 16.2 18.8 9.1 10.0 11.4 O2 OL 0 30.6 26.3 30.8 0.9 1.4 0.8 19. 
ie Tn aes ; | т ey 2 133 1431 47.2 46.3 54.3 (OGY @ы/ alee) 182.0 180.7 198.9 13.8 7:2 16.5 20. 
33.1 ||1676.8 1575.5 1796.6 | 1328 1206 1104 | TOTAL 
.1 619.1 703.2 85.2 69.8_ 85.9 || 1017.8 936.2 1031.9 630.4 611.6 724.8 20.2 20.8 В ¥ . i а 


ОИ ОО ООО nnn 


not comparable with previous periods : 


м мен 


for 1953 item 732-06 (parts of road motor vehicles) has been included in group 16 “ Other vehicles ”. 


e Excluding ship’s stores. 
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T 
EXPORTS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STA 
Millions of do 
hs Area of destination Моктн AMERICA oe LATIN AMERICA Orn ae 
and period UNITED STATES CANADA 
E 6 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
а аи pain First Second First First Second First First Second First First Second First First Second Firs 
half half half half half half half half half haif half half half half half 
WESTERN GERMANY 

iw@roodjdrinkvandstobaccome. , : с, сот. № 6:0) 11.3 101 SOP 112 9.9 0.1 0.1 0.2 ies | 2.0 1.8 2.1 РТ 4. 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products ....... Па ИО ПЕ а 18 А oe 0.4 0.4 0.1 1.1 0. 
5. Metalliciores and Базе ева нь é 16.1 18.8 18.0 16:0’ 1833" №3 0.1 0.5 0.7 12.1 120,5: 220 6.2 5.9 к! 
ofswhich® Tronvandsteel А, А. МЕ ТОТ" 13:8 9.8 TOO ХЕ 9.2 0.1 0.5 0.6 8:9 577.3 919.2 5. 5.9 6. 
АО ее andsous ge) Пе. 2... 1.0 0.9 1.4 1.0 0.9 1,3 — — 0.1 1.8 0.1 0.8 0.1 0.3 0. 
Samlextile sores, natural’ 0.0: . > Gare. в. м 0.8 т 0.6 0.8 i 0.6 —- — — — 0.1 — — р = 
6. Selected construction materials .........% 1.8 ae 1.9 15 1.3 1.4 0.3 0.9 0.5 7.2 7.4 4.4 3.2 2.0 2 
Оше тах таена “Ее ооо, . Ме, OE 3.0 2.6 Daf 3.0 2.5 2.6 — 0.1 0.1 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.3 0. 
8. eMetalamanufactires оба. ме. 8G 6.6 9.5 12.1 5.3 31 10:3 1.3 1.4 1.8 13.6 16.0 16.5 9.9 11.7 12. 
9. Power-generating (except electric) machinery .... 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 — 0.1 — 4.6 ifs} 9.1 2.8 55 4. 
10 Азисиата! machinery=.) со... . 0.1 — 0.2 — — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 1.0 1.3 0.9 0.3 0.7 0. 

11. Metal-working, mining, construction and other inact 
tralimachinery? осы. PR. Fe. И 14:9 17.8 150 425 №57 125 2.4 2.1 25 28.5 40.9 31.0 21.9 37.2 24. 
125pelectricnnachinery”.. обо с 0 В, 0% (5) 1.8 2.0 1.1 1.6 137 0.2 0.2 0.3 12.8 21.0 26.9 8.1 10.2 10. 
13ie tractors* otherithan steamy ^. тем лв 5 oR — — 0.1 — — 0.1 — — — 6.3 1.9 1.9 0.7 i i 
l4ceRalwayivehiciess, . «iets ВМ. 8.) Be == = == — Е 8 — — — 0.8 4.4 3.8 6.6 9.4 7. 
15. eRoadunotor vehicles™, (4k ..5) т. о 2.3 2.4 3.9 1.5 тя 2,7 0.8 0.7 1.2 Зи 14.1 905 3.0 3.5 te 
16; eOther'vehicles #45 0. м В. RES 0.7 1.3 3:5 0.7 1.3 3.4 — — 0.1 4.9 3.0 3.9 1.8 0.7 2. 
ijamChemicalss < 2 в «Shee. OSE ЕЕ 27.8 #74 151 26.4 15.6 13.9 1.4 1.8 1.2 19.7 34.0 36.1 21.8 28.6 2h 
18. Textile manufactures and clothing ......... 8:0 88 158 7.5 НП 45 раме {oes 3.41 1.53 360 12.0 204 24 
of which: Textile yarns (including synthetic fibres) зе 2D Sal 34 WT oD Om О 02 1.72 625 №28 1.9 2.9 8} 
Gotion fabrics ec) ween a) Кв. В. 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.4 4.0 5.8 Be 
Otherfabricsie оо 6. 5 3.8 4.3 2.6 Soe 3.6 РТ 0.6 0.7 0.5 1.3 2.2 2.1 oar 10.9 И. 

19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding 
FUPTILUTC) st Festi ck „МЕ ph eae Re RS 1.0 1.0 1.2 0.8 0.8 1.0 0.2 0.2 0.2 У 1.2 1.5 0.7 0.9 1. 
205A lothericommodities Vie. . 2 Eas. 0.1. 27 37.0 43.8 32.6 34.1 39.4 28.8 2.9 4.4 3.8 13.15 522.5 204 13.6 19.7 20, 
of which : Instruments and watches ........ 1GO! 17.6’ 119 146 137 102 1.4 1.9 U7. 4.0 6.3 6.0 6.5 8.7 Я 
По EXPORTS о в о Е 130.9 142.4 128.2 | 119.7 128.3 114.1 11.2 14.1 14.1 | 143.8 204.6 196.5 115.3 1619 154 

ITALY 

1, Food, drink and tobacco < .. 35> 2. - Cao Recodo; о, lS el O.2 05.9 9.4 1:3 1.9 0.8 1.4 2.8 1.8 4.3 Sah 3. 
of which: Cereals and preparations ........ 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.1 — — — — —- 0.9 0.6 0. 
ОНО Мое Зб ое 23 4.6 JS) 1S 3.6 0.9 0.8 1.0 0.4 0.2 0.7 0.2 1-3 1.8 0. 
Wecelablesics Шо бары щение а и 2.1 3.9 2.4 2.1 3.4 РЕ) — 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.7 0.4 1.2 2.3, Я 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products ....... 0.2 0.7 0.4 0.2 0.7 0.4 — — — — — 0.2 23.0 25.0 18. 
3.7) Metallic огез and. Базе metals 5 хоре « ae 6.8 Shs} 2.0 6.5 2.9 1.3 0.3 0.4 0.7 3.9 Sue, 5:7 2.6 3.6 2 
олишей: тов ана че! {ee es 3 sm а: БИ 1.3 =) 3.4 0.9 0.7 0.3 0.4 0.6 ей 2 2.7 2.2 3.1 1. 
А. (Oil-seeds, fatsiand oils. «fs 6) ey ov ie apps ро 2.0 2.7 2.0 1.8 2:5 0.2 0.2 0.2 17 0.6 1.9 0.3 0.4 0. 
SeReXule ores: Naturalis cs. kita b ese ее 4 dea, 1.0 des 12) 1.0 1.3 — — — 0.6 0.5 Вы — — 0. 
6, Selected'construction materials ее. 1.1 115 У 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.9 LS 1.0 0.4 0.4 0. 
pe @ther raw, materials. басен syle : 2.4 2.9 2.2 Des 2.6 2.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 1.0 1:2 1.5 0.6 0.5 0. 
ма авиа сти е а ioc. <6 qa @ scsi ©. fy hate 2.9 23 3.1 2.8 2.0 2.6 0.1 0.3 0.5 1.3 2.0 2.8 1.8 12 2. 
9. Power-generating (except electric) machinery .... 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.3 — — — 1.4 24 2.6 0.2 0.2 0. 
ТО АИС ага ас тет <4 2 & wor сое ое —5 == = == Е = — = = 0.3 0.3 0.1 = 0.1 0. 

11. Metal-working, mining, construction and other indus- 
ТЯ И и И ооо О и И, ane 7.4 5.8 5.4 6.6 5.2 4.9 0.8 0.6 0.5 9.9 14.4 13.3 2.4 2.3 4. 
127 Blectric¢ пасы тегу: «0:02 = ви ще бы > BY een 0.1 0.6 0.6 0.1 0.6 0.6 — = — 4.1 6.7 4.0 1.3 0.8 1. 
13:e bractors, other thanisteamy. fo... ое © ое = — — Е — == — — = 59 2.3 0.9 0.2 0.2 0. 
14. Railway vehicles. ....... м ОИС — — — — — — — = — = =: = 19 2.0 3. 
оао еще ее к а eaeeaeles с ® 1.4 1.0 0.9 1.4 1.0 0.9 — — — 1.9 2.9 6.3 2.2. 1.9 2 
ое уе gs) сое о Бе СНА рн» 0.3 1.1 0.2 0.3 И 0.2 — — —- 0.6 2.4 Pe} 0.1 1.0 0. 
Вена В деи ео сы at hae ое Жо 4.6 11.6 9.0 4.4 11.4 8.7 0.2 0.2 0.3 5.0 4.0 4.7 5.9 3.6 4. 
18. Textile manufactures and clothing . . у 15.6 15.9 11.6 14.1 14.4 10.3 1.5 15 1.3 4.7 6.4 Sal. 34.3 47.7 43. 
of which : Textile yarns (including synthetic fibres) с TZ О 0:6: Usoe 7.0% (035) (У в = 0.1 6 SS ПА 13.2 17. 
CovionfabricSime. ие = сх ок 1.8 re, boy 1.8 PR 1.4 — 0.1 0.1 0.7 0.6 0.6 & fe | 4.5 3. 
Other fabrivsieg оны 9.2 9.0 6.7 8.1 8.0 5.9 Heil 1.0 0.8 2.5 3.1 2.6 18.3 27.6 20. 

19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (exclude 
NST ag Gas eae Att a oy es ово 1.2 1.6 1.1 ied 1S) 1.0 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.7 0.5 0.9 0.8 1. 
20; Alliother commodities 9° >< ое, сомы, мо Ge 6 6.6 9.4 62 O60 0.71105 17% 4.05 2 30 3.0 3.5 3 

| 

ПОТА EXPORTS og-Oh ds | beat oe ee а oR ARS 67.4. 79,3. 58.8 6219 92:9. 587 5.3 6.4 51 46.5), 583) 5855 84.7 100.9 91. 
м— eS 


Sources : See Appendix В. a Including British colonies. 5 Excluding the sterling area. с Including unallocated exports. 
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OTHER OVERSEAS i 
\OVERSEAS Comins о WESTERN EuRoPE | EASTERN EUROPE ToTAL Wortp ЕЕ i 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 | 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 eo bee 
First Second First First Second First First Second First i i i i i irst 
half half half half half half half half half bal half fale tar aie halt halt preg halt 
1.8 2.4 3.0 11.74 191d 19.7d| 27.4 34.7 32.6 14 41.0 07 40.8е 55.8е  53.8e 6.3 12.2 11.2 1. 
0.3 0.3 0.3 1.8 Л 3.01 3.471 | 165.4 166.1 161.4 — 0.6 1.8 169.08 178.48 175.48 1.5 1.2 1:9 2. 
10.6 11.0 19.9 46.1 58.4 70.2 82.1 98:2 1121 4.7. AOb 4.5 132.9. 161.5 186,8 20.1 24.5 25.8 3. 
8.9 10.4 16.6 33.8 49.5 53.0 50.8 79.0 74.8 4.6 49 3.8 89.2 133.4 131.6 13.7 19.8 16.7 
1.0 1.6 1.5 4.1 3.3 5.4 3.4 Se 5.0 05 07 07 8.0 9.1 11.1 1.0 1.0 Deli 4. 
— 0.1 0.1 0.8 13 0.7 8.5 11.2 10.7 0.3 0.2 0.5 9.6 12. 11.9 0.8 1.2 0.5 5. 
Pas 2.6 2.3 16.0 157 13.0 16.8 20.3 и 06 11 04 33.4 ЗЕ 31.1 3.5 4.0 4.7 6. 
0.2 0.3 0.3 4.1 3.8 4.0 14.8 20'6 121.5 0.3 0.4 0.3 19.2 24.8 25.8 3.1 2.7 2.8 7. 
7.4 9.0 10.8 39.6 49.2 55.1 42.2 470: 471.2 0.5 0.8 0.4 82.3 97.0’ 102.7 15.3 19.9 22.7 8. 
2.4 3.0 8.2 10.9 17.3 15.9 29.0 28.8 27,5 OG 1:2 1 40.5 47.3 44.5 1.2 1.9 1.6 2: 
0.1 0.2 0.5 Fad 2.4 25 10.0 6.6 11.9 0.1 — 0.1 11.8 9.0 14.5 0.2 0.2 0.4 10. 
13.4 20.8 19.0 82.4 122.1 95. | 211.4 2167 209.2 2.8 2.9 2.7-H—-296.6 341.7 307.0 25.3 32.6 26.5 11. 
8:6) 1:4 12.2 32.9 46.8 53.4 66.2 83.6 84.9 16' 2.3 41 100.7 132.7 142.4 6.2 8.5 10.3 12. 
0.3 0.4 0.7 7.8 4.0 4.2 11.3 11.4 12.3 — — 0.6 19.1 15.4 17.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 13. 
1.0 0.4 0.3 8.6 14.3 12.4 ek 11.1 8.6 — 02 — 15.7 25.6 21.0 0.1 0.5 1.3 14. 
3.2 5.4 8.5 22.0 28.2 34.1 55.4 66.1 88.0 0 0.2. 0:1 ics) 94.5 122.2 37 4.8 7.1 15. 
2:9. 150 202 10.5 20.4 30.2 15.8 26.4 17.5 — — — 26.3 46.8 47.7 5.1 3.8 6.3 16. 
27:4’ 33:9 138.9 99.2 116.2 115:8! | 127.6 -163:6 1734 $4 59 71% 231.2 285.7 296.6 35:1 29.2 29.1 17. 


5.6 10.2 8.0 34.0 51.3 46.6 73:9), 923.0 49310 04 Чи 23 108.3 145.9 141.9 10.8 12:3 9.5 18. 


0.9 LEU 29 8.0 8.7 oS 13.8 193 183 (Е ЗОБ 22.2 29.1 29.5 4.4 3.5 2.7 
1.2 2.4 2 1 32 10.1 21.4 221 1244 -- — 0.1 30.5 35.3 31.6 Id 2.1 0.9 
3.2 6.1 4.4 15:2 25% 23.3 305 387 391 — — 0.5 45.7 64.4 62.9 4.4 4.7 3:9 
0.8 0.8 0.6 3.7 4.0 4.6 6.4 8.4 10.3 ие О 0 10.2 12.5 15.1 1.2 1.5 1.7 19. 


10:6) 11:6 129 76.54 100.94 89.34| 98.2 130.0 129.2 2:3 175.9е 232.8е 221.8е 44.8 58.4 45.0 20. 
4.9 4.7 5.4 32.1 38.3 31.4 25.530: 33.2 OF OS 0:4 58.3 69.5 65.0 18.8 21.3 15.3 


100.4 140.4 158.2 514.4 681.7 675.6 | 1072.9 1249.4 1274.0 | 19.3 24.7 30.2 || 1609.0 1966.3 1990.4 | 186.0 220.5 210.7 а 


6.6 8.7 525) 45.1 77.1 48.9 4.0 15.5 3.6 55.7 91.3 58.0 2.4 4.9 1.5 
4.0 8.1 5.2 210 190 259 0.1 — 0.2 Zul 271 31.3 2.2 4.8 2.7 
3327 376 28:57) (234 349 314 - —- — 65.3g 84.88 67.28 0.3 0.7 0.6 2 
19:5 16.2 12.4 10.7 14.3 11.8 0.8 14 № 31.0 31.9 25.9 8.0 4.9 4.0 3: 
9.5 9.0 6.8 6.3 8.8 4.6 06 07 09 16.4 18.5 12.3 4.8 PEE 3.2 


4.3 3.2. Ses 0.8 1.2 1.1 - -—- — 5.1 4.4 6.4 2.4 2.2 3.0 4 
1.9 1.8 2.6 9.0 10.0 10.8 0.6 0.7 0.7 11.5 12.5 14.1 1.4 1.3 2.2 5 
2.8 3.3 2.8 1.0 1 1.0 — — Ol 3.8 4.4 3.9 1.7 2.0 2.0 6 
4.9 6.0 5.1 12.1 12.5 12.3 0:7 0:8 05 1757 19.3 17.9 3.1 3.9 3.3 7. 
8.3 7.5 10.4 6.0 6.9 6.9 0.2 — 0.2 14.5 14.4 17.5 3.6 3.5 4.6 8 
2.9 3.9 4.5 5.7 5 6.4 #3 2:5 146 ow) 12.1 ABS) 0.6 0.8 0.4 9 
0.5 0.5 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 —- —- — 0.8 0.9 0.6 = == —= 10 


23.6 26.9 28.1 23:3 20.3 1221 3.6 39 22 50.5 51.1 52.4 11.4 10.8 10.1 11. 
6.8 OT, 7.7 т) 1158 13.4 0:5 08 10 15.0 22.3 22.1 1.7 2.6 2.7 12. 
7.0 3.6 Jeg 3.1 2.4 1.8 0.2 0.1 — 10.3 6.1 3.5 = — = 13. 


8.0 9.2 12.7 22.5 16.8 20.8 0.2 02 01 30.7 26.2 33.6 2.2 1.9 2.2 15. 
1.2 5.5 6.8 3.8 8.6 7.8 01 — 0.1 5.1 14.1 14.7 0.4 2.7 0.2 16. 


pet о Sos а 1831 62290 76198 95 3 23 rr re 


14 04 0.3 то 1.4 19 


т 
Ве 10| 23 31 30 1 


20. 


TOTAL 
„8 16.6 17.9 | 63.6 60.9 61.9 281.8 318.3 289.6 | 335.1 394.1 385.9 | 23.9 34.8 30.5 649.5 760.1 713.3 85.5 105.0 83.4 р, 


Tn 
d Excluding ship’s stores. e Including ship’s stores. f Excluding bunkers, g Including bunkers. 


34.3 35.3 27.9 | 100.4 124.8 100.5 44 ТЛ 6.3 |^139.1 167.2) 134.7 13.4 19.9 11.7 1, 
10.7 4.1 9.3 4166 11.2 10.9 = =— Е 15.3 20.2 0.2 0.4 0.2 
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EXPORTS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STA 


Millions of do 


Area of destination Мовтн AMERICA 


of which : 


LATIN AMERICA 


OVERSEAS STERLING | 


and period UNITED STATES CANADA AREAG 
: 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
о a ee First Second First | First Second First First Second First First Second First First Second First 
Ба" half. half half half half half half half half half half half half half 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 
1. Food, drink andtobacco.......... 08115 М 08 14 1.6 = Os 0h! — 10:2 402 1.5 3.3 2.4 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products — = — = = = a a => = a ii 1.0 0.5 9.4 
~ 3. Metallic ores and base metals . .. . 44.4 449 30.3 40.9 40.2 28.6 3.5 4.7 17 13.41 124. 2333 9.9 14.7 18.3 
Олий" Irontanasiceh) . 2 seh а. 26.4 25.5 113 24:0 22.9 10.0 2.4 2.6 1-3 12:2 М 1:2 122.8 8.0 13.4 16.8 
4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils les 14’ OI fA ede © = =) = 0:6.) 4057 мт 0.2 0.4 0.3 
тех: fibres, natural Bas =< 4 64). ем. 2.3 2.0 21 21 1.9 2.7 0.2 0.1 — 0.4 0.8 2.0 0.4 0.3 0.3 
6. Selected construction materials 7.4 5.8 5:2 5.9. 4.0 4.2 1.5 1.8 1.0 1.4 1.9 2.3 3.0 3.5 3.8 
7. ОШЩег tay materials . 9. . 2 4. 2.1 1.8 1.6 1.9 1.6 1.5 0.2 0.2 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
8. Metal manufactures Е 5.9 5:5 7:2 5.5 5.0 6.9 0.4 0.5 0.3 3.3 3:7 4.4 5.3 4.3 5.0 
9. Power-generating (except о вает 0.1 — — 0.1 —= — — — “= 0.1 0.1 0.1 == 0.1 0.2 
10. Agricultural machinery. ...... — — == — — = = = =~ = = a > = — 
11. Metal-working, mining construction eed о indus! 
trialimachinery= .. G&S. ты. «ee 3.2 1.5 2.5 2.9 ils) 2.4 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.7 1.5 0.8 0.9 138 1.0 
12;melectticumachinery) . . fj = 4 Sones 0.5 O56, * (0:7 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.1 0.1 — 2.7 1.8 1.8 0.9 1.3 1:5 
13. #fractors) other than stedm . , 4°) .°. & fe. . 0.08 — — — — — = =— — = = = в a = — 
14, Railway vehicles; ...9. .... — — — — — — — — — 1.7 1.6 0.8 2.9 6.7 8.1 
15. Road motor vehicles... . . — — — — — — — — — 0.2 50.2 10.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 
16; Оегменсе Ч №№.) — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 — — — — — — 0.1 — 0.1 
iieehemicais, 0... mr. 8.9 7.1 5.9 8.3 6.1 57 0.6 1.0 0.2 3.0 4.3 2.1 4.7 9.5 11.0 
18. Textile manufactures and ВЕ Е. 22.5, 19.8 19:6 18:9 157 15.5 3.6 4.1 4.1 4.2 5.0 3.8 9.5 12.1 15.2 
19, Paper, manufactures of wood and paper erchidine 
furniture): ARE eek оо М, Е 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 — — — 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.5 0.3 0.6 
20. АП other commodities 17.9 18.4 23.4 15:7 162 20:8 2.2 22 2.6 1.8 2:2 a2 3.4 4.8 51 
FROTALPEXPORTS:. Е о еее обе 117.7 110:5 1051 | 10510 955 909 12:6. 15.0 102 33.6 36.6 45.8 42.6 63.3 73.7 
NETHERLANDS f 
fee hood. drinkyand: tobacco. sees nies ei ie ee 20.2 24.60 33.6 19.2. 223 32.6 1.0 2.3 1.0 8.8 8.5 12.8 2755 36.1 29. 
of which : Live animals апа те ........ ПЕ ВЫ РИБИ 13.5 lo Е — — — 0.9 11 7.9 0.9 У & 
Dairy products ... . 0.7 9 1.0 0.6 0.9 0.8 0.1 0.2 0.2 6.5 4.8 6.4 12.9 17.3 13. 
Fruits and vegetables 1.0 3.1 2.0 0.8 1.9 1.8 0.2 JEP) 0.2 0.3 0.9 0.5 0.6 25 0. 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 — — — 0.1 0.4 ит 6.2 6.6 15. 
3. Metallic ores and base metals/. 4.1 10.9 0.5 40 109 0.5 0.1 — = 1.0 1.0 2.6 1.3 1.6 2. 
4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils 2.9 1.6 1,5 2.9 1.5 15 — 0.1 — 1.2 2.0 2.9 0.5 1.0 iG 
5. Textile fibres, пабига Л. . 25%... . 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.2 — — — 
6. Selected construction materials ..... 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — — —- 0.1 — 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.6 0.5 0. 
7. Other raw materials f 42 10.9 3.0 3.4 9.7 23) 0.8 №2 0.7 0.9 0.4 0.7 0.4 0.6 0. 
8. Metal manufactures f > . Sad: oR ee 1.5 2.4 21 1.3 2.1 1.9 0.2 0.3 0.2 1.6 1.9 3.1 24 2.1 2. 
9. Power-generating (except electric) machinery, 0.3 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 0.2 — — — 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.1 0. 
10. Agricultural machinery... ... . — 0.1 —- — — — — 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.1 sey — = 
11. Metal-working, mining, construction ead biter indus: 
trialimiachineryas,, «fia. с, с. м. М 0.7 0.6 1.1 0.6 0.5 0.9 0.1 0.1 0.2 2.0 2.4 1.8 17 2.4 3 
Та Beleciricmmachinery.. . 6. 211. « RES. «Ee 1.9 3:2 Past 1.5 2.5 1.9 0.4 0.7 0.8 4.6 5.8 8.4 4.7 4.8 6. 
13. Tractors, other than Goan — — — — — — = =. — = = = 2% = = 
TARR ау ауд и ees st SUNS, os, Me, №, — — — = — — — — == 9.6 10.8 10.1 0.1 = 0. 
Конана уе о рю Cetus — — — — — — — — — 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.1 = = 
16;mOtherwehicles В. Коле 6. 6 0.5 3.7 1.3 0.5 3.6 eS} — 0.1 — 1.0 4.2 5.3 У 55 Zi 
7 Кое Са]. suis. с с: а. 2 «EE 10.4 8.1 9.7 10.1 if 9.4 0.3 0.9 0.3 2.9 4.0 5-7 5.71 92 9 
18. Textile ЗН ао. 4 nae 6 5.2 4.9 6.1 3.6 3.4 4.8 1.6 1,5 1.3 2.1 2.2 2.6 20.2 25:1 24 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding 
HUTHICOLe)) бы Ek. 12. Е. М 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.5 — — — 0.4 0.3 0.4 1.6 1.8 2 
20; А other. commodities fae. и... 20:9 21.1 191 19.5 20.4 18.4 1.4 0.7 0.7 1.0 2.2 1.8 3.2 4.4 3 
ОТАР ВОТ ara sive Remit Co duce a sete 74.0 93.3 81.9 68.0 85.1 76.6 6.0 8.2 53 39.0 47.4 60.9 78.1 99.8 105. 


Sources: See Appendix В. а Including British colonies. 


b Excluding the sterling area. 


с Including unallocated exports. 


d Excluding bunkers. 


е Including bunk 


П (continued) 
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АТМ COMMODITY GROUPS AND ВУ AREA OF DESTINATION 


) prices, f.o.b. 
ey Countries Cae me WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN EUROPE Тотат, WorLD а 
)53 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 ee 
2nd First | First Second First First Second First First Second First First 2nd Виз Fir: i i i 
half half | half half half half half half half half half half half half half ee are He a halt 
5.9 6.3 2.9 5.8 1.0 11.2. 177 11.6 31.0 378 30.6 0.2 05 0:4 42.4 55.5 42.6 0.8 №5 1.8 1. 
Oran 0.7 0.2 1.3 0.6 1.6а 2.4а 17а 452 53.8 52.6 — 0.4 1.4 50:8 е 61.Ёе 61.26 — —> = 2. 
10.4 10.8 8.1 12.0 (12-7 86.6 94.4 95.9 159.8 173.5 191.9 12:2 5:0 2.7 ||-—-2586 272.9) 29055 55.8 53.1 43.5 3. 
Sar 9.5 6.9 10.0 10.9 63.7 68.8 TAGS) 94.3 90.6 101.3 ITO” 4:8 1.9 169.9 164.2 174.5 975 9352 24.1 
0.7 1.4 0.4 0.8 0.3 3.2 4.0 332) 8.2 6.8 6.9 0:6 0.2 0:5 12.0 11.0 10.6 1.9 pho) 12 4, 
0.1 0.2 20 7.0 5.0 SY? 10.2 10.2 59.4 56.4 57.6 a5, 42“ 98 70.1 70.8 17.6 2.5 2.4 352 5. 
3.4 4,9 1.8 2.0 ВТ 16.7 16.6 17.9 16.6 20.9 18.6 — 0.2 — 33.3 Say 36.5 8.8 165) 7:2 6. 
0:2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 2.8 2.6 2.4 16.9 18.4 17:5 0.1 0.1 0.3 19.8 21.1 20.2 all 1.9 1.6 7. 
7.1 6.9 4.8 2.7 2.8 39.7 32.6 27.4 13.1 123 10.6 OS" 0:5" 05 23.3 45.4 38.6 7.8 8.4 10.8 8. 
ТТ 5 0.1 0.1 0.1 1.9 1.4 1.9 a2 4.2 27 — 0.1 0.5 5.1 ЭЙ 5.1 0.1 0.1 — 93 
0.1 0.1 — — 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 1.2 0.8 1.6 — —- — 1.3 0.9 1.8 — = = 10, 
5.9 6.7 1.0 0:7 0.6 14.3 10.7 11.6 19.7 15.3 18.3 0.7 1 0.6 34.7 QT A 30.5 3.6 2.0 3.0 11. 
42 4.8 1.4 2.1 1.5 11.9 10.0 10.3 15.8 14.0 15.8 1.6 1.4 29.3 29.0 27.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 12. 
ae OHA Рае Е a One| “| 25? оо eat es = at Oi oO | ae НЕ, 
7.0 oa 4.0 1:2) 1.2 11.7 16.5 18.4 4.3 2.0 1.0 — — — 16.0 18.5 19.4 1.3 0.9 0.8 14. 
2.0 1.6 — 0.2 0.3 2.9 2.6 2.3. 7.4 9.0 12.9 — a — 10.3 11.6 152 0.1 0.1 0.1 15. 
3.6 4.1 0.6 2.8 1.0 4.2 6.5 5:3 1.9 1535 10.7 — 0.4 1.2 6.1 22.4 17.2 — 0.1 0.1 16. 
3.8 3.8 11.1 5.9 2-1 30.3 30.6 29.9 37.0 45.2 53.9 22 201 33 69.5 78.6 87.1 10.4 9.6 6.9 17. 
6.8 9.3 a2 4.3 3.9 43.9 48.4 51.8 95.7 126.1 1274 феьтеЗ--ч 9:3 141.0 181.8 188.5 25.9 22.3 222 18. 
ics 1.4 0.2 0.2 0.2 3.1 2.2 2.4 7.0 6.4 7.6 0.1 0.2° 0:5 10.2 8.8 10.5 0.3 0.2 0.2 19. 
5.7 6.0 5 1.8 1.8 30.4 32.9 38.5 38.1 44.6 45.9 OT D920: 69.2 78.4 86.4 18.8 20.0 25:2 20. 
70.1 79.1 | 43.6 51.2 42.2 || 3217 342.4 343.0 | 581.5 662.6 6841 | 25.8 28.9 34.5 || 933.0 1038.4 1067.1 | 142.3 133.7 129.6 Е 
m16.2 15.8 171 55 249.0 91.4 104.0 112.8 Disa 248.51 221.5 6.5 31.0 15.0-+-311.0 383.5 349.3 29.3 32.6 43.7 1. 
р 1.6 1.8 0.4 0.7 0.6 17.0 19.6 28.9 44.0 S47) 47.3 06 1) 03 61.6 55.8 76.5 14.3 16.0 25.1 
8.5 8.4 8.1 99 ЧТ 37.5 40.0 41.4 75.7 95.1 78.8 0.4 19.5 5.1 113.6 154.6 125.3 7.4 6.7 8.9 
ree OF 0.3 1.4 0.5 2.9 9.1 4.5 36.8 53.4 44.1 ТЯ 2.81 23 40.8 65.3 50.9 ez, 3.5) 2.2 
1:67 3:9 0.7 1.4 2.9 93d 1014 23.84! 57.4 82.6 99.8 — — — 74.3 е 102.5е 135.0е 0.2 0.2 0.2 2% 
0.3 0.4 1.9 ад 2.3 9.4 15.9 8.2 19.6 26.3 34.0 0.1 0.1 0.1 29.1 42.3 42.3 4.6 11.3 1.0 Sh 
0.6 0.7 0.5 0.9 0.7 55 6.1 7.0 12.5 14.3 18.4 0.6 12 20 18.6 21.6 27.4 4.1 3.6 4.2 4. 
0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 1.0 0.7 0.9 13.0 13.8 14.1 26 3.8 4.4 16.6 18.3 19.4 0.6 0.4 0.5 5. 
’ 0.4 0.4 0.7 1.0 0.5 oe De ca 5.0 5.8 5.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 Ts 8.2 Py 0.2 0.1 0.2 6. 
0.1 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.3 5.9 12.6 5.8 22.7 357 24.2 Пе У 03 28.9 48.6 30.8 5.1 11.2 3.3 to 
1.4 1.5 2.4 3.0 2.4 9.7 10.8 11.4 8.6 fe} 6.7 0.1 01 — 18.4 18.2 18.1 2.6 3.6 3.7 8. 
0.4 0.7 0.9 1.3 11 2.8 2.4 2.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 — a 0.1 6.6 6.3 6.8 0.5 0.3 0.3 9. 
—- — —- — — 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.5 0.9 — — — 0.5 0.6 1.0 — 0.1 — 10. 
) с 1.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 9.8 10.8 11.9 9.9 12:7 14.2 0.4 0.1 —- 20.1 23.6 26.1 1.9 2.4 2.1 11. 
he 2.0 56% ата. 6.7 18.6 23.1 26.7 31.8 37.4 42.3 0.1 — 0.1 50.5 60.5 69.1 4.6 6.2 6.9 12. 
— 0.1 —. 0.1 — — 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — — — 0.1 0.1 0.2 — — — 13. 
— — 1.0 0.2 1.0 10.7 11.0 12.0 0.1 0.8 0.6 — — — 10.8 11.8 12.6 — — — 14. 
0.6 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.5 2.2 1.8 1.7 4.1 3.6 5.0 — -— 6.3 5.4 6.7 0.2 0.1 — 15. 
m= 0.7 0.9 4.5 6.9 5.0 8.6 21.0 14.5 27.8 32.7 30.5 13 5% 97.2 55.0 50.3 0.6 6.5 6.2 16. 
2.1 at 11.4 10.4 9.5 З7 31.8 36.5 36.1 42.3 45.3 2 ee 69.3 76.8 84.6 12.1 12.6 13.1 17. 
в 5.9 ыы) a2 ЧЕЙ 9.2 42.7 49.2 48.1 61.4 69.5 65.6 7 16 4.1 104.8 120.3 117.8 6.2 6.1 7.6 18. 
H 4.4 5.1 4.7 10.2 12:7 14.0 — — — 14.6 17.8 18.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 19. 
. oe aH © г = 32.71= 34.28 30.88 36.5 42.5 45.6 10 10 0.5 73.6h 81.0й 80.7h 21.4 22.4 19.5 20. 
TOTAL 
| 36,8: 39.7 68.2 75.8 71.4 298.7 353.1 361.5 574.1 692.9 692.0 14.8 43.3 35.3 898.6 1102.4 1 104.0 95.0 120.5 113.3 о 


а НЫ ЕЕ ЕЕ ЕЕ ии тит 
ups 3, 5, 7, 8, 18, 19 and 20 are not fully comparable with those of other countries. For further details, see Appendix В. & Excluding ship’s stores. h Including ship’s stores. 
’ > > ? ¢ | 
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EXPORTS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STA 

Millions of dc 

f which : 

Area of destination Мовтн AMERICA г LATIN AMERICA ne ae 

and period UNITED STATES CANADA 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

Ex porting country and Е : : i Я i First Second First | First Second Firs 

com modity group и =. ies i ря half Shalt halt halt = halt half half half half half haif 

DENMARK 

Togrood, drinkyand) tobacco. ina: зоне 16:5: 205 21.5 16.2 20.№ 21.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 5.0 4.7 6.1 4.4 6.0 4. 

of which: Live animals and meat. . 62) 95 122 62s вон 12а оо = 0.8 141.2 G09 1.1 1.8 1 

Dairy products Е 7.6 7.8 6.5 7.5 7.6 6.3 0.1 0.2 0.2 hie 2.0 3.0 2.5 зы 2 

Cereals and preparations . Ode 02 0 0.1 0.2 0.1 — — — 152) +04 giles 0.1 0.2 0. 

2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products. . . — — — — — — — = FS Е = = = = = 

3. Мес» ores and baseymetals 52. .5 5. - 2.7 2. РЯ 2,7 2.1 2.7 — — — 0.5 0.3 0.7 — — — 

4. ОП-35е43, ifats.and Oils» «: . Зое. ово. 0.1 == 0.1 0.1 = 0.1 = — — — 0.1 0.2 — 0.2 0. 

5. Textile fibres, natural ...... =" = = = — — — — — — — 0.1 — — = 

6. Selected construction materials ...... 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — 2.4 0.8 0.5 0.2 0.3 0. 

VogOthererawi materials»... 20: 9 Зоо о «Bees 2.8 4.0 3.9 27 35 3.8 0.1 0.5 0.1 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0. 

Som Metal люавигасватез, ро ее ое 0.2 0.3 1.9 0.2 0.3 1.9 — — — 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.1 0. 

9-1 Масымегу ioc 5 < Bas . 9. саб 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.2 0.1 0.3 4.7 5.7 8.0 13 1. 2 

14-16.) Vehicles: ict сос. аа. — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 — — — 0.8 0.2 1.6 — -- — 

ее са ie oye cabot о Фо а 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.7 12 1.8 4.4 1.4 1. 

18. Textile manufactures and clothing ........ 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.4 0.6 0.6 — — 0.1 1.5 0.6 12 0.1 0.1 — 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding 

О) ов VE 6: 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.1 9.1 0.2 0. 

20, БАЦ other commodities sé м. Зов. « ше. № 1.0 17 1.4 0.9 1.6 1.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.3 0. 

FLOTAL EXPORTS 2), 6 5 aoa hess as 25.4 31.2 34.0 24.5 29.8 33.0 0.9 1.4 1.0 16.9 14.3 21.4 11.0 10.2 9. 

NORWAY 

i.Food;«drinkvandstobacco- se". srt. 5.9 7.6 8.8 5.4 6.9 8.3 0.5 0.7 0.5 4.7 6.0 6.3 4.0 6.7 6. 

2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products. ...... — = == — = == — — = = == — — = 4 

3. Metallic ores and base metals .......... 10.1 9.8 9.9 10.0 9.7 9.9 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.9 1.0 1. 

Олий п Ores, апа .scrap “4 @ mae: + Бе © dea — 0.2 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — — — — — — = 

Tron and. steel . «. w. - 33 1.3 1.0 3.3 13 1.0 — — — — — 0.2 0.2 0.2 0. 

4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils ...... 0.8 0.4 0.3 0.8 0.4 0.3 — — — 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.2 0.3 0. 

S. Lextie bres, natural oo. ccd au. с ва — = = ant = = = mos — = а = a == - р. 

6. Selected construction materials ....:..... —= == — — = — => = — as = tas = — = 

VsmOthersrawematertals, а ck Зо об 235) 1.1 0.9 2.5 1,0 0.9 — — — 0.1 0.2 0.7 0.4 0.8 0. 

8, Мен] manufactures ол: о 4 mes « 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 — — — 0.1 0.1 0. 

ЭТС Вегу sates wets ws ic. ВВ есь 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.1 0.2 — 0.4 0.1 0.2 0. 

16: gOther iehicles воще ото св 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 — — 0.1 — 2.2 1.7 3.3 0.9 1.4 0. 

7m Ghemicals:. uch aes) <3 \ ов. i Е ве 1:7; 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.6 — — — 0.1 0.1 0.5 0.4 0.4 0. 

18. Textile manufactures and clothing ...... +r 1.7 1.0 0.3 1.6 1.0 0.3 0.1 — — 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.7 0. 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding 

MUENICUTC) Stel dks sigs A AEs | dees 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 — — — 17 2.2 eB 5.4 3:2; 7. 

РОЗА OtheracOmmodities oo. а аа 0.8 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.8 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.2 0. 

РОТА Ехо а". 1. т. ee 24.2 22.9 23.2 РАЯ АВ: и: 0.9 1.1 0.8 9.51 10:9 125 12.9 17.0 17. 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


@ Including British colonies. 6 Excluding the sterling а: 


Ш (continued) 


= 253: = 


AAIN COMMODITY GROUPS AND BY AREA OF DESTINATION 
20 prices, f.0.b. 


epee ee Se 


AFFILIATED 
OVERSEAS 


OTHER OVERSEAS 


TOTAL OVERSEAS 


of which : 


ЗВ COUNTRIES CouNTRIES¢ WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN EUROPE TOTAL WoRLD YOU NRE 
1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 eae 
st 2nd First | First Second First First Second First First Second Fi i i i i i i 
f half half | half half half half half half half half half a Hee ee ae oo ar tae ee halt 
: pe = г a a 32.9 40.2 41.6 | 242.5 244.1 233.0 6.8 22.4 31.7 282.2 306.7 306.3 18.4 23.5 24.8 As 
| » к 9.0 13:5 IS 122.5 114.0 120.4 ZO 7268 1353 4335. 1351 1492 6.8 10.5 13.0 
3 3.6 3.9 TS 2.6 2.3. 17.6 19.5 18.8 91.2 92.9 86.8 Ow 100 15:5 TIL 12а лат 8.8 9.4 8.8 
и 01 0 0.2 0.6 0.1 NEY Cape 1.8 9.6 73.3 6.5 — 0.1 0.8 11.3 14.9 coy 0.1 0.3 0.3 
- — — — — — — — — 0.2 0.2 0.2 — — — 0.2 0.2 0.2 — — — 2. 
= 0.1 — — 0.1 — 3.2 2.6 3.6 4.2 4.2 3.7 — — — 7.4 6.8 73 2.7 D2) Dali 3. 
1 — — 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.7 2.9 4.1 3.8 On 02 02 3.3 5.1 4.7 0.1 0.1 0.1 4. 
- — — — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.2 1.0 1.4 #2 03> 0:1 0“ its) 1.6 1.8 — —- — 5. 
Et 0:1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.3 3.0 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.2 — — — 4.5 3.3 2.8 0.1 0.3 0.3 6. 
= — — 0.1 0.2 0.2 aa 4.5 4.7 10.8 12:2 12:2 11 0.5 1.4 15.4 172 18.3 2.8 4.0 39 У 
— — 0.1 0.2 0.8 1.0 1.8 3.6 1.9 ae, 23 — — 0.1 2.9 4.0 6.0 0.3 0.5 2.0 8. 
в 06 0:5 1.4 1.5 1.8 9.0 10.5 13:7 22.3 24.7 29.4 1.1 16 710 32.4 36.8 44.1 1:3 2.0 Р.Я 9-13, 
— — 1 0.3 — 1.9 0.6 1.9 8.3 4.6 6.1 ve 3.30 — 11.3 8.5 8.0 0.7 0.2 0.6 | 14-16. 
1 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.6 0.6 6.4 4.0 5.4 6.8 6.9 7.5 Пе OFS 98 13.5 11.2 13.2 0.7 0.8 0.6 17. 
= — 0.1 0.1 — Zak 1.4 2.3 5.2 6.5 35 — — — 0.3 7.9 1:8 0.4 0.6 0.7 18. 
- — — — 0.1 — 0.4 0.5 0.6 1.6 1.8 1.6 01 — 0.1 Del 2.3 2.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 19. 
1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 — 1.9 2.4 2.8 4.1 5.9 4.8 — 0.1 0.1 6.0 8.4 Teal 1.0 1.9 1.4 20. 
Е 56 Win 6:6) 7.5 272 656 1 207 827 | 318.3 3206 312.51 1019 23013531 33918 0 420:0 430.5 2897) 36:3 40.0 к. 
В Е 2 0.6 1.1 1.2 16.8 22.5 Ze) 23.8 24.4 25.9 5014.8 92 45.6 51.7 58.8 7.3 9.0 10.4 1. 
Ss ae = = = 0.3 12) О a 0.3 1.2 0.4 = = -— 2 
-- — — 0.2 0.1 0.1 153 11.0 11.6 26.2 ЗЕ 27.0 1.0 2.8 0.6 38.5 36.9 39.2 10.2 9.9 10.0 3. 
+ = 5 — — — — 0.2 0.1 У: Ded 5.6 2 TS OS ве) 7.0 6.0 — 0.2 0.1 
—- — — — 0.1 0.1 В 1.6 1.5 10.6 7.4 7.9 (и бо 073: 14.2 9.5 9.7 3.3 Ge Neve 
1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 1.4 12 17 т 8.3 16.7 2.4 5.5 10.4 11.5 15.0 28.8 0.9 0.6 0.5 4, 
>. ЕН — = — => — — — 1.0 0.7 diez — — — 1.0 0.7 1.2 — — — 5. 
1 0.1 — — — — 0.1 0.1 -- 0.1 0.1 0.1 — — 0.2 0.2 0.1 — — 0.1 6. 
A -- — 0.5 0.4 0.1 3.6 2,5 2.3 34.1 36.9 28.1 10 12 05 38.7 40.6 30.9 2.6 1.2 1.0 Gh 
_ — — — 0.1 — 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.8 1.0 1.4 — — 1.0 1.4 1.8 0.1 0.2 0.1 8. 
_ — — — 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.5 0.9 25 2.4 2.5 0.2 0.1 — ЕВ 3.0 3.4 0.2 0.1 0,2 9-13. 
— — 0.2 2.3 1.9 1.1 5.5 5.1 3.0 4.8 4.5 3.3 — — 0.8 10.3 9.6 7.1 2.3 11 1.3 16. 
— — — 3:5 92 1-1 Зы ТЕ 37 19.7 19.4 21.9 ОЕ 01 0:54 23.5 24.8 26.0 1.8 1.6 1.6 17. 
_ — — 0.1 0.1 0.1 2.4 2.0 1.4 7 1.8 1.5 0.8 1.7 10 4.9 5,5 3,9 1.9 1.1 0.4 18. 
a 0:5. 0.6 25 1.9 2.0 10.3 10.1 12.2 9.1 11.9 12:5 — — 0.6 19.4 22.0 ESS} 1.1 1.0 1.0 19. 
1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 14 1:2 1.6 1.8 1.8 Ной 02 92 0:1 Bul 3.2 3.4 0.8 0.8 1.0 20. 
TOTAL 
rey 2.3 7.9 9.2 6.2 56.9 61.9 62.5 133.6 137.5 144.2 10.7 16.4 23.6 201.2 215.8 230.3 29.2 26.6 27.6 


| EXPORTS 


_ —— т 
d Groups 14 and 15 not shown in the table are nil for all periods shown. 


cluding unallocated exports. 


—2541 = 


Ta 


EXPORTS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STAT 


Millions of dol: 


Area of destination 


ieee 


Мовтн AMERICA 


of which : 


LATIN AMERICA 


OVERSEAS STERLING 
AREA @ 


and period UNITED STATES CANADA 

: 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 

а, "> jc. First Second First | First Second First | First Second First First Second First First Second First 
half half half half half half half half half half half half haif half half 
SWEDEN 

1. Food, drink and tobacco. ...... 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.1 0.1 — 0.7 ANS 0.9 0.1 0.7 0.2 
2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products — — = = = = a ae та ie om я га aa ро 
3. Metallic ores and base metals. .... . 120) 11.4 7.5 11.6 11.3 feet 0.4 0.1 0.2 12 87 4.4 0.6 0.5 0.6 
Ofawhich': Oresvandescrapy) 1 Зи 7.0 FA 4.3 7.0 И 4.3 — — — — — — = = = 
Trowvand steel о и. Bate x WEE 4.2 4.3 Sal 3:9 4.2 2.9 0.3 0.1 Og 0.9 ee 2.5. 0.6 0.5 0.5 
4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils ........ 02 = 0.1 02. == 0.1 — — — _— — 0.1 — 0.1 = 
Saelextile fibres, лама Е. WE 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.1 0.1 — = =— = 
6. Selected construction materials ...... 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 12; 2.3 0.3 0.6 0.2 0.8 
7. Other raw materials ..... 14.4 14.0 9.9 14.3 13.8 9.8 0.1 0.2 0.1 8.0 11.0 9.9 4.2 5.8 4.5 
OL IWHICH CL EMOCTIMG, BRST RIE, Kec Res, cece в. — — — — 0.1 1.4 2.3 1.1 
Wood-pulp@ в... 14.2) 13.7 Ont 141 4135 9.1 0.1 0.2 — 7.4 10.8 9.4 2.8 35. 3.4 
SomVietalimanufacturesie. Oh 1.0 Sen sna с. 2 2.6 1.7 1.8 17 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.7 15 2.1 3.3 2:9 3.4 3.4 
9. Power generating (except electric) machinery 0.1 0.1 0.2 — 0.1 — 0.1 — 0.2 0.7 1.6 0.8 0.2 0.4 0.2 
10. Agricultural machinery... ее... 0.2 0.1 0.2 = == —= 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 

11. Metal-working, mining, construction and other inte 

irialamachineryae.e: AR Ne, = ВЕ 2 2h 5) 2.9 4.1 2:3 1.9 3.1 lee 1.0 1.0 3:7 5.7 4.9 3.1 3.4 3.7 
125). Electric:machineryic.. =f <aee №, ees А 0.4 0.2 1.4 0.3 0.1 1:2. 0.1 0.1 2 4.8 5.4 4.9 0.9 1.0 1.9 
i3umcractorsotherthan steam . 425. . bu « . ene — — — — — — — — — — 0.7 0:2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Ту ивайи ау еси ов. Пт... а. — — — — — = — —= =— = => —= = = 
15. и Воачытоюг ме оао ен cpr secencieniersd а Sus — — — — — — — — — 0.8 > 0.6 — = и 
То моему ея о nus er п ее кран os) gis te 0.1 0.1 2.0 —- 0.1 2.0 0.1 - — 0.6 9.4 2.6 — 0.1 0.6 
Ве а и. 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 —- — — 0.6 17. 1.6 0.7 0.8 1.0 
18. Textile manufactures and clothing ......... 0.5 0.2 0.1 0.5 0.2 0.1 — — —- 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.1 0.2 0.3 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood and paper (excluding 

За ооо yes os kis, ies we aire 2.8 2a 1.6 2.7 1.9 1.5 0.1 0.2 0.1 5.9 5.9 5.1 113 11.2 11.9 
20 ЧТо commodities’ 4) 4s as 2 «2 ns 2.0 2.4 1.7 Я 2.1 1.5 0.3 0.3 0.2 12 1.4 15 2.0 2.6 2.3 

SOLA EXPORTS = yee) eae 40.8 37.7 31.8 Sind) 346 2838 Я 81 3.0 31.1 56.7 41.9 fr 30.9 32.1 

UNITED STATES@ 

i@erood.drinkianditobaccom, о. №. «ih 79.4 86.1 ae 37 3.7 75.7 82.4 81.0 | 160.7 202.9 143.2 88.9 114.0 35.0 

of which: Cereals and preparations. ....... Sie Таш 0.5 0.6 80. 1241 124 74.7 1023 605 63.1 76.4 8.6 

Fruits and vegetables SLMS 52:6 0.7 0.9 SE, SIE 525. 24.0% 323) Ags 2: 3.4 2.1 

LOCRCCO)..,, М, А ake И 2.3 0.4 0.4 2:3) 1.9 1.6 10:7 410.8 12.5 18.6 29.3 17а 

2. Mineral fuels and petroleum products ....... 158.2 187.9 0.3 1.6 1579) 186.3. 119.2 52.6 54.1 54.4 27.6 15.5 20.2 

3. Metallic ores and base metals. ..... 98.5 90.4 0.1 0.1 98.4 90.3 78.1 79.1 “716 68.0 14.4 16.7 23.8 

oyawhichis Trontand steel. | 4 Gwe. . Baa. wae 789) 639 0.1 0.1 78.8 63.8 65.2 70.4: 61:0: 518 12.9 15.0 18.3 

4. Oil-seeds, fats and oils ...... 17.2% 26.5 0.2 0.2 1701 26.3 18.3 137% 18:2. ais Sal 4.7 a) | 

Sa extile-fibres;snaturally., a! as а ones od ee Te Lol — — Py pel PAN PTI 3.5 4.0 9.0 4.2 7.4 35.9 

6. Selected construction materials 30.8 34,9 0.1 0.1 SOF 34.8 9993.5 18.98 GS 9% 959 3.2 25 1.4 

7. Other raw materials ....... 45.0 37.8 — 0.1 45:0; 37401 37:8 16.6 18.5 20.4 11 13.1 18.0 

8. Metal manufactures ....... 41.5 41.4 03 0.3 412. 411 297 41.2 40.9 35.8 6.4 7.0 4.8 

9. Power generating (except electric) МЕ, 241 197 0.1 — 24.6 197 17,1 19.9 24.8 222 6.9 7.9 5.1 

HOmeAcmcultural machinery = se. о. а. в 35.6 25.1 — — 38:0" 251015281 102 137 43:0 4.9 5.2 4.1 
11. Metal-working, mining, construction and other indus- 

RDIANSMACHINELY: ое Gn a) eis) os в а 166.7 140.9 0.3 0.4 166.4 140.5 132.2 | 157.4 154.3 150.3 50.8 Sit 46.4 
A2weelectricemackinery . 2 4 7 ss + eee м. Uist PA. 0.6 0.4 У 125 1565 75.1 80.3 66.6 13.0 14.1 10.9 
13. Tractors, other than steam ......... 61.7 30.6 — — 61:7 30:6 371 25.8 339 360 21.4 22.9 18.4 
Ваау ее 4.5 9.0%. cue win eras, сою вос 9.4 11.0 — — 94 11.0 16.9 183 270 230 2.6 4.0 1.6 
ПО, По VeniCles; бо ооо ee el tune) eee 144.0 97.4 1.1 0.5 142.9 96.9 118.1 | 141.5 137.9 169.8 29.2 25.1 37а 
ПО НАЯ ое, Зо о м а SU 1d ae 10.4 6.4 — = 10.4 6.4 14.6 32 $5 234 0.5 2.8 10.6 
ПО Ghemicals serena № ооо ева о oa 83.9 76.9 0.6 0.6 S353; 96:3 872.7 | 121.07 133:5 4399 20.5 24.5 25.1 
18. Textile manufactures and clothing ... 71.8 56.5 1.2 1.3 70.6 55.2 4210 87.8 94.1 79.0 253 23.0 31.2 

of which : Cotton fabrics 277 1833 0.1 0.2 27.6 1182 110.2 30.1 30.6 30.9 5.9 5.9 9.4 
19. Paper, manufactures of wood ned paper ева ь и 7 

PUL OICUTC) ee Remy 2) hota Е О о Я 219 S726 0.3 0.3 Puls Gish alge) 23,55) 2050) 20:3 4.9 6.3 6.6 
20. АП other commodities ....... 140.2 124.5 5 22) 1.6 BA 139.0 122.9 100.6 | 105.4 120.1 96.8 22.6 24.3 23.0 

Wuspecited GAG пес Е. = — . oa 
О EXPORTS anc ieee aes 1349.3 1205.6 1224.5) 10.1 11.2 10.0 |1339.2 1194.4 1214.5|1203.4 1283.2 1318.2] 361.9 392.1 3871 


$$ eee 


Sources : See Appendix В. а Including British colonies. 


Ь Excluding the sterling area. 


с Including unallocated exports. 
groups for all areas specified. They have been included in area totals as “ unspecified ”. For the total of these exports the commodity break- 


4 Figures for the first half of 1954 ; 
down is available, and they ha 


Ш (concluded) 


20 prices, f.o.b. 


= 295. = 


MAIN COMMODITY GROUPS AND BY AREA OF DESTINATION 


| eT ee ee ee EEE 


aoe OTHER OVERSEAS т OQ 
( OVERS 'OTAL OVERSEAS i 
| ere 7% COUNTRIES CounrTRIES с WESTERN EUROPE EASTERN EUROPE ToraL WorLD Re eek 
1953 195 5 о 
в a 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 ates 
bt 2п irst | First Second First First Second First First Second Fi i i i : Е 
- & irst | First 2nd _ First First Second First First Second First 
Е. alf half | half half half half haif half half half half half half half half half half half half half 
7 
§ 10 a ых. 0.1 0.1 2.5 6.3 33 а ae are 5115.8 107 29.1 43.2 39.2 0.8 0.9 0.9 1. 
и es = = i Ss 0.2 06 08 — — — 2. 
— — я 7 ТЫ Вт 15.9 16.7 13.6 60.2 64.7 60.5 4:4 Ти 12:5 80.5 89.1 76.6 122 11:7 ий ah 
al — a me — 7.8 7.2 4.3 34.7 39.2 32.8 20 9 ES 44.5 Shes 38.4 7.0 7 4.3 
a — . 5 0.5 6.8 8.3 6.6 78:7 1 17.0" "16:6 ISS PL te ыы PMs 28.1 24.4 4.4 4.6 3.3 
— — 0.2 — 0.1 0.6 0.1 0.3 8.8 10.2 Dz = | = = 9.4 10.3 5.5 0.2 — 0.2 4. 
pe — — — 0.3 0.1 0.1 1.3 и il 0735032035: 1.9 1.4 1.8 0.3 0.1 0.1 5: 
№ 0.2 02 1.0 0.6 0.7 3.4 3.6 2.2 2 2.3 1.8 — Е 5.5 5.9 4.0 0.5 0.4 0.3 6. 
Ве 1:6 0.7 3.9 5.4 2.2, 31.0 37.8 DT) 123: 2167.45 31.2 068 1.01813 154.7 206.3 159.7 15.4 15.5 11.2 de 
me PbS! 05 0.8 25 0.8 2.6 6.1 2.5 SERIE Veh 540 — 01 02 55.9 79.2 44.4 — — == 
03 0.2 2:7 2.8 1.3 27.2 =i Pe | 23.4 64.7 90.1 83.8 O 2 SOS OS: 92.1 121.4 107.7 15.2 7457 10.4 
4 0.6 0.5 2 3.4 2.8 9.8 12.1 11.7 10.8 14.2 12.4 0:8 0:5 0:4 21.4 26.8 24.5 3.4 3.4 2.9 8. 
OO 1.4 0.7 0.6 2.4 2.9 1.9 37 4.0 4.3 Пе И 0 7.4 8.8 6.9 0.3 0.3 0.6 OF 
—- — 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.9 1.0 1.0 3.2 2.6 4.5 0.2 — 0.1 4.3 3.6 5.6 0.2 0.2 0.2 10. 
9.70.8 1.9 1.7 2.0 13.0 14.4 1-5 22.6, 22.4 24.6 py 4.32.5 38.3 41.1 42.6 4.7 4.6 6.0 11. 
0.2 03 0.5 1 1.0 6.8 8.1 9.5 8.5 10.0 9.8 1/9™ 324" ~ 255 iy 2 20.5 21.8 4.0 93 4.7 12. 
—- — 0.1 — 0.2 0.8 0.3 0.8 0.9 1.1 == = = 1.0 ey 1.4 — — — 13. 
= == == = — — — 0.3 0.6 1.0 0.2. — = 0.5 0.6 1.0 — — — 14. 
0.2 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.9 1.3 2:2 1.9 4.0 5.6 7.3 = ES ye 5.3 7.8 9.2 — 0.1 — 15. 
—_ < 0.2 3.6 0.6 0.9 1332 5.8 20.8 13106392 200.2 42.3 23.7 31.6 45.3 0.4 7.9 4.2 16. 
В О. 0.1 0.5 0.5 0.6 2.4 3.5 3.7 7.8 9.0 10.8 0.6 0.9 0.6 10.8 13.4 15.1 0.6 0.8 0.8 17. 
— 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.9 0.7 1.0 5:2 5.5 6.0 O35 12 0:9 6.4 7.4 7.9 0.6 0.2 0.1 18. 
ten 1:2 5.0 3.9 3.0 25.9 24.2 22.8 30.4 366 39.2 0.2, 0.4. 08 56.5 61.2 62.8 57 4.0 32 19. 
= 20:9 1.0 1.5 1.0 0.8 7.4 8.3 7.5 8.9 10.3 9.5 Os 0:2) 0:5 16.4 18.8 17.5 2.8 3.4 2.6 20. 
Ш 6.8 | 21,5 24.0 16.7 2255 156:00e 12053) 44-2 417. 393.6 20.7 27.0 26,3 490.5 600.1 549.2 52.1 56.8 45.7 ры 


ae 2:8 3.9 

ey 1:3 1.2 | 66:3 67.5 61.4 101.0 118.2 104.7 
mae 3.5 5.5 | 76.4 106.1~ 151.9 115.4 142.1 231.5 
aor с1.1.- 3.1 SL 4.4 3.9 59.9 61.8 56.4 
Те 22| 23.5- 26.8 23.9 98.3 97.8 109.4 
в 12.5 2.9 9.8 9.0 10.2 100.8 100.8 106.3 
ив 3.9 3.6 Td 6.6 9.6 63.9 62.9 61.4 
om 1.4 37 1.8 3.3 2.0 59.2. 46.7 55.8 
.0 19.4 18.8 | 55.8 60.1 54.3 451.7 425.8 440.6 
-5 5.4 6.2 | 24.6 20.6 21.4 195.9 193.3 188.5 
# 83. 6.3 6.2 ai 5.9 122.3 100.9 107.2 
№7 0.6 0.6 0.7 5.4 0.6 31:7 48.0 51.4 
.1 16.6 19.6 | 44.1 46.2 43.5 371.9 323.2 408.1 
Ви 2.8. 14 83 8.6 4.8 46.6 29-1 75.6 
О 9.0 47| 45.4 51.0 44.5 277.8 294.9 316.4 
5 93 77| 81.1 65.5 59.5 275.9 248.4 264.3 
ВТ 17| 38.0 36.7 31.2 103.1 92.9 100.5 
5 0.9 0.8 7.6 9.8 9.0 58.5 61.3 67.6 
97 79| 43.2 55.3 50.2 320.2 333.9 340.4 
a — 12.9 = — 45.1 — — —21.4 


1.0 120.0 131.5 | 741.6 819.2 852.0 ||3 783.2 3 820.1 3 914.0 


| fully comparable with those for 


» included in “ total world ” and in “ total overseas countries ”. For details, see Appendix В. 


ый 
WH NEM te 
H 


EXPORTS 


422 114.2» 135.2 — —= 143.2. 2324. 2399 31.4 45.5 36.0 4. 
165.1 165.4 249.3 — 0.4 0.5 280.5 307.9 481.3 32.9 25.8 35:1 55 
4.7 5.4 3.5 —_ — 64.6 67.2 59.9 48.0 52.8 38.1 6. 
45.4 54.9 87.5 —_- —- — 143257) 31527 196.9 58.4 52.4 52,5 te 
8.8 6.8 7.9 —_ — — 109.6 107.6 114.2 79.9 78.2 64.0 8. 
11.3 12.6 8.1 —- — — EY) 75.5 69.5 40.2 38.3 34.4 9. 
4.8 2.5 4.4 — —_ — 64.0 49.2 60.2 45.3 31.9 37.7 10. 
160.6 128.9 120.8 — =) || *- 612.3) 6554.7 5614 289.7 260.3 246.3 11. 
40.3 29.4 29.0 — — — 236.2 1222. 4217.5 138.2) | 1343 1107.9 12. 
16.0 13.1 14.4 — — — 138.3 114.0 121.6 81.0 51.2 591 13. 
2.3 3.3 2.2 — — — 34.0 51.3 53.6 16.0 22.0 35:3 14. 
42.8 36.0 58.9 —_ — = 1414.7 359.2 467.0 2626 212.3 259.4 15. 
20.5 35.4 15.2 _ —- — 67.1 64.5 90.8 41.5 14.6 36.7 16. 
61.2 76.0 98.8 — — — 339.0 370.9 415.2 192.0 186.3 179.0 17. 
24.3 25.9 22.8 — = 300.2 274.3 287.1 203.6 180.6 153.4 18. 
1.6 765) Meh —- —- — 104.7 94.4 102.2 SY 66.7 65.6 
6.5 8.3 10.0 о — 65.0 69.6 77.6 48.4 49.3 45.9 19. 
52.3 72.8 61.6 0.1 — — 372.6 406.7 402.0 247.0 242.8 192.7 20. 
— — 21.2 —_ — 0.2 — — = — — 276.9 
TOTAL 
1286.1 1309.8 1450.9 09 0.9 0.9 || 5070.2е 5 130.8е5 365.8е| 2458.9 2353.6 2406.8 EXPORTS 


previous periods. Exports to unspecified destinations (amounting to 357.5 millions of dollars at 1950 prices) are not available by commodity 


е Excluding special categories. 


Area 
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Table XLIX 
PURCHASING POWER OF EXPORTS¢ OF PRIMARY PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
Millions of dollars f.o.b., half-years or half-yearly rates 


Latin America 


iDollarcountnies;; a6 « ake 
Non-dollar countries ..... 


Sub-total... Sea. «hale 4 Те. 


Of which : 


ЗА ме Siok ce Be a, 4 Зем. 
Argentina ‘tte Mee et ee 


Overseas sterling area: 


бое рвения, ar poe ae 


Australia 


Union of South Africa wet: 
Other affiliated areas. ...... 


Other overseas areas@ ...... 


Total purchasing power of exports 
Total exports in current value 


Excluding Latin American dollar 


countries 


Total purchasing power of exports 
Total exports in current value 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

First Second Third Fourth First Second Second First Second First Second First 

quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter half half half half half half 
1470 1495 1850 1650 №0745 31 720) 3580 1740 1630 1735 1670 1960 
1410 1510 1820 1790 | буи 11690 14555 1180 1350] 1420 1675 1565 
2880 3005 3670 3440 3420 3410 3135 | 2920 2980 3155 3345 3525 

490 505 875 810 760 675 765 570 600 520 770 
580 600 500 450 510 660 415 300 305 470 520 

1280 1350 1785 2145 2295 2180 1540 1470 1410) 1430 1300 1 480 
2695 2590 2740 3375 3830.5, 3500 21670.12. 2952 8151 ЗОО 3 095 
3975 3940 4525 5520 6125 5760 4210 | 4245 4225| 4500 4385 4 575 
630 420 535 675 800 740 605 535 515 450 505 455 
820 800 605 1 100 1110 1 180 570 625 740 850 845 755 
290 235 390 470 460 410 365 375 375 390 410 375 
945 935 1005 1140 1105 1140 995 {0752 095151185 1315 
1530 1360 1880 2240 2390 2030 1645 1505 1470] 1445 1550 1580 
9330 924011080 12 340 | 13040 12340 9985 9 745 9770 10275 10465 | 10995 
9 175 910010995 12 835 | 14630 14670 12230 | 12035 11700} 12030 12045 | 12460 
7860 7745 9230 10690 | 11295 10620 8405 8005 8140] 8540 8795 9 035 
7730 7630 9160 11120 | 12675 12645 10390 9990 9820 10010 10 125 | 10240 


a Current value of exports of each country ог area, divided by the weighted 
average unit value index of exports from Europe and the United States. 


Ь Excluding the Federation of Rhodesia. 
с Including the Federation of Rhodesia. 


d Excluding the United States, Canada, Japan and Eastern Europe. 
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Table ГИ 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION IN EASTERN EUROPE 
ee ee Е 


Czechoslovakia Hungary Poland Rune 
Thousands of dwellings | Thousands of dwellings Thousands of rooms роде 27 
р of m 
State Private State Private State Private 4 
О ar gente Ae Sa oe 
1948). EER к | 2 a 2 :. 274 $ 
19498 ee Rae a oes, Sas 42 22 327 
Е о es oy aes 41 555) 17.5 109.6 10.6 370 
а № 59 6.5 18.5 115.0 6.2 330 
OS 26 РГ В eee 7 13 119.4 4.8 368 
п son bet Reece oe 30 5 9 7 135.0 5.0 335 
ДНИ ЗЕ Ва 8 asd 60 
1954 Second half... . . т 12 м Le.) в 3 
1954 latest programme . 40 10 18 22 Е =. 527 
1955 latest programme . 48 ae oe a 162.0 ee 


Sources : See Appendix В. @ Dwellings outside the Plan, most of them private. Ь Excluding most of rural construction. 
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Table ТИ 
STOCKS OF FARM MACHINERY IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Thousands . 
т фо № SS 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 Mid-1954 


Bulgaria 
Gratnicombines’ jee. . а 0.04 56 0.2 1.4 1.6 1.8 
Mractonploughs sa о 4.4 а 1 a 9.25 11.0 113 с 
ео ИЯ Shi A 53 5.8 5.8 
О ео ke 1.0 sr 2.1 2.8 
Czechoslovakia 
Graintcombines’ a. A146. 54... 0.14 Ve ae ee 0.8 0.84 
ReapetsDinders и | aes 25.04 Ae as = ие 
ИСУ о я 0.94 “ts x Ee 20.1 a 
Mractormpioughs + ss. ма .. oo 20.04 oe о на и 3.54 
Eastern Germany 
Grainrcombines@.. ., - 2" ',. № — — — 0.1 0.4 0.7с 
еее ее 4.4 4.4 4.9 6.8 10.9 12.1 с 
BFACtOL ООВ a=) = GS ws ee 9.0 10.7 18.6 19.6 24.4 = 
Tractomenitivatorsey . . М | ah 2.0 2.3 эт 4.3 6.8 т 
ас еее ово а Bs 0.8 1.8 215 В 4.4 
ООО О Ce скок 6.4 7g) Tae 7.8 8.0 8.4¢ 
Hungary 
Grain: COMDINESH Ses ег. . № — 0.02 0.2, 0.8 1.4 2.0 
Reaper рае cue. a. see. ee ie 1.2 3.0 a8 3.0 Sl 
Тася, №. ees. oe & И 12.8 ae AS р 
Or which ИМ... 228 3.9 6.9 8.7 9.1 10,2 
Tractor 15 Вагон oe 4.0 6.2 af ae 
Ofjwhichiin: Mase .. а. . eee 2.4 x} 4.5 RA 6.8 
‘Tractor:seederso—-". =. 8 kets rf. of ile? 13 59 
О о aps. ee О RS. we oe 14.4 14.5 
Poland 
Grain-combimesim,, 2 > М. = — 0.1 0.3 1.3 се gar 
ReaperOinders’ 1% «0. г. A 18.9 18.9 19.5 Е Me 
of which tractor-drawn...... 8.4 8.4 9.5 5 A 
ЗЕЕ” gs 1. С: ок ых 1.6 2.5 4.8 6.1 8.1 
Phresherso; Mes о oles x 0.5 Nou 2.5 3.0 4.5 
Rumania 
Self-propelled grain combines .. . . — — 0.03 0.3 0.5 0.8 с 
Reaper binders cee. ле. a 1.45 3.04 
Aractor ploughs’ 95 5 се № 19.0 19.8¢ 
Cultivators fe es, SO 15.2 16.1¢ 
SecderSi.n Gh ees Oe. М. % a и; ab 2.95 5.0% 
о о even he Ses а AM ba ae > 193 13.4¢ 


ee же 


Sources : See Appendix В. d Total deliveries between 15 September 1953 and 31 December 1954. 


ap МОТЕ, — The letters MTS stand for erp = bb ewer e Total deliveries during the five years 1949 to 1953 were 13,600. 
any relate to the end of the years shown, unless otherwise stated. дом daiveries during the aeguinaniton 1954 were 600. 
b Stock on Machine and Tractor Stations only. g Total deliveries in 1953 were 2,400. 
c These figures were obtained by adding deliveries during the first half of 1954 h Total deliveries from 1949 to mid-1954. 


to the end-1953 stock: that is, they are over-estimates, since no account has 
been taken of withdrawals from stock of worn-out machines in 1954. 


Commodity 


Unit 


ENERGY 


Coal and lignite 
Crude oil 
Electric power 
Peat 
Atomic 
Aggregate in coal equivalent а 


METALS 
О ооо & & Eee Sf 
Crude steel 
Rolled steel 
Copper 


ENGINEERING 


Gross value 
ЗЕ ОИ = о а выбю © 
Hydro turbines 
Spinning-frames 
Looms 
Motor-cycles 
Power-assisted bicycle motors . 
ВСУ Е Е ae val va un 
Outboard motors. ...... 
аа, а о о о es 


Row-crop tractors 
Tractor seeders 

Tractor harrows 
Tractor rakes 
Tractor grain combines... . 
Self-propelled grain combines . 
Maize harvesters 
otatosharvesters| о Бо оо 
Silage harvesters 
Tractor mowers 
Self-propelled mowers 
Hay stackers 
Livestock equipment 
—Silo masher-cutters 
—Milking equipment 
All agricultural machinery’ . . 
Oil refinery equipment : 
(СЕТ ЕКВ оне 
Coal conveyors 
Electric trains for coal-mines 
Sewing-machines 
Watches and clocks 
—Wrist watches 
Radio receivers 


Refrigerators 
Мани Е а me os. 
Washing machines 
Electric irons 


о ЮЗ is) Ker, ve 


Sources: See Appendix B. 
Note. — Figures italicized are planned outputs : 


-++ signifies over-fulfilment, 
— signifies unde.-fulfilment. 


а In tons of coal of 7,000 calories. Excludes fire- 


Million tons 
Billion kWh 
Million tons 


Thousand kWh 
Million tons 


Million tons 


Thousand tons 


Index nos. 1940=100 
Thousand kWh 


Thousand spindles 


Thousands 


= 262. — 


Table LIV 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE SOVIET UNION 
ООО ест 


270 


Thousands in 15 В.р. 


equivalents 
Thousands 


Index nos. 1940=100 


Thousands 


Index nos. 1940=100 


Units 


Thousands 
Millions 


Thousands 


вы 


170 
2.6 
0.5* 

200 
“ys 


300* 


wood; peat and share of hydro-electricity esti- 


1955 
1956 
1950 1952 1953 1954 | Five-year New Plan 
Plan Plan 
260 301 320 346 372 
37.8 47 52 58 70 
503 11164 133 ~~ 147 163 
42.4 и 52 54 
8 a aa 22 v 
isde 5 Mes 9 208 226 
194 | 252 275 30.0 34.1 
273 345 380 4 44.2 
208 №268 25 322 34.1 
255 334 485 
230 223 380 437 460 
2906 34536 48346 50276 | 66846 
1022 i 79725 а 
1400 480— 1381 
25 _ iA soz 38 
135 96* 132% 190+ 225 
й й a 30 у 40 в 
655 1667 1917 2396 .+| 2292 3445 | 3800 
20 40 
1804 131d 1394 — 1374 e e 
18¢ 46d 69d 1324 
94d “a 
io 27 83d 123d 
7 16h | 35d 45d 
234 204 194 — 204 
234 214 224 114 
0.5 2.5d 3.5d 
35 5d 25d 
i 2d 5d 
46f sa _d 
ы . 13.5 35d 504 
70 — 850 
10f г i 
ых ef р. 7.54 15.04 
652 17507 940 1280 = 
300 650 — 720 1050 
900% 
2400% 
‚. 22008 и Е =. - 
450°" 780% O67 347 Oe ironman oon 
75° 101 123 15,7 16.16 22.0 23.0 
ия я 5.7 7.2 
1052 1293 1642 2890 4527 
28 37 О | te cathe 7s ors БИ 
44“ 66 17 200 330 
33 65 — 189 483 
a И 143 196 
486 3 550 4375 


mated for 1952-1954. 


b Applying per cent increases over 1950 to Plan 1950. 


С Based on change in retail sales. 
d Deliveries to agriculture. 


е 1954-АргИ 1957=500. 

Л 1951. 

& Ministry of Agricultural Engineering. 
h 1951 to mid-1953. 
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Table LIV (continued) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


1955 
Commodity Unit 1940801 1950401 1952 2.195351 1954 |. т 
Five-year New Plan 
Plan Plan 
ENGINEERING (continued) 
Metal cutting machine-tools i Thousands 38 a 64 73 79 
Black-cast-iron utensils . . . . | Thousand tons 40* 13.5 47.7 67.5 
Galvanized-iron utensils. . . 32% 48.4 143.9 193.7 
-Enamei-cast-iron utensils 18*= 2.9 JERS 20.0 
Enamel-iron utensils . ... . 253 61.2 114.2 
Aluminium utensils. . .... 35.6 90 107 
painovars-. . 6... . Thousands 130* 225 675 890 
Stainless steel spoons. . . Millions 30/ 3.4 WHOL Wee: 
Metal bedsteads . . . Spy od 35 16.5 
ESCROSENGISCOVES,.5 . . . - Thousands ao 1 281 2 966 3 843 
RSraimMOpHOMes. (о... 300* 1000 ae ae 921 IAS 
тета = №. -.т%.. 40* 260* 456* 497* 765+ 1000 
CHEMICALS 
ETOSSHVQIUE ces 3s sls ss Index nos. 1940=100 100 180 Se 300 se 340* 5 
Mineral fertilizers ...... Million tons 2 608 5100 5890 6420 7447 9 590 17 000k 
pynthetic rubber... .... . Index nos. 1940=100 100 200 2626 2965 2995 3645 | se 
PMIENCLICTGVES он. . Thousand tons 35 51.8 64.4 65.3 69.9 
о еее. Million tons in 40% 
fatty acid equivalent 0.6* 0.8 0.7 0.8 10+ Wy 
С са, gigs. <I Millions 660 1 000 
Pharmaceuticals and medical 
EQMEPINEDE . aeSon seco ues * Billion roubles 0.7 EH, 1.667 3.06 
ИУ же д съ. Index поз. 1940 =100 100 150f 
—Sulfonamides ....... 100 1 200/ is i 
весе уе. alii ...... Millions 25 5 7 
Bicycle inner tubes. ..... : Е 8 10 а 
MRUbbeE TOYS. +... . Millions 1.1 3.4f Te, 15 Ye 
mapper balls. ss me - - сх. a as ao ны i 1B} 
Rubber footwear ...... Million pairs 68 105 117 100* 104.6 109.4 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND CERAMICS 
Grosmavaluel AB оне Index nos. 1940=100 100 209 296 350 403 420 “ts 
CORE! Oe Noe ep te Million tons 5.8 10.3 14.1 16.2 19.3 22.7 te 3]m 
Precast concrete units Million cubic metres — A a oe 1.9 gs Bho) 6.1 
ое, 2... .... Billions 7% ke 7 19* 21* 23* 
И eS |. aoa Million sheets 205 440 706 861 1007 1140 1 500m 
Мом #1158 2%: ....... Million square metres 44 84 62 75 86 sige 
ipolishedvelass 27h: .,... 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.7 oe 1.6 es 
О о о ое - Thousand square metres — ae 40 280 
Carafes and decanters Millions 11 
Wine glasses and tumblers 13 
и. .-...- 4 
Other blown or moulded glass 59 
AE a, rr 1.5 
TIMBER AND PAPER 
Commercial timber ..... Million cubic metres 119 162 190 f 180 200 253 : fis 
Ее м но Billion roubles vr 2¢ as ar 255) 5с 7.0 8 
О ол ee ts О Index nos. 1940=100 100 114 162 200 242 Ass 320 
ар... aks Thousand tons 812 1 194 1457 1 603 1 763 1740 
ВО А м". Millions 453 833 852 890 oe 


_ 


i Ministry of Machine-tool Industry only. 


1 All types. 


К 1959. 


1 Ministry of Building Materials only. 


Commodity 


7640 


Table LIV (concluded) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE SOVIET UNION 
ААА 


Unit 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Linen fabrics 
Wool fabrics 
Silk and rayon fabrics ... . 
Rayon 
Knitted underwear. ..... 


aera 3 ом (el el ce чо 


Real silk 

Nylon 
Ready-made clothing. .... 
Felt footwear 
Leather footwear 
Sewing cotton 
Cotton wool 
Sheetiwadding’. . . сое © 
Oil cloth 


Pe bact ae eG 


Foop PROCESSING 


Gross value 
Meat 
Sausages 

Fish catch 
Whole milk 
Dried milk 
Butter 
Cheese 
Vegetable oil 
Granulated sugar 
т Сре с sc. «ss 
Confectionery 
POURS IEEE ое. 


Seas да АА of Ser Ge Bal be fe) Se 
OE Пе тыл хе 
о ИНЬ го № 1 


и о ме fen 


Е оо ба о а 


ewe ом №. вн ол 
See Leone 5% Зо Ms 
oe te ee ey 6 д М» № 
а Зо Oe er ee 


Vegetables 
Tomatoes 
Вер нь. 
Meat and vegetables . 
Children’s food 
Vitamins 
Beer 
Wine 
Champagne 
Vodka 


В ie: le te de te 


woe + + о № = 


em is & ©, Ean We 


Gamo) ое je а. №5 te 


Index поз. 1940=100 


Million metres 


Thousand tons 
Millions 


Million pairs 
Billion roubles 
Million pairs 
Million reels 


Thousand tons 
Million metres 


Index nos. 1940=100 


Thousand tons 


Million tons 
Thousand tons 


Million tons 
Thousand tons 


Million tins 


Billion doses 
Million decalitres 


Million bottles 
Million decalitres 


Million bottles 
Billions 


1955 
1940 1950 1952 1953 1954 |e New oe 
Plan Plan 
100. 172 143 164 whwedse 200 из р 
3836 3840" 4970" 5220 5550 | 6182 6267 | 6485 
270 420 257 288 — 295 ‚4 406 м 
10 150 «igo 27 2% 230" быт 334 
8 130° 225 400 — 516 400 573 697 
23 54 104% 200 248 253 is 
213° 1%6 — 227 2 -268 326 382 
ко 4 45 51 79 88 
418 431 59 623 685 ie, 
м 2 
ee x J 4* 5 J A, ра 
12.5” 287 366 376 44.0 S17. 518 64.5 
о zu fe 29 д 33.5 я 
2 205 о. 263 eae 318 318 349 
1 000* 1 900 1950 
80* 126 130 
3.5 4.5 
30 45 
00 117" 8 1165 yh 200 rs в 
1150 1267 1632 1991 2170 | 2433 2550 | 3000 
403 483 600 69% 773 н 850 | 1000 
14 Sty! Poe Petey sonny 27 3.2 3.6 
1150 2220 2300 2 750 
= 94 |. fi 30 в 38 ы. 
206 319 32 38 30 550 560 650 
372 40. 1665 т ORES 112 135 160 
79. 7800 958% ТИ 1283 1380 1500 | 1650 
2150 2528 3373 378 4300- 4500 4800 | 5300 
63° 700 560 Oe 1608 1550 | 1800 
806 994 1285 1401 1443 1 825 
i 19 a a 32.3* Ч 
370* 442 499% 770 — 880 1030 
som | 475° |. id 86 a 95 wr 
1000 1480 1938 2209 2562 | 3000 3580* | 4150 
i. 258 269 380 480 
86* 200 .. 270" 520 600 
50% 8 150 220 275 
3860 — 410 755 855 
162 410 480 
а 256 510 560 
г 25 40 80 
32 65 70 
16 i 90* 180* 
is. “ose м 5 A 48 
Мм 420% 19 1 hiss 224 232 
165 | 4.4 1 229. 152547 29 33.0429 684.5 
8 14 17 4 ie 20 
90* .. OOF a 
72 110 135 
Deen в (05 is es tm 220 260 
1008 125c, 158 © 183 В 215 


п Ministry of Light Industry (subsequently Manufactured Consumer Goods) only. In 1950, 
output of this Ministry represented 63 per cent of the total production of clothing. 
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Table LV 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN ALBANIA 
ee 


Commodity | Unit 1950 1953 1955 

Plan а 

Со eee Thousand tons 42 250 
isnitetes.. Рю. 28 7 168 
UU eT ee оо бе 26 50 100 
НО ИИ бо ют 132 200 263 
Natural asphalt 26 rs 80 
Chromeiore) aan. Sp 55 120 
Copperore> и a0 14 50 145 
Refined copper. . . . 1 3 
Laundry soap : 1 Pe 4 
Cotton textiles . . . . | Million шт? 1 50 22 
Woollen textiles — 1 
С рр Sara. Thousand pairs 272 : 598 
Refined sugar Thousand tons 1 8 11 


Sources : See Appendix В. 


а Last year of Five-year Plan drawn up in 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 


Commodity 


+ ake 


Pigeon 4. 4.4: 
Chemical industry 
Sulphuric acid 

Soap 


<’ eta 2 


Cement 
Bricks 


© мы 


Dinas бер, 


| Unit 


Millions of tons 


Million MWh 


Thousands of tons 


Thousands of tons 


Thousands of tons 
Millions 
Millions of п? 


Light industries and others 


Cotton fabrics 
Woollen fabrics 


Leather footwear 


at a LY 


Millions of metres 


Millions of pairs 
Thousands of tons 
Thousands of tons 


Table LVI 

1939 1948 1949 1950 1951 1657) LOSS 1954 
21 4.1 5.0 5.6 6.1 Tol 8.0 8.6 
0.28 0.56 0.68 0.82 1.05 1.40 1.62 1.80 
0.13 1.54 2.81 4.19 7.29 10.64 
6.9 11.6 За ae 13.8 20.8 24.1 Za 

oe 10.6 16.0 18.1 
226 380 486 594 630 680 714 793 

52 130 ae AG 5 540 567 618 
1.3 17 1.8 1.8 2.6 

34 60 66 85 96 110 119 as) 
5:2. 5.1 6.2 6.5 7.8 8.7 9.8 
Ae 0.5 0.5 0.87 1.0 12 1.3 ы 

13 19 ae _ 24 26 28 30 

25 61 65 61 96 


Sources: See Appendix В. 


a Including a small proportion of hard coal. 


a Е ee 
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Table ГУП 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Commodity Unit 1937 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mining 
Hardicoals< Yosh as eee Millions of tons 16.7 Wet 17.0 18.5 18.4 20:3 20.3 \ 57.6 
Brown соа о comes 18.0 23.6 25.5 26.6 29.0 31.8 32.8 J Е 
тео еее Thousands of tons 18 49 60 102 119 181 196 
REONROTG м сое Millions of tons 1.8 1.4 85 1.6 1.8 2,1 2.3 
Мапрапезе ое. а Thousands of tons | 106 100 a 168 180 231 240 
ФО о ЕЕ ee Millions of tons 8:3 5.6 6.6 7.0 7.3 8.0 8.5 
Соараи ов Се Million сиб. т. 136 611 782 868 
ELECINICEDOWErE о о Million MWh 4.1 US 8.4 9.3 10.3 11.7 12.4 13:5 
Basic materials 
РОВ ро. сое Millions of tons er 1.6 1.9 2.0 Dol 2,3 2.8 
О о Бао оне 2.3 2.6 2.8 57 aS 3.8 4.4 
Соррега ес... Thousands of tons 0.9 6.5 7.0 ed 8.0 9.0 oe 
ROLSGEDTOG UCTS ncn nin nance Millions of tons 1.6 ial 1.9 ay) 2.3 2.5 2.9 
Chemicals 
Sulphurichactd о meneame ean Thousands of tons | 166 215 a 312 
Оби Путев... 50 ЭТ 46 61 
Nitrogenous fertilizers? ..... 23 31 34 Be 38 
Phosphate fertilizer es ee 48 60 61 63 74 
SOAD MEE fa co rs ме 28 29 58 60 
Building material 
Gemnenttre ee ee Millions of tons 13 1.6 1.7 1.8 an 22) 23 
ТО. сое о а 0.9 0.9 1.0 lal 
IBEICK Ус о о st Billions 1.1 0.9 0.8 - 1.3 
ОУ о ое И о о Thousands of tons 130.91 35:5 13720 146.6 
Engineering 
Electric motors 0.5-25 kW . . Thousands 81.6 276.2 291.6 Ph 383.9 
Море ес pm eee 8.2 13:2 16.4 se ae 20.9 
Railway wagons? ........ ей 11.0 4.3 8.4 9.4 2.5 
Light industry and others 
Woollentfabrics anus) sana Thousands of tons 17.2 23.8 Я 28.6 
О: о о ен ke ТЯ tae м ke i, 19.5 
Working (ОИ р оовоо вв Million units Re a 3.9 4.6 6.2 8.5 os 
Рае oy ee ee nea Thousands of tons | 224 260 275 294 299 308 317 
nein трат 4 898 4 a BM es = 604f 518 597 704 г 590 637 
СИ ы оо Billions 11.7 13.0 11.9 14,3 15.5 17.0 


nr 


Sources : See Appendix В. 
а In terms of nitrogen content. 
5 In terms of plant nutrient. 


¢ In motor-truck units (1 truck = 3 motor-cars). 
d In freight-truck units (1 passenger car = 10 freight trucks, 1 motor-car = 


12 freight trucks). 


Cotton fabrics 
Silk fabrics 
Linen and half-linen fabrics 


Ff 1936/37. 


е Measured by weight (in millions of metres): 
1948 
eat 280 254 
6 и 


1949 


35 


1953 
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Table LVIII 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN EASTERN GERMANY 
ООО 


Commodity Unit 19364 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Mining 
Hard COD Е Millions of tons 3.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 322 we $c 
one oe Fae a NONE ПО Я Е psy 5 150 
: rown coal briquettes ... . 24.0 29.8 34.7 37.6 41.4 44,3 46.5 
о Scena ek Reine 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.8 1.3 
Coppenmorea = a) ake 1:1 0.5 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.0 1.4 
ВоВ... 1.0 0.9 ee 1.3 1.4 1.3 
Electrie powers ог. ан Million MWh 13.9 14.5 ПЭ KS 20.1 lei 25 
Basic materials 
Pic Owe, м a Millions of tons 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.7 il 
Crude steele yom ee 1.4 0.3 0.6 1.0 1.5 1.9 2 
RONed productSes @'s eeu, 0.2 0.4 0.8 ill 3 =) 
Chemicals 
Sulphuric acid pare ОМИ. Thousands of tons 302 147 194 233 275 288 348 
Caustic О ee 124 78 130 150 Бы” 2945 о Зы 
ОО ОЕ ва = nt 378 ae 90 99 ты 184 285 
Nitrogenous fertilizers .. . 305 ee Be 230 ste т ip 
Phosphorous fertilizers® .. . 32 20 20 24 32, Si 70* 
ВО.“ 12 6 8 9 15 18 20* 
Building materials 
Gementaeet., о: Millions of tons 7 0.9 12 1.4 1.6 2.0 2.4 
BIC KGa as en se ees Billions 2.6 0.3 1.0 1.4 tse 1.3% 2.0* 
ООО, = оо в Я Millions of m? 2.2 9.8 13.4 15.0 14.9 13.4 18.0* 
Engineering 
TLAGLOLS eee ee en sl se Thousands ae к 0.9* 5.4 9.1 те 15.3* 
IMIGEORATUCKS) 214. сое 17.4 hye 0.9 2.4 9.7 12.6 14.0* 
VIOLOE-CAESIA See ое chs 60.8 и 4.5 9.2 И 16 290% 
Light and food industries 
Cotton, woollen and other fabrics Millions of m? — Ay 181 261 326 349 391 
PEXtile Yarns. vc eat. car cae Thousands of tons 210 Kc 6 168 an 247* 
Kameewearieme, oc PRs a es Millions of pieces Pee в и 60 83 О Ее 
Socks and stockings ..... Millions of pairs 312 aa as 116 143 172 184* 
Leather footwear ...... V7 6 6 8 11 14 18 
ине . о «36 * « Thousands of tons 846 565 715 700 850 795 750 


ns 


Sources: See Appendix B. Ь In pure content. 
a It should be noted that production increased rapidly between 1936 and 
1938; for example, in 1938, production of crude steel was 1.7 million tons, 
cement 2.5 million tons and electric power 17.2 million MWh. 
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Table LIX 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 
ee ee eee eee ne 


Commodity Unit 1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mining 
Hardcoalyes:. 3.5.5 Ope 6 же. Millions of tons 1.0 1.2 1.4 iS 1.6 1.8 2.1 22.0 
ignite: grey. oer сок ОЕ 8.4 9.4 10.4 11.8 13.6 16.9 19,2 | ; 
ор Ore. зы ск т мае 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 ste ws ae 
Grudesoil я . Ем. Thousands of tons 43 485 497 530 596 697 830 1194 
Вахе. ааа — м. 540 479 561 650* si 680 в 831 
ОО ИЯ ZO fb eo ав Million MWh 1.4 2.0 2.5 3.0 She) 4.2 4.6 
Basic materials 
PigkONees a Ge, Ge es eee Millions of tons 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.7 = 
Crudeisteél. os bos pes eee 0.6 0.7 0.9 1.0 Ves} 1.5 1:5 i 
Rolledsproducts, су . «4. 0.4 A 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.8 0.8 5S 
АПН, As. « we. . ща. Thousands of tons 1.3 9.1 14.4 an 26.6 30.9 30.0 28.4 
Chemicals 
Nitrogenous fertilizers? ..... Thousands of tons 7.4 12.6 15.8 17.4 16.0 15.2 14.6 16.0 
Otherstertilizersican = Sage. = aan: 8.8 745) 14.3 23.6 22.4 19.9 26.4 217.2 
Building materials 
Ceomentfe ес Seo с зе Millions of tons 0.3 0.3 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 
Plates glass See ue ee ty Millions of т? 1.6 т 3.9 4.4 
Engineering 
Machine-toolsae съ. а. Thousands 0.1 1.9 35 6.9 11.4 12.4 and 
DEACtOTS® 3 age 46 те. ва. 0.6 1.2 2.6 3.9 3.6 1:5 0.8 
RailwayawagOnSey. «as 2 ae 1.5 4.1 4.9 4.0 3.2 3.6 ae ор 
ОО ЕАО oe aes ore) aes 0.9 2.8 6.7 8.5 12.1 13.0 14.6 15.0 
ВСЕ be Sys us etc 48 82 И 156 185 218 136 174 
Мте ее. ‹. сб. с oem ке eo 71 102 140 180 155 
Light industry and others 
@otton! fabricsaa, «= = 2.4 «6 Millions of m? os 53 167 180 206 215 209 227 
МуооЦев саме еее 20.0 14.4 16.0 17.9 21.9 16.4 sa Ak: 
Leather footwearer . - age = au Millions of pairs 8.5) 3:7 4.2 6.1 7.8 9.0 8.4 10.5 
Рае, see cheat с зе ee Thousands of tons 50 54 71 a ee am sia 
Sugarmetinedsare. . го. + ae Thousands of tons | 127 Sa 144 181 255 155 266 


SY 


Sources : See Appendix В. а In pure content. 
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Table LX 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN POLAND 
ОИ ООВ ВНЕ 


1937 
Commodity Unit Pree Post- | 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
territory 
Mining 
Hard СО о Millions of tons 38.1 66.0 70.3 74.1 78.0 82.0 84.4 88.6 91.3 
РЕ” Se о и — 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.8 
Grade ail a ae. : F 5.9 6.2 6.9 
А м .. ousands of tons 501 160 135 154 165 188 224 250 ne 
бы ви 780 a: 659 699 790 0: 1027 пы мо 
Е aaron illions of tons We} 5:7 ay 5.8 6.0 6.4 7.4 7.9 9.0 
еси роже... Million MWh 4.0 6.3 7.5 8.3 9.0 10.6 12:03. 15.4 
Basic materials 
ВОН 5 Millions of tons 0. 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 AB 27 
Ооо, Зи ое 1.5 1.9 2.0 2.3 2.5 2.3 3.0 3.6 4.0 
Rolled products ....... tle, 1:3 is 1.8 2.0) 22 er eels 
Chemicals 
И = . 1.4 . .2% Thousands of tons | 189 267 223 282 300 320 400 428 603 
Ване ЗО ss Ghee 22 23 48 58 66 72 72 83 91 
Caleined. з00а...,...... <a и 162 & 272 280 305 
ЕВЕ ет. гео. 498 AA 628 814 857 934 1027 
of which : 
nitrogenous#5 ..... 220 Li 339 388 430 ie 394 441 526 
superphosphates@5 ... 277 ae 289 425 454 aS 449 480 680 
о а xs 6.5 a 7 12 13 15 15 a 31 
LO ee el A 5 3.6 37 3.0 3.6 4.5 5.4 1-3 
Carbon’ @есё04е. .:... ME ea | 9.7 12:1 137 18.9 re Ve 22.2 
а И: ees 55.4 He 25 53 70 73 76 81 
Building materials 
Mements а os me ee Millions of tons 1.3 2.8 1.8 2.3 2.5 21 2.6 33 
РЕ АЗ o-oo fake = - в Thousands of tons 25.0 a 16.0 76.9, 88.4 91.9 107.5 
Engineering 
Railway wagons. ...... Thousands 0.3 0.8 13.0 15.4 15.8 16.4 16.9 17.4 
WOLOr ИСК о + Bae a a 0.02 0.2 0.8 27 7.0 is 
IMototcarsuas 6°. mae = Rar Че aa — —- — 0.08 1.6 ее 
IMachiné-tools:. .. <2. = «=. Thousands of tons 17 eh 6.8 9.4 12:2. 1.2 15.4 — 20.3 
ОТО ВЫ 4... =. Thousands —— —- aa 2.5 4.0 4.1 6.0 6.9 
Motor-cycles, Fs ss Re bs 2 4.2 lal 11.0 re 13.7 
о eh oe be a 75.0 91.1 99.3 124.5 237.0 303.4 
WirelessiSetS п... 178.0 о 33.766. 1116.1 56:95 215:0268:7 
Light and food industries 
Cotton fabrics ..... Millions of m? ni 288 344 406 431 461 470 499 
Woollen fabrics”... . . . = a 377 41.9 50.1 56.50) 61.6) 64.1 70.5 
Binem оне... ae 5.8 В 39.3 49.9 ae ae vs 
IRayot ас. of 23.0 ey) cee 57.4 66.0 68.0 68.0 
Leather footwear ...... Millions of pairs 2.1 ae 4.9 eo 12.8 18.0 19.6 20.8 
Paper 6 ss ee es Thousands of tons 195 599 247 265 292 335 347 354 
СТАЕ НЕ len ен аа Billions Tell He 15021.31 2 Oe Oe 2 
RaW Зиг goes us ef Thousands of tons 506 900 624 745 955 SD) 825 1105 


i Ш Ш Ш6@&6@®Щ&®юшШЩШо68——к—к5к—5к—к5ккк____—_—_—_—_—_—_—_к—_—_дкд 


: 1 Ь Measured in pure content (in thousands of tons): 
Се See Appendix В. т О be a Asa) 
а Gross weight. Nitrogenous fertilizers 66 68 90 


Phosphorous fertilizers 72 76 81 115 
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Table LXI 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 
о a ee 


Commodity Unit 1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Mining 
Pardtcoalie, % yee le ae Millions of tons 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.54 
О р at ere о ; es DD ph) 2.9 8.5 3.9 4.4а aye 
ОО ни ое бы ee 8.65 4.3 4.7 5.3 6.5 8.4 9.5 10.2 
NTONROTE м о оо 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 
Матиас асе ее и се Billions of паз 2.0 1.8 23 335 
[EQOUMOJROMG? 6 4 6 8 po 6 0 @ 6 Million MWh 1.2 1.5 1.9 Dee Dee) 3.0 3.4 
Basic materials 
о О acre. о ee Thousands of tons | 130 191 275 336 350 390 456 
ETUdersteel wakes ee ee a ee Did 340 459 560 650 702 720 
(Сор др het о OR 0.6 tt 2.5 
Chemicals 
ВО! 5s 4 6 8 5-0 8% Thousands of tons 43.2 26.3 37.0 50.0 a 79.3 86.4 
анис ОЧ а cum.) i ce a. #129 1255 14.4 15.4 19.6 2.0 23.8 
Super-phosphate fertilizer? . . . . 25 1.3 3.8 4.8 9.2 18.1 18.6 
Building materials 
ое а А ко Millions of tons 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.0 1.1 1.5 9 
В ее и а ED 5S By 4.1 
Г lassie cet tt cae meee cnet Thousands of tons 13:2 23.3 295 33.0 
Engineering 
РАСО И № текст Thousands — 0.8 р. Bail 3.5 4.3 Sf! 
Light industries and others 
Cotton and viguna fabrics . . . . | Millions of п? 79 100 140 164 190 192 
МЕ Е ор ово во 11.4 16.9 213 26.1 27.3 28.9 
Silk and rayon fabrics. ..... 6.8 11.4 127 13.8 16.0 15-2 
ее оо а «0 4) er Millions of pairs oe 35) 9.3 11.6 3 5a 9.0 
Рае coe) =. sa oe hh Gea 61 76 90 101 108 114 ae 
Sugamarcined se) ou о ад Thousands of tons 70 90 100 85 100 89 100 
Sources : See Appendix В. Ь 1936. 


a On other base of calculation, some official sources give a total coal pro- 


duction of 6 million tons. 


c In pure content. 


d Gross weight. 
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Table LXII 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS AND PLANS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Thousands of head 


Albania 
1938 FOG RRO Gs 
L95OeDecember вв... 
Plan 1955 December... . 


Bulgaria 
OS eee a Mn he 
1948 December 
1953-December 34 . . + . 
Plan 1954 December... . 


Czechoslovakia 
1936°December 2... - 
Тотем ых eee 
(9a3°Deceniber “gee. . oe: 
Plan 1955:Decembers: . .-. 


Eastern Germany 
i936, December. 5. 
1950 December 
1953 December 
1954 June 
Plan 1955 December... . 


Hungary 
1938 April 
Омь, Е cece 5 ss 
1953 December 
1954 Octaber 5) ВЕ. 


1948 June 
1953 June 
Plan 1955 June 


Rumania 


1948 December 
1952 December 
1953 December 
Plan 1956 December... . 


т es ere ох UC ee ee 


Cattle 
of which| Pigs Horses Sheep Goats _ Poultry 
Total 
cows 

1344 15 1095 1574 932 

129а be 47 1185 1707 830 

1394 a 127 1246 = 1 844 847 
1 640 1 080 580 11 000 
1910 т 550 10 000 
1700 bg 2 070 460 8 400 
1 740 Kis 2 400 470 8 600 
4376 2341 3 160 663 486 1 046 41 748 
3 461 1 892 2 679 635 498 1052 26 298¢ 
3842 2176 3 456 1 106 4 
3842 2176 3 732 1 327 
3 605 1 960 6 187 809 1595 691 20 690 
3 615 1 616 5 705 723 1085 1410 15 950 
SUNS AWAY 8 204 1 550 1 135 
3800 2036 8 000 2950е 
4000 2340 8 300 
1 882а 917 5 224 814 1 629 
1 7504 910 2725 550 820 
2 200 900 5 716е 700 1 600 

и 6 796 ae: 

9924 6294 9 684 3 149 1941 787 
5748 3647 4 626 2297 1410 
7385 5300 9 730 2720 3 330 
8000% 5500 | 107501 4250* 
3 652а 2 200 1 581 10 451 27 324 
4 112а iL SE 922 11 263 15 924 
47674 9523 1080 ag Bt 
4 58 1а о 3 634 1073 11 482 27 114 
49304 2365 4 600 1240 13 800 35 000 


и nnn к ь 5—5 


Sources: See Appendix В. 


Nore. — The pre-war figures refer to post-war territories and presumably 


end-year countings. 

a Including buffaloes. 

b Including mules and asses. 
c Of which 9,932 hens. 


d Of which 13,110 hens. 

e October. 

f Plan for end-1956, 1.1 million head. 

g Plan for end-1956, 2.3 million head. 

h The Plan targets for 1954 were surpassed. 

i The Plan targets for 1954 were not realized. 
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Table LXIII 


SOWN AREAS AND SOWING PLANS IN EASTERN EUROPE2 


Country and 
Year 
Bread 
Albania 
1938 97.03. eee bs 
194955... Meee 0.084 
1953 meee, см. 
О a ame, oe 
Е он ов 
Bulgaria 
1939 ter 2. sol ee 
1948 ers 2... № 
о Er Gat aees 
ОБИ, 5 4 os o 
Czechoslovakia 
193 Bier ne eee) ey 0.86¢ 
Об, а. 0.87 с 
о а 0.78 с 
ое 
ТОЭ Ра. ПА: . 
195; Plans. Ми. 
Hungary 
fOS4/ 382 ick. CRP << Dees) 
а А 1.91 
ОБЕ зоо es ees 1.75 
1954 ан с м 1.88 
Poland 
Е о oe 6.7 
р те 6.6 
т 7.0 
Ра 
Китата 
1935/3950 eee 2.9 
и oe 2.7 
1952 ie a De 3.0 
1956/57) Plan = ) 8% 3.0 


Sources: See Appendix B. 


a Pre-war figures refer to post-war boundaries. 


b 1947. 
c Wheat only. 


Grain 


Coarse 


0.194 


0.664 
0.584 
0.684 


Millions of hectares 


Total 
technical 

crops 
Total 
0.212 0.003 
0.278 0.021 
0.264 se 
0.290 0.035 
0.285 0.046 
3.4 0.34 
3.2 0.41 
3.1 0.57 

0.70 
3.38е 0.23 
3.03е 0.29 
2.47е 
4.11 0.11 
3.90 0.37 
3.43 0.56 
3.62 
9.71 0.3 
9.47 0.5 
9.21 0.8 
8.2 0.2 
7.9 0.7 
6.6 1.0 
7.4 0.9 


d Barley only. 
e All grains. 


Potatoes and 


vegetables 
Potatoes Total 
0.004 
0.009 
0.016 
0.06 
0.08 
0.09 
One 0.86 
0.55 0.67 
0.63 
0.29 0.39 
0.28 0.36 
0.21 
0.25 
2.8 3.0 
2.5 Di) 
Dee 2.1 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
0.7 


f Wheat, rye, barley and oats only. 


g Fodder and other unspecified crops. 


Total 
fodder 


0.003 
0.015 


0.039 
0.46 
0.485 
0.79 


1.07 
1.2 
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Table LXIV 
TRACTOR STOCKS AND DENSITIES IN EASTERN EUROPE 


— 


Thousands of 15 H.P. units | 


Hectares of arable land 
per 15 H.P. unit 


1949 1951 1953 1954 а 1949 1953 
Albania MTS 0.25 0.5 
Bulgaria Ota a ee 6.2 12.1 185 14.7 620 308 
of which MTS . 6.0 11.4 13.1 
Czechoslovakia Rota dc Sui 27.0 am 30.7 32.7 5¢ 237d 159 
of which MTS 1.24 15.8 е 18.9 ae 
Eastern Germanyf MTS ....... 17.1 # 28.7 46.1 50.3 5 273 h 1054 
State farms es 9.8 ue я 21 
Hungary Ota Ва др ВВ ОИ 9.2 15.2 14.0 15.44 593 379 
of which MTS 3.6 8.8 10.6 12.0 
Poland Тор ee. 1515 31.8 45.3 49.3 6 950 325 
of which MTS 0.2 9.3 16.4 19.0 
Rumania ee Se 12.51 . 23.3 24,8 752 386 
of which MTS. . 3.8 7.6 14.0 15.0 
Sources : See Appendix В. е 1950. 


Note. — The letters MTS stand for Machine and Tractor Stations. 

Figures are end-of-year unless otherwise stated. 

а Mid-year. 

Ь These figures were obtained by adding deliveries during the first half of 1954 
to the end-1954 stock—that is, they are over-estimated since no account has 
been taken of depreciation in 1954. 

с In Czechoslovakia the deliveries from 15 September 1953 to 31 December 
1954 were more than 10,000 units. 

а 1948. 


Л The original data, given in 30 H.P. units, were converted into 15 Н.Р. units 
in order to ensure comparability. 

8 End of the third quarter of 1949. 

h As the numbers of tractors on State farms are not known for all years, these 
figures represent the ratio of the arable area outside State farms to the 
number of tractors on Machine and Tractor Stations. The figure for agri- 
culture as a whole would be somewhat lower, particularly in 1949, because 
of the higher tractor density in State farms. 


i Beginning of 1949. 


А 


Table LXV 
FERTILIZER SUPPLIES PER HECTARE OF AREA 2 


Kilogrammes of Pure Content 


Country Year Nitrogenous Phosphorous  Potassic Total 5 

Czechoslovakia. . . . 1948/49 8.0 BS) 9.6 311 

1952/53 Plan с 18.1 21.6 17a 56.8 

1952/53 10.7 15.0 25.3 51.0 

1954 Plan 12.0 15.4 Dae 52.7 

Eastern Germany? . . 1948 20.2 4.2 37.6 62.0 

1950 28.2 14.5 54.0 96.7 

1953 les №25 63.2 107.0 

1954 В 23.8 67.7 123.0 

1955 Plan 35.0 23.8 50.0 108.8 

Hungary ee 1949 23 №1 0.6 4.0 

1951 3:2 3.6 1.6 8.4 

1953 2.8 3.0 0.8 6.6 

1954 Plan 12.4 

Poland aye ee. ae 1948/49 4.8 5.5 7.4 У. 7 

1951/52, 7.8 8.7 11.5 28.0 

1953/54 9.0 9.5 12.3 30.8 

1954/55 Plan 12.0 10.0 13.0 35.0 

Sources ; See Appendix В. d Supplies of lime were: 

Note. — In Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania, official reports give only Kgs 
the “ area treated with fertilizers ”; the supply per hectare of arable land would 1948 41.8 
be extremely small as compared with the other countries. 1950 86.4 
a Agricultural area for eastern Germany, arable area for the three other Е ae 


countries. 
6 Excluding lime. 


c 1951 version. 
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Appendix В 
NOTES ON SOURCES AND METHODS 


(For page reference to the notes on particular tables, see the Table of Contents, p. pages vi-xi) 


1. GENERAL 


As in previous years, the statistics given should be regarded in the first place as basic documentation for the economic analysis 
made in the Survey. They are therefore somewhat different in nature from statistics normally published in statistical yearbooks 
and other publications of a purely statistical nature. First, when no official figures are available, it is often preferable to have 
an estimate rather than no figure at all. Consequently, estimated figures which have a wider margin of error than is usually 
allowed in statistical publications are sometimes shown in the various tables. In the second place, the available national statistics 
have, for the sake of comparability as between countries, often been adjusted to more uniform definitions. For this reason, the 
figures shown differ in many instances from those given in national publications, or in other publications of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Finally, the methods of compilation have been chosen with a view to the special use for which the 
data are intended. This does not necessarily mean that for other purposes other methods might not have been preferable. 


Where a table gives totals for a number of countries, these totals always refer to the same group of countries for each period 
shown. In cases where figures for a given country are not available for one or more periods, estimates of these missing figures 
are included in the totals. Except where otherwise stated, area totals include estimates for those countries for which no data 
are available, or assume that the series for the missing country moved in proportion to the average for the other countries. 


Slight discrepancies between constituent items and the totals shown in the tables are due to rounding. 


The tables include information received up to the end of December 1954. In general, the more recent figures are to be 
regarded as provisional, and subject to revision. 


The notes on sources and methods given in this SuRvEy should be regarded primarily as a continuation of those to be found 
in previous ones and especially in Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Geneva, 1953, and in subsequent issues of the 
Economic Bulletin for Europe. The present notes deal mainly, therefore, with new tables, changes in sources and methods for 
existing ones, and additional material used to bring them up to date. 


Method of Reference to Sources 


Sources are again referred to in the way introduced in the last Survey. Wherever the sources for a table have been few and 
the methods used self-evident, the necessary references have been given under the table. All sources referred to in this Appendix 
are listed systematically at the end and are given a number, by which they are referred to in the succeeding notes. 


Information on sources is given in the following order : first the department, institution, or other authority responsible for 
the publication (or in the case of books, the author); 1 where the site of the issuing authority is not the capital city, the place 
of issue is indicated, this being followed by the title of the publication; the place of publication is then given, if different from 
the place of issue, and is followed by the mention of the publishing house (where different from the issuing authority) and (for 
non-periodical literature) the date of publication. Finally, for periodicals an indication is given of the frequency of publication. 
Such details are omitted when they are already apparent from the wording of the title (e.g., Monthly Digest of Statistics for 
periodicity, and Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek for both periodicity and issuing authority). The publisher 
is not normally mentioned for official publications. In addition to the foregoing exceptions, there were a few cases where full 
bibliographical detail was not known. 

If no particular issue of a periodical is indicated, it is to be understood that various issues of it were used as a source for the 
statistics. If, for any country, the title of a publication is given in a language other than the national language of that country, 
it is to be understood that a translation of the publication exists in the language indicated or that the edition is largely bilingual. 


Il. OUTPUT AND SUPPLY IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE (Tables 9, 12, 26-28, 30, 32, 
37, 39, 1-УШ, XIX, LII-LXV and Charts 1, 3, 6 and 9). 


1. INDEX NuMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL Рворостюм (Tables 1-УШ, Charts 1, 3 and 9) 


The sources and methods adopted are essentially those described in the SURVEY for 1953 and subsequent quarterly bulletins. 
The following notes indicate changes that have occurred since the publication of the Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 3. 


1 For newspapers and ordinary commercial periodicals, this information is not given. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND OF PRODUCTION ву Sectors (Tables I-VIID 


Belgium: Metal-using : the component series “ automobiles” of “ fabrications métalliques ” is now of greater coverage. 
The official revisions have been made retrospectively. 
Food, beverages and tobacco : a new official series for “ laiteries ” has now been included in the series for all annual 
index numbers from 1950 and for all quarters of 1953 and 1954. 
The index of total production is correspondingly affected by these changes. 


Denmark : Official revisions to all series following the results of the census of production for 1953. 


Ireland: Official revisions to all series following the results of the census of production for 1952. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND OF THE CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILES 
CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATIONS (Charts 1, 3, and 9) 


The basic figures are taken from Table I (Total Production), Table IV (Metal-using Industries), Table VI (Textiles) and 
Table XXI (Volume of Consumption of Textiles). 

Seasonal corrections have not been made to the individual component series of each sector nor have the corrections obtained 
for each of the sector series been used for computing the corrections applicable to the total index. 

Where necessary, official index numbers of production have been corrected for the changing number of working-days in 
each month before adjusiing for seasonal variation. Such corrections have been made after taking account of the different 
industrial holidays (including Saturdays) in each country. 

For each of the four series, moving averages of four quarters have been calculated : 1948 to 1954 for total industry, 1950 to 
1954 for metal-using, 1948 to 1954 for textiles and 1949 to 1954 for textile consumption. 

The moving-average index numbers have been expressed as a ratio of the corresponding original index numbers adjusted 
for the changing number of working-days. After elimination of those ratios which appeared unduly removed from the general 
pattern obtained, averages of the remaining ratios have beén calculated over the particular period considered and adjusted so 
as to sum to unity. The ratios finally obtained have been taken to represent the seasonal pattern and are shown in Table A : 


Table A 


INDEX NUMBERS OF SEASONAL VARIATION IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND THE VOLUME 
OF CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILES 


Average ratio of moving-average index number to the original index number 4 


; : Den- : Western Nether- Switzer- Unit 
Quarter | Austria | Belgium ‘marie Finland | France Germany Italy fuse Norway | Sweden sid ee 
Total industry . . . . | First 1.040 | 0.991 0.986 0.971 1.021 1.001 0.997 0.9’ 
Зесопа | 0.989 | 0.984 | 0.970 0.951 1.007 0.957 0.996 0.9’ 
Third 0.993 1.047 1.075 1.091 1.024 1.070 1.043 1.07 
Fourth | 0.978 0.978 | 0.969 0.987 | 0.948 0.972 | 0.964 0.9 
Metal-using industries | First 1.016 1.014 | 0.970 | 0.960 | 0.952 1.0175 | 0.994 1.018 0.931 0.943 с 
Second | 0.989 0.976 | 0.959 | 0.978 0.946 | 0.9746 | 0.934 | 0.988 0.990 0.948 
Third 1.062 1.037 1.104 1.114 1.102 1.0376 | 1.095 0.984 1.140 1.159 
Fourth | 0.933 0.973 0.967 | 0.948 1.000 | 0.9726 | 0.977 1.010 0.939 0.950 
Textile industries. . . | First 0.964 | 0.985 0.931 0.971 0.972 0.979 0.966 0.961 0.9. 
Second 1.023 1.027 0.957 0.932 1.030 0.940 | 0.995 0.963 0.9: 
Third 1.062 1.062 ЭТ 1.153 | 1.058 1.126 1.076 1.124 1.0 
Fourth | -0.951 0.926 | 0.961 0.944 0.940 0.955 0.963 0.952 0.9: 
Textile consumption . | First 1.282 1.143 1.114 1.189 1.090 1.0: 
Second | 0.946 | 0.910 | 0.973 1.036 0.999 0.9 
Third 1.141 1.066 EIS) 1.061 1153 1.0 
Fourth | 0.631 0.881 0.778 0.714 0.758 0.8 


Ум 


а Corrected for variations in the number of working-days in each quarter. 


Ь Up to 1951. Е 1 i i : . ь $ + thi 
oe 2 coy alae rome 952 the following coefficients have been used: first quarter: 1.044; second quarter: 0.979; third quarter; 1.024; fourth quarter: 0.953. 


м 


Е ae ratios have been applied to the corresponding quarterly index numbers in order to obtain series corrected for seasonal 
iation. 


For the volume of consumption of textiles, an additional adjustment has been made for the last two quarters of 1950 and 
the first quarter of 1951. The tremendous changes in the seasonal pattern induced by the Korean war have been smoothed out 
to present a more continuous picture. The adjustment has been made without affecting the general level and trend of the series. 


In certain instances official or other coefficients of seasonal variation were available and these are shown in Table A wherever 
they have been used. The sources of such index numbers are the following : 


Belgium: Total index: information received directly from the Institut de recherches économiques et sociales, Louvain. 


Italy; АП production series : information received directly from the Central Statistical Office. The original series corrected are 
those officially published with base 1938 = 100. 


Sweden: Total index : series for industrial production (excluding electricity) received directly from the Sveriges Industri- 
forbund. 


United Kingdom: Metal-using : data taken from Р. ©. Henderson, “ Retrospect and Prospect : The Economic Survey of 1954” 
in 27.5, May-June 1954 (page 177). The seasonal coefficients used, adjusted for comparable presentation, are : 


Engineering Vehicles Metal goods п.е.5. 


FAMUATV SA DHll Pemeee oxy chet eonw insti <a be 0.990 0.985 0.976 
Mav SAU DOSER д ne ke Se a 1.058 1.047 1.075 
И ОО шов ов ; 0.962 0.976 0.962 


The three component series for index numbers of metal-using industry have been combined after correction for seasonal 
variation. 

Finally, in the special case of metal-using industries in western Germany, where the trend alters quite sharply from 1951 
to 1952, the correction has been made in two stages, first for the period 1950 to 1951 inclusive, and then for 1952 to 1954. The 
two sets cf coefficients of seasonal variation are shown in Table А. 


2. Вопопмс Activity (Tables 9, 30, XVIII and ГП) 


DWELLING CONSTRUCTION AND OTHER BUILDING Activity (Table XVIII) 


Except as otherwise stated below, the source for all data is 30.11. 


Belgium: 3.4 for dwellings authorized. Data refer to the number of residential buildings, rather than to dwellings, and include 
conversions and alterations. The estimated number of dwellings completed is from 3.8 and has a coverage similar to 
that of authorizations. The construction indices are from 3.5. 

Denmark: The quarterly figures, covering 85 to 95 per cent of total dwelling construction in the whole country, do not include 
rural districts. The annual index numbers for construction are based on investment data for building (with the exclu- 
sion of civil engineering), taken from 30.6 and 30.7. 

Finland: Quarterly figures for dwellings refer to 65 urban districts covering about 40 per cent of total dwelling construction. 
The index of construction, a component of the general index of industrial production, is taken from 7.1 and 7.9 and 
replaces the index of employment in building previously shown, 


France: The construction index is a component of the general index of industrial production. 
Western Germany: The annual data on completions and the construction indices (series uncorrected for variations in the 
number of working-days) are taken from 10.2. 


Italy: Original data for the number of rooms have been converted into dwellings by use of the following conversion factors, 
derived from data on rooms and dwellings supplied by the Central Statistical Office (rooms per dwelling) : 1950 : 3.63; 
1951 : 3.74; 1952: 3.74; 1953 : 3.72. For 1954 the factor for 1953 has been applied. Quarterly data include only 
communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants, covering about 50 per cent of total dwelling construction. 


Norway: The construction index is the index of employment in construction and the quarterly figures refer to the end of the 
period. : 
Spain: The data include only provincial capitals and communes of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 


Quarterly data refer throughout to 53 towns only, relating to 55 to 60 per cent of total dwelling construction. The 
construction index is derived from the number of insured workers, less unemployed in construction, given in 23.12 
up to the end of 1952 and in 23.11 thereafter. Owing to lack of sufficient data the following periods had to be selected : 
the index for the first quarter refers to the situation in February; that for the second quarter to the average of April 


Sweden : 


19 
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and June; for the third quarter to August; and the index for the fourth quarter refers to the average of October and 
December. The annual index is the average of these quarterly indices. 


Switzerland : The annual data on dwellings completed, taken from 30.6 and 30.7, are estimates covering the whole country. 


The annual data on dwellings authorized and under construction, and the half-yearly data for dwellings under construction, 
relate to municipalities with over 2,000 inhabitants, covering 80 to 85 per cent of total dwelling construction. Quarterly data 
for dwellings authorized and completed include 42 towns, covering 50 to 55 per cent of total dwelling construction. 


The index of construction is based upon employment figures adjusted for variations in the number of hours worked per 
week in the building industry, as given in 24./. 


United Kingdom: The construction index is a component of the general index of industrial production. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING BEGUN OR AUTHORIZED (Table 9) 


Denmark: 6.1. Floor space of factories and workshops started. 
Finland: 7.8. Industrial buildings under construction at the end of June each year. The original figures were in cubic metres. 
France: 8.1. Number of licences granted for private industrial and commercial building. 


Western Germany: 10.2. Man-hours worked in industrial building. Allowance has been made for the progressive increase 
in the number of firms included from year to year. 


Netherlands: 16.4. The value of industrial building authorized has been deflated by the dwelling-cost index given in 16.6. 


Sweden: 23.3. Value of building in manufacturing industry for which applications have been received, defiated by the dwelling- 
cost index given in 23.2. 


Switzerland: 24.1. Number of factory projects approved. 


United Kingdom: 27.20. Floor space of building started and of projects approved for manufacturing industry. 


HousING CONSTRUCTION IN EASTERN Europe (Tables 30 and ГО 


General 


The figures for Bulgaria, Eastern Germany and Rumania were available in square metres, but it is not certain whether 
they refer to “ dwelling ” or to “ living ” space (i.e., whether they include kitchens and bathrooms). The Czechoslovak Five- 
year Plan gave the target in square metres, without specifying whether private construction was included or whether dwelling 
or living space was understood. The figure taken from plan results does include private construction and has been converted into 
living-space (40 m? per dwelling have been assumed). The data for Hungary and Poland have been conyerted into dwellings 
by use of the official factor of 40 m? per dwelling. 


Bulgaria: 4.8 and 4.4, 18 January 1949 and 30 April 1953 gave the plan figures and results of the first Five-year Plan and the 
planned figures for the second Five-year Plan. These data were used as a basis. 


Czechoslovakia: 9.7, No. 6, 1954; 5.4, Мо. 10, 1954 ; 5.1, 14 June 1954, and plan fulfilment reports. 
Eastern Germany: 9.3, 2 November 1951 and 9.1, 4 April 1954. 

Hungary: 12.1, 24 January 1954, plan fulfilment reports and 30.6. 

Poland: 18.5, No. 9, 1953 (page 32); 30.7 (pages 123-132) and 18.1, 2 July 1954 and 2 December 1954. 


Rumania: The total completed for the years 1949 to 1953 was given in 20.1, 23 August 1953, while 1950 and 1953 actual were 
given in the plan fulfilment reports. 1952 was derived from the 1953 Plan, leaving 1949 and 1951 as a residual, which was 
distributed equally between these two years. 


3. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF INDUSTRIAL Сомморитез (Tables 12, 27-28, XIX, LIV-LXI and Chart 6) 


PRODUCTION, TRADE AND SUPPLIES OF Motor VEHICLES (Table XIX) 


Italy: Official revisions have been received directly from the Central Statistical Office. 


OvuTPUT AND SUPPLY OF ENGINEERING Propucts (Table 12 and Chart 6) 


With the exception of the United Kingdom, engineering products refer to Section 7 of the Standard International Trade 
Classification—i.e., machinery, apparatus and appliances and transport equipment. In terms of the International Standard 
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т Classification of all Economic Activities this corresponds roughly to major groups 36-38 inclusive. For the United 
ingdom the data cover all metal goods, corresponding roughly to ISIC major groups 35-39 inclusive. 

Unless otherwise stated below, the gross output for 1950 in each country has first been derived, and the gross output (in 1950 
prices) for other years has then been obtained by multiplication with the index numbers of production for the metal-using 
industries, given in Table IV. 

The value of output in the base year is in principle the gross value (excluding repairs and maintenance), before taxes on 
production and free from duplication—i.e., net of deliveries from one sector of the engineering industry to another. Unless other- 
wise specified below, the deduction for duplication was taken as 13 per cent of gross output. The figures used for imports, 
exports and home supply have not been adjusted for trade margins. 

Trade data obtained in current values from national trade statistics have been expressed in constant prices by use of a 
method similar to that described for Table XLVIIL. 

The sources used for production are as follows: 

Belgium: 3.7, 1952. 

Denmark : 6.2, 1950. 

France: Information for the year 1952 directly supplied to the Secretariat. 

Western Germany: Production data for 1952 were taken from 10.15. Estimated double-counting, averaging 23 per cent, was 
derived from an article entitled “ Die Investitionen im Rahmen der Sozialproduktsberechnung ”, published in 10.2, 
January 1952. The index of production used is a weighted index of the following components of the official index: 
“ Maschinenbau ”, “ Fahrzeugbau ”, “ Elektrotechnische Industrie ” and “ Schiffbau ”. 

Пар: 14.13. Estimated double-counting, averaging 14 per cent, has been derived from inter-industry relations given in 14.5, 
No. 4, 1952. 

Netherlands: 16.7. Estimated duplication, averaging 13 per cent, has been derived from inter-industry relations given in 16.3. 

Norway: 17.7. 

Sweden: 23.5, 1951 (data for 1950). 

United Kingdom: Data covering metal goods for the years 1950-1953 (in 1952 factory prices) were supplied by the Central 
Statistical Office. Extrapolation for 1954 has been made on the basis of official indices of production an! of the 
volume of imports and exports. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN THE SOVIET UNION (Table LIV) 


For data already given in Table 17 of the Survey for 1952 and Tables XL and XLIII of the Survey for 1953, see pages 333- 
334 and 295 respectively of those publications. Except where otherwise stated below, the percentage increases in the Annual 
Plan Results for later years have been applied to those outputs. The Plan for 1954 was reproduced in 26.2, 27 April 1954. 

Peat: The 1954 Plan was 65.5 per cent over 1946 (26.15, No. 6, 1954). 1947 was 20 times 1913 (26.2, 27 March 1948) and 
14 per cent above 1946 (26.1, 12 March 1948). 1940 was 18 times 1913 (26.15, No. 7, 1954) so that 1947 was 11 per cent above 
1940. 26.15, No. 7, 1954, stated that during 1951-1954 the plan had been overfulfilled. 

Atomic energy: A generator of 5,000 kW capacity started generating on 27 June 1954 (26.2, 1 July 1954). 

Aggregate energy in coal equivalent: Conversion factors have been taken from 26.31 (pages 132 and 465), except for 
hydro-electricity, which comes from 31.6 (page 107). The share of hydro-electricity has been obtained from data in Table 18 
of the Survey for 1952 and from subsequent new capacity. 

Gross value of engineering: 1950 from 26.1, 17 April 1951; 1952 from 26.1, 7 November 1952 and 1953 from 26.9, No. 4, 
1954 (page 79). 

Textile machinery: The planned 1950 output was four times the 1940 figure; 1954 Plan and 1955 (New) Plan from 26.5, 
1 February 1954. 

Tractors: The 1940 output has been converted to 15 н.р. equivalent assuming 25 H.P. per tractor produced. Row-crop 
tractors (the small numbers of which were apparently included with all tractors until 1953) are from 26.1, 1 October 1953 and 
26.2, 29 September 1953. 

Agricultural implements: 26.2, 26 and 29 September 1953, and 26.1, 1 October 1953, except for the 1951 Plan which is from 
26.16, No. 12, 1951, and 1953, which is from 26.1, 13 November 1953. Livestock equipment is from 26.16, No. 12, 1951. 

All agricultural machinery (output of the Ministry of Agricultural Engineering only): 1950 from 26.16, No. 11, 1951; 1951 
from Tass Despatch, 16 January 1952; 1954 from 26.16, No. 11, 1954 (nearly 13 times 1940, and 36.5 per cent over 1953). 


Oil-refinery equipment: 1950 compared with 1940 from 26.1, 17 April 1951, 1952 and 1953 compared with 1950 from 


26.17, No. 9, 1954. | 
Coal-mining machinery: 26.18, No. 8, 1953. Ibid. No. 6, 1953, reported that combines were not brought into use until 
1948, and 26.2, 29 August 1954, that the large-scale introduction of combines and loaders did not start until 1949. 
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Sewing-machines : 1940 has been derived from the planned increase by 1956 given in 26.10, 5 November 1953. 

Watches and clocks: Revised figures for 1940 and 1950 from 26.9, No. 4, 1954. 

Television receivers: 1954 from 26.2, 9 January 1955. 

Refrigerators: 1953 has been derived from the planned increase by 1955 given in 26.9, No. 4, 1954, whence, from Plan 
results, revised 1952. 1955 Original Plan, based on 1951, and 1951 based on 1952, from 26.2, 12 October 1952. 

Vacuum cleaners and washing-machines: 1953 has been derived from the planned increase by 1955 given in 26.9, No. 4, 
1954. 

Machine tools: 1940 output of the Ministry of Machine-tool Industry comes from a statement Бу the Minister in 26.4. 
12 November 1946. 1951 was 65 per cent above 1940 (26.1, 30 January 1952) and 1952 was 3 per cent above 1951 (Plan results), 

Iron utensils: Estimates for 1940 are based on the distribution between different types of utensil given in 26.9, No. 4, 
1954 (page 50) assuming that the 1940 output of black cast-iron utensils was the same as in 1937. 

Gross value of chemicals: 1950 from 26.1, 17 April 1951 and 1953 provisional from 26.2, 9 August 1953 (confirmed as 
final in 18.5, No. 3, 1954). The 1955 Plan is from the main components listed in 26.1, 12 October 1952. 

Mineral fertilizers: 1959 Plan from 26.1, 13 September 1953. 

Synthetic rubber: 26.19, No. 5, 1954. 

Synthetic dyes: 1953 from the increase over 1950, given in 26.2, 12 November 1953. 

Pharmaceuticals and medical equipment: 1951 compared with 1950 from a talk by the Deputy Minister of Health, Moscow 
Radio, 1 February 1952; the 1955 Plan increase over 1950 from 26.20, No. 11, 1952, whence also salicylate and sulfonamide 
preparations. 

Rubber goods: 26.19, No. 1, 1954 and 26.10, 4 February 1954. 

Gross value of building materials: 1950 and 1955 Plan from 26.21, No. 10, 1952; 1952 from 26.21, No. 1, 1953; 1953 from 
26.2, 26 August 1954; 1954 (provisional) from 26.6, 3 December 1954. 

Cement: 1957 Plan based on increase over 1950 for Ministry of Building Materials (26.6, 3 December 1954). Almost 
the entire output of cement is produced by this Ministry. 

Pre-cast concrete units: 26.2, 20 August 1954, 

Bricks: 1940 estimate based оп 1937 output; 1954 increases over 1940 and 1950 from 26.21, No. 12, 1954 and 26.6, 
3 December 1954, respectively. 1951 to 1954 increases were taken from annual Plan results. 1955 Plan from 26.2, 12 October 1952. 

Slate: 1954 output and 1957 increase over 1954 from the statement by the Minister of the Building Materials Industry, 
Moscow Radio and 26.6, 3 December 1954, that 40 per cent of the 1954 output, or 500 million sheets, was sold by retail. 1954 
Output was six times 1940 (26.1, 17 December 1954). 

Window glass: 1954 output was twice that of 1940 (26.1, 17 December 1954); 50 per cent of the 1954 output, or 43 mil- 
lion m2, was sold by retail. (Speech of the Minister of Building Materials, 26.6 and Moscow Radio, 3 December 1953). 1953 
Output was expected to be 12.9 million т? more than 1952 (26.21, No. 12, 1953). 

Polished glass: 1940 output was given as 230,000 т? in 26.21, No. 12, 1954. The Plan for 1953 was reported in 26.21 as 
2.9 times 1940 (No. 9, 1953) and аз both 1.7 times (No. 2, 1953) and 3.4 times 1950 (No. 2. 1953). The latter has been dis- 
regarded, as has the 1954 figure of 4.6 times 1950 (26.6, 3 December 1954), on the assumption that both relate to output by the 
Ministry of Building Materials only. The 1955 Plan was four times 1950 (26.1, 12 October 1952) and the annual increase in 
capacity during the Plan period was to be 340 000 пп? (26.21, No. 12, 1954) i.e., an increase of 1.7 million па?. 1952 output was 
1.6 times 1950 (26.21, No. 2, 1953) and 1953 planned output was 1.7 times 1950 (26.21, No. 1, 1953). 

Plate glass: Speech by the Minister of Trade (26.1, 27 April 1954). 

Glassware: 26.1, 28 October 1954. 


Commercial timber: 1954 expected output was 12 per cent above 1953 (26.2, 28 November 1954) and 70 per cent above 
1940 (26.1, 11 September 1954). 


Pianos: 1953 and 1955 Plan in relation to 1940 from 26.9, No. 4, 1954, page 50. 


Books: 1952 from 26.2, 5 May 1953, or 88 per cent over 1940 (ibid.); 1950 was 84 per cent over 1940 (26.1, 17 April 
1951); 1953 (222.8 million novels formed 25 per cent of output) taken from an article by the Director of the Soviet Book Centre, 
Moscow, in 27.2, 31 December 1954. 


Gross output of textiles and clothing: 1950 from 26.1, 17 April 1951; 1952 from 26.2, 13 October 1952; 1953 from a 
speech by the Deputy Minister of Light Industry (Moscow Radio, 18 April 1954); 1954 from 26.2, 2 December 1954, checked 
against the increase over 1953 (nine months) in 24.22, No. 11, 1954. The increases from 1950 onward refer to output of the 
Ministry of Light Industry (from March 1953, Ministry of Manufactured Consumer Goods), 


Cotton, wool and silk fabrics: Revised data for 1950-1952 are based on 1954 expected outputs (in absolute terms) and 
percentages of 1953 and 1950 (26.1, 7 November 1954). 


Linen fabrics: Revised 1950 output data are from 26.32, quoted by 18.9, Nos. 11-12, 1953; 1950 Plan from 26.23, Nos. 11- 
12; the 1954 Plan was 7 million metres above 1953 (26.23, No. 1, 1954). 
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Кауоп : 1940: the planned increase in capacity from 1946 to 1950 was 102,000 tons (Plan Law) and in production 56- 
fold according to 26.23, No. 6, 1946 (capacity was assumed unchanged from 1940 to 1946); 1951 and 1955 Plan from 26.2, 
13 October 1952, as also the 1951 increase over 1950; 1953 increase over 1940 from 26.21, No. 11, 1953; 1954 (nine months 
only) was 25 per cent above 1953 (26.23, №0. 12, 1954), 

Staple fibre: 1951 from 26.1, 5 February 1952; 1955 Plan from 26.5, 1 February 1954. 


Knitwear: The 1955 target under the Five-year Plan was to be achieved by 1954 (26.2, 24 January 1954). (The revised 
Plan was given in 26.1, 28 October 1954.) The 1955 Plan was 90 per cent above 1950 and 1952 60 per cent above 1940 (26.2, 
13 October 1952). This is consistent with a 1940 Output only very slightly above 1937, if 1953 output for underwear was 120 
and outer wear 13 per cent, respectively, over 1940 (26.1, 28 October 1953). 

Stockings and socks: 1940 from 26.22, No. 11, 1947. The increase between the first nine months of 1953 and of 1954 was 
given as 53 million pairs by the Deputy Minister of Manufactured Goods in a talk on Moscow Radio, 12 November 1954, and 
as 10.3 per cent in 26.22, No. 11, 1954, whence 1953 output for nine months, which is consistent with an increase of 50 million 
pairs to attain the 1954 Plan (speech by the President of the Trade Union of Workers in the Manufactured Consumer Goods 
Industry partly reproduced in 26.3, 18 April 1954, and partly on Moscow Radio). The 1952 Plan was 55 million pairs above 
1951 (26.1, 5 February 1952) which, assumed fulfilled, and given the 1953 and 1951 increases over previous years (Plan results), 
leads to the 1950 output. Nylon (kapron) and natural-silk hosiery plan from 26.2, 24 January 1954, 

Ready-made clothing : Values are in 1952 prices. Planned output of the Ministry in 1953 was twice that of 1940 (26.2, 
_ 7 August 1953) and 1953 planned output was 25 billion roubles (26.2, 15 November 1953). 1953 Plan output of the Ministry 
was 7 billions more than 1950 (26.2, 15 November 1953) and actual output 6 billions over 1950 (26.5, 1 February 1954). The 
plan for total output for 1953 has therefore been reduced by one billion in order to obtain actual output. 

Leather footwear: 1955 output is to be 55 million pairs greater than 1953 (26.10, 4 February 1954). 

Gross value of food processing: 1951 was “ 30 to 40” per cent above 1940 (26.10, 3 January 1952). 1951 over 1950 was 
derived from statements that 1952 was 27 per cent above 1950, that the 1951-52 output exceeded the plan by 11 billion roubles 
(26.2, 16 July 1953), that the 1951 and 1952 planned outputs were over-fulfilled by 7 and 3 per cent respectively and that sales 
were respectively 15 and 10 per cent above the preceding year (Plan results.) Thus, the actual increase was approximately the 
same as the increase in sales. 1953 output was 12 per cent above 1952 according to a Tass despatch of 1 January 1954. The 
1953 Plan is 70 per cent above 1950, since 70 per cent is the increase given for both light industry alone and the light and food 
industries together (26./, 12 October 1952). 

Fish catch: The 1956 Plan is 1.5 times 1952 (26.24, No. 9, 1953); 1953 was 72 per cent over 1940 (26.2, 30 March 1954) 
and during the previous two years the catch had not risen (26.2, 8 August 1953). 

Milk: The 1954 Plan for milk and cheese output was 100,000 tons above the 1953 level (26.11, No. 1, 1954) whence milk 
was 80,000, since the cheese increase is 20,000 tons. 


Macaroni products: The 1953 Plan was 2.1 times 1940 (26.2, 8 August 1953). 


Tinned foods: 26.1, 30 October 1953, except for fish in 1940, which is from 26.8, No. 4, 1952 and in 1953, from 26.2, 
30 March 1954. Children’s foods in 1950 were obtained by difference; 1953 output was assumed to be slightly higher, and the 
increases for 1954 and 1955 were available from 26.1, 30 October 1953. The 1955 Plan total for tinned foods includes this estimate 
for children’s foods. 


Vodka : Output reached the pre-war level in 1953 (26.2, 27 April 1954). 


PLANNED AND ACTUAL OUTPUT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Table 27) 


The sources used were: 5.13, No. 11, 1949 and No. 59, 1938; 5.6, Nos. 19-20 and 28-29, 1948; 5.16; 5.1, 27 February 1951 
(speech of the Minister of Planning); 5.1, 11 April 1951 (Government decision core2rning the increase of the Five-year Plan 
target), 15 April 1954, 12-17 June 1954, 15 August 1954 and 2 September 1954; 5,15, 2 February 1954. 


PLANNED AND ACTUAL OuTPUT IN HuNGARY (Table 28) 


Apart from figures given in Table LIX, the text of the laws on the Five-year Plan in its 1949 and 1951 versions were used, as 
well as the 1953 revision and /2./, 23 January and 25 May 1954, and 12.6, No. 1, 1954 (page 42). 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN EASTERN EUROPEAN Countries (Tables LV-LXI) 
The notes below concern revisions for 1953 and production in 1954. For earlier years, see the Survey for 1953, pages 294-5, 


Albania (Table LV) 
1.2, 3 April 1953, Radio Tirana, 4 June 1952, 4 February 1953, 13 February 1954, and 4 June 1952. Other sources 
used were the Five-year Plan, reported in 1.2 of 3 June 1952, Plan fulfilment reports, and J.J, 15 June 1954, 
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Bulgaria (Table ГУТ) 
The sources used were 4.1, 30 April 1953, and annual Plan results. 


Czechoslovakia (Table ГУП) 
The sources used were 5.1, 15 April 1954, 12-17 June 1954, 15 August 1954, 18 and 24-28 November 1954, and 
17 December 1954, as well as 5.26, Nos. 1-11, 1954. 


Eastern Germany (Table ГУП 
Besides Plan fulfilment reports, the sources used were: 9.1, 17 December 1953, 21 February 1954, 1 and 2 April 1954, 
15 September 1954, 7 and 8 October 1954; 9.6, No. 10, 1953, No. 3 and No. 5, 1954; speech by the Minister of Heavy 
Industry on 24 September 1953 reported in 9.7, Nos. 3 and 4, 1954; 9.3, 5 December 1953 (pages 1260-2); 5.1, 7 October 
1954; 18.4, No. 3, 1954 (page 111); 9.4, No. 1, 1954; 9.2, 13 February 1954 (page 1); 9.10 (pages 219-225); 9.2, No. 50, 
1953 (Beilage). 


Hungary (Table LIX) 
Apart from the sources quoted in the Survey for 1953 and plan fulfilment reports, the following have been used : 
Electric power, pig-iron and crude steel : a new series in absolute figures was published in 12.5, No. 6-7, 1954 (page 510). 


Rolled steel, aluminium, cotton cloth and sugar : 1949 is from 12.1, 25 Мау 1954, supplemented by 12.1, 5 June, 
30 November and 16 December 1952 for aluminium. 


Nitrogenous and phosphorous fertilizer : 12.3, No. 1, 1954 (page 8); for phosphorous fertilizer, 12.13 was used for 
1938, since the small-scale enterprises are included. 


Tractors ; 1952 is given in 12.6, No. 10, 1954 (page 34). 
Railway wagons : data were derived from 12.14. 


Motor-cycles, bicycles and wireless sets: the total output during the four years 1950-1953 inclusive was given in 
12.5, No. 6-7, 1954 (page 512). By use of information given in plan fulfilment reports the output for each year could 
thus be reconstructed. 


Cotton cloth and woollen cloth : 1951 and 1952 have been revised by the use of the indices in 12.5, No. 12, 1954 
(page 34). 

Coal (total), bauxite and aluminium : 1954 is derived from 12.1, 6 January 1955 for coal and 15 January for alumi- 
nium and bauxite. 


Poland (Table LX) 


Apart from the Plans and Plan fulfilment reports, the sources used were 18.7, No. 12, 1954; 18.1, 11 and 20 March 
1954 and 6 February 1954; 9.6, April 1954, 18.7, No. 6, 1951; 18.2, Nos. 291, 312, 314 and 322, 26.25, July 1954; 
18.4, No. 19, 1954. 


Rumania (Table Г.Х) 


The 1953 figures were either derived from the percentage increases given in the Plan fulfilment report for 1953, 
or directly taken from 20.1, 23 August 1954. There was a discrepancy in the figures for coal, the latter source probably 
including peat. Textile fabrics in square metres were obtained by applying index numbers given in 20.4, No. 1, 1951 
(page 56) to the figures of the Five-year Plan in 20.6, 16 December 1950 (pages 1225-1239), and for later years were 
derived from Plan fulfilment reports and 20.1, 23 August 1953. The same procedure was used for leather footwear. 
For sugar-beet the pre-war figure has been adjusted to present territory (20.5, 1 April 1948, page 12); the figure for 


1950 was derived from the Five-year Plan (20.6, 16 December 1950) and linked to percentage increases in Plan fulfilment 
reports. 


4. RESOURCES, AREA, OUTPUT AND YIELDS IN AGRICULTURE (Tables 26, 32, 37, 39, ТЛИ, and LXII-LXV) 
PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF COTTON OUTPUT IN THE SoviET UNION (Table 37) 


Uzbekistan: 26.1, 12 February 1954 (original Plans) and 18 November 1954 (revised Plans). 1953 was 600,000 hectares below 
the 1958 revised Plan of 1.6 million hectares (26.1, 18 November 1954). 


Turkmenia: 26.1, 23 April 1954 except for 1953. 26.2, of 20 December 1954 stated that the 1958 targets represented a doubling 
of the 1953 gross crop and an increase of 60,000 hectares in sown area. 


Tadzhikistan: Plans from 26.1, 6 June 1954, which, however, gave no indication of 1953 results beyond saying that 1953 output 
was 124 per cent over pre-war (the pre-war output was approximately 160,000 tons). The 1953 yield was 10.6 quintals 
over pre-war (26.1, 7 December 1954) and the 1955 Five-year Plan target (26-27 quintals per hectare) was reached in 
1952 (26.2, 22 November 1952). A yield of 26 quintals per hectare in 1953 was assumed, implying 15.4 quintals in 1940 


(which is in accordance with other indications for that year). Tadzik yields, moreover, are the highest in the U.S.S.R. 
(26.2, 22 November 1954). 
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Azerbaidzhan : The 1953 crop was twice that of 1940 (26.14, No. 11, 1954) and 1960, given as 588,000 tons, was planned to be 
almost four times 1940 (ibid.). The 1940 yield was 8.3 quintals per hectare, according to 26.2, 4 Noveinbey 1954, and 
1950 was almost 2% times that of 1940 (26.33, page 33). The 1953 yield has therefore been assumed to be 2% mes 
he of 1940. 1955 planned yield from 26.14, No. 12, 1954, and 1955 crop and all data for 1960 plan from 26.14, No. 11, 


Other areas: The estimates were based on the data for individual areas given in the following table : 


1953 Kazakhstan Kirgizia Armenia Ukraine and Kuban 
Crop (thousands of tons). ....... 315 143 50 180 

Wield (quintalstper Ва.) es) ss ee 21 18 20 9 

‘Arca (thousangs-ol hai. een 150 75 25 200 

1955 

Crop (thousands of tons). ....... 500 200 69 240 
Nieldu(quintals per Ва.). о. И 2) 20 23 12 

Area (thousands ofsha.) она, 180 90 30 200 


1950 planned sown areas were used as the basis for distributing the 1953 areas, since their aggregate was little smaller than 

the difference between the total U.S.S.R. area (given by the Soviet representative at the third session of the ECE Agricultural 

‚ Commiitee, 22 June 1954) and the sum of the four Republics separately shown above. 1953 yields were worked backwards from 

the expected 1955 yields given for Kazakhstan, Kirgizia and Armenia in 26.14, No. 12, 1954, and for the Ukraine and Kuban 
in 26.1, 12 October 1952. The 1955 areas given above were estimated. 


OUTPUT AND DELIVERIES TO THE STATE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN THE SoviET UNION (Table 39) 


Except where otherwise stated below, the figures are from Table XLII of the Survey for 1953. 


Meat : 1953 revised figure deduced from a 13 per cent increase over 1952 (26.2, 21 March 1954); milk, eggs, meat and wool : 
1950 from increases between 1950 and 1954 (Plan) in 26.12, No. 9, 1954, page 29; eggs and wool : 1952 from 26.12, No. 9, 1954; 
grain : 1953 from a statement in 26.1, 31 January 1954, that “ the actual harvest of grain crops in 1953 was close to that of 1952”; 
1954 deliveries: 26.1, 10 November 1954 and 21 January 1955. 


HARVEST RESULTS IN EASTERN EuROPE (Table 26) 


All the data shown in the table relate, so far as is known, to barn yields. (For a discussion of biological and barn yields, 
see the Survey for 1951, pages 222-4.) 
Bulgaria: 4.4, 18 January 1949, 4.3, No. 10, 1948, 4.1, 30 April 1953 and 4.9. 
Czechoslovakia: 5.21, 5.23 (page 45), 5.1, 31 January 1954 and 15 April 1954, and 5.4, No. 5, 1954 (page 195). 
Eastern Germany: For 1934-1938 and 1952 see the Survey for 1953, page 297. 1953 was derived from yield variations given in 
9.7, No. 5, 1954, assuming areas unchanged. 1954 was derived from the Plan fulfilment report for the third quarter. 
Hungary: For 1934-38, 1952 and 1953 see the Survey for 1953, page 297. The bread-grain area in relation to 1953 is given 
in 12.1, 29 August 1954, and yields in relation to the plan in 12.1, 22 September 1954. 


The 1954 maize yield is stated in the Plan fulfilment report to be about the same as the previous year and the area 
above the planned level (12.1, 10 October 1954). Area and yields of potatoes in 1953 and 1954 were derived from /2.1, 
21 and 23 October 1954. 
The sugar-beet area was assumed to be unchanged and the yield was 32 per cent above the 1948-1953 average, according 
to 12.1 of 10 October 1954. 

Poland: 18.16 (page 62), 18.14 (pages 166 and 168), and 18.7, No. 7 (page 67) and No. 8 (page 6), 1954. Bread grain in 1953 
and all data for 1954 have been estimated from statements in plan fulfilment reports and other official sources. 
Rumania : 1935-39: 20.5, 1 April 1948 (page 14). The grain harvest in 1952 and 1953 has been estimated on the basis of the 
1949-53 average, given in 20.1, 23 August 1954, and indicators of the variations of yields in several regions. The 1954 
maize area was given in 20.1, 27 December 1954, which also gave a general statement on the grain harvest. Sugar-beet 

production was estimated from sugar production. 


Sown AREAS AND SOWING PLANS IN EASTERN Europe (Table Г.Х) 


The break-down used is that most commonly now employed in eastern Europe : technical crops include sugar-beet, textile 
plants, tobacco and oleaginous crops; vegetables also include pulses; fodder crops include all cultivated fodder, with the exception 
of grain. The total area referred to is not always clearly either arable or sown area; recent information announced has not 


been precise on this point. 
Albania: 5.24, No. 4, 1953 (page 399) and 1.1, 26 May 1954 and 30 June 1954. 
Bulgaria: 4.1, 3 February 1954 and 9 September 1953, 4.7, 4.9, 4.1, 30 April 1953; 4.4, 1 January 1949, 4.6 and 4.8. 
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Czechoslovakia: 5.13, No. 38, 1939 and Nos. 1-3, 1949; 5.7, 17 April 1954; 5.4, No. 9, 1954; 5.1, 2 September 1954 and 17 June 
1954; 5.21. The figures for sown area in 1953 were derived from 5.17, which gives absolute figures and percentage 
shares for co-operative farms. The figures agree with an official statement (5./, 14 June 1954) that sown area decreased 
in comparison with pre-war by more than 500,000 hectares. For 1954 it was stated in 5.4, No. 9, 1954 (page 331), that 
there was a further decrease of 80,000 hectares. 


Hungary: 1934-1938 and 1948 : 12.10 (pages 170-171), 12.3, No. 3, 1949 (page 292) and No. 1, 1950 (page 15). 


1953 and 1954: Besides the Survey for 1953, the sources used were 12.3, No. 2, 1954, page 19 (for technical crops); 
12.1, 21 July and 29 August 1954 (for bread grain); 12.1, 21 October 1954 (for potatoes); and 12.5, No. 12, 1954, 
page 961 (for coarse grain and fodder). Total 1954 area has been derived from this last source, which gives the percen- 
tage area under maize, and from /2./, 10 October 1954, which gives actual maize area. 1953 total area was derived from 
the known changes in area between 1953 and 1954 of the various crops. 


Poland: 1934-1938: 18.3; 1949: 18.16 (page 289); 1954: 18.7, No. 7, 1954 (page 67) and 18.13, 1-П, 1954 (page 76). Total area 
15 from 18.14, except for the 1955 Plan (/8./, 11 March 1954). 


Rumania: 1935-1939: 20.5 (page 14); 1949 and 1952: 20.4, No. 11, 1954 (page 81); 1956: Plan: 20.2, 31 December 1953 and 
27 August 1954, Total area for 1952 was estimated from information in 20.2, 14 September 1954. 


ТлуЕзтоск NUMBERS AND PLANS IN EASTERN EuROPE (Table LXII) 


Albania: 1.2, 29 January and 3 April 1953. 

Bulgaria: 4.1, 30 April 1953, 9 March, 9 April and 10 April 1954; 4.4, 18 January 1949. 

Czechoslovakia: 5.22 (page 106), 5.13, Nos. 1-3, 1949 (page 17), 5.7, 17 April 1954, 5.1, 2 September 1954; 5.2, No. 18, 1954. 

It has been assumed that the percentage increases given for 1953 in the above sources referred to the July 1948 

base figures given in 5./6. 

Eastern Germany: 1936, 10.17 (pages 196-197); 9.7, No. 10, 1952, No. 10, 1953, No. 5, 1954; 1950: 9.3, 15 June 1950, 27 July 
1950 and 2 November 1951, 9.1, 5 March 1952, 21 February 1952, 14 February 1954 and 15 September 1954, 9.2, 
1 November 1951 and 26 January 1954; 1953: 9.7, No. 5, 1954 and Plan fulfilment reports; 1954: 9.8, No. 10, 1954 
(page 937); 1955: 9.10 and 9.1, 15 September 1954. 

Hungary: 1938: 12.11 (page 29); 1948: 12.10 (page 44); 12.5, Nos. 1-6, 1948 (pages 20-37); 12.3, No. 5, 1948 (page 251), 
No. 10, 1948 (page 632), No. 1, 1949 (page 31); 1953: 12.1, 30 December 1953; 1954; 12.5, No. 12, 1954 (page 954); 
1956 (plan): 12.1, 23 December 1953. 

Poland: 1953: 12.8, No. A-4, 1954. For earlier years, see the Survey for 1953, pages 70 and 297. 


Rumania: 1938: 20.4, No. 3, 1948 (page 29). Figures for other years were either directly taken from 20.2, 31 December 1953, 
or derived therefrom by applying index numbers given in 20.4, No. 4, 1954 (page 32). 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMS IN EASTERN Europe (Table 32) 
Czechoslovakia : 5.17; 5.4, No. 5, 1954; 5.26, Nos. 1 and 9-10, 1953 and 1, 1954; 5.1, 15 April and 14 November 1954; 5.2, 
2 January 1954. 
‘ Eastern Germany: Plan fulfilment reports and 9.1, 14 December 1954 and 1 January 1955. 


Hungary: 12.3, No. 2, 1953 (page 7); 12.5, No. 4, 1953 (page 263); 12.1, 27 April and 30 December 1953 and 25 May 1954; 
12.6, No. 4, 1954 (page 21). 

Poland : 18.14 (pages 189 and 195); 18.13, third quarter 1953 (page 46); 18.1, 24 September 1954. 

Rumania: Plan fulfilment reports and 20.1, 23 August 1953. 


STOCKS OF FARM MACHINERY IN EASTERN Europe (Tables ТЛИ and LXIV) 


Albania: 1950 figures are from 9.3, 28 November 1952 and are quoted in 5.24, No. 1, 1953 (page 126); 1953 is from 1.1, 
6 January 1954. 


Bulgaria: The total stock is from 9.3, No. 14, 1953, quoted in 5.24, No. 4, 1953 (page 481), except for 1950, which is from 4.2, 
8 June 1951 (page 4). Various figures for tractors and combines for 1952 are given in 4.1, 30 April 1953. Tractor and 
combine figures for 1953 and mid-1954 are from Plan fulfilment reports. Total tractor ploughs and threshers for 1948 


and 1953 are from 4.9 and MTS figures for 1952 from 4.1, 5 October 1953. MTS tractors in 1949 are from 5.24, No. 9, 
1950 and 1950 to 1953 from 4.10, No. 36, 1953 (page 15). 


Czechoslovakia: MTS data are from 5.26, Nos. 1 and 6, 1954 (page 360). The total stock is from 5.1, 15 April 1954, 5.17, and 
5.4, No. 5, 1954. 
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Eastern Germany: АП 1949 figures are from 9.1, 7 October 1953 and all 1950 figures from 9.3, 2 November 1951. Subsequent 
i es ae tractor ploughs, binders and combines are from 9.8, July 1954 (page 659). All other figures for 1951 
an are from 9.7, October 1953, and for 1953 from 9.9, 23 Februa 1954. Tract d 
Bedi tere asian ry : or seeders for 1954 are taken from 
Hungary: 12.4, Nos. 1-2, 1952 (page 109); 12.6, Nos. 4-5, 1953 (page 366), and No. 10, 1954 (page 73); 12.3, No. 1, 1954 (page 6). 
All MTS data are from 12.6, Мо. 10, 1954 (page 73). Mid-1954 reeper binders and combines are from 12.1. 21 June 
1954 and 12.9, 27 June 1954. 


Poland: The total stock is from 18.14 and the mid-1954 figure for MTS tractors from 18.1, 30 September 1954. 1953 and mid- 
1954 MTS sowing-machines and threshers are from 18.1, 24 September 1954 and 5.4, No. 4, 1954. 

Rumania: Total stock figures for 1953 and mid-1954 are from Plan fulfilment reports. 1948 (early 1949) tractor figures (both 
total and MTS) are from 9.7 and 20.2, 28 September 1954, which also gives the mid-1954 figure. The 1949 and 1950 
figures are from 20.3, 13 January 1951, the mid-1951 figures (also for threshers) from 26.7, No. 3, 1951, and the 1952 


figure from 20.3, 30 December 1952. MTS reaper-binders, ploughs and sowing-machines for 1953 are from 20.1, 
23 August 1953. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES (Table LXV) 


Czechoslovakia: 5.7, 17 September 1953 and 5.1, 15 August and 2 September 1954. 

Eastern Germany: 9.1, 24 November 1954 and 9.3, 2 November 1951. 

Hungary : Total gross supplies are from 12.7 (page 15); 12.4, No. 3, 1954 (page 238); 12.1, 30 December 1953 and 10 July 1954 
and 12.6, No. 3, 1954 (page 39). The data were converted to a net basis by using the conventional ratios (17 percent 
and 20 per cent). It was assumed that the whole of the domestic production of nitrogenous and phosphorous fertilizers 
(as given in /2.3, No. 1, 1954, page 8) was consumed at home, and that practically all imports were of potassic fertilizers. 

Poland: 18.14 (page 156), 18.7, No. 9, 1954 (page 63). 


Ш. POPULATION, MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT (Tables 24, 33, 79, and IX-XIV) 


RATES OF CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE, 1929 To 1953 (Table 79) 


The sources used and adjustments made for industry were as follows : 

France: Data obtained from 8.7 have been adjusted to give employment in March 1930, by use of information published by 
the Ministére du Travail, and, in the case of mining, the appropriate issues of 8.11. 

Western Germany : Changes in employment in the whole of Germany from 1929 to 1938 are published annually up to the 1940/41 
issue of 10.16. Employment in western Germany in 1938, taken from 10.9, has been adjusted by means of these annual 
changes for all pre-war Germany to give an estimate of 1929 employment in western Germany. Data for 1953 have 
also been taken from this latter source. 

Sweden: 23.5, 1929, 1946 and 1952, and 23.2, February 1953 and March 1954. The less extensive data published for 1952 
and 1953 in the latter source have been linked to the more complete data for 1952 obtained from the first source. 

United Kingdom: Employment in 1931 has been obtained from the population census results of that year published in 27.22. 
These figures have been related to June 1929 by means of employment data published in 27.4, which has also been used 
for 1953. 


* 
* * 


All information on employment of males in agriculture has been taken from the appropriate national censuses of population. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN THE SOviET UNION (Table 33) 


Birth rates: The estimate for 1927 is based on regional statistics in 26.28 adjusted for the change from 1926 to 1927 in 
the European part of the Soviet Union, as given in 26.29; 1938 is from 26.2, 27 June 1939 and 1953 estimated from the death 
rate and average annual natural increase, given in ibid., 6 October 1952. 

Death rates: 1927 and 1953 from 26.1, 27 April 1954; 1938 from the ratio of birth to death rates given in 26.9, No. 6, 1939 
(page 14); 1940 from 26.2, 19 October 1954 (the 1953 rate was 51 per cent below 1940). 

Population: Table 15 of the Survey for 1952 and 26.1, 13 January 1954 (708 electoral districts with a population of 300,000 
per district). 

Urban population : 1926 and 1938 from 26.35; 1940 and 1953 from 26.2, 9 August 1953 (adjusted to end of year). 

Infantile mortality : 1927 and 1940 estimated from 26.30; 1953 was over one third 1940 (26.2, 24 August 1954.) 
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Non-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN EASTERN Europe (Table 24) 


Bulgaria: 4.9, 4.1, 26 February 1954, and Plan results. 

The total employment figures for 1948 and 1953 were given and the number of persons employed outside agricul- 
ture was obtained by deduction of the estimated number of workers in State farms and machine-tractor stations. 

Czechoslovakia : 5.13, Nos. 1-3 and 15-17, 1949; 5.18 (page 120); 5.9, Мо. 5, 1949; 5.26, No. 7, 1950 (page 433); 34.1, May 1954 
(page 494); 5.12, No. 6, 1954 ; 5.1, 17 March, 15 April, 12-17 June, 16 September and 18 November 1954; 5.4, Nos. 2-3 
and No. 10, 1954. 

1948 figures were given in absolute terms. 1953 has been derived from percentage increases based on 1948, given 
in the sources mentioned. 

Hungary: 1948: The number of mining and manufacturing workers, both in relation to 1930 and as a percentage of all 
gainfully-occupied persons, is taken from 12.5, No. 6, 1951 (pages 531-532). 

Employment in handicrafts, and manual workers in building and construction, as well as the number of employers 
and self-employed persons was taken from 12.3, No. 3, 1949 (page 159), No. 7, 1949 (pages 322 and 328). 

1953: The number of manual workers in mining, manufacturing, building and construction was derived from 
the end-1949 figures (in turn derived from the 1949 Plan fulfilment report) by applying percentage increases given in 
12.6, Nos. 8-9, 1954 (page 53). 

The number of manual workers in handicrafts was derived from the 1948 figures by use of a series of indices derived 
from 12.12. 

For non-manual workers an estimate was made by using the percentage ratio of manual to non-manual workers 
given in 12.1, 21 September 1954. 

The number of self-employed persons in mining and manufacturing has been derived from 12.1, 29 August 1954, 
which gave June 1953. This has been increased on the basis of an indication in 12.6, Nos. 8-9, 1954 (pages 52-78). 

Poland: Plan fulfilment reports and 30.7. Employment in handicrafts in 1953 has been estimated. 

Rumania: The figures have been derived from the official series in the Five-year Plan and plan fulfilment reports giving the 
“ total number of wage-earners in the socialized sector ’’. For 1948 this figure (about 1.3 millions) has been increased 
by the number of privately employed. From a total of 2.9 millions for 1953, estimated employment in State farms and 
machine-tractor stations (300,000) has been deducted, while the remaining private employment (about 100,000 in 
handicrafts and trade) has been added. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT (Tables [X-XIV) 


The following revisions have been made since the Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 6, No. 3 : 


Belgium: Revisions consequent upon the receipt of the more complete social security data for December 1953, which have 
been used as benchmarks for the less extensive monthly figures. 


Denmark : Official revisions following the results of the industrial census for 1953. 


IV. REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FRANCE AND OTHER COUNTRIES (Tables 70, 73, 74 and 86 
and Chart 13) 


With the exceptions noted below concerning Table 73, the regions referred to in tables 70, 73 and 74 are defined as follows : 


Finland 
North : Oulu and Lappi. 


Helsinki Region : Uusimaa. 


France 
Massif Central: Ardéche, Haute-Loire, Lozére, Aveyron, Lot and Cantal. 
Bretagne : Cétes-du-Nord, Finistére, Morbihan and Ille-et-Vilaine. 
South-West : Charente, Charente-Maritime, Corréze, Creuse, Deux-Sévres, Dordogne, Indre, Vendée, Vienne, 
Haute-Vienne, Ariége, Aude, Garonne, Gers, Gironde, Landes, Lot-et-Garonne, Basses-Pyrénées, 
Hautes-Pyrénées, Pyrénées-Orientales, Tarn, Tarn-et-Garonne, Allier, Cher, Indre-et-Loire, Loir-et- 
Cher, Loire-Inférieure, Maine-et-Loire and Puy-de-Déme. 
North-East : Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Seine-Inférieure, Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Loiret, Yonne, Aube, Seine-et- 
Marne, Marne, Ardennes, Aisne and Oise. 
Paris Region : Seine and Seine-et-Oise. 
Ireland 
North : Donegal and Leitrim. 
West : Galway, Mayo and Sligo. 


South-West : Clare and Kerry. 
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South : Cork and Waterford County Boroughs and Counties. 

Dublin Region: Dublin County Borough and County, 
Italy 

Southern Mainland : Abruzzi e Molise, Campania, Puglia, Basilicata and Calabria. 
Norway 

North : Nordland, Troms and Finmark. 

West Coast: Sogn og Fjordane and Mere og Romsdal. 

South East: @stfold and Vestfold. 

Oslo Region: Akershus and Oslo. 

Portugal 

South : Faro, Beja, Evora and Portalegre. 

East: Viseu, Guarda and Castelo Branco. 

North : Braga, Viano do Castelo, Vila Real and Braganga. 

Spain 

West Centre: Avila, Badajoz and Caceres. 

Galicia : La Corufia, Lugo, Orense and Pontevedra. 

Andalucia : Almeria, Cadiz, Cérdoba, Granada, Huelva, Jaén, Malaga and Sevilla. 

Catalufia : Barcelona, Gerona, Lérida and Tarragona. 

Sweden 

North : Vasterbotten and Norrbotten. 

South-East : Kronoberg, Kalmar and Blekinge. 

Central : Uppsala, Sédermanland, Ostergétland, Jénképing, Alvsborg, Varmland, Orebro, Vastmanland 

and Kopparberg. 

Stockholm Region : Stockholm town and county. 

Switzerland 
Centre : Obwalden, Uri and Schwyz. 
Turkey 

South-East : Накам, Van, Agri, Bitlis, Mus, Ви1261, Siirt and Mardin. 

North-East : Coruh, Rize, Trabzon and Giresun. 

East Centre : Diyarbakir, Elazig, Tunceli, Urfa and Erzincan. 

United Kingdom 

Wales : Wales and Monmouthshire. 

North-Western : Standard Region (Cheshire, Lancashire and a small part of Derbyshire). The 1931 figures for 
active population used for comparison with pre-war cover the region N 4 (Cheshire and Lancashire) 
only. 

London Region : Greater London Conurbation used for population censuses. In Table 70 the 1949 figure for net 
output of industry per person employed relates to London and the South-eastern Standard Region, 
while the 1935 figure with which it is compared refers to the Greater London Region of the 1935 
Census of Production. The percentage rates of unemployment refer to London and the South- 
eastern Standard Region. 

Yugoslavia 


The 1931 literacy rate figures used in Table 70 for comparison with post-war refer to Zetska Banovina instead of 
Crna Gora, to Vardarska Banovina instead of Makedonija, to Drinska and Vrbaska Banovinas instead of Bosna and 
Herzegovina, to Primorska and Savska Banovinas instead of Hrvatska and to Dravska Banovina instead of Slovenija. 


* 
* * 


Regions that do not result from a re-grouping of original data are not shown above. 


INDICATORS OF REGIONAL Disparities (Table 70) 
The sources used were: 
Total Population 
Austria: 2.3, 1952 and 2.5; Finland: 7.5, 1939 and 1953; France: 8.8 and 8.10; western Germany: 10.16, 1954; Ireland: 
13.2, 1939 and 1953; Italy: 14.10, 1953; Norway: 17.4, 1953; Portugal: 19.2 and 19.4; Spain: 22.2, 1953; Sweden: 23.6, 1941 
and 1951; Switzerland: 24.5, 1938 and 1952; Turkey: 25. 4 and 25.7; United Kingdom: 27.3; Yugoslavia: 29.4. 
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Active Population 

The three seriés shown in the table are derived from data on the economically active population classified by industry. 
In addition to the sources mentioned above for Finland, Portugal and Turkey, the following were used: Austria: 2.1 and 2.5 
(agriculture includes farmers’ wives); France: 8.8 and 8.9; western Germany : 10.14 and 10.17; Ireland: 13.4 and 13.5 (Vol. УП); 
Italy : 14.2, 1953 (page 687); Norway: 17.5 and 17.6; брат: 22.2, 1946-47 (Vol. I), 22.4, 22.5, and 22.3; Sweden : 23.6, 1946 and 
1954; Switzerland: 24.5, 1939 and 1953; United Kingdom: 27.13 (Part I), 27.15, 27.10, 27.14 and 27.19. (The 1951 figures exclude 
persons out of work); Yugoslavia: 29.2, December 1953. (Persons out of work have been excluded.) 

The percentages for Finland are derived from data including dependants of the active population. In 1930 the total active 
population thus defined was 90 per cent, and in 1950 94 per cent of the total population. “ Ouvriers et journaliers non classifiés ” 
have been excluded from the active population in 1930. They represent between 3.5 per cent (in Mikkeli) and 6.4 per cent (in 
Hame) of the total population. 


Production, Investment and Employment 

Finland : 7.5, 1953, and 7.6; western Germany: 10.11, September 1954 (Teil ID). The distribution of output by region has 
been derived from data on hours worked in industry, while 10.11, June and December 1953 and March 1954 gave regional indices 
of industrial production; Ireland: 13.2, 1953, and 13.3; Norway: 17.7, 1938 and 1952. For 1938, value added was not available 
by county and the difference between gross value and the value of raw materials consumed (i.e., excluding fuel) has been used 
instead; Sweden: 23.10 and Akerman, J.: “ De svenska linens ekonomiska utveckling under mellankrigsperioden ”, in 23.4, 
March 1941. 

United Kingdom: Net output of industry: 27.16 and 27.12. “ Other trades (Orders XX (part) XXIV (part))” have been 
excluded from the 1949 figures since they are not included in 27.12. For Wales these orders have been estimated by assuming 
the same proportion as for total net output (5.3 per cent of England and Wales). 

Percentage rates of unemployment: 27.20, August 1954. The comparison with pre-war shows the change in the absolute 
numbers of unemployed in each region. 


Yields and Returns in Agriculture 


Austria: 2.3, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953, and 2.5; Finland: 7.7. Both milk yields and net returns refer to the book-keeping 
farms only. Net return is the difference between gross return and operating expenses. The latter comprise purchases of supplies, 
general expenses, labour costs (including family and management labour) and miscellaneous expenditure; France : 8.4 and 8.5, 
December 1945; western Germany : 10.16, 1953 and 1954, and 10.17; Ireland: 13.2; Italy : 14.10, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1952; 
Norway: 17.4, 1941 and 1951; Portugal: 19.1, 1938, 1939 and 1940, 19.5, 1950, 1951 and 1952; Spain: 22.2, 1934 and 1953; 
Sweden : 23.6, 1941, 1953 and 1954 (for the North region the 1951 figures have been used instead of 1952); Turkey: 25.5 and 25.6; 
Yugoslavia: 29.6 and 29.7. 


Motor Vehicles and Radio Receivers 


Ireland: 13.2, 1937 and 1953; Italy: 14.10, 1939 and 1953; Portugal: 19.1, 1938 and 1952 (total population for 1938 and 
1952 has been estimated by interpolation); Spain: 22.2, 1934 and 1953; Switzerland: 24.5, 1939 and 1952; Turkey: 25.3, 1940 
and 1952. 


Literacy Rate 
Portugal: 19.2 and 19.4; Turkey: 25.4 and 25.7; Yugoslavia: 29.3 and 29.5. 


Income per Inhabitant 


Italy: 14.4, 1954; Sweden: 23.10 (the figures exclude income of companies). 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER (Table 73) 


The following regions are defined otherwise than in Table 70: 


Italy: 
Central: Toscana, Umbria, Marche and Lazio. 
North: Piemonte, Valle d’Aosta, Lombardia, Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, Friuli-Venezia Giulia, Liguria and 
Emilia-Romagna. 
Spain: 
North coast: Vizcaya, Guipizcoa and Santander. 
Catalufia: Barcelona and Gerona. 
United Kingdom: 


East and West Ridings: Standard Region. 
Midland: Standard Region. 
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„Те industrial classification is in principle that of the International Standard Industrial Classification of all Economic 
Activities. Certain exceptions and clarifications are given below: 


Industrial 
Т.5.1.С. Group Кой Exceptions and clarifications 

Group 1 

23 Textiles Excluding made-up textiles 

34 Metals Including basic metal industries 

35-38, 391-394 Engineering Including shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods and 

; precision instruments 

31-32 Chemicals Including products of petroleum and coal, excluding rubber 
Group 2 

243-244 Clothing Including made-up textile goods, excluding footwear 

20-21 Food Including beverages, excluding tobacco 

25-26 Wood Including cork, furniture and fittings 

- 27-28 Paper and printing 

33 Building materials Including non-metallic mineral products, excluding products of petroleum 

and coal 
4 Construction Including building and contracting 
1 Mining Including quarrying 

Group 3 

22, 241-242. 29, 30, Other industry Including tobacco, footwear, leather, rubber, jewellery, musical instruments, 

395-399 and 5 miscellaneous manufacturing and public utilities. 


The sources used are the same as for Table 70, with the following exceptions: 


Western Germany: 10.14. Other industry includes china. 
Italy: 14.4 (Table 316). The data have been adjusted, on the basis of the more complete regional data given in Tables 20 and 
21 in 14.12. 


United Kingdom: Textiles include made-up textiles. Engineering includes jewellery and musical instruments. 


REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION BY REGIONS IN 1950 


(Table 86 and Chart 13) 
Production 


All production data for France given in value have been taken from 8.4, 1950. In certain cases regional figures were of 
incomplete coverage and have been adjusted so that their sum gives total French production. Thus, for meat and milk the regional 
values have been increased by 25.9 per cent and 11.3 per cent respectively. A further adjustment has been made to eliminate the 
consumption of fodder crops. The values of production of these crops have been reduced in proportion to the production of 
animal products, the national average ratio of consumption of fodder to output of animal products being applied to meat pro- 
duction in each region. 

For the international comparison production data have been taken from 30.8 (page 8). 


Active Males engaged in Agriculture 

All data for France refer to 1946 and have been taken from 8.9, Vol. VII. Data for other countries have been taken from 
appropriate censuses of population. 
Land Use 

Information for France concerning 1912, 1948 and 1953, has been obtained from 8.16, 8.4, 1948, and 8.13 respectively. 


Data for other countries have been taken from 32./. | 
All other statistics for France have been taken from 8.13 and for other countries from 32.1, except where information has 


been received directly from FAO. 
STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS BY REGIONS (Table 74) 


Technical schools include professional, agricultural and commercial schools. They also include engineering schools and 
technical high schools, except in the United Kingdom and Norway. 

The sources used were: Austria: 2.6, 1954; Western Germany : 10.16, 1954; Italy: 14.10, 1953; Norway: 17.8; 
Portugal: 19.3; Spain: 22.2, 1952; United Kingdom : 27.11, 27.17 and 27.18. 
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у. CONSUMPTION AND INVESTMENT (Tables 8, 13-15, 25, 35, 36 and XXI) 


Gross INVESTMENT IN EQUIPMENT IN INDusTRY (Table 8) 


Austria: Index of investment in equipment, machinery and vehicles published in 2.1, February 1954, and 2.7. The second 
quarter 1954 was given in 2.8. The series, which is derived from data on production and trade, includes passenger cars. 

Denmark: 6.3. Total investment in machinery and equipment. 

Finland: 7.8. Total fixed investment in manufacturing. Values in current prices were deflated by the implied price index for 
gross national product. 


France: 8.13. The original figures give total availabilities of machinery and equipment, from which have been deducted govern- 
ment purchases. In the absence of a break-down of these purchases between equipment and construction, it has had to 
be assumed that they relate mainly to construction or to equipment for defence. To the extent that Government purchases 
of equipment for capital formation have consequently also been deducted, the resultant index numbers would reflect 
private investment only. Final figures in current prices have been deflated by a price index for all fixed investment 
(i.e., including construction), taken from 8.14 (page 122). 

Western Germany: 10.2, September 1954. Total investment other than building and construction. 


Italy: 14.7, May-June 1953. Total fixed investment in mining, electricity and manufacturing. The index for 1953 was derived 
from Barberi, “ The Italian National Income ”, 14.6, July 1954. Values in current prices were deflated by the official 
price index for all investment goods. 


Netherlands: 16.2, Jane 1954. Total fixed private investment in home-produced and imported metal products. Values in 
current prices were deflated by the implied price index given by total net fixed investment in current and constant prices 
in the same source. 


Norway: 17.1. Total investment in machinery and transport equipment (excluding ships). 


Sweden: 23.7 and 23.8. Total fixed investment in private manufacturing industry. For deflation, use was made of the implied 
price index given by total private investment (i.e., including construction) in current and constant prices. 


United Kingdom: 27.9. Total investment in plant and machinery. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER DURABLE Goops (Table 13) 


The sources and methods used were : 
France: 8.13. 
Western Germany: 10.2, July 1952 and September 1954, and 10.16, 1954. 


Netherlands : Disposable income in current prices is taken from 16.1, second quarter, 1954. Income data were deflated to 1949 
prices by use of the implied price index given by total private consumption in current and constant prices 
in 16.2, June 1954. 
Seasonally, adjusted expenditure on durable consumer goods up to mid-1953 was communicated by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics and the second half of 1953 was obtained by linking with quarterly indices of the volume of ex- 
penditure in 16.2. 


Sweden: Disposable income was taken as total private consumers’ expenditure (23.8), plus the savings of households (23.7). 
For 1953 savings were assumed to be the same proportion of total expenditure as in 1952. Figures in constant prices 
were obtained by use of the price index implied in indices of the value and volume of total private consumption given 
in 23.8 (page 175). 


United Kingdom: 27.9. 


SALES OF PASSENGER CARS, MOTOR-CYCLES AND Scooters (Tables 14 and 15) 
Data for France, western Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom are from Table XIX and the sources there used, and 
for Norway from national trade statistics. Sources for other countries are as follows : 


Austria: 2.4. 


Denmark : 6.1. Passenger vehicles for more than nine persons and cycles with auxiliary engines (though not side-cars) have 
been excluded. 


Ireland: 13.1. 


Sweden: 23.8 (page 79). The increase in purchases in the second half of 1953 over the second half of 1952 was estimated on 
the basis of new registrations given in 23.3. July-October 1954 was similarly estimated. 
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Switzerland: 24.1, 


* 


Except for motor-cycles in France, the park in 1950 is from 30.4. Population has been taken from 31.4. The French motor- 
cycle park in 1953 is given in 8.2, November 1953, as 2.5 millions. Allowing for sales in previous years and assuming a rate of 
scrapping of 5 per cent per year, this gives approximately 2.2 millions in 1950, 


VOLUME OF CONSUMPTION (TABLE XXI) 


Sweden: Since the issue of 30.3, Vol. 6, No. 3, a new cost-of-living index has become available, and has been used to deflate 
the current value of retail sales. The new index does not distinguish between clothing and shoes, and these two series 
of retail sales have therefore had to be combined. 


SHARE OF CONSUMPTION IN NATIONAL INCOME IN EASTERN EUROPE (Table 25) 
For data prior to 1953, see the Survey for 1953, page 304. 


Czechoslovakia: 5.3, 1 January 1952; 5.1, 15 June and 26 November 1954; 5.4, No. 1, 1954; 5.7, 17 April 1954; plan fulfilment 
reports. 


Hungary: 12.1, 13-22 December 1949, 1-10 December 1950, 15-20 December 1951, 15-21 December 1952/2764 Мо. [1,1954 


(page 41). Based on the proportions derived Гог 1953, half of social and cultural expenditure was considered to be 
for social consumption. 


Poland: 18.1, 6 November 1954. 


Rumania: Rough estimates based on the Resolution of the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party on 22 August 
1953, as analysed in 9.6, No. 6, 1954 (pages 726-748). According to this source, the share of consumption should rise 
by 1953-55 to 72.2 per cent, and as a result of the increase in total national income the absolute rise in consumption 
would be 37 per cent. It was assumed that national income is planned to increase annually by 10 per cent. Collective 
consumption was computed from the budgets for 1953 and 1954. 


THE PuBLIC ACCOUNTS OF THE SOVIET UNION (Table 35) 


1951 Actual from 26.1, 7 March 1952; 26.9, No. 2, 1952 (page 24) and 26.13, No. 6, 1954 (pages 5-14); 1952 Actual and 1953 
Budget from 26.1, 6 and 9 August 1953; 26.13, No. 6, 1954 (loc. cit.) and 26.2, 11 October 1952, for Social Security, which may 
be a Budget and not a provisional actual expenditure; 1953 Actual and 1954 Budget from 26.1, 22, 23 and 28 April 1954 and 
26.13, No. 2, 1954, (page 72) and No. 6, 1954 (loc. cit.). 


STATE INVESTMENT IN THE SOvIET UNION (Table 36) 


The index numbers are taken from Plan Reports of the Soviet Central Statistical Administration and the value of invest- 
ment from 26.2, 22, 23, 26 and 27 April 1954, and 26.13, No. 6, 1954. Heavy industry has been derived as a residual, after estimat- 
ing the aggregate of other sectors. The ranges in 1951 and 1952 were based on increases in the unpublished sector varying from 
zero to 10 per cent, except for agriculture in 1952, where a decline of zero to 20 per cent below 1951 was assumed, since the plan 
fulfilment percentage was 72 (26.14, No. 1, 1953, page 8). The range in 1953 was given a lower limit of 10 per cent and an upper 
limit of 20 per cent for agriculture. The 30 per cent for other social capital in 1954 is the annual figure given in 26.1, 21 January 
1955. An 8 per cent increase was assumed for transport in 1953. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL TRADE (Tables 45, 47-49, 52, 58, 63, 64, 66-68, 88, XXIII, XXVI-XLIX and Chart 5) 


1. THE Еовысм TRADE OF EASTERN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET UNION (Tables 63, 64, and 66-68) 
NETWORK OF WorRLD TRADE BY Малов ArEAS (Table 63) 


The figures for trade within the eastern world market have been derived from Table 64, except that a small adjustment 
has been made so that imports оп an f.o.b. basis conform with the figures for trade within the western world market. In the 
absence of adequate information, the distribution of turnover between imports and exports has had to be made on the assumption 
that intra-eastern trade is bilaterally balanced. Although this assumption is known to be not altogether accurate, it is not 
considered that it materially affects the figures. Total trade between the two world markets has also been taken from Table 64 
and is derived from eastern sources—except in the case of mainland China—as explained below. Within this total, trade between 
western Europe and the eastern world market, as well as its distribution between exports and imports, is based on western 
European statistics, the trade between the eastern world market and overseas countries thus being obtained by difference. (Trade 
within the western world market has been taken from 31.1, August 1953 and August 1954.) 
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THE FoREIGN TRADE TURNOVER OF THE EASTERN WORLD МАБКЕТ (Table 64) 


The figures for 1937 have all been taken from the national trade statistics of the countries constituting the present eastern 
world market. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have therefore been included with the Soviet Union in 1937, after deduction for 
trade among themselves and with the Soviet Union. The 1937 figures for eastern Germany (which do not include trade with 
western Germany) are estimates based on the zonal distribution of total German trade in 1936 shown in 9.7, December 1947 
(in 1936, eastern Germany accounted for 24.9 per cent of total German imports and 26.3 per cent of total exports), it being 
assumed that the distribution of total trade held good for trade with individual countries. 

Figures for 1948 are partly from published statistics and partly estimated. For subsequent years, the figures are, with few 
exceptions, derived from index numbers and percentages, as described below: 

Soviet Union: Available official information on Soviet foreign trade in the selected post-war years (1948, 1952 and 1953)—that is, 
apart from the special tabulation on trade with selected western European countries in 1953 and 1954 given in Table L— 
is given in the table below. It should be noted that Soviet data permit estimates to be made only of the total trade 
turnover, together with its distribution between the two world markets. All post-war data on trade with individual 
eastern countries have been derived from the statistics of those countries. 


Foreign Trade Statistics of the Soviet Union 


1937 1938 1948 1952 1953 
Total turnover : 


Billions of current roubles¢ ....... 2.3 2.16 10.25¢ 20.94 23.04 
Billions of constant roubles? . . .... с Ae 2.1 x x 8.4 
Share of turnover with the eastern world 
market in total trade turnover (per cent) 8e 4 5 801 80 4,5 
Turnover with the western world market 
(billions of current roubles?) ...... Le a 5.0% 


@ All rouble figures are expressed in 1950 roubles, which means that the 1948 and pre-war figures have been divided by 1.3266 to take into account the 
appreciation of the rouble in 1950. 


b Source: Planovoe Khozyaistvo, No. 4, 1954. 
с According to an index number for Soviet foreign trade of 225 in 1953 on a 1948 basis. 
d Source: Article by А. Chistyakov in Kommunist, No. 15, 1954. 


е This percentage is based on official Soviet trade statistics. To make it comparable with the post-war figures the foreign trade of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
has been added (with deduction for trade between these countries and with the Soviet Union). 


Л Source: Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 1, 1953. 
& “ More than 80 per cent of the Soviet Union’s foreign trade is with the democratic countries.” 
h Source: International Economic Conference in Moscow, 3-12 April 1952, Moscow 1953 (page 64). 


Eastern Germany : The varying treatment of trade with western Germany is a special problem. Although this trade is not, 
strictly speaking, international trade, it has been included in the table for reasons given in Chapter 5. The 1948 figures 
are derived from 9.7 (No. 3, 1949, page 42) and 10.13, No. 1, 1950 (page 26), which gives a total turnover of $281 million; 
to this has been added an estimate for trade with western Germany. The value of trade with individual eastern-market 
countries in 1952 expressed in roubles, and given in 10.1, 29 May 1953, is quoted from a report by the East German 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. The officially announced percentage of the share of the eastern world market in total east- 
German trade in that year was applied to the rouble figure. The development of the total trade turnover between 1952 
and 1953 was taken from 26.25 (No. 11, 1954) and with individual eastern-market countries from index numbers 
published in 5.8 (No. 10, 1954). 


Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary : Official trade statistics for 1948 have been extrapolated to 1952 and 1953 by means of 
official index numbers of the trade turnover and percentage shares of eastern-market countries given in: 5. 8 (No. 2, 1953, 
No. 11, 1954), 5.26 (No. 10, 1954), 12.1 (27 May 1954), 12.3 (No. 3, 1949 and No. 2, 1950), 12.4 (Nos. 7-8, 1953), 
18.4 (No. 18, 1953 and No. 20, 1954), 26.25 (No. 11, 1953, No. 3, 1954, and No. 11, 1954). 


Rumania : 18.5, No. 8, 1948, gives a total for exports and imports in 1947 of $95 million. Applying the official turnover index 
(taken from 5.8, No. 2, 1953), a figure of $245 million has been derived for 1948 and (from 26.25, No. 11, 1954) of 
$568 million for 1952. By applying the official percentage for the share of western countries in total Rumanian trade 


to trade with the West, according to western statistics, approximately the same result ($560 million) is derived for 1952 
(10.12, Heft 2, 1954). 


Bulgaria : The estimates for 1948 are based on the known trade in that year with Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, as 
given in the trade statistics of those countries and the percentage distribution of Bulgarian trade in 1948 according 
to 5.8, No. 3, 1953. Index numbers of the trade turnover in 1952 and 1953 have been applied to the figure thus derived 


for 1948. The sources used are: 26.13 (No. 6, 1953), 26.25 (No. 11, 1953 and No. 11, 1954), 26.8 (No. 4, 1953), Moscow 
radio broadcast of » November 1954, 5.8 (No. 11, 1954). 
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Albania : The trade of Albania is taken into account only to the extent that its exports and imports are included in the trade 
data for other eastern countries. 


China: “ Other countries in the eastern world market ” include Mongolia, North Korea and Albania, but by far the greatest 
contribution to the trade of that area is made by mainland China. The trade of this country is estimated by apply- 
ing officially announced percentages quoted by 5.8 (No. 5, 1954) and 5.1 (10 November 1954) for the share of the 
western world in the total trade turnover to the trade with these countries according to their statistics. The resulting 
figures used for 1952 and 1953 are $2,300 millions and $2,900 millions. 

For 1948, on the other hand, no separate estimate for the trade of China was made but the value of trade between 
the eastern world market and the group “ Other countries in the eastern world market ” is a residual, except in the case 
of those eastern European countries which published trade statistics for that year. 


THE COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF THE TRADE OF EASTERN EUROPE AND THE SovieT UNION (Table 66) 


The sources used for post-war years (except for figures derived from Table 67) are the following: 


Soviet Union : 26.8 (No. 15, 1954); Eastern Germany : A statement by the German Minister for Foreign Trade ; 1 Czechoslovakia : 
5.4 (Nos. 2-3, 1954); Poland : 9.4 (11 August 1953, page 757); 26.25 (No. 7, 1954), and a Warsaw radio broadcast of 8 November 
1954; Hungary : 12.1 (19 December 1952 and 27 May 1954) and 12.6 (No. 5, 1954, pages 90 and 91); Rumania : 5.8 (No. 11, 1954); 
Bulgaria : 26.25 (No. 10, 1952, page 22) and 29.1 (30 September 1954). 


TRADE OF THE EASTERN WORLD MARKET IN MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT (Table 67) 


The main sources of a quantitative nature concerning trade within the eastern world market in 1953 are: 


1. Table 66 gives officially announced data (as distinguished from the estimates marked by footnote reference В on the 
percentage share of machinery and equipment in the trade of Czechoslovakia (exports), Hungary (exports), Poland (exports 
and imports) and Bulgaria (imports in 1951). These percentages have been applied to half the total value of trade turnover as 
shown in Table 64. 


2. The export figure for the Soviet Union is based on the Soviet sources cited in the notes beneath the table. 


3. In the case of eastern Germany, it is reported that 81 per cent of total exports in 1953 consisted of manufactured goods 
of all kinds (see Table 66), this percentage here being adjusted downward to 63-72 per cent to exclude items other than machinery 
and equipment (the latter, however, predominating in its export structure), and it is further reported (9.3, No. 46, 1954, page 973) 
that 75 per cent of its exports to the Soviet Union alone consisted of machinery and electro-technical equipment, to which an 
additional 5 to 10 per cent may be added to allow for precision and optical instruments. 


4. Finally, in the case of mainland China, imports of machinery and equipment are reported to have made up 51 per cent 
of its imports from eastern Europe, excluding the Soviet Union, in 1953 (26.25, No. 10, 1954, page 10), and its imports of capital 
equipment from the Soviet Union alone in 1953 are also reported to have been 65 per cent greater than was imported from 
capitalist countries before the war (A. Chistyakov, 26.8, No. 15, 1954, page 55). These two statements yield estimates of about 
$100 million (current value) in each case, or a total of about $200 million. 

These quantitative indications directly permit the construction of the figures on exports within the eastern world market 
except for Rumania, which is estimated from an analysis of its trade agreements (within the upper limit of a figure of 18 per cent, 
representing the share of “ industrial products ” in its total exports, according to 5.8, No. 11, 1954). They also provide the import 
figures for Poland, Bulgaria and mainland China, as well as that part of the Soviet Union’s imports of machinery and equipment 
supplied by eastern Germany in 1953 (which alone accounts for about one-half of the final estimate of total Soviet imports of 
these goods from the countries of the eastern world market). The distribution of the remainder of the imports (which, by defi- 
nition, equal exports) has been made in accordance with an analysis of the commodity lists in bilateral trade agreements (Table 
LI), announcements concerning specific projects involving trade in machinery and equipment, and other available information 
of a more general nature about the economic and trade structure of the countries concerned. 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS IN EASTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE U.S.S.R. 
AND Net TRADE WITH THE Two УМовто Markets (Table 68) 


Production 
The production figures for the period 1934-38, which refer to pre-war areas, are taken from 31.4; 36.1, 1942-44; 30.9 (for 
timber); the Survey for 1951 (page 185), for grain production in eastern Europe. For the Soviet harvests the sources are 26.27 


1 Quoted, inter alia, in Informationen fir die Presse, Leipziger Messeamt, 7 September 1954. 
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(page 343); 26.34 (page 61); Table XLII, Survey for 1953 and data given in Chapter 3 of this Survey. The gross crop 
figures given in these sources have been put on a barn-yield basis. Production figures for 1951 to 1953 are taken from Table 
17 of the SURVEY SINCE THE WAR and Tables LIV-LXI of the present Survey. It should, however, be noted that Soviet 
production of iron ore has been estimated as equal to pig-iron production plus the iron-ore import requirements from the 
Soviet Union of the eastern European countries. 

In the comparison with pre-war, no allowance has been made for territorial changes. The pre-war figures for eastern Germany 
are estimates based on the zonal distribution of total German production in 1936, given in 9.7, December 1947. 


Trade 

The pre-war figures for timber, cotton and sugar are taken from 36.8, 1937 and 1938. Grain data are from 32.1 and iron 
ore, hard coal and petroleum from national trade statistics of the eastern European countries and of the Soviet Union. Soviet 
trade with the eastern European countries has been derived from the trade statistics of those countries. The estimates for the 
trade of the eastern zone of Germany have been taken from the same source as for production. 

Post-war data for trade between the two world markets have been taken from national sources of the western countries, and 
from 30.2 and 30.10. 

For grain, use has been made of 32.2, July 1952-June 1953 and July 1953-June 1954, supplemented by data recently supplied 
by the eastern European countries and the Soviet Union to the E.C.E. Committee on Agricultural Problems. 

Post-war data on trade within the eastern world market have been derived from various facts and statements appearing in 
eastern European and Soviet publications, as explained below : 

Iron-ore requirements have been estimated from the production of iron-ore and pig-iron on the assumption that no scrap 
is used for pig-iron production. From total import requirements the supplies from the western world market have been deducted, 
and the remainder presumed to have been supplied by the Soviet Union. 

Trade in coal has been estimated from official trade statistics for 1948 and from available information thereafter. 

Trade in petroleum refers only to Rumania, the exports from this country to other eastern European countries being estimated 
as 80 per cent of production, less exports to the western world. The trade figures for cotton are estimated from available in- 
formation on mill consumption of raw cotton in eastern European countries less domestic production and less net imports from 
the West. It was assumed that the residual was supplied by the Soviet Union. The estimates in 36.9 were utilized as a check. 

Intra-eastern trade in grain and sugar has been estimated from actual figures given in 5.1 (3 January 1952, 15 April and 
17 November 1954), 5.3 (particularly No. 283, 1954), 5.8 (particularly No. 5, 1954, No. 7-8, 1954 and No. 11, 1954), 5.26 (No. 10, 
1954) and 9.4 (No. 12, 1953, page 30). These data have been supplemented by an analysis of harvest results in the eastern European 
countries and figures given by the Soviet Union and eastern European countries at the meeting in October 1954 of the ECE/FAO 
Committee on Agricultural Problems. For sugar the data refer only to 1953. 


2. THE FOREIGN TRADE OF WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (Tables 45, 47-49, 52, 58, 88, XXIII, XXVI-XLIX 
and Chart 5) 


THE TRADE OF NINETEEN WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (Table 45) 


Current values have been taken from Table XXX. Imports (originally given c.i.f.), have been converted to an estimated 
f.o.b. basis by a reduction of 5 per cent in imports from eastern Europe and 12.5 per cent in imports from overseas countries. 


Unit value indices : Table XLVIII shows exports from nine western European countries (covering about 80 per cent of 
total exports from western Europe to outside areas) to western Europe and to other areas in 1950 prices. The ratio of the im- 
plied unit-value index of exports to areas outside western Europe from the nine countries to the total export unit-value index of 
those countries has been applied to the total export unit-value index of 16 western European countries given in Table XXVI. 
The resulting index has been taken to represent unit values of western Europe’s exports to other areas. The difference between 
these last two indices determines the unit value for exports to western Europe (i.e., for intra-western European trade). As exports 
in intra-western European trade by definition equal imports, the unit-value index of exports to western Europe has been com- 
bined with the aggregate unit-value index for total imports of the sixteen countries. The result is used as an estimate of the unit 
values of imports of western Europe from outside areas. 


Volume indices : The three unit-value indices described above have been applied to current values to obtain an estimate of 
volume changes. 


THE TRADE OF NINETEEN WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY ORIGIN AND DESTINATION, IN CURRENT DOLLARS 
(Tables XXX and XXXI) 
(a) General 
The data have been taken from national trade statistics of European countries and of the United States, and no attempt 
has been made to adjust the figures except as mentioned below. The import values are all оп a c.i.f. basis, except in the case of 
the United States; the exports are all f.o.b. The figures relate, wherever possible, to special trade by countries of origin and of 
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consumption, except for Austria (1952) and Denmark (all periods), where they refer to countries of purchase and sale. However, 


imports for the United Kingdom relate to general trade, since a classification of special (retained) imports is not available by 


countries of origin. For United States exports, goods coming under the heading “ 


Special Cat iti 
Vande pecial Category Commodities, Category 


are not included, as a classification by countries of destination is not available. 

The figures for Germany relate to the trade of the three western zones and west Berlin. Internal trade between western and 
eastern Germany is nowhere included. 
(b) Principal Adjustments 


(i) Trade between the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands and between Denmark and the Faroé Islands and Green- 


land has been considered as internal trade and therefore eliminated. Since 1 January 1954 the Faroé Islands and Greenland 
have, in fact, become part of the Danish customs territory. 


(ii) Certain items which cannot reasonably be assigned to any particular region (such as ships’ stores and the whale fisheries 
of the United Kingdom) have been excluded. 


(iii) In the analysis of Denmark’s trade, the figures have been adjusted to take account of the fact that certain imports re- 
corded as originating in the United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union and certain exports recorded as destined 
for the United Kingdom and the United States are actually imports from the British, United States and Soviet Zones of Occupa- 
tion of Germany and exports to the British and the United States Zones. 

(iv) A significant part of the monthly trade data for Finland is not specified by countries. The geographical distribution 
given in the annual statistics has been assumed to apply to this unspecified portion. Furthermore, reparations have been excluded 
from exports. 

(v) The value figures for all countries (including Austria) include imports under foreign aid programmes. 

(vi) In the case of the Netherlands, the diamond trade, for which no break-down by countries is available, has been excluded. 

(vii) The figures for Greece, Portugal, Spain and Turkey for the third quarter of 1954 are estimates based on monthly figures 
so far published. 


(viii) Trade in industrial gold has been excluded as indicated below : 


France : Non-monetary gold (items 16-24 in the French nomenclature) is included in the French statistics, 
but has been excluded from Tables XXX and XXXI. The figures for gold shipments by main areas in the periods 
shown are as follows (in millions of current dollars) : 


French Imports and Exports of Non-monetary Gold 


1952 1953 1954 
First Second First Second First Third 
half half half half half quarter 
ИО ЗЫ shes 119.1 104.1 120.3 107.6 89.0 35.4 
of which, from Group ТА: 75 2 15.6 12.7 VL, 22.9 
i en УВ 14.3 26.5 28.8 24.6 38.4 0.1 
УЕ: ts == —= 55 — — — 
МВК. о — — = = 35.8 — 
О te 4.1 1.0 359 0.9 1.0 2.8 
ПИ: 81.8 62.0 55,9 60.7 0.9 a2. 
ХУ... 0.7 — 6.9 6.2 1.4 0.7 
Total Ехо чи ое. 111.8 107.4 119.9 116.0 94.3 25.3 
of which, to Group es 22.9 5.6 Shei) 0.6 — -- 
Ни TB 90.9 106.5 106.7 86.9 21.2 
У 6.0 4.3 3.1 1.4 0.9 0.5 
ХУ. a def] 55 6.3 6.5 5.0 29 


Finland: Similarly, Finland’s imports of monetary gold from the Soviet Union, which are recorded only in 
September 1954 and amount to $5.0 million, have been excluded. 


(c) Conversion into United States dollars 
The trade conversion factors used are those given in 31.3. In the case of Austria, Germany and Greece, the dollar values 


were taken directly from the national trade statistics. 


(d) Grouping of countries 
The revised detailed classification of countries is as follows : 


I. United Kingdom, Iceland and Ireland 
United Kingdom : 
Channel Islands included 
Iceland 
Treland 


Il. Western European industrial countries 
France : 
Saar included in post-war years 
Netherlands 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Switzerland : 
Liechtenstein included 


Ill. Mediterranean and Iberian countries 

Italy and Trieste 

Greece : 
Dodecanese included 

Spain 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

Other Mediterranean and Iberian 
countries : 
Malta and Gozo 
yeas included 
Andorra 


IV. Scandinavian countries 
Denmark : 
Faroé Islands included 
Sweden 
Norway : 
Spitzbergen included 
Finland 


V. Western Germany and Austria 
Western Germany 
Austria 


VI. Western Europe, groups I-V 


VII. Eastern European countries 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Eastern Germany 
Hungary 
Poland 
Rumania 


УШ. U.S.S.R. 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
included 


IX. Total Europe, groups VI to УШ 


X. United States and dependencies 
United States 
Alaska 
Caroline Islands 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Marianas Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Panama Canal Zone а 
Puerto Rico 
Ryukyu Islands 
Samoa, American 
Virgin Islands, including ; 
St. Thomas 
St. John 
St. Croix 


абшсе practically no European trade sta- 
tistics distinguish between Panama and Panama 
Cana] Zone, it was decided, for purposes of 
consistency, to include the trade of the United 
States with Panama Canal Zone (although a 
United States dependency) under “Latin 
America”. 
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XI. Canada and Newfoundland 


Canada 
Labrador 
Newfoundland 


XII. Latin American republics 


(a) Dollar Latin America 
Bolivia 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Galapagos Island 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Venezuela 


(6) Non-dollar Latin America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 


XII. Overseas sterling area (including 


British colonies) 


Aden, Colony and Protectorate 
Africa, South West 
Australia 
Bahamas 
Bahrein 
Barbados 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Bermudas 
Borneo, British : 
North Borneo 
Brunei 
Sarawak 
Burma 
Cameroons (United Kingdom) 
Ceylon : 
Maldive Islands included 
Cyprus 
Falkland Islands 
Fiji 
Gambia 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Gold Coast 
Guiana, British 
Hadhramaut 
St. Helena : 
Ascension 
Tristan da Cunha 
Honduras, British 
Hong Kong 
India 
Indies, British West 
Traq 
Jamaica 
Jordan 
Kenya 
Kuwait 
Leeward Islands 
Libya 


XIII. Overseas sterling area (including 
British colonies) (continued) 


Malaya, Federation of 
Mauritius 
Nauru 
New Guinea 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Norfolk Island 
Pakistan 
Papua 
Pitcairn 
Qatar 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation 
Samoa, Western 
Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 
Singapore 
Socotra 
Solomon Islands, British 
Somaliland, British 
Swaziland 
Tanganyika 
Togoland 
Tonga 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Trucial Oman 
Uganda 
Union of South Africa 
Windward Islands : 
Dominica 
Grenada 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Zanzibar and Pemba 


XIV. Affiliated overseas areas (excluding 
sterling area) 


Belgian : 
Belgian Congo 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Condominium (United Kingdom and 
France) : 
New Hebrides 
Danish : 
Greenland 
Dutch : 
Netherlands Antilles 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
Dutch New Guinea 
French : 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Guadeloupe 
Martinique 
French Guiana 
French India 
Indochina : 
Annam 
Cambodia 
Cochin-China 
Laos 
Tonkin 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
Algeria 
French Equatorial Africa 
French Somaliland 
French West Africa 
Dahomey 
French Guinea 
French Sudan 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 


XIV. Affiliated overseas areas (excluding 
sterling area) (continued) 


French (cont.) 
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XIV. Affiliated overseas areas (excluding 
sterling area) (continued) 


Spanish (cont.) 


XV. Other overseas countries (continued) 
Indonesia, (United States of) 
Borneo (East, South and West) 


2 hae Possessions in North Africa : Se 
enegal Alhucemas Java and Madura 
Upper Volta Ceuta The Moluccas 
Madagascar Chafarinas Sumatra 
Morocco Melilla Tran 
Reunion Pefion de Velez de la Gomera Israel 
Tunisia Spanish Guinea : Japan 
Cameroons (France) Fernando Po Korea 
ney (France) Spanish Sahara : ные 
erguelen Ifni iberia 
Portuguese : Rio de Oro Mongolian People’s Republic 
ар и Canary Islands Musee and Oman 
ortuguese India : epa 
Goa у : Philippines, Republic of (Dollar Area) 
Portuguese Timor XV. Other overseas countries Saudi Arabia : 
Angola Afghanistan = Hedjaz and Neged 
Cape Verde Islands Bhutan tam 
Mozambique China : Somaliland (U.N. Trusteeship) 
Portuguese Guinea Formosa Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Зёо Thomé and Principe Manchuria Syria ’ 
Azores Sinkiang Tangier (International) 
Madeira Tibet Yemen 
Spanish : Egypt 


Moroccan Protectorate Ethiopia and Eritrea 


EXPORTS OF SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES BY MAIN ComMopiry GROUPS 
AND BY AREAS OF DESTINATION (Tables 47-49, 52 and XLVIID 
(a) General 

Prior to last year’s Survey, European exports were classified into ten commodity groups (cf. Economic Survey of Europe 
since the War, pages 373-374 and Table LV), based on national statistical nomenclatures. As a rearrangement strictly correspond- 
ing to basic definitions was not always possible, the comparability between countries was incomplete. 

With the greater amount of foreign trade statistics that has in recent years become available in terms of the Standard In- 
ternational Trade Classification, either in national or international publications, it became possible to base the export analysis 
in the Survey of last year on an entirely new commodity schedule, conforming to the S.I.T.C. (see Table XX XIX of that SURVEY). 
This classification has been continued without substantial change and the data given in the two Surveys are therefore fully com- 
parable. 

The basic statistical material for Table XLVIII has been obtained from 35.2 (iv), supplemented, where necessary, by 31.2, 
special tabulations prepared by the Statistical Office of the United Nations, and national statistics. Data for the first half of 1954 
for the United States and Denmark have been entirely based on special tabulations by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


(b) Areas of Destination 
Areas of destination are those shown in Table XXX (for Denmark, trade with Greenland and Faroé Islands is included). 

The original source used, however—35.2 (iv)—gives a different area break-down, and a certain amount of rearrangement was 
necessary, as follows : 

Classification in Table ХГУШ 

North America 

Latin America . 

Overseas sterling area . 


O.E.E.C. Classification 

North America. 

Central America plus South America. 

Non-member countries in sterling area plus 
British overseas territories 

Overseas territories of member countries less 
British overseas territories. 


Affiliated overseas areas . 


Other non-member countries in Africa, in Asia, 

and in Oceania. 
Eastern Europe. 1 
Metropolitan member countries plus other 

Europe. 

TOMAR ATCAN Seay nce. КОЖЕ et Dollar area. 
Totals for “ overseas countries ” were obtained by deducting exports to western and eastern Europe from exports to the 

world. Consequently, whenever figures for exports to Europe are not complete, the unallocated part is automatically included 


Other overseas countries 


Eastern Europe 
Western Europe 


= 987 


in overseas exports (this applies, in particular, to the United States exports). For the same reason, figures given for individual 
overseas areas may not necessarily add up to “ total overseas countries a 

The United States’ exports for January-June 1954 include an important amount of exports specified by commodity group 
but not by destination. The value of these exports (in millions of dollars at 1950 prices) is as follows : 


ECE commodity group Value, f.o.b. ECE commodity group Value, f.o.b. 
И т 38.1 12RD о ем ee 26.9 
of which: cereals and preparations . 4.2 13 Se ee ce ae SES) 
fruits and vegetables .. 18.2 14 > гг д Е eee 0.7 
О о ров 4.8 15 19.4 
2 a. 8.7 16 20.8 
ое Maniac Е 7.4 17 29.5 
of which:Mron andisteel .... . : Sil 18%. № a 44.9 
4 т 1.4 ОГ ‘which* cotton fabrics’) 2] 2 2": 10.1 
5 1.1 19 ео Я! 
6 8.8 20 Ее ВВ __ 61.9 
7 7.1 
9 3.8 
10 4.3 
11 38.6 


For the reason given above, these values have been added to “ total overseas countries ”.1 

An attempt has been made to show the order of magnitude of the unspecified part of exports to each area. These unspecified 
exports being known in current values (they are the difference between the total of all exports and the total of the specified values), 
they have been estimated at 1950 prices by distributing the total of $357.5 million in proportion to the current values by areas. 

Bunkers for foreign ships are, of course, not given by destination, but they are included in the total exports of group 2. 
For the same reason, ship’s stores were included only in total exports in the corresponding commodity groups. 
(c) Commodity Groups 

The 20-group classification used in Table XLVIII is given in Table В in terms of the S.I.T.C. Owing to insufficient informa- 
tion, the commodity classification used for Dutch exports differs slightly from that given in the table, the adjustment made being 


as follows : 
ECE Commodity Group 


S.LT.C. Group Excluded from Included in 
FSR ров зал oid. to 5 7 
LPR OS a Ps aes 18 7 
CP iy eee: 19 з 20 

бол апа бое GS Lee 3 20 
ба с ei Smear 8 20 


(d) Conversion into 1950 Prices 

Export figures in current dollars shown in Table XLVIII were converted to 1950 prices by using special indices computed 
for each commodity group and for each exporting country. In principle, these indices are unit-value indices for exports to all 
destinations, either officially published or derived from volume and current value indices given in national publications. Where 
no foreign trade indices were available, wholesale price indices, or specially computed unit-value indices for the main items 
included in each commodity group, were used. As available unit-value indices are often more detailed than the 20-group com- 
modity classification, certain groups were further broken down into appropriate sub-groups before conversion into 1950 dollars. 

For each exporting country, the detailed unit-value indices were adjusted so that the resulting changes in the dollar volume 
of total exports agreed with the officially published indices of the volume of exports. Since, in the United States, exports of 
“ special categories ” are included in the official volume index but excluded from the commodity-by-destination data, the ad- 
justment was made on the basis of the unit-value index for total exports. As the official volume index for Belgium-Luxembourg 
does not cover all the commodities traded, the adjustment was made on the basis of the unit-value index for total exports. 

The sources and types of indices used in the conversion into 1950 dollars are as follows : 


Type of 
Country Source таеха Country Source pa 
Belsium=Euxembourg, . . . . 9.30 U Netherlands оС У 
Denmark ме {ео 6.1 W NNOLTwayia Sidon haces eee 1722 U 
Francer, Вован, Satara НА it Sane. 7 U, Sweden: х с. OS seen А, U 
Иа (ОБЕ 5 5 5 3 go oe oo o ИИ U, Winited asin gd Orin men ene 700 U 
tally Ses sok oe eo caer ae sax ee U, Wmiteds States м о Бо а в ое И W 
U Unit-value ind blished i i il ae i 
= Unit-value index publishe i i imi i indi 

Oh = Unit-value index deeived Hines callie aad volume indices. } о oe eeeMnC ny ea bie er 
U; = Пе index directly computed from values and physical quan- standard national trade Statistics are specified in the table. Unit-value 
W = Wholesale price index. ь b joan о Tans ео р. es, 


1A revised table will be published in the next issue of the Economic Bulletin for Eu if - 
destination is available in time. ‘ ни и оды а: 
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Table В 


COMMODITY CLASSIFICATION OF TWENTY GROUPS IN TERMS OF THE С. 
eee 


Commodity group 


S.LT.C. code number 


Sub-groups 


jh 


19) 


20. 


. Electric machinery 
. Tractors, other than steam 
. Railway vehicles 
. Road motor vehicles 
. Other vehicles 
. Chemicals 


Food, drink and tobacco 


Mineral fuels and petroleum 
ООО орон в ЗИ 


. Metallic ores and base metals 


(unwrought and simply worked) 


Oil-seeds, fats and oils 
Textile fibres, natural 


. Selected construction materials . 


Other raw materials. .... . 


Metal manufactures. ..... 


Power-generating (except electric) 
machinery .. . 


Agricultural machinery 


. Metal-working, mining, construc- 


other industrial 


tion and 
machinery 


Textile manufactures and clothing 


Paper, manufactures of wood and 
paper (excluding furniture). . 


All other commodities. .... 


Sections 0, 1; Division 92 


Section 3 


Divisions 28, 68 


Division 22, section 4 

Division 26 less group 266 
Groups 661, 662, 664, division 81 
Divisions 21, 23, 24, 25, 27, 29 


Division 69 


Group 711 
Group 712 


Groups 714, 715, 716 
Group 721 

Group 713 

Group 731 

Group 732 

Groups 733, 734, 735 
Section 5 

Group 266, divisions 65, 84 


Divisions 63, 64 


Section 8 Jess divisions 81 and 84; 
divisions 61, 62, 67, 91, 93; 
groups 663, 665, 666 


Live animals and meat (divisions 00 and 01): 
Denmark, Netherlands 

Dairy products (division 02): Denmark, Nether- 
lands 

Cereals and preparations (division 04): Denmark, 
France, Italy and United States 

Fruits and vegetables (division 05): France, Italy, 
Netherlands and United States 
of which: Fruits (groups 051, 052 and 053): Italy 

Vegetables (groups 054 and 055): Italy 
Beverages (division 11): France 
Tobacco and products (division 12): United States 


Ores and scrap (division 28): France, Norway and 
Sweden 

Iron and steel (group 681): Belgium-Luxembourg, 
France, western Germany, Italy, Norway, 
United Kingdom and United States 


Timber (division 24): Sweden 
Woodpulp (division 25): Sweden 


Textile yarns (including synthetic fibres) (groups 266 
and 651): France, western Germany, Italy and 
United Kingdom 

Cotton fabrics (group 652): France, western Ger- 
many, Italy, United Kingdom and United States 

Other fabrics (division 65 /ess groups 651 and 652): 
France, western Germany, Italy and United 
Kingdom 


Instruments and watches (groups 861 and 864): 
western Germany and United Kingdom 


кд nn 
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IMPORTS OF FIFTEEN COMMODITIES INTO SELECTED WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES BY AREA OF ORIGIN 


(Tables 58 and XXXIII-XLVID) 


Country and Commodity Coverage 


Data in quantities and current values were taken from 3/.2, 35.2 (iv), and national trade statistics. 


In principle, commodities are defined in terms of the Standard International Trade Classification as specified below; however, 
figures taken directly from national statistics may differ slightly from those given in S.I.T.C. sources. 


Commodity 


Tobacco 
Oil-seeds . . 
Rubber 
Timber 


W.00l-prt bee S285 cain 
Сонора сваи 
Crude petroleum 
Refined petroleum 

Fats and oils 
Copper 


S.L.T.C. definition and code 


Wheat and spelt (including meslin), unmilled 
Maize (corn), unmilled 
Sugar: beet and cane sugar 
Coffee not roasted, roasted 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels : 
Crude rubber, including synthetic and petlaimed : 


Wood in the round or roughly squared, wood shaped or simply worked 


Pulp and waste paper 


group 041 
group 044 
group 061 
group 071 
group 121 
group 221 
group 231 
groups 242 and 243 
group 251 


Sheep’s and lamb’s wool, greasy or ИЕ sediined: whether or 


not bleached or dyed 


Cotton, including linters, waste, carded and combed . . 


Petroleum, crude and partly refined .-. 
Petroleum products ; 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats 


Copper and alloys, not refined and refined, unwrought ees 


хо Une ль itemsy262-0lnand.02 
group 263 

group 312 

group 313 

section 4 

item 682-01 


Figures refer to special imports, except for the United Kingdom (general imports). Quantities are given for the actual 
weight of each article included in the commodity group; no conversion factors have been used. 


Areas of origin are those given in Table XXX, except for Latin America (which has been split into dollar and non-dollar 


countries), and “ other overseas countries ” 


Conversion into July 1953/June 1954 prices 


(from which Philippines has been transferred to 


“ 


other dollar countries ”). 


Typical prices used in Table 58 were computed on the basis of quantities and current values of total imports into the seven 
countries included in Tables XXXIII to XXXIX and XLII to XLVII. 


1953/54 Typical Prices in Dollars per Ton 


Wheat, = ett eae. 82 Rubbers ¢ ne 
МАЕ, ed aan ae 76 Wool 

Sugar 102 Cotton . . 

Coffee 1,300 Crude selbleny 
Tobacco 1,300 Coppers eer. 


655 


For refined petroleum, oil-seeds, fats and oils, where quantities are meaningless or unavailable, special price indices have 


been used. 


Refined petroleum: The index obtained from current values and quantities of total imports into the five countries for 
which quantities are given in Table XLV has been applied to current values of imports into the seven countries. 


Oil-seeds, fats and oils : 


Unit-value indices derived from volume and current value indices, officially published both by 


France and western Germany, were combined and then applied to current values of imports. 


Price indices (1953/54=100) 


1951/52 1952/53 
Refined = pet Gleninmes пе 115 120 
Oil-seeds, fats and oils ...... 120 96 


INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME AND UNIT VALUES FOR TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND FOR Commopity GRoupsS 


(Tables XXVI-XXIX) 


Besides national statistical or foreign trade bulletins, the following sources were used: Finland: 7.2; western Germany: 
10.10; Portugal: indices provided by the Central Statistical Office of Portugal; Sweden: 23. 7, 23.8 and 23.3; Switzerland: 24.3; 
Turkey: 25.1; United Kingdom: 27.21; United States: 28.2. 
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PURCHASING POWER OF EXPORTS OF PRIMARY-PRODUCING COUNTRIES (Table XLIX and Chart 5) 


Current values for 1953 and 1954 have been taken from 31.1 , November 1954, special Table В. Those for 1950 to 1952 have 


been provided by the Statistical Office of the United Nations and are based on data published in 31.3, completed by estimates 
in cases where data were lacking. 


An estimate of the unit-value index of imports for each primary-producing area has been obtained by weighting together 
the index for western Europe’s export-unit values to outside areas used in Table 45 and the total unit-value index for United 
States exports given in Table XXVI. Current values of exports from these two areas to each destination have been used as 
weights. For the individual countries shown in the table, the indices thus obtained for the corresponding area have been used. 


VOLUME OF EXPORTS FROM WESTERN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES TO PRIMARY-PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
(Table XXIII and Chart 5) 


Current values have been taken from Table XXX. Average unit-value indices (1.е., without distinction as to country of 
destination) have been used. For exports from western Europe, the index described in the notes to Table 45 has been used. 
For United States exports to these areas, the unit-value index for exports to all areas given in Table XXVI has been applied. 
Volume indices were obtained by dividing the current value indices by corresponding unit-value indices. 


EXPORTS AND МЕт EXPORTS FROM FRANCE, THE UNITED KINGDOM AND WESTERN GERMANY (Table 88) 


The groups of exports shown in the table correspond to the Standard International Trade Classification as follows: 


Export group Standard International Export group Standard International 
Trade Classification Trade Classification 

MACKINGFV Is 2. cats os) oles Divisions 71, 72. Other manufactures. . Section 8 and divisions 61 to 64 

Transport equipment . . Division 73. (inclusive) ; 66 and 67. 

Other metal manufactures Division 69. Total manufactures. . Sections 5 to 8 (inclusive) less 

Бен. с. = =  Group-681. groups 682 to 687 (inclusive). 

Chemicals ...... . Section 5. Food; Sees | Sections 0, 1 and 4. 

Textiles, ах зе 00 к Зоб. Fuel and raw materials Sections 2 and 3 less groups 
682 to 687 (inclusive). 

Miscellaneous ... . Section 9. 


УП. BALANCES OF PAYMENTS (Tables 46, 61, XXIV and XXV) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF EUROPE AND OTHER AREAS WITH THE UNITED STATES (Table XXIV) 


Goods and services provided by the United States under the military aid programme are excluded throughout the table. 
The amounts of such aid, as given in the original source, are as follows (in millions of dollars): 


Western Latin American All other 
Canada ; : Total 
Europe Republics countries 
January september 19520) sue.) cre 15335 1 54 264 1,654 
a TOSS ees ee 2,808 —2 28 644 3,478 
> ИИ os 1,855 — 33 634 2,322 


EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION (Table ХХУ) 


“ Pre-quota operations and adjustments” include the following: 


Use of “ existing resources ”—i.e., certain holdings of currencies of EPU countries at the beginning of July 1950; 

Use of “ initial balances ”—i.e., grants given to or obtained from the EPU during its first year of operation (1950/51) and com- 
pensated by equivalent amounts of dollar aid given by the United States Government; 

Use of “ special resources ”—i.e., the financing of deficits of Austria, France, Turkey, Iceland and Greece with dollars allotted 
by the United States Government; 

Adjustments to the positions of Belgium, France, Portugal and the United Kingdom effected on 1 July 1952; 

Repayments of certain existing credits and debits effected on 1 July 1954, and amortization instalments paid since that date; 


Payment in gold of $351.3 million made by France for deficits beyond the French quota up to 30 June 1954; this gold is excluded 
from the accounting surplus and is recoverable by France if she has a net surplus for the period after 30 June 1954. 
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The accounting surplus or deficit is settled, according to the rules in effect since 1 July 1954, one-half in credit and one-half 
in gold. The only exception is Greece, whose quota as a debtor is frozen at zero and whose deficit consequently has been settled 
fully in gold. Surpluses and deficits exceeding total means of settlement available are settled fully in gold. 


CHANGES IN GOLD AND DOLLAR ASSETS OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (Table 61) 


Generally, figures refer to changes in gold holdings (as reported in national sources) and short-term dollar assets (as reported 
by the United States banks—see 33./). No adjustment has been made for the unreported gold and dollar holdings of European 
countries to the extent that they are not covered by the above. Gold and dollar holdings of the Bank for International Settlements 
in Basle, partly for the account of the E.P.U., are not included. 


Other sources used were: 

United Kingdom : 27.7 ; Finland : 7.4 ; western Germany : 10.4 ; Italy : 14.1, 25 September 1954, completed with estimates 
from 33.1 for the third quarter 1954 ; Netherlands : 16.5—the series covers gold and “ generally convertible currencies (net) i 
Sweden : 23.3. 


COMPONENTS OF CHANGE IN TRADE BALANCES OF SELECTED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES (Table 46) 


The symbols used and the definitions of the basic concepts are as follows: 


9 1 Exports and imports of the base year (i.e., 1952 for the 1952 to 1953 comparison and 1953 for the 1953 to 1954 
comparison) in current prices. 
a 1 Exports and imports for the second year (i.e., 1953 in the 1952 to 1953 comparison and latest available data for 1954 
for the 1953 to 1954 comparison) in current prices. 
a ee Exports and imports of the second year, revalued in prices of the first year. 
Pe “ General price level ”, a quantity-weighted average of the export and import prices in the second year (first year 
== 1), OF 
E, +1, 
Barts 


Change in trade balance in current dollars : Trade balance of the second year Jess trade balance of the base year, or 
(Е, es 1) —(Е —I)) 
Imports (c.i.f.) and exports (f.o.b.) have been taken from Table XXX. 
Volume effect : Difference between the trade of the second year, revalued in prices of the base year, and the current value of trade 
of the base year, with signs indicating the effect on trade balance, or 
(E’,—Eo)+(o—1’;) 
Terms of trade effect : This indicator is defined as the difference between the current value balance in the second year and the 


hypothetical trade balance (at the volume of trade in the second year) which would have existed, had the import and 
export prices changed only by the amount of change in the “ general price level ”, as defined above. Thus: 


(Е, р ea (2% т 11) 


General price level effect : This indicator is defined as the effect on changes in the general level of prices (Ри) оп the trade balance 
of the second year, revalued in first year’s prices. Thus: 


(Pa—1) (Е”-Г’,) 


The choice of these indicators is, of course, to a certain extent arbitrary, and other indicators can be devised which would 
satisfy the necessary criteria. 


In converting the data into permilles of gross national product of each country, the 1952 product has been used for the 1952- 
to-1953 comparison, and the 1953 product for the 1953-to-1954 comparison. Gross national product data have been taken from 
national sources. 


УШ. MISCELLANEOUS (Tables 2, 6, 31, 75 and 81, Chart 14, Map 3 and text table on page 79) 


SuNDRY ECONOMIC INDICATORS FOR WESTERN EURCPEAN COUNTRIES (Table 2) 
Foreign trade has been taken from Table XXVIII. | 
Labour Market 


Unemployment and unfilled vacancies: Belgium: 3.6; Denmark: 6.1; France: 8.6; Italy: 14.8; Norway: 17.3; Sweden: 23.11: 
United Kingdom: 27.4. Industrial employment has been taken from Table IX. 
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Wages and Prices 


Hourly earnings in manufacturing industries: Apart from sources listed under “ unemployment”, the following have been 
used: Belgium: 3.3; Finland: 7.2; France: 8.1 ; Italy: 14.3; Norway: 17.1; Sweden: 23.9. 


The cost-of-living indices have been taken from Table XX. 


Money and Capital Markets 
АП information has been taken from 33.1. 


ENGINEERING ORDERS AND DELIVERIES (Table 6) 
Belgium: 3.4. Allowance has been made for the change in coverage in 1954 by reference to figures for 1952 given (unrevised) 
in 3.7, 1952 and (revised) in 3.7, 1953. 
Finland: 7.8. 
Western Germany: Prior to February 1952 data were given in volume terms only. The index numbers of volume have been 


converted into values by use of the former price index for producer goods. The resultant indices were then linked to 
the new series of the value of orders. 


Netherlands: 16.5. 
Sweden: 23.7 and 23.8. 
United Kingdom: 27.20 and 27.1, 22 November 1954. 


War Losses AND EXPENDITURE ON NATIONAL DEFENCE (Table 81) 


The various statistics have been taken from the following sources: 
War losses of life: 1914-1918: 34.2, tome IV, Volume I; 1939-1945: 36.6. 
Population: 1913: 36.4, 1926; 1938: 31.1. 
Destruction of dwellings: 30.5. 
Defence expenditure: France: 8.12; United Kingdom: 27.8, 1913, 1918-1931 and 1938-50. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION STANDARDS IN EASTERN Europe (Table 31) 


Bulgaria: Pre-war taken from 4.5 and post-war from 4.7, 4.9, 4.3, 5.4, No. 4, 1954, and Plan fulfilment reports. 

Czechoslovakia: 1938 from 5.13, 1938. Post-war years from 5.7, 17 April 1954, 5.4, Nos. 4 and 10, 1954; 5.13, Nos. 1-3 and 18-20, 
1949; 5.3, Nos. 238, 1952, and 280, 1954; 5.1, 25 and 28 November 1954; 5.9, No. 5, 1949; 34.1, May 1954 (page 494); 
5.25, 1938 (page 220). 

Hungary: 12.8, 1938, and various issues of 12.3 and Plan fulfilment reports. 

Poland: 18.15 and 18.16; 18.1, 22 July 1953 and 12 March 1954; 18.10, No. 9, 1953 (page 4); 18.10, No. 7, 1953 (page 193); 
18,11, Мо. 2; 1954. 

Rumania: 20.8. АП figures concerning health conditions were taken from 20.4, No. 6, 1954 (pages 46-59), the Five-year 
Plan published in 20.6, 16 December 1950, and Plan fulfilment reports. 


REDUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL COSTS IN THE SOVIET UNION (text table on page 79) 


1947 to 1950 from 26.26, No. 1, 1952 (page 15); 1951 from 26.1, 29 January 1952 (value of cost reduction applied to the average 
value of a one-per-cent reduction in 1950, quoted in 20.4, Мо. 10, 1954, page 26); 1952 from 26.1, 23 January 1953; 1953 Plan 
ibid., 3 October 1953 and actual ibid., 31 January 1954; 1954 Plan ibid., 22 April 1954, January-June ibid., 23 July 1954. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MARGINAL FREIGHT RATES BY RAIL (Table 75) 


The following are the details concerning the freight rates at the basis of the index numbers shown in the table: 


м eee 
Quotation for 


Country Carrier Goat Crude steel Finished 
>” and pig-iron steel products 
Belgium Société nationale des chemins de fer 
belges Class 9 Class 5 Spec. tar. 3.1128 
France Société nationale des chemins de fer 
frangais Tariff 7 Chap. 1 Tariff 14 Chap. 1 Tariff 14 Chap. 1 
Western Germany | Deutsche Bundesbahn AT 6 BI (tariff excl. 6 Bl) Class F Class C 
Italy Ferrovia dello Stato Class 80 Class 70 Class 66 
Netherlands Nederlandsche Spoorwegen Class D Class C Class B 


ee ee Дов нь ВИЙ ЕВРЕИ Ви 


= 808 — 


TURNOVER AND EMPLOYMENT IN DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES (Chart 14) 


All data for selected western European countries have been derived from 8.15. 


Data on French departmental product for 1951 have been obtained directly from the Institut National de la Statistique 
et des Etudes économiques, and information on total population and active population engaged in trade has been taken from 8.9. 


No data were available on turnover by departments, and it has consequently been assumed that turnover was proportional 
to total product less one-half of agricultural product, this latter adjustment being analogous to that made by Jeanneney in 8.15. 


New INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT PROJECTS OF THE LONG-TERM PLANS IN POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HuNGARY (Map 3) 


The sources used are: 
Czechoslavakia : 5.7, No. 47, 1954; 5.3, No. 282, 1954; 5.4, No. 6, 1954 (page 206). 
Hungary: 12.3, No. 2, 1954 (page 9). 
Poland: 18.17, 10 March 1954. 
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1.1 Agence télégraphique albanaise, Paris: Albanie. Twice a week. 
1.2 Bashkimi. Daily. 
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2.3 Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt: Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich. Annual. 
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2.4  Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt: Statistische Nachrichten. Monthly. 
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2.7  Osterreichisches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung: Ein Index der Bruttoinvestitionen, August 1953 (Beilage Nr. 21 of 2.1). 


2.8 |Nemschak, Е. (for Osterreichisches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung): Konjunkturstabilisierung gegenwdrtig das Haupt- 
problem der Osterreichischen Wirtschaftspolitik, November 1954. (‘ Vortrige und Aufsatze ”, Heft 10.) 


2.9 Musil, L.: Praktische Energiewirtschaftslehre, Springer-Verlag, 1949. 
2.10 Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt: Ergebnisse der Volkszahlung vom I, Juni 1951, 1953. 


BELGIUM 


3.1 Institut de Recherches économiques et sociales de l’Université de Louvain: Service mensuel de conjoncture: Statistiques. 


[Formerly 


3.2 Université catholique de Louvain: Bulletin de I’ Institut de Recherches économiques et sociales. Eight times a year. 
3.3 Banque nationale de Belgique: Bulletin d’information et de documentation. Monthly. 
3.4 Institut national de Statistique : Bulletin de Statistique. Monthly. 
3.5 Agence économique et financiére. Daily. 
3.6  Ministére du Travail: Revue du travail. Monthly. 
3.7  Fabrimétal: Rapport annuel du Conseil d’ Administration. 
3% Société nationale des habitations et logements a bon marché: Le 100 000° logement, October 1954. 
BULGARIA 


4.1  Rabotnichesko Delo. Daily. 

4.2 La Bulgarie nouvelle. Twice a month. 

4.3 State Planning Commission: Planovo Stopanstvo. Monthly. 

4.4  Izvestiia na narodnotato Sobranie (Official Gazette) [Prior to 1951, Drzhaven Vestnik]. Irregular. 
4.5 Direction générale de la statistique: Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie 1942, 1943. 


4.6  Terpeshev, D.: Bulgaria’s Five-year Plan (Report submitted to the Fifth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party), 
Sofia, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1949. 


4.7 Bulgarian Telegraphic Agency: On the Directives of the Sixth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party on the 
Second Five-year Plan for the Development of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria from 1953 to 1957, 25 February 1954. 


4.8 Directives du sixiéme congrés du parti communiste bulgare sur le deuxiéme plan quinquennal de la république populaire 
de Bulgarie pendant la période 1953-1957, Sofia 1954. 


4.9  Tchervenkov, V.: Rapport du Comité central du parti communiste bulgare devant le VI° Congrés du parti, Agence 
télégraphique bulgare, Sofia 1954. 


4.10 Naruchnik Agitatora. Weekly. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

5.1  Rudé Ргауо. Daily. 

5.2 Prague News Letter, Pragopress. Fortnightly. 

5.3 Chamber of Commerce: Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin. Monthly. 

4 State Statistical Office: Statisticky Obzor. Monthly. 

5 State Statistical Office: Statistical Bulletin of Czechoslovakia. Monthly. 
6 State Statistical Office: Industrial Reports. Monthly. 

7 Ufedni List. (Official Gazette). Irregular. 

8 Ministry of Foreign Trade: Zahraniéni obchod. Monthly. 

9 National Insurance Institute: Véstnik UNP. Fortnightly. 

10 Ministry of Finance: Finance a uvér (Finance and Credit). Ten times a year, 
11 Ministry of Labour: Pracovni sily (Labour Force). Monthly. 
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5.12 Engineering institute: Podnikovd organisace (Organization of Enterprises). Monthly. 

5.13 Reports of the State Statistical Office of Czechoslovakia. Irregular. 

5.14 Czechoslovak Academy of Agricultural Science: Za socialistické zemédélstvi (For Socialist agriculture). Monthly. 

5.15 Sbirka 2гакопй republiky Ceskoslovenské (Summary of Legislation). Irregular. 

5.16 Ministry of Information: The First Czechoslovak Economic Five-year Plan, Orbis, July 1949. 

5.17 Tauber, J.: Ceskoslovenské zemédélstvi ocima zahrani¢nich host (Czechoslovak Agriculture in the eyes of foreign 
visitors), 1954. [Mimeographed document.] 

5.18 Glos, B.: The Mobilisation of Labour in Czechoslovakia, Orbis, November 1948. 

5.19 State Statistical Office: Statistical Digest of the Czechoslovak Republic 1948, 1948. 

5.20 Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, London: Statistical Handbook of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1942 (7). 

5.21 Krblich, J.: (for Institute for International Collaboration in Agriculture and Forestry): Survey of Czechoslovak 
Agriculture, 1947. 

5.22 Ministry of Agriculture: Dvoulety zemédélsky plan 1947-1948 (Two Years of the Agricultural Plan), 1947. 

5.23 Simaéek, В. (for Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Trade): Czechoslovak Economy in a Nutshell 1948, 1948. 

5.24 Czechoslovak Academy of Agricultural Science: For Socialist Agricultural Science: Series B—Economics. Five times 
a‘year. [Until 1953—Czechoslovak Institute for International Collaboration in Agriculture and Forestry (IAI): 
Interagra. Four times a year.] [Articles in various languages.] 

5.25 Office de Statistique: Annuaire statistique de la République tchécoslovaque 1938, 1938. 

5.26 State Planning Office: Pldnované Hospodafstvi. Monthly. 

DENMARK 

6.1  Statistiske Departement: Statistiske Efterretninger. Frequent but irregular. 

6.2  Statistiske Departement: Industriel Produktionsstatistik 1950, 1952. 

6.3 Ministry of Finance: Economic Survey of Denmark 1954, 1954. 

FINLAND 

7.1 Central Statistical Office: Tilastokatsauksia (Bulletin of Statistics). Monthly. 

7.2 Ministry of Finance: Suhdannesarjat. Monthly. 

7.3 Ministry of Social Affairs: Sosiaalinen Aikakauskirja. Monthly. 

7.4 Bank of Finland: Kansamme Talous (Our Economy). Monthly. 

7.5 Central Statistical Office: Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja (Statistical Yearbook of Finland). 

7.6 Bureau central de statistique: Statistique des industries de Finlande, année 1938, 1940. 

7.7 Maataloushallitus (Ministry of Agriculture): Tutkimuksia Suomen maatalouden kannattavuudesta; Tilivuosi 1950-51 
(Investigations into the Profitability of Agriculture in Finland), 1953. 

7.8 Ministry of Finance: Economic Survey 1954, 1954. 

7.9 Mercator. Weekly. 

FRANCE 

8.1 Institut national de la statistique et des études économiques: Bulletin mensuel de statistique. 

8.2 Revue générale des routes et des aérodromes. Monthly. 

8.3 Institut national d’études démographiques: Population. Quarterly. 

8.4  Ministére de l’Agriculture: Statistique agricole annuelle. 

8.5 Ministére de l’Agriculture: Bulletin de statistique agricole. Irregular. 

8.6 Ministére du Travail: Revue frangaise du travail. Monthly. 

8.7 mie. ose générale de la France: Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population effectué le 8 mars 1931, 

8.8 ОИ de la France: Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la population effectué le 8 mars 1 936, 

8.9 Institut nation isti 5 é i : Ав istic ca 
ee ee ee ee ot) Loe Résultats statistiques du recensement général de la popu- 

8.10 Ministére de I’Intérieur: Recensement de 1954; Population de la France, 1954. 

8.11 Bureau de documentation miniére: Statistique de l’industrie minérale. Annual. 

8.12 Ministére des Finances: JInventaire de la situation financiére 1913-1946, 1946. 

8.13 Institut national de la statistique et des études économiques: Annuaire statistique de la France 1953, 1954. 

8.14 Ministére des Finances: Comptes provisoires de la nation de l'année 1953, 1954. 

8.15 Jeanneney, J.-M.: К tai 7 i ; : ; 
я aes Е с о on Europe occidentale (Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences 

8.16 Statistique générale de la France: Annuaire statistique de la France 1913, 1914. 


EASTERN GERMANY 


Oa 
9.2 


Neues Deutschland. Daily. 
Tagliche Rundschau. Daily. 
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9.3 Die Wirtschaft. Weekly. 

9.4 Der Aussenhandel. Weekly. 

9.5 Ministerium der Finanzen: Deutsche Finanzwirtschaft. Twice a month. 

9.6 Neue Welt. Twice a month. 

9.7  Statistisches Zentralamt: Statistische Praxis. Monthly. 
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10.10 Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden: Der Aussenhandel der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
Teil 1: Zusammenfassende Ubersichten. Monthly. 


10.11 Ifo-Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Munich: Wirtschaftskonjunktur, Richard Pflaum Verlag. Quarterly. 
10.12 Institut fir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel: Die Weltwirtschaft. WHalf-yearly. 
10.13 Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Berlin: Vierteljahrshefte zur Wirtschaftsforschung. Duncker and Humblot. 


10.14 Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden: Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevolkerung der. Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
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10.16 Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland [formerly Statistisches 
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F. Ehrenwirth-Verlag, Munich, 1949. 
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HUNGARY 
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12.2 Magyar Kézlény (Official Gazette). Irregular. 


12.3 Central Bureau of Statistics: Statisztikai Tdjékoztatd. Quarterly. [Formerly Gazdasdgstatisztikai Tdjékoztaté (Eco- 
nomic Statistical Bulletin). Monthly.] 


12.4 Hungarian-Soviet Society: Magyar-Szovjet Kézgazdasdgi Szemle (Hungarian-Soviet Economic Review). Monthly. 
12.5 Central Bureau of Statistics: Statisztikai Szemle [Formerly Magyar Statisztikai Szemle]. Monthly. 

12.6 Hungarian Workers’ Party: Tdrsadalmi Szemle (Social Review). Monthly. 
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12.9  Szabad Е (Free Land). Weekly. 

12.10 State Planning Office: Jelentés a hdroméves terv elsé évérdl (Report of the First Year of the Three-year Plan), 1948. 
12.11 State Planning Office: Magyarorszdg hdroméves terve (The Three-year Plan of Hungary), 1947. 

12.12 Rédei J.: Osztalytagozédaé a népi demokraciaban (Class structure in our People’s Democracy), 1953. 

12.13 National Bank of Hungary: Monthly Bulletin. 

12.14 The Five-year Plan of the Hungarian People’s Republic (published by the Hungarian Bulletin), 1950. 
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13.2 Central Statistics Office: Statistical Abstract of Ireland. Annual. 
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13.5 _ Department of Industry and Commerce: Census of Population 1936. 

Volume VI—Industrial Status, 1941. 
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14.1 24 Ore, Milan. Daily. 

14.2 Informazione Svimez. Weekly. 

14.3 Istituto Centrale di Statistica: Bollettino mensile di Statistica. 
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Izvestia. Daily. 

Pravda. Daily. 

Trud. Daily. 

Tass Agency, London: Soviet Monitor. Daily. 

Soviet Embassy, London: Soviet News. Three times a week. 
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News. Fortnightly. 

Central Committee of the Communist Party‘of the Soviet Union: Kommunist [formerly Bolshevik. Bi-monthly]. Eighteen 
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State Planning Commission: Kontrolny tsifry 1928-1929 g., 1929. 
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Appendix С 


SOURCES OF PLAN FULFILMENT REPORTS IN EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


а For earlier years, see Economic Survey of Europe since the War, Geneva, 1953, page 322. 


Year and : 2 Eastern 
quarter а | Bulgaria | Czechoslovakia Germany | Hungary Poland | Rumania Soviet Union 
Rabotnichesko | Rudé Ргдуо Neues Statisztikai Trybuna Probleme Izvestia 
Delo Deutschland Szemle Ludu Economice 
1952 Year 30 Jan. 1953 | 30 Jan. 1953 15 Feb. 1953 | January 1953 | 29 Jan. 1953 | January 1953 | 23 Jan. 1953 
1953 I 26 April 1953 | 21 April 1953 1 May 1953 April 1953 22 April 1953 | April 1953 17 July 1953 
1... . | 24 July 1953 | 28 July 1953 9 Aug. 1953 July 1953 21 July 1953 May-June 1953 У 
Ti 27 Oct. 1953 | 27 Oct. 1953 4 Nov. 1953 October 1953 | 30 Oct. 1953 | Sept.-Oct. 1953) No report 
Year 3 Feb. 1954 31 Jan. 1954 14 Feb. 1954 | January 1954 | 6 Feb, 1954 February 1954) 31 Jan. 1954 
О с... 11 May 1954 | April 1953 25 April 1954 
a ae {28 July 1954 | 4 Aug. 1954 13 Aug. 1954 | August 1954 | 21 July 1954 August 1954 | 23 July 1954 
ш 28 Oct. 1954 | No report 17 Oct. 1954 | Nov. 1954 No report No report No report 
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CORRIGENDUM 
to the 
ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE, Vo . 6, No. 1, Table 6 (page 12) 


rg 
NATIONAL BUDGET OF NORWAY 


Percentage changes over preceding year 


Percentage of in constant prices a 
gross national 
product in Forecast Actual Forecast Actual 
1953 
1952-1953 1953-1954 
Gross national.product’. . . . 5... « 100 + 3.1 + 2.3 + 2.8 + 3.9 
Imports of goods and services. .... 39.6 + 4.8 + 5.7 + 4.8 +10.8 
Avatlablewesources’, ооо 139.6 + 3.6 + 3.3 + 3.4 + 5.9 
Public gross domestic fixed investment . 8.3 + 6.1 bg + 6.3 
Private gross domestic fixed investment Ро — 0.1 a + 1.8 Ss 
Total gross domestic fixed investment . 35.6 + 1.2 + 7.0 + 2.8 + 6.6 
Changes in inventories ........ —0.6 b с b 
Exports of goods and services... . . 35.4 + 6.2 + 4.3 + 7.5 + 8.3 
IDEICHCE we meee) corse led-ees al a 4.1 +35.0 +16.7 +15.5 +10.6 
Private consumption ...... ee. 58.1 + 1.5 + 2.7 + 1.1 + 3.3 
Publie-consuniption. поем. . 7.0 + 0.1 + 3.7 + 3.6 + 2.9 
ROLAMeXpenGiture _. т ear ee 139.6 + 3.6 + 3.3 + 3.4 + 5.9 
Sources : Nasjonalhudsjettet 1953 and 1954, St. meld. nr. 1, for forecasts. Ь Inventory changes in 1952, 1953 and 1954 were +189, —114 and —37 
Economic Survey 1954, Statistisk SentralbyrA, for actual figures. million 1950 kroner. 
а Forecast changes based on average prices of preceding year. Actual changes с Forecast inventory change—100 million 1953 kroner. 


based on 1950 prices. 
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The Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe not only prepares and services meetings of 
the Commission and its Committees, but is also responsible for an extensive programme of research on current 
economic problems. The annual Economic Survey and the quarterly Economic Bulletin for Europe published 
since 1948, the reports on special problems such as Southern European Development and European 
Agriculture published in 1953, and a number of basic studies on trends in timber, steel, energy, housing, 
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While the historical background has necessarily been taken into account in these analyses, the need 
has continuously been felt for a more systematic long-term perspective on European economic development 
as a whole. It was considered that such a study could best be done by an independent scholar of outstanding 
qualifications working in close contact with the staff, and using the documentation available, in the secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
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acted similarly in co-operation with the League of Nations—agreed to defray the cost. It was possible to 
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devoting a large portion of his time to this work. He is wholly responsible for the contents and conclusions 
of this study, as he was for the organization of the work. 
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